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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FIBST  EDITION 


Whbn  th6  Editor  of  the  following  volumes  publiahedy  about 
two  yean  sinoey  the  work  called  The  AnUquary^  he  announced 
that  he  was  for  the  last  time  intruding  upon  the  public  in  his 
present  capacity.  He  might  shelter  himself  under  the  plea  that 
every  anonymous  writer  is,  like  the  celebiated  Junius,  only  a 
phantom,  and  that^  therefore,  although  an  appariticm  of  a  more 
benign,  as  well  as  much  meaner,  description,  he  cannot  be  bound 
to  plead  to  a  chaige  of  inconsistency.  A  better  apology  may  be 
found  in  the  imitating  the  confession  of  honest  Benedict,  Uiat^ 
when  he  said  he  would  die  a  bachelor,  he  did  not  think  he  should 
live  to  be  married.  The  best  of  all  would  be  if ,  as  has  eminently 
happened  in  the  case  of  some  distinguished  contemporaries,  the 
merit  of  the  work  should,  in  the  reader's  estimation,  form  an 
excuse  for  the  Author's  broach  of  promise.  Without  presuming 
to  hope  that  this  may  prove  the  case,  it  is  (mly  further  necessary 
to  mention  that  my  resolution,  like  that  ci  Benedict^  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  temptation  at  least,  if  not  to  stratagem. 

It  is  now  about  six  months  since  the  Author,  through  the 
medium  of  his  respectable  publishers,  received  a  parcel  of 
papers  containing  the  outlines  of  this  narrative,  with  a  pennis- 
sion,  or  rather  with  a  request,  couched  in  highly  flattering 
terms,  that  they  might  be  given  to  the  public,  with  such  altera- 
tions as  should  be  found  suitable.*  These  were,  of  course,  so 
numerous  that,  besides  the  suppression  of  names  and  of  incidents 
approaching  too  much  to  reality,  the  work  may  in  a  great 
measure  be  said  to  be  new  written.  Several  anachronisms  have 
probably  crept  in  during  the  course  of  these  changes ;  and  the 
mottoes  for  the  chapters  have  been  selected  without  any 
reference  to  the  supposed  date  of  the  incidents.     For  these. 


*  Afl  it  wKf  be  moemij,  in  the  pneent  [18S9-n]  edltkm,  to  speek  apon  the 
■qnara,  the  Author  thinks  It  proper  to  own  that  the  mn^'ni"**^"^*'  alluded  to  is 
entlrelj  imaginety. 
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of  ooime,  the  Editor  is  responsible.  Some  others  occurred  in 
the  original  materials,  but  they  are  of  little  consequence.  In 
point  d  minute  accuracy,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  bridge  orer 
the  Forth,  or  rather  the  Avondhu  (or  Black  River),  near  the 
hamlet  of  Aberf oil,  had  not  an  existence  thirty  years  ago.  It 
does  not|  however,  become  the  Editor  to  be  the  first  to  point 
out  these  errors ;  and  he  takes  this  public  opportunity  to  thank 
the  unknown  and  nameless  correspondenty  to  whom  the  reader 
will  owe  the  principal  share  of  any  amusement  which  he  may 
derive  from  the  following  pages. 


1st  December  1S17. 
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Whbn  the  Author  projected  this  further  encroachment  on  the 
patience  of  an  indulgent  public,  he  was  at  some  loss  for  a  title, 
a  good  name  being  very  nearly  of  as  much  consequence  in 
literature  as  in  life.  The  title  of  Bob  Bay  was  suggested  by 
the  late  Mr.  Constable,  whose  sagacity  and  experience  foresaw 
the  germ  of  popularity  which  it  included. 

No  introduction  can  be  more  appropriate  to  the  work  than 
some  account  of  the  singular  oharacter  whose  name  is  given  to 
the  title-page,  and  who,  through  good  report  and  bad  report^ 
has  maintained  a  wondeiful  degree  of  importance  in  popular 
recoUeotion.  This  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  distinction  of  his 
birth,  which,  though  that  of  a'  gentleman,  had  in  it  nothing  of 
high  destination,  and  gave  him  little  right  to  command  in  his 
clan.  Neither,  though  he  lived  a  busy,  restless,  and  enterpris- 
ing life,  were  his  feats  equal  to  those  of  other  freebooters  who 
have  been  less  distinguished.  He  owed  his  fame  in  a  great 
measure  to  his  residing  on  the  very  verge  of  the  Highlands,  and 
playing  such  pranks  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  as 
are  usually  ascribed  to  Robin  Hood  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
that  within  forty  miles  of  Glasgow,  a  great  commercial  city,  the 
seat  of  a  learned  university.  Thus  a  character  like  his,  blend- 
ing the  wild  virtues,  the  subtle  poUcy,  and  unrestrained  license 
of  an  American  Indian,  was  floiuishing  in  Scotland  during  the 
Augustan  age  of  Queen  Anne  and  Qeorge  I.  Addison,  it  is 
probable,  or  Pope,  would  have  been  considerably  surprised  if 
they  had  known  that  there  existed  in  the  same  island  with  them 
a  personage  of  Rob  Roy's  peculiar  habits  and  profession; -^Itis 
this  strong  contrast  betwixt  the  civilised  and  cultivated  mode 
of  nfe  on  the  one  side  of  the  Highland  line,  and  the  wild  and 
lawless  adventures  which  were  habitually  undertaken  and 
achieveTlSy  one  who  "dwelt  on  the  opposite  side  of  that  ideal 
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boundary,  whioh  creates  the  interest  attached  to  his  name. 
Hence  it  is  that  even  yet» 

Far  and  near,  through  vale  and  hill, 

Are  faces  tiiat  attest  the  same, 
And  kindle  like  a  fire  new  stirr'd 

At  sound  of  Eob  Eoy's  name. 

There  were  several  advantages  which  Rob  Roy  enjoyed  for 
sustaining  to  advantage  the  character  which  he  assumed. 

The  most  prominent  of  these  was  his  descent  from,  and  con- 
nexion with,  the  Clan  MacGregor,  so  famous  for  their  misfor- 
tunes and  the  indomitable  spirit  with  which  they  maintained 
themselves  as  a  dan,  linked  and  banded  together  in  spite  of  the 
most  severe  laws,  executed  with  unheard-of  rigour  against  those 
who  bore  this  forbidden  surname.  Their  history  was  that  of 
several  others  of  the  original  Highland  clans,  who  were  sup- 
pressed by  more  powerful  neighbours,  and  either  extirpated  or 
forced  to  secure  themselves  by  renouncing  their  own  family  ap- 
pellation and  asBuming  that  of  the  conquerors.  The  peculiarity 
in  the  story  of  the  MacGregors  is  their  retaining  with  such 
tenacity  their  separate  existence  and  union  as  a  clan  under 
circumstances  of  die  utmost  urgency.  The  history  of  the  tribe 
is  briefly  as  follows : — but  we  must  premise  that  the  tale  depends 
in  some  degree  on  tradition ;  therefore,  excepting  when  written 
documents  are  quoted,  it  must  be  considered  as  in  some  degree 
dubious. 

The  sept  of  MacGregor  claimed  a  descent  from  Gregor,  or 
Gregorius,  third  son,  it  is  said,  of  Alpin  King  of  Scots,  who 
flounshed  about  787.  Hence  their  original  patronymic  is  Mao- 
Alpine,  and  they  are  usually  termed  the  Clan  Alpine.  An  in- 
dividual tribe  of  them  retains  the  same  name.  They  are 
accounted  one  of  the  most  ancient  clans  in  the  Highlands,  and 
it  is  certain  they  were  a  people  of  original  Celtic  descent,  and 
occupied  at  one  period  vezy  extensive  possessions  in  Perthshire 
and  Argyleshire,  which  they  imprudently  continued  to  hold  by 
the  coir  a  glaive,  that  is,  the  right  of  the  sword.  Their  neigh- 
bours, the  Earls  of  Argyle  and  Breadalbane,  in  the  meanwhile 
managed  to  have  the  lands  occupied  by  the  MacGregors  en- 
grossed in  those  charters  which  they  easily  obtained  ht)m  the 
Crown ;  and  thus  constituted  a  legal  right  in  their  own  favour 
without  much  regard  to  its  justice.  As  opportunity  occurred 
of  annoying  or  extirpating  their  neighbours,  they  gradually  ex- 
tended their  own  domains  by  usurping,  under  the  pretext  of 
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saoh  loyal  grants,  those  of  their  more  uncivilised  neighbours. 
A  Sir  Dimcan  Campbell  of  Loohow,  known  in  the  Highkuids  by 
the  name  of  Dtmacha  Dhu  nan  ChurrcUckdf  that  is,  Black 
Duncan  with  the  Cowl,  it  being  his  pleasure  to  wear  such  a 
head-gear,  is  said  to  haye  been  peculiarly  successful  in  those 
acts  of  spoliation  upon  the  Clan  MacGregor. 

The  deyoted  sept,  ever  finding  themselves  iniquitously  driven 
from  their  possessions,  defended  themselves  by  force,  and  occa- 
sionally gained  advantages,  which  they  used  cruelly  enough. 
This  conduct,  though  natural  considering  the  country  and  time, 
was  studiously  represented  at  the  capital  as  arising  from  an 
untamable  and  innate  ferocity,  which  nothing,  it  was  said, 
oould  remedy  save  cutting  off  the  tribe  of  MacGr^;or  root  and 
branch* 

In  an  Act  of  Privy  CouncU  at  Stirling,  22d  September  1563, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  commission  is  granted  to  the  most 
powerful  nobles  and  chiefs  of  the  clans  to  pursue  the  Clan 
Gregor  with  fire  and  sword.  A  similar  warrant  in  1563  not 
<Mily  grants  the  like  powers  to  Sir  John  Campbell  of  Glenorchy, 
the  descendant  of  Duncan  with  the  Cowl,  but  dischaiges  the 
lieges  to  receive  or  assist  any  of  the  Clan  Gregor,  or  afford  t^em, 
under  any  colour  whatever,  meat,  drink,  or  clothes. 

An  atrocity  which  the  Clan  Gregor  committed  in  1589,  by 
the  murder  of  John  Drununond  of  Drummond-£moch,  a  forester 
of  the  royal  forest  of  Glenartney,  is  elsewhere  given,  with  all 
its  horrid  circumstances.  The  clan  swore  upon  the  severed 
head  of  the  murdered  man  that  they  would  make  common 
cause  in  avowing  the  deed.  This  led  to  an  Act  of  the  Privy 
Council,  directing  another  crusade  against  the  'wicked  Clan 
Gregor,  so  long  continuing  in  blood,  slaughter,  thefts  and 
robbery,'  in  which  letters  of  fire  and  sword  are  denoimced 
i^inst  them  for  the  space  of  three  years.  The  reader  will 
find  this  particular  fact  illustrated  in  the  Introduction  to  A 
Legend  o/Montrosef  in  the  present  edition  of  these  Novels. 

Other  occasions  frequently  occurred  in  which  the  MacGregors 
testified  contempt  for  the  laws,  from  which  they  had  often  ex- 
perienced severity,  but  never  protection.  Though  they  were 
gradually  deprived  of  their  possessions  and  of  all  ordinary 
means  of  procuring  subsistence,  they  could  not,  nevertheless, 
be  supposed  likely  to  starve  for  famine  while  they  had  the 
means  of  taking  from  strangers  what  they  considered  as  right- 
fully their  own.  Hence  they  became  versed  in  predatory  forays, 
and  accustomed  to  bloodshed.    Their  passions  were  eager,  and, 
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with  a  little  management  on  the  part  of  some  of  their  most 
powerful  neighboun,  they  could  eanlj  be  '  hounded  out^'  to  use 
an  expressiye  Soottiah  phrase,  to  oonmiit  violence,  of  which  the 
wily  instigatoTB  took  the  advantage,  and  left  the  ignorant  Mao- 
Oregors  an  undivided  portion  of  blame  and  punishment.  This 
policy  of  pushing  on  the  fierce  clans  of  the  Highlands  and 
Borders  to  break  the  peace  of  the  country  is  accounted  by  the 
historian  one  of  the  most  dangerous  practices  of  his  own  period, 
in  which  the  MacGregors  were  considered  as  ready  agents. 

Notwithstanding  these  severe  denunciations,  which  were 
acted  upon  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  were  conceived, 
some  of  the  dan  still  possessed  property,  and  the  chief  of  the 
name  in  1592  is  designed  Allaster  MacGregor  of  Olenstrae. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  brave  and  active  man ;  but^  from  the 
tenor  of  his  confession  at  his  death,  appears  to  have  been 
engaged  in  many  and  desperate  feuds,  one  of  which  finally 
proved  fatal  to  himself  and  many  of  his  followers.  This  was 
the  celebrated  conflict  at  Glenfruin,  near  the  south-western 
extremity  of  Loch  Lomond,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  Mao- 
Oregors  continued  to  exercise  much  authority  by  the  eo/ir  a 
glcdve^  or  right  of  the  strongest^  which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned. 

There  had  been  a  long  and  bloody  feud  betwixt  the  Mao- 
Gregors  and  the  Laird  of  Luss,  head  of  the  f anuly  of  Colquhotm, 
a  powerful  race  on  the  lower  part  of  Loch  Lomond.  The 
MacGregors'  tradition  affirms  that  the  quarrel  began  on  a  very 
trifling  subject.  Two  of  the  MacGregors  being  benighted,  asked 
shelter  in  a  house  belonging  to  a  dependant  of  the  Colqtdkouns, 
and  were  refused.  They  t^en  retreated  to  an  out-house^  took 
a  wedder  from  the  fold,  killed  it^  and  supped  off  the  carcass, 
for  which  (it  is  said)  they  offered  payment  to  the  proprietor. 
The  Laird  of  Luss  seized  on  the  ofienders,  and,  by  the  summary 
process  which  feudal  barons  had  at  their  command,  had  them 
both  condemned  and  executed.  The  MacGregors  verify  this 
account  of  the  feud  by  appealing  to  a  proverb  current  amongst 
them  execrating  the  hour  {MuLt  dku  an  ea/rhail  gkU)  that  &e 
black  wedder  with  the  white  tail  was  ever  lambed.  To  avenge 
this  quarrel  the  Laird  of  MacGregor  assembled  his  clan,  to  the 
number  of  three  or  four  hundred  men,  and  marched  towards 
Luss  from  the  banks  of  Loch  Long,  by  a  pass  called  Baid  na 
Gadi  or  the  Highlandman's  Pass. 

Sir  Humphrey  Colquhoun  received  early  notice  of  this  in- 
cursion, and  coUected  a  strong  force,  more  than  twice  the 
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ntunber  of  that  of  the  inYadexB.  He  had  ^with  him  the  gentle- 
men  d  the  name  of  Buchanan,  with  the  Oiahama  and  other 
gentry  of  the  Lennox,  and  a  party  of  the  citizens  of  Dmnharton, 
under  command  of  Tobias  SmoUett,  a  magistrate  or  bailie  of 
that  town,  and  ancestor  of  the  celebrated  author. 

The  parties  met  in  the  valley  of  Olenfniin,  which  signifies 
the  Glen  of  Sorrow,  a  name  that  seemed  to  anticipate  the  event 
of  the  day,  which,  fatal  to  the  conquered  party,  was  at  least 
equally  so  to  the  viotorB,  the '  babe  unborn '  of  Clan  Alpine  having 
reason  to  repent  it.  The  MacGrogors,  somewhat  discouraged 
by  the  appearance  of  a  force  much  superior  to  their  own,  were 
cheered  on  to  the  attack  by  a  seer  or  second-sighted  person, 
who  professed  that  he  saw  the  shrouds  of  the  dead  wrapt  around 
their  principal  opponents.  The  dan  charged  with  great  fuiy 
<m  the  front  of  the  enemy,  while  John  MaoGregor,  witi[i  a  strong 
party,  made  an  unexpected  attack  on  the  flank.  A  great  part 
of  the  Colquhouns*  f oroe  consisted  in  cavaliy,  which  could  not 
act  in  the  boggy  ground.  They  were  said  to  have  disputed  the 
field  manfully,  but  were  at  length  completely  routed,  and  a 
merdless  slaughter  was  exercised  on  the  fugitives,  of  whom 
betwixt  two  and  three  hundred  fell  on  the  field  and  in  the 
pursuit.  If  the  MaoGregors  lost^  as  is  averred,  only  two  men 
slain  in  the  action,  they  had  slight  provocation  for  an  indis- 
criminate massacre.  It  is  said  that  their  fury  extended  itself 
to  a  party  of  students  for  clerical  orders  who  had  imprudently 
come  to  see  the  battle.  Some  doubt  is  thrown  on  this  fact 
from  the  indictment  against  the  chief  of  the  Clan  Gregor  being 
silent  on  the  subject^  as  is  the  historian  Johnston  and  a  Pro- 
fessor Boss,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  battle  twenty-nine 
years  after  it  was  fought.  It  is,  however,  constantly  averred 
by  the  tradition  of  the  country,  and  a  stone  where  the  deed 
was  done  is  called  Led^jrMhinMtevr^  the  Minister  or  Clerk's 
Flagstone.  The  MacGregors  impute  this  cruel  action  to  the 
ferocity  of  a  single  man  of  their  tribe,  renowned  for  size  and 
strength,  called  Dugald  Ciar  Mohr,  or  the  Great  Mouse-coloured 
Man.  He  was  MaoGregor's  foster-brother,  and  the  chief  com- 
mitted the  youths  to  his  charge,  with  directions  to  keep  them 
safely  till  the  afiGray  was  over.  Whether  fearful  of  their  escape 
or  incensed  by  some  sarcasms  which  they  threw  on  his  tribe, 
or  whether  out  of  mere  thirst  of  blood,  this  savage,  while  the 
other  MacGregors  were  engaged  in  the  pursuit^  poniarded  his 
helpless  and  defenceless  prisoners.  When  the  chieftain,  on  his 
return,  demanded  where  the  youths  were,  the  Ciar  (pronounced 
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Eiar)  Mohr  drew  oat  his  bloody  dirk,  saying  in  Gaelic,  'Aiik 
that  and  God  save  me  1 '  The  latter  words  allude  to  tlie  ex- 
clamation which  his  victims  used  when  he  was  murdering  them. 
It  would  seem,  thereforei  that  this  horrible  part  of  the  stoiy  is 
founded  on  fact^*  though  the  number  of  the  youths  so  slain  is 
probably  exaggerated  in  the  Lowland  accounts.  The  common 
people  say  that  the  blood  of  the  Oiar  Mohr's  victims  can  never 
be  washed  off  the  stone.  When  MacGregor  leamt  their  fate 
he  expressed  the  utmost  horror  at  the  deed,  and  upbraided  his 
foster-brother  with  having  done  that  which  woidd  occasion  the 
destruction  of  him  and  his  dan.  This  homicide  was  the  ancestor 
of  Rob  Roy  and  the  tribe  from  which  he  was  descended.  He 
lies  buried  at  the  church  of  Fortingal,  where  his  sepulchre^ 
covered  with  a  large  stone,!  is  still  shown,  and  where  his  great 
strength  and  courage  are  the  theme  of  many  traditions.  { 

MacGregor's  brother  was  one  of  the  very  few  of  the  tribe 
who  was  slain.  He  was  buried  near  the  field  of  battle,  and  the 
place  is  marked  by  a  rude  stone,  called  the  Grey  Stone  of 
MacGregor. 

Sir  Humphrey  Golquhoun,  being  well  mounted,  escaped  for 
the  time  to  the  castle  of  Banochar  or  Bennachra.     It  proved  no 

*  [For  a  ktor  and  more  oonect  Tonlon,  aae  a  note  to  the  IntrodnctiOQ  to  A  Legtnd 

t  I  hare  been  inibnned  that,  at  no  rtaj  remote  peiiod,  it  waa  ptopoaed  to  take  thia 
laive  stone  which  marks  the  grave  of  Dogald  Ciar  Mohr  and  convert  it  to  the  purpoaa 
of  the  lintel  of  a  window,  the  threshold  of  a  door,  or  some  snch  mean  nse.  A  man  of 
the  Clan  MacGregor,  who  was  somewhat  denneed,  took  fire  at  this  insult,  and  when 
the  workmen  came  to  remove  the  stone,  planted  himself  upon  it,  with  a  broad-axe  in 
his  hand,  swearing  he  would  daah  ont  the  brains  of  any  one  who  should  disturb  tha 
monument.  Athletic  in  person,  and  insane  maagk  to  be  totallv  regardless  of  conse- 
qnenoes,  it  was  thought  beat  to  give  way  to  his  humour ;  and  the  poor  madman  kepi 
sentinel  on  the  stona  day  and  nighty  till  tha  proposal  of  removing  it  was  entirely 
dropped. 

}  The  above  is  the  aoconnt  wfaieh  I  And  in  a  manuaerivt  history  of  the  dan  MJM- 
Gregor,  of  which  I  was  indulged  with  a  perusal  by  Donald  MacGieaor,  Bsq..  late  Mi^or 
of  the  88d  regiment,  where  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  collect  tiaaitions  and 
written  documents  oonoeming  the  flunUy.  But  an  ancient  and  constant  tndition,  wb> 
served  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  particularly  those  of  the  Clan  Mao- 
Fkrlane,  relieves  DugaM  Ciar  Mohr  of  tha  guilt  of  murdering  the  youths,  and  lays 
the  blame  on  a  certain  Donald  or  Duncan  Lean,  who  performed  the  act  of  cruelty,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  gfllle  who  attended  him,  named  Cbarlioch  or  Charlie.  They  say 
that  the  homicidee  oared  not  again  Join  their  clan,  but  that  they  resided  in  a  wild  and 
solitary  state  as  outlaws  in  an  uniroquented  part  of  the  MacFurlanes'  territory.  Here 
they  lived  for  some  time  undisturbed,  tUl  they  committed  an  act  of  brutal  violence  on 
two  defenoeleas  women,  a  mother  and  daughter  of  the  MacFarlane  clan.  In  revenge 
of  this  atrocity,  the  MacFarlanes  hunted  them  down  and  shot  them.  It  is  said  tht 
▼ounger  rufllan,  Charlioch,  might  have  escaped,  being  remarkablv  swift  of  ibot  But 
nis  crime  became  his  punishment,  for  the  female  whom  he  had  outraged  had  defended 
herself  desperately,  and  had  stabbed  him  with  his  own  dirk  on  the  thlffh.  He  was 
lame  fh>m  the  wonnd,  and  was  the  more  easily  overtaken  and  killed.  I  incline  to  think 
that  this  last  is  the  true  edition  of  the  sto^,  and  that  the  guilt  was  transferred  to 
Dugald  Ciar  Mohr  as  a  man  of  higher  name.  Or  it  is  possible  these  subordinate  per- 
sons had  only  executed  his  orders.~I  have  leamt  that  uugald  Giai  Mohr  was  in  truth 
dead  several  years  before  the  batUa,  my  authority  being  his  representative,  Mr.  Qregor- 
aon  of  Ardtoniish  (Later  NoteX 
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sure  defence,  howeyer,  for  he  was  shortly  after  mtirdered  in  a 
Tault  of  the  castle,  the  family  annab  say  hy  the  MacGregors, 
though  other  accounts  charge  the  deed  upon  the  MaoFarlanes. 

This  battle  of  Glenfruin,  and  the  seyeiity  which  the  victors 
exerdsed  in  the  pmrsuit^  was  reported  to  King  James  YI.  in  a 
manner  the  most  unfavourable  to  the  Clan  Gregor,  whose  general 
character,  being  that  of  lawless  though  brave  men,  could  not 
much  avail  them  in  such  a  case.  That  James  might  fully 
imderstand  the  extent  of  the  slaughter,  the  widows  of  the  slain, 
to  the  number  of  eleven  score,  in  deep  mourning,  riding  upon 
white  palfreys,  and  each  bearing  her  husband's  bloody  shirt  on 
a  spear,  appeared  at  Stirling,  in  presence  of  a  monarch  peculiarly 
accessible  to  such  sights  of  fear  and  sorrow,  to  demand  vengeance 
for  the  death  of  their  husbands,  upon  those  by  whom  they  had 
been  made  desolate. 

The  remedy  resorted  to  was  at  least  as  severe  as  the  cruelties 
which  it  was  designed  to  punish.  By  an  Act  of  the  Privy  Council, 
dated  Sd  April  1603,  the  name  of  MacGregor  was  expressly 
abolished,  and  those  who  had  hitherto  borne  it  were  commanded 
to  change  it  for  other  surnames,  the  pain  of  death  being 
denoimced  against  those  who  should  call  themselves  Gregor  or 
MacGregor,  the  names  of  their  feithers.  Under  the  same 
penalty  all  who  had  been  at  the  conflict  of  Glenfruin,  or 
accessory  to  other  marauding  parlies  charged  in  the  act,  were 
prohibited  from  carrying  weapons,  except  a  pointless  kiiif e  to 
eat  their  victuals.  By  a  subsequent  Act  of  Coimcil,  24th  June 
1613,  death  was  denounced  against  any  persons  of  the  tribe 
formerly  called  MacGregor  who  should  presume  to  assemble  in 
greater  numbers  than  four.  Again,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament^ 
1617,  Chap.  26,  these  laws  were  continued,  and  extended  to  the 
zifiing  generation,  in  respect  that  great  numbers  of  the  children 
of  those  against  whom  the  Acts  of  Privy  Council  had  been 
directed  were  stated  to  be  then  approaching  to  maturity,  who, 
if  permitted  to  resume  the  name  of  their  parents,  would  render 
the  clan  as  strong  as  it  was  before. 

The  execution  of  those  severe  acts  was  chiefly  entrusted  in 
the  west  to  the  Earl  of  Argyle  and  the  powerful  clan  of  Camp- 
bell, and  to  the  Earl  of  Athole  and  his  followers  in  the  more 
eastern  Highlands  of  Perthshire.  The  MacGregors  faOed  not 
to  resist  with  the  most  determined  courage ;  and  many  a  valley 
in  the  West  and  North  Highlands  retains  memory  of  ^e  severe 
conflicts,  in  which  the  proscribed  clan  sometimes  obtained 
transient  advantages,  and  always  sold  their  lives  dearly.    At 
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length  the  pride  of  AUaster  MacGregor,  the  chief  of  the  dan, 
was  80  much  lowered  by  the  sufferingB  of  his  people  that  he 
resolved  to  surrender  himself  to  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  with  his 
principal  followers,  on  condition  that  they  shoiild  be  sent  out  of 
Scotland.  If  the  unfortunate  chiefs  own  acpount  be  true,  he 
had  more  reasons  than  one  for  expecting  some  favour  from  the 
Earl,  who  had  in  secret  advised  and  encouraged  him  to  many 
of  the  desperate  actions  for  which  he  was  now  <»lled  to  so  severe 
a  reckoning.  But  Argyle,  as  old  Biirell  expresses  himself,  kept 
a  Highlandman's  promise  with  them,  fulfilling  it  to  the  ear  and 
breaking  it  to  the  sense.  MacGregor  was  sent  under  a  stzong 
guard  to  the  frontier  of  England,  and  being  thus,  in  the  literal 
sense,  sent  out  of  Scotland,  Argyle  was  judged  to  have  kept 
faith  with  him,  though  the  same  party  which  took  him  there 
brought  him  back  to  Edinburgh  in  custody. 

MacGregor  of  Glenstrae  was  tried  before  the  Court  of 
Justiciary,  20th  January  1604,  and  found  guilty.  He  appears 
to  have  been  instantly  conveyed  from  the  bar  to  the  gsilows ; 
for  Birrell,  of  the  same  date,  reports  that  he  was  hanged  at  the 
Cross,  and,  for  distinction's  sake»  was  suspended  higher  by  his 
own  height  than  two  of  his  kindred  and  friends,  (hi  the  18th 
of  February  following  nine  more  of  the  MaoGregors  were 
executed,  after  a  long  imprisonment^  and  several  others  in  the 
beginning  of  March. 

The  Earl  of  Argyle's  service,  in  conducing  to  the  surrender 
of  the  insolent  and  wicked  race  and  name  of  MacGregor, 
notorious  limmers  and  malefactors,  and  in  the  in-bringing  of 
MacGregor,  with  a  great  many  of  die  leading  men  of  the  dan, 
worthily  executed  to  death  for  their  offences,  ib  thankfully 
acknowledged  by  Act  of  Parliament^  1607,  Chap.  16,  and  re- 
warded with  a  grant  of  twenty  chalders  of  victual  out  of  the 
lands  of  Eintyre. 

The  MaoGregors,  notwithstanding  the  letters  of  fire  and 
sword,  and  orders  for  military  execution  repeatedly  directed 
against  them  by  the  Scottish  legislature,  who  apparently  lost 
all  the  calmness  of  conscious  dignity  and  security,  and  could 
not  even  name  the  outlawed  clan  without  vituperation,  showed 
no  inclination  to  be  blotted  out  of  the  roll  of  clanship.  They 
submitted  to  the  law,  indeed,  so  far  as  to  take  the  names  of  the 
neighbouring  families  amongst  whom  they  happened  to  live, 
nominally  becoming,  as  the  case  might  render  it  most  con- 
venient, Drummonds,  Campbells,  Grahams,  Buchanans,  Stewarts, 
and  the  like ;  but  to  all  intents  and  purposes  of  combination 
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and  mutual  attachment  they  remamed  the  Clan  Gregor,  united 
together  for  right  or  witmg,  and  menacing  with  the  general 
yengeance  of  &eir  race  whomsoever  oonmiitted  aggressionB 
against  any  individual  of  their  number. 

They  continued  to  take  and  give  offence  with  as  little  hesita- 
tion as  before  the  legislative  dispeision  which  had  been  at- 
tempted, as  appears  from  the  preamble  to  Statute  1633,  chapter 
30,  setting  forth  that  the  Clan  Oregor,  which  had  been  sup- 
pressed and  reduced  to  quietness  by  the  great  care  of  the  late 
King  James  of  eternal  memory,  had  nevertheless  broken  out 
again  in  the  cotrnties  of  Perth,  Stirling,  Clackmannan,  Menteith, 
Lennoi:,  Angus,  and  Meams ;  for  which  reason  the  statute  re- 
establishes the  disabilities  attached  to  the  dan,  and  grants  a 
new  commission  for  enforcing  the  laws  against  that  widced  and 
rebellious  race. 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  severities  of  King  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.  against  this  imfortunate  people,  who  were  rendered 
furious  by  proscription,  and  then  ptmished  for  yielding  to  the 
passions  which  had  been  wilfuUy  irritated,  the  MacOregors  to  a 
man  attached  themselves  during  the  Civil  War  to  the  cause  of 
the  latter  monarch.  Their  bards  have  ascribed  this  to  the  native 
respect  of  the  MacOregors  for  the  crown  of  Scotland,  which 
their  ancestors  once  wore,  and  have  appealed  to  their  annorial 
bearings,  which  display  a  pine-tree,  crossed  saltire-wise  with  a 
naked  sword,  the  point  of  which  supports  a  royal  crown.  But, 
without  denying  that  such  motives  may  have  had  their  weight, 
we  are  disposed  to  think  that  a  war  which  opened  the  Low 
Country  to  the  ndds  of  the  Clan  Oregor  would  have  more  charms 
for  them  than  any  inducement  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
Covenanters,  which  would  have  brought  them  into  contact  with 
Highlanders  as  fierce  as  themselves,  and  having  as  little  to  lose. 
Patrick  MacGr^or,  their  leader,  was  the  son  ^  a  distinguished 
chief  named  Duncan  Abbarach,  to  whom  Montrose  wrote  letters 
as  to  his  trusty  and  special  friend,  e3cpreB8ing  his  reliance  on 
his  devoted  loyalty  with  an  assurance  that,  when  once  his 
Majesty's  afiairs  were  placed  upon  a  permanent  footing,  the 
grievances  of  the  Clan  MacGregor  should  be  redressed. 

At  a  subsequent  period  of  these  melancholy  times  we  find 
the  Clan  Gregor  claiming  the  immunities  of  other  tribes,  when 
simmioned  by  the  Scottish  Parliament  to  resist  the  invasion  of 
the  Commonwealth's  anny  in  1651.  On  the  last  day  of  March 
in  that  year  a  supplication  to  the  King  and  Parliament,  from 
Calum  MacCondaohie  Yich  Euen  and  Euen  MacCondachie  Euen, 
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in  their  cfwn  name  and  that  of  the  whole  name  of  MaoGfegor, 
set  forth  that»  while^  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Pariiament^ 
enjoining  all  clans  to  come  out  in  the  present  service  imder 
their  chieftains,  for  the  defence  of  religion,  king,  and  kingdoms, 
the  petitioners  were  drawing  their  men  to  guard  the  passes  at' 
the  head  of  the  river  Forth,  they  were  interfered  with  by  the 
Earl  of  Athole  and  the  Laird  of  Buchanan,  who  had  required 
the  attendance  of  many  of  the  Clan  Gregor  upon  their  arrays. 
This  interference  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  change  of  name, 
which  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  claim  of  the  Earl  of 
Athole  and  the  Laird  of  Buchanan  to  muster  the  MaoGr^ors 
under  their  banners,  as  Murrays  or  Buchanans.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  petition  of  the  MacGregors  to  be  permitted  to 
come  out  in  a  body  as  other  clans  received  any  answer.  But 
upon  the  Restoration,  King  Charles,  in  the  first  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment of  his  reign  (Statute  1661,  Chap.  195),  annulled  the  various 
acts  against  the  Clan  Gregor,  and  restored  them  to  the  full  use 
of  their  family  name,  and  the  other  privileges  of  liege  subjects, 
setting  forth,  as  a  reason  for  this  lenity,  that  those  who  were 
formerly  designed  MacGregors  had,  during  the  late  troubles, 
conducted  themselves  with  such  loyalty  and  affection  to  his 
Majesty  as  might  justly  wipe  off  all  memory  of  former  mis- 
carriages, and  take  away  aU  marks  of  reproach  for  the  same. 

It  is  singular  enough  that  it  seems  to  have  aggravated  the 
feelings  of  the  nonconforming  Presbyterians  when  the  penalties 
which  were  most  unjustly  imposed  upon  themselves  were  re- 
laxed towards  the  poor  MacGregors ;  so  little  are  the  best  men, 
any  more  than  the  worst,  able  to  judge  with  impartiality  of  the 
same  measures  as  implied  to  themselves  or  to  others.  Upon 
the  Restoration  [Revolution]  an  influence  inimical  to  this  un- 
fortunate clan,  said  to  be  the  same  with  that  which  afterwards 
dictated  the  Massacre  of  Glencoe,  occasioned  the  re-enaction 
of  the  penal  statutes  against  the  MacGregors.  There  are  no 
reajBona  given  why  these  highly  penal  acts  should  have  been 
renewed ;  nor  is  it  alleged  that  the  clan  had  been  guilty  of  late 
irregularities.  Indeed,  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  the 
clause  was  formed  of  set  purpose  in  a  shape  which  should  elude 
observation;  for,  though  containing  conclusions  fatal  to  the 
rights  of  so  many  Scottish  subjects,  it  is  neither  mentioned  in 
the  title  nor  the  rubric  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  which  it 
occurs,  and  is  thrown  briefly  in  at  the  close  of  the  Statute  1693, 
Chap.  61,  entitled,  '  An  Act  for  the  Justiciary  in  the  Highlands.' 

It  does  not^  however,  appear  that  after  the  Revolution 
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the  aots  against  the  clan  weire  severely  enloroed ;  and  in  the 
latter  haJf  of  the  18th  century  thej  were  not  enforced  at  alL 
G(Hnmi8si(nier8  of  supply  were  named  in  Parliament  by  the 
proscribed  title  of  MaciQregor,  and  decrees  of  courts  of  justice 
were  pronounced,  and  legal  deeds  entered  into,  under  the  same 
appellative.  The  MacGregors,  however,  while  the  laws  continued 
in  the  statute  book,  still  suffered  under  the  deprivation  of  the 
name  which  was  their  birthright^  and  some  attempts  were 
made  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  another,  MaoAlpine  or  Grant 
being  proposed  as  the  title  of  ^  whole  clan  in  future.  No 
agreement,  however,  could  be  entered  into ;  and  the  evil  was 
submitted  to  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  until  full  redress  was 
obtained  from  the  British  Parliament  by  an  act  abolishing  for 
ever  the  penal  statutes  which  had  been  so  long  imposed  upon 
this  ancient  race.  This  statute^  well  merited  by  the  services 
of  many  a  gentleman  of  the  dan  in  behalf  of  their  king  and 
country,  was  passed,  and  the  clan  proceeded  to  act  upon  it  with 
the  same  spirit  of  ancient  times  which  had  made  them  suffer 
severely  under  a  deprivation  that  would  have  been  deemed  of 
little  consequence  by  a  great  part  of  their  fellow-subjects. 

They  entered  into  a  deed  recognising  John  Murray  of  Lan- 
rick,  Esq.  (afterwards  Sir  John  ^^cGregor,  Baronet),  represent- 
ative of  the  family  of  Glencamook,  as  lawfully  descended 
from  the  ancient  stock  and  blood  of  the  Lairds  and  Lords  of 
MacGregor,  and  therefore  acknowledged  him  as  their  chief 
on  all  lawful  occasions  and  causes  whatsoever.  This  deed  was 
subscribed  by  eight  hundred  and  twenty-siz  persons  of  the 
name  of  MacGregor  capable  of  bearing  arms.  A  great  many 
of  the  clan  during  the  last  war  formed  themselves  into  what 
was  caUed  the  Clan  Alpine  regiment,  raised  in  1799,  under  the 
command  of  their  Ghi^  and  his  brother  Colonel  MacGregor. 

Having  briefly  noticed  the  history  of  this  clan,  which  presents 
a  rare  and  interesting  example  of  the  indelible  character  of  the 
patriarchal  system,  &e  AuUior  must  now  offer  some  notices  of 
the  individual  who  gives  name  to  this  volume. 

In  giving  an  account  of  a  Highlander,  his  pedigree  is  first 
to  be  considered.  That  of  Bob  Boy  was  deduct  from  Ciar 
Mohr,  the  Great  Mouse -coloured  Man,  who  is  accused  by 
tradition  of  having  slain  the  young  students  at  the  battle  of 
Glenfruin. 

Without  puBzling  ourselves  and  our  readers  with  the  intri- 
cacies of  Highland  genealogy,  it  is  enough  to  say  that,  after 
the  death  of  AUaster  MacGregor  of  Glenstrae,  the  dan,  disr 
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oonraged  by  the  tmremittiiig  peneeution  of  their  ftnemitfws  aeem 
not  to  have  had  the  means  of  placing  themaelyes  under  the 
command  of  a  single  chief.  According  to  their  places  of  resi- 
dence and  immediate  descent^  the  seyeral  families  were  led  and 
directed  b j  Chieftains,  which,  in  the  Highland  acceptation,  signi- 
fies the  head  of  a  particular  branch  of  a  tribe,  in  opposition  to 
Chief y  who  is  the  leader  and  conmiander  of  the  whole  name. 

The  family  and  descendants  of  Dugald  Ciar  Mohr  lived 
chiefly  in  the  mountains  between  Loch  Lomond  and  Loch 
Katrine,  and  occupied  a  good  deal  of  property  there^  whether  by 
sufferance,  by  the  right  of  the  sword,  which  it  was  never  safe 
to  dispute  with  them,  or  by  legal  titles  of  various  kinds,  it 
would  be  useless  to  inquire  and  unnecessaxy  to  detail.  Enough, 
there  they  certainly  were ;  a  people  whom  their  most  poweaful 
neighbours  were  desirous  to  conoliate,  their  friendship  in  peace 
being  yeiy  necessary  to  the  quiet  of  the  vicinage,  and  thdr 
assistance  in  war  equally  prompt  and  effectual. 

Bob  Roy  MacGregor  Campbell,  which  last  name  he  bore  in 
consequence  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  abolishing  his  own,  Was 
the  younger  son  of  Donald  MacGregor  of  Glengyle,  said  to  have 
been  a  lieutenant-colonel  (probabfy  in  the  service  of  James 
II.),  by  his  wife»  a  daughter  of  Campbell  of  Glenfalloch.  RoVs 
own  designation  was  of  InverBnaidj  but  he  appears  to  have 
acquired  a  right  of  some  kind  or  other  to  the  property  or  posses- 
sion of  Craig  Boyston,  a  domain  of  rock  and  forest  lying  on  the 
east  side  of  Loch  Lomond,  where  that  beautiful  lake  stretches 
into  the  dusky  mountains  of  Glenfalloch. 

The  time  of  his  birth  is  uncertain.  But  he  is  said  to  have 
been  active  in  the  scenes  of  war  and  plunder  which  succeeded 
the  Bevolution;  and  tradition  affirms  him  to  have  been  the 
leader  in  a  predatoiy  incursion  into  the  parish  of  Eappen,  in 
the  Lennox,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1691.  It  was  of 
almost  a  bloodless  character,  only  one  person  losing  his  life ; 
but  from  the  extent  of  the  depredation  it  was  long  di^inguished 
by  the  name  of  the  Hership  (or  devastation)  of  Kippen.*  The 
time  of  his  death  is  also  uncertain,  but,  as  he  is  said  to  have  sur- 
vived the  year  1733,  and  died  an  aged  man,  it  is  probable  he  may 
have  been  twenty-five  about  the  time  of  the  Hership  of  Kippen, 
which  would  assign  his  birth  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 

In  the  more  quiet  times  which  succeeded  the  Revolution, 
Bob  Boy,  or  Bed  Bobert^  seems  to  have  exerted  his  active 
talents,  which  were  of  no  mean  order,  as  a  drover  or  trader 
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in  oatUe  to  a  great  extent.  It  may  well  be  suppoeed  that  in 
those  days  no  Lowland,  much  less  Engliahi  drovera  yentored 
to  enter  the  Highlanda.  The  cattle,  which  were  the  staple 
commodity  of  the  monntains,  were  escorted  down  to  fairs  on 
the  borders  of  the  Lowlands  by  a  party  of  Highlanders,  with 
their  aims  rattling  around  them,  who  dealt,  however,  in  all 
honour  and  good  faith  with  their  Southern  customers.  A 
fray,  indeed,  would  sometimes  arise,  when  the  Lowlandmen, 
ehi^y  Borderers,  who  had  to  supply  the  English  market, 
used  to  dip  their  bonnets  in  the  next  brook,  and,  wrapping 
them  round  their  hands,  oppose  their  cudgels  to  the  naked 
broadswords,  which  had  not  always  the  superiority.  I  have 
heard  from  aged  persons  who  had  been  engaged  in  such  afirays 
that  the  Highlanders  used  remarkably  fair  play,  never  using 
the  point  of  the  sword,  far  less  their  pistols  or  daggers ;  so  that 

With  many  a  stiff  thwack  and  many  a  bang, 
Hard  crabtree  and  oold  iron  rang. 

A  slash  or  two,  or  a  broken  head,  was  easily  accommodated, 
and,  as  the  trade  was  of  benefit  to  both  parties,  trifling  skir- 
mishes were  not  allowed  to  interrupt  its  harmony.  Lideed,  it 
was  d  vital  interest  to  the  Highlanders,  whose  income,  so  far 
as  derived  from  their  estates,  depended  entirely  on  the  sale  of 
black  cattle ;  and  a  sagacious  and  experienced  dealer  benefited 
not  only  himself  but  his  Mends  and  nei^bours  by  his  specu- 
lations. Those  of  Bob  Boy  were  for  sevonal  years  so  successful 
as  to  inspire  general  confidence,  and  raise  him  in  the  estimation 
of  the  country  in  which  he  resided. 

His  importance  was  increased  bv  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  succeeded  to  the  management  of  his 
nephew  Gregor  MacGregor  of  Glengyle's  property,  and,  as  his 
tutor,  to  such  influence  with  the  dan  and  following  as  was  due 
to  the  representative  of  Dugald  Ciar.  Such  influence  was  the 
more  uncontrolled  that  this  family  of  the  MacGregors  seem  to 
have  refused  adherence  to  MacGregor  of  Glencamock,  the 
ancestor  of  the  present  Sir  £wan  MacGregor,  and  asserted  a 
kind  of  independence. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Bob  Boy  acquired  an  interest  by 
purchase,  wadset^  or  otherwise  to  the  property  of  Giaig  Boyston 
already  mentioned.  He  was  in  particular  favour  during  this 
prosperous  period  of  his  life  with  his  nearest  and  most  power- 
ful neighbour,  James,  first  Duke  of  Montrose^  from  whom  he 
received  many  marks  of  regard.    His  Grace  consented  to  give 
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his  nephew  and  himeelf  a  right  of  property  on  the  estates  of 
Glengyle  and  Inyersnaid,  which  thej  had  till  then  only  hd.d  as 
kindly  tenants.  The  Ihike,  also,  with  a  -view  to  the  interest 
of  the  country  and  his  own  estate,  supported  our  adventurer 
by  loans  of  money  to  a  considerable  amount^  to  enable  him  to 
carry  on  his  speculations  in  the  cattle  trade. 

Unfortunately  that  species  of  commerce  was  and  is  liable  to 
sudden  fluctuations ;  and  Rob  Roy  was  by  a  sudden  depression 
of  markets,  and,  as  a  friendly  tiadition  adds,  by  the  bad  faith 
of  a  partner  named  MacDcoiald,  whom  he  had  imprudently 
received  into  his  confidence  and  entrusted  with  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  rendered  totally  insolvent  He  absconded,  of 
course,  not  empty-handed,  if  it  be  true,  as  stated  in  an  ad> 
vertisement  for  his  apprehension,  that  he  had  in  his  possession 
sums  to  the  amount  of  J^IOOO  sterling,  obtained  fnmi  several 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  under  pretence  of  purchasing  cows  for 
them  in  the  Highlands.  This  advertisement  appeared  in  June 
1712,  and  was  several  times  repeated.  It  fixes  the  period  when 
Bob  Roy  exchanged  his  commercial  adventures  for  speculations 
of  a  very  different  complexion.* 

He  appears  at  this  period  first  to  have  removed  from  his 
ordinary  dwelling  at  Inversnaid  ten  or  twelve  Scots  miles 
(which  is  double  the  number  of  English)  farther  into  the  High- 
lands, and  commenced  the  lawless  sort  of  life  which  he  after- 
wards followed.  The  Duke  of  Montrose,  who  conceived  himself 
deceived  and  cheated  by  MacGr^or's  conduct^  employed  legal 
means  to  recover  the  money  lent  to  him.  Rob  Roy's  landed 
property  was  attached  by  tiLe  regular  form  of  legal  procedure^ 
and  his  stock  and  furniture  made  the  subject  of  arrest  and  sale. 

It  is  said  that  this  diligence  of  the  law,  as  it  is  called  in 
Scotland,  which  the  Engli^  more  bluntly  term  distress,  was 
used  in  this  case  with  uncommon  severity,  and  that  the  legal 
satellites,  not  usually  the  gentlest  persons  in  the  world,  had 
insulted  MacQregor's  wife  in  a  manner  which  would  have 
aroused  a  milder  man  than  he  to  thoughts  of  unbounded 
vengeance.  She  was  a  woman  of  fierce  and  haughty  temper, 
and  is  not  unlikely  to  have  disturbed  the  officers  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  duty,  and  thus  to  have  incurred  ill-treatment, 
though,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
stoiy  sometimes  told  is  a  popular  exaggeration.  It  is  certain 
that  she  felt  extreme  anguish  at  being  expelled  from  the  banks 
of  Loch  Lomond,  and  gave  vent  to  her  feelings  in  a  fine  piece  of 

*  See  Appendix  Na  I. 
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pipe-miusio^  still  well  known  to  amateurs  b  j  the  name  of  *  Bob 
Boy's  Lament.' 

The  fugitiye  is  thought  to  have  found  his  first  place  of 
refuge  in  Glen  Dochart,  under  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane's  protec- 
tion; for,  though  that  family  had  been  active  agents  in  the 
destruction  of  the  MacGregors  in  former  times,  they  had  of 
late  years  sheltered  a  great  maiiy  of  the  name  in  their  old 
possessions.  The  Duke  pi  Axgyle^was  also  one  of  Bob  Boy's 
protectors,  so  far  as  to  affiwd  Mm,  according  to  the  Highland 
phrase,  wood  and  water — ^the  shelter,  namely,  that  is  affi>rded  ; 
by  the  forests  and  lakes  of  an  inaccessible  coimtry. 

The  great  men  of  the  Highlands  in  that  time,  besides  being 
anxiously  ambitious  to  keep  up  what  was  called  their  '  following,' 
or  military  retainers,  were  also  desirous  to  have  at  their  disposal 
men  of  resolute  character,  to  whom  the  world  and  the  world's 
law  were  no  friends,  and  who  might  at  times  ravage  the  lands  or 
destroy  the  tenants  of  a  feudaJ  enemy,  without  bringing  re- 
sponsibility on  their  patrons.  The  strife  between  the  names 
of  Campbell  and  Graham,  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  17th 
century,  had  been  stamped  with  mutual  loss  and  inveterate 
enmity.  The  death  of  the  great  Marquis  of  Montrose  on  the  one 
side,  the  defeat  at  Inverlochy  and  cruel  plundering  of  Lorn  on  the 
other,  were  reciprocal  injuries  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  Bob 
Boy  was,  therefore,  sure  of  refuge  in  the  country  of  the  Camp- 
bells, both  as  having  assumed  their  name,  aa  connected  by  his  |  f. 
mother  with  the  jEamilyjc^  Glenfalloch,  and  as  an  enemy  to  the  | 
rival  house  of  ,Montro8^.  The  extent  of  Argyle's  possessions, ,' 
and  the  power  of  retreating  thither  in  any  emergency,  gave 
great  encouragement  to  the  bold  schemes  of  revenge  which  he 
had  adopted. 

This  was  nothing  short  of  the  maintenance  of  a  predatory  \ 
war  against  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  whom  he  considered  as  the 
author  of  his  exclusion  from  civil  society,  and  of  the  outlawry 
to  which  he  had  been  sentenced  by  letters  of  homing  and 
caption  (legal  writs  so-called),  as  well  as  the  seizure  of  his  goods 
and  adjudicaticm  of  his  landed  property.  Against  his  Grace, 
therefore,  his  tenants,  friends,  allies,  and  relatives  he  disposed 
himself  to  employ  every  means  of  annoyance  in  his  power ;  and 
though  this  was  a  circle  sufficiently  extensive  for  active  depre- 
dation, Bob,  who  professed  himself  a  Jacobite,  took  the  liberty 
of  extending  his  sphere  of  operations  against  all  whom  he  chose 
to  consider  as  friendly  to  the  revolutionary  government^  or  to 
that  most  obnoxious  of  measures,  the  Union  of  the  Kingdoms. 
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Under  one  or  other  of  these  pretexts  all  his  neighboars  of  the 
Lowlands  who  had  anything  to  lose,  or  were  unwilling  to  ooin> 
pound  for  seeority  by  paying  him  an  annual  sum  for  protection 
or  forbearance,  were  exposed  to  his  lavages. 

The  country  in  wluch  this  priYate  warfare  or  system  of 
depredation  was  to  be  earned  on  was,  until  opened  up  by 
roads,  in  the  highest  degree  foyourable  for  his  purpose.  It  was 
broken  up  into  narrow  yaUeys,  the  habitable  part  of  which  bore 
no  proportion  to  the  huge  wildernesses  of  forest,  rocks,  and 
precipices  by  which  they  were  encircled,  and  which  was,  more- 
over, full  of  inextricable  passes,  morasses,  and  natural  strengths, 
imknown  to  any  but  the  inhabitants  themselves,  where  a  few 
men  acquainted  with  the  ground  were  capable,  with  ordinary 
address,  of  bafiSing  the  pursuit  of  numbers. 

The  opinions  and  habits  of  the  nearest  neighbours  to  the 
Highland  line  were  also  highly  favourable  to  Bob  Roy's  purpose. 
A  large  proportion  of  them  were  of  his  own  clan  of  MacGregor, 
who  claimed  the  property  of  Balquidder  and  other  Highland 
districts  as  having  been  part  of  the  ancient  possessions  of 
their  tribe,  though  the  harsh  laws,  under  the  severity  of 
which  they  had  suffered  so  deeply,  had  assigned  the  ownership 
to  other  families.  The  civil  wars  of  the  17  th  century  had 
accustomed  these  men  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  they  were 
peculiarly  brave  and  fierce  from  remembrance  of  their  sufferings. 
The  vicinity  of  a  comparatively  rich  Lowland  district  gave  elao 
great  temptations  to  incursion.  Many  belonging  to  other  clans, 
habituated  to  contempt  of  industry  and  to  the  use  of  arms, 
drew  towards  an  unprotected  frontier  whidi  promised  facility 
of  plunder ;  and  the  state  of  the  country,  now  so  peaceable  and 
quiet^  verified  at  that  time  the  opinion  which  Dr.  Johnson 
heard  with  doubt  and  suspicion,  that  the  most  disorderly  and 
lawless  districts  of  the  Highlands  were  those  which  lay  nearest 
to  the  Lowland  line.  There  was,  therefore,  no  difficulty  in 
Bob  Boy,  descended  of  a  tribe  which  was  widely  dispersed  in 
the  country  we  have  described,  collecting  any  number  of 
followers  whom  he  might  be  able  to  keep  in  action  and  to 
maintain  by  his  proposed  operations. 

He  himself  appears  to  have  been  singularly  adapted  for  the 
profession  which  he  proposed  to  exercise.  His  stature  was  not 
of  the  tallest,  but  his  person  was  uncommonly  strong  and  com- 
pact. The  greatest  peculiarities  of  his  frame  were  the  breadth 
of  his  shoulders,  and  the  great  and  almost  disproportioned 
length  of  his  arms ;  so  remarkable,  indeed,  that  it  was  said  he 
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oouldy  without  Btooping,  tie  the  garten  of  his  Highland  hose, 
which  are  placed  two  inches  below  the  knee.  His  countenance 
was  open,  manlj,  stem  at  periods  of  danger,  but  frank  and 
cheerful  in  his  hours  of  f estivit j.  His  hair  was  dark  red,  thick, 
and  frixsled,  and  curled  short  around  the  lace.  His  fius^ion  of 
dress  showed,  of  course^  the  knees  and  upper  part  of  the  leg, 
which  was  described  to  me  as  resembling  that  of  a  Highland 
buU,  hirsute,  with  red  hair,  and  eyindng  muscular  strength 
similar  to  that  animaL  To  these  personal  qualifications  must 
be  added  a  masteriy  use  of  the  Highland  sword,  in  which  his 
length  of  arm  gave  him  great  advantage,  and  a  perfect  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  all  the  recesses  of  the  wild  country  in 
which  he  harboured,  and  the  character  of  the  various  indi- 
vidualsy  whether  friendly  or  hostile,  with  whom  he  might  come 
in  contact. 

His  mental  qualities  seem  to  have  been  no  less  adapted  to 
the  droumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  Though  the 
descendant  of  the  bloodthirsty  Ciar  Mohr,  he  inherited  none 
of  his  ancestor's  ferocity.  On  the  contrary.  Bob  Boy  avoided 
every  appearance  of  cruelty,  and  it  is  not  averred  that  he  was 
ever  the  means  of  unnecessary  bloodshed,  or  the  actor  in  any 
deed  which  could  lead  the  way  to  it.  His  schemes  of  plunder 
were  contrived  and  executed  with  equal  boldness  and  sagacity, 
and  were  almost  universally  successful,  from  the  skill  with  which 
they  were  laid  and  the  secrecy  and  rapidity  with  which  they  were 
executed.  Like  Bobin  Hood  of  England,  he  was  a  kind  and 
gentle  robber,  and,  whfle  he  took  from  the  rich,  was  liberal  in 
relieving  the  poor.  This  might  in  part  be  policy ;  but  the  uni- 
versal tradition  of  the  country  spoiks  it  to  have  arisen  from  a 
better  motive.  All  whom  I  have  conversed  with,  and  I  have 
in  my  youth  seen  some  who  knew  Bob  Boy  personally,  gave 
him  the  character  of  a  benevolent  and  humane  man  '  in  his 
way.' 

His  ideas  of  morality  were  those  of  an  Arab  chief,  being  such 
as  naturally  arose  out  of  his  wild  education.  Supposing  Bob 
Roy  to  have  argued  on  the  tendency  of  the  life  which  he  pur- 
sued, whether  horn  choice  or  from  necessity,  he  would  doubtless 
have  assumed  to  himself  the  character  of  a  brave  man,  who, 
deprived  of  his  natural  rights  by  the  partiality  of  laws, 
endeavoured  to  assert  them  by  the  strong  hand  of  natural 
power ;  and  he  is  most  f eUdtoudiy  described  as  reasoning  thus, 
in  the  high-toned  poetry  of  my  gifted  friend  Wordsworth : 

IV  c 
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Say,  tfaMi,  tliat  1m  hm  wIm  ■■  biwp& 
Ab  wIm  in  thou^t  ■■  bold  in  deed ; 

For  in  the  prindples  of  thinfli 
He  aoa^t  hie  monl  oreecL 

Said  generoDB  Bob,  *Wliatneedof  bodkit 
Buni  all  the  etatatee  and  their  ahel w  I 

They  stir  ns  up  efainst  our  kind, 
AsA  worn,  ageinat  oozaelTea. 

*  We  have  a  pavion,  make  a  law. 

Too  &lae  to  giude  na  or  control ; 
And  for  the  law  itself  we  fight 

In  bittemeas  of  sooL 

'And  Duded,  blinded  thna,  we  kae 
Disonotions  that  are  plain  and  few  ; 

These  find  I  grayen  on  my  hearti 
That  tella  me  what  to  do. 

*The  oreatores  see  of  flood  and  field. 
And  those  tiiat  tnyel  on  the  wind ; 

With  them  no  strife  oan  last ;  they  Uto 
In  peaoe,  and  peace  of  mind. 

'  For  why  t    Because  the  good  old  rale 
Suflioeth  them :  the  simple  plaiL 

That  they  should  take  who  have  tne  power, 
And  ibey  should  keep  who  can. 

'  A  lesson  which  is  cniickly  leam'd, 
A  signal  this  which  all  oan  see ; 

Thus,  nothing  here  provokes  the  strong 
To  wanton  cruelty. 

<  All  freakishneaB  of  mind  is  ciheok'd, 
He  tamed  who  foolishly  aspires, 

While  to  the  measure  of  his  might 
Each  iSuhiona  his  ~ 


*  All  kinds  and  creatures  stand  and  fall 
By  strength  of  prowess  or  of  wit ; 

'TIS  God's  appointment  who  must  sway. 
And  who  is  to  submit 

'  Since  then  the  rule  of  right  is  plain, 

And  longest  life  is  but  a  day. 
To  haye  my  ends,  maintain  my  ri^ts, 

ru  take  the  ahortest  way.' 

And  thus  among  these  rocks  he  liyod, 
Through  summer's  heat  and  winter's  snow : 

The  ea^e,  he  was  lend  above. 
And  Bob  was  lord  below. 
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We  are  not^  however,  to  suppoee  the  character  of  this  dis- 
tinguished outlaw  to  be  that  of  an  actual  hero,  acting  uniformly 
and  consistently  on  such  moral  principles  as  the  illustrious  baid 
who^  standing  by  his  grave,  has  vindicated  his  fame.  On  the 
contrary,  as  is  common  with  barbarous  chiefs,  Rob  Boy  appears 
to  have  mixed  his  professions  of  principle  with  a  large  all^  of 
craft  and  dissimulation,  of  which  his  conduct  during  the  &vil 
War  is  sufficient  proof.  It  is  also  ssdd,  and  truly,  that,  although 
his  courtesy  was  one  of  his  strongest  characteristics,  yet  some- 
times he  assumed  an  arrogance  of  manner  which  was  not  easilv 
endured  by  the  h^hnapirited  men  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
and  drew  tiie  daring  outlaw  into  frequent  disputes,  from  which 
he  did  not  always  come  off  with  credit.  From  this  it  has  been 
inferred  that  Bob  Boy  was  more  of  a  bully  than  a  hero^  or  at 
least  that  he  had,  according  to  the  common  phrase,  his  fighting 
days.  Some  aged  men  who  knew  him  well  have  described  him 
also  as  better  at  -a  uUch-hdue^  or  scuffle  within  doors,  than  in 
mortal  combat.  The  tenor  of  his  life  may  be  quoted  to  repel 
this  charge ;  while^  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed  rendered  him  prudently 
averse  to  Tnaintaining  quarrels  where  nothing  was  to  be  had 
save  blows,  and  where  Buceess  would  have  raised  up  against 
him  new  and  powerful  enemies,  in  a  country  where  revenge  was 
stiU  considered  as  a  duty  rather  than  a  crime.  The  power  of 
cwminimding  his  passions  on  sudi  occasions,  far  from  being  in- 
consistent with  the  part  which  MacGvegor  had  to  perform,  was 
essentially  necessary,  at  the  penod  whea  he  lived,  to  prevent 
his  career  from  bebg  cut  short 

I  may  here  mention  one  or  two  occasions  on  which  Rob  Roy 
appears  to  have  given  way  in  the  manner  alluded  to.  My  late 
venerable  friend,  John  Rinnsay  ol  Oohtertyre,  alike  eminent  as 
a  classical  scholar  and  as  an  authentic  register  of  the  ancient 
history  and  manners  of  Scotland,  informed  me  that  on  occasion 
of  a  public  meeting  at  a  bonfire  in  the  town  of  Doune,  Rob  Roy 
gave  some  offence  to  James  Edmondstone  of  Newton,  the  same 
gentleman  who  was  unforttmately  concerned  in  the  slaughter 
of  Lord  Rollo  (see  Maclaurin's  Criminal  TrtcUs,  No.  IX.),  when 
Edmondstone  compelled  MacGregor  to  quit  the  town  on  pain  of 
being  thrown  by  him  into  the  bonfire.  '  I  broke  one  of  your 
ribs  on  a  former  occasion,'  said  he,  'and  now,  Rob,  if  you 
provoke  me  farther,  I  will  break  your  neck.'  But  it  must  be 
remembered  thai  Edmondstone  was  a  man  of  consequence  in  the 
Jacobite  party,  as  he  carried  the  royal  standard  of  James  YII. 
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at  the  battle  of  Sharrififioiuir,  and  alao^  that  he  was  near  the 
door  of  his  own  manaion-houae,  and  probably  mirrounded  by  hii 
friends  and  adherents.  Bob  Bo j,  howeTer,  suffered  in  reputa- 
tion for  retiring  under  such  a  threat. 

Another  wdl-youohed  case  is  that  of  Cunningham  of 
Boquhan. 

Henry  Cunningham,  Esq.,  of  Boquhan,  was  a  gentleman  of 
Stirlingdiire»  who,  like  many  ergnitiities  of  our  own  time,  united 
a  natund  high  spirit  and  daring  oharaoter  with  an  afiectatiim 
of  delicacy  of  address  and  manners  amounting  to  foppery.* 
He  chanced  to  be  in  company  with  Bob  Boy,  who^  either  in 
contempt  of  Boquhan's  supposed  effeminacy,  or  because  he 
thought  him  a  safe  person  to  fix  a  quarrel  on  (a  point  which 
Rob's  enemies  alleged  he  was  wont  to  consider),  insulted  him 
80  grossly  that  a  challenge  passed  between  them.  The  good- 
wife  of  the  clachan  had  hidden  Cunningham's  sword,  and,  while 
he  rummaged  the  house  in  quest  of  lus  own  or  some  other,  Bob 
Boy  went  to  the  Shieling  Hill,  the  appointed  place  of  combat^ 
and  paiaded  there  with  great  maj  eety,  waiting  for  his  antagonist 
In  the  meantime  Cunningham  had  rummaged  out  an  old  sword, 
and,  entering  the  ground  of  contest  in  all  haste^  rushed  on  the 
outlaw  with  such  unexpected  fury  that  he  fairly  drove  him  off 
the  field,  nor  did  he  show  himself  in  the  YiUage  again  for  some 
time.  Mr.  MacGregor  Stirling  has  a  softened  account  of  this 
anecdote  in  his  new  edition  of  Nimmo's  SUriingMre;  still  he 
records  Bob  Boy's  discomfiture. 

Occasionally  Bob  Boy  suffered  disasters  and  incurred  great 
personal  danger.  On  one  remarkable  occasion  he  was  saved  by 
the  coolness  of  his  lieutenant,  Macanaleister,  or  Fletcher,  the 
Little  John  of  his  band — a  fine  active  fellow,  d  course^  and 
celebrated  as  a  marksman.  It  happened  that  MacQregor  and 
his  party  had  been  surprised  and  dispersed  by  a  superior  force 
of  horse  and  foot,  and  the  word  was  given  to '  split  and  squander.' 
Each  shifted  for  himself,  but  a  b(dd  dragoon  attached  himself 

*  Hlfl  ooon00  ami  afltotetkui  of  foppery  mn  united,  whtoli  !■  leee  freqnently  tlie 
case,  with  a  spbrit  of  Innate  modesty.  He  u  thoa  deacrlbed  In  Loid  Bbming"!  ■atuioal 
▼enea,  entitled  'Aigyle'a  Leree'— 

Biz  tlmea  had  Hairy  bow'd  unseen 

Beftire  he  dared  advance ;     ^ 
The  Duke  then,  turning  ronnd  well  pleased, 

Said,  *8are  joa*Te  been  in  France, 
A  more  polite  and  jannty  mein 

Inerersawbeftne'; 
Then  Hairy  bow'd,  and  blnah'd,  and  bow'd. 

And  Btmttod  to  the  door. 

See  a  CoOfction  tft  Original  Pimm,  by  Scotch  Qentlomen,  toL  11.  page  MS. 
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to  punait  of  Bob,  and,  overtaking  him,  strack  at  him  with  his 
broadsword.  A  plate  of  iron  in  his  bonnet  saved  the  MacGregor 
fnun  being  cat  down  to  the  teeth ;  bnt  the  blow  was  heavy 
enough  to  bear  him  to  the  ground,  crying  as  he  feU,  '  0,  Mao- 
aoaleistery  is  there  naething  in  herf  (i.e,  in  the  gun).  The 
trooper,  at  the  same  time  exclaiming,  *  D — ^n  ye,  your  mother 
never  wrou^t  your  night-cap  I'  had  his  arm  raised  for  a 
seccNsd  blow,  when  Macanaleister  fired,  and  the  ball  pierced  the 
dragoon's  heart 

Such  as  he  was,  Rob  Roy's  progress  in  his  occupation  is  thus 
described  by  a  gentleman  of  sense  and  talent,  who  resided 
within  the  circle  of  his  predatory  wars,  had  probably  felt  their 
effects,  and  speaks  of  them,  as  might  be  expected,  with  little  of 
the  forbearance  with  which,  from  their  peculiar  and  romantic 
character,  they  are  now  regarded. 

'This  num  (Rob  Boy  MaoQrcttor),  who  wu  a  person  of  sagscity,  and 
neither  wanted  strata^mn  nor  a&ress,  having  abandoned  himself  to  all 
lioentionsnesB^  sett  himself  att  the  head  of  all  the  loose,  vagrant,  and 
desperate  people  of  that  clan  in  ^e  west  end  of  Perth  and  Stirung  shires, 
ana  infestMl  those  whole  oonatryB  with  tbeifts,  robbeiys,  and  deprraations. 
Yeiy  few  who  lived  within  lus  reach  (that  is,  within  the  distance  of  a  noo- 
tarnal  expedition)  oonld  promise  to  themselves  security,  either  to  their 
persons  or  effects,  without  subjecting  themselves  to  pay  him  a  heavy  and 
shamefiill  tax  of  hJads-maiU,  He  at  last  proceeded  to  such  a  degree  of 
aadaoioasness  that  he  committed  robbeiys,  raised  depredations  [oontribu- 
tionsl.  and  resented  quanela  at  the  head  of  a  very  considerable  body  of 
anned  men,  in  open  oay,  and  in  the  face  of  the.govemment '  * 

The  extent  and  success  of  these  depredations  cannot  be  sur- 
prising when  we  consider  that  the  scene  of  them  was  laid  in  a 
country  where  the  general  law  was  neither  enforced  nor  re- 
spected. 

Having  recorded  that  the  general  habit  of  cattle-stealing  had 
blinded  even  those  of  the  better  classes  to  the  infamy  of  the 
practice,  and  that,  as  men's  property  consisted  entirely  in  herds, 
it  was  rendered  in  the  highest  degree  precarious,  Mr.  Graham 
adds — On  these  accounts  there  is  no  culture  of  groimd,  no 
improvement  of  pastures,  and,  from  the  same  reasons,  no  manu- 
factures, no  trade;  in  short,  no  industry.  The  people  are 
extremely  prolific,  and  therefore  .so  numerous  that  there  is  not 
business  in  that  country,  according  to  its  present  order  and 
economy,  for  the  one-half  of  them.     Every  place  is  full  of  idle 

*  Mr.  Graham  of  Qartmore's  Cauau  qf  the  DialmtaneeB  in  tlu  ITiglUanda.  Bee 
Jamleson's  edition  of  Burt's  Utten  frtm  1M  North  qf  SooOand,  Appendix,  vol.  U. 
p.  848. 
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pe(»>l6^  aoooBtomad  to  azma,  and  laqr  in  ereiTtiung  bat  zapiaeB 
ana  depredatioDB.  Am  hudduU  or  aqmwUm  hooaea  aie  to  be 
f oond  eyerywhere  thioagh  the  oountry,  ao  in  theae  th^  saunter 
away  their  time,  and  frequently  oonaome  there  the  letuma  of 
their  illegal  purohaaea.  Here  the  laws  haye  nerer  been  exe* 
outed,  nor  the  authority  of  the  magistrate  ever  estaUiahed. 
Here  the  officer  of  the  law  neither  ciasn  nor  oaa  ezeoate  bia 
duty,  and  several  plaoea  are  abore  thirty  milea  from  lawful 
persona.  In  shorti  here  ia  no  order,  no  authority,  no  govern- 
ment. 

The  period  of  the  Bebellkm,  1715,  approached  soon  after 
Rob  Boy  had  attained  celebrity.  Hia  Jacobite  partialitiea  were 
now  plaioed  in  oppoaition  to  hu  sense  of  the  obligationa  which 
he  owed  to  the  indirect  protection  of  the  Duke  of  AictIc.  But 
the  desire  of  'drowning  his  Bounding  stepa  amid  me  din  of 
general  war'  induced  him  to  join  the  forces  of  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
although  his  patron,  the  Duke  of  Aigyle,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  army  opposed  to  the  Highland  insurgents. 

The  MaoGregors,  a  laige  sept  of  them  at  least,  that  of  Ciar 
Mohr,  on  this  occaaion  were  not  commanded  by  Rob  Roy,  but 
by  his  nephew  already  mentioned,  Gregor  MaoGregor,  otherwise 
called  James  Graham  of  Glengyle,  and  still  better  remembered 
by  the  Gaelic  epithet  of  Ghlune  Dhu^  i,e.  Black  Knee,  from  a 
black  spot  on  one  of  his  knees,  which  his  Highland  garb 
rendered  visible.  There  can  be  no  question,  however,  that, 
being  then  veiy  young,  Glengyle  must  have  acted  on  most 
occasions  by  the  advice  and  direction  of  so  experienced  a  leader 
as  his  uncle. 

The  MacGregors  assembled  in  numbers  at  that  period,  and 
began  even  to  threaten  the  Lowlands  towards  the  lower 
extremity  of  Loch  Lomcmd.  They  suddenly  seised  all  the 
boats  which  were  upon  the  lake,  and,  probably  with  a  view  to 
some  enterprise  of  their  own,  drew  them  overland  to  Inversnaid, 
in  order  to  intercept  the  progress  of  a  large  body  of  west-country 
Whigs  who  were  in  arms  for  the  government,  and  moving  in 
that  direction. 

The  Whigs  made  an  excursion  for  the  recovery  of  the  boats. 
Their  forces  consisted  of  volunteers  from  Pauley,  Kilpatrick, 
and  elsewhere,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  a  body  of  seamen, 
were  towed  up  the  river  Leven  in  long-boats  belonging  to  the 
ships  of  war  then  lying  in  the  Clyde.  At  Luss  they  were 
joined  by  the  forces  of  Sir  Humpbrey  Colquhoun  and  James 
Grants  his  son-in-law,  with  their  followers,  attired  in  the 
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SBgUand  dreaiQt  the  period,  which  is  pictureequelydeeeribed.* 
The  whole  party  Grosaed  to  Craig  Royrtoiiy  but  the  MaoGregors 
did  not  offer  combat.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  account  of  the 
expedition  given  by  the  historian  Rae,  they  leaped  on  shore  at 
Craig  Boyston  with  the  utmost  intrepidity^  no  enemy  appearing 
to  oppose  them,  and,  by  the  noise  of  their  drams,  winch  they 
beat  incessantly,  and  the  dischaige  of  their  artillery  and  small- 
arms^  terrified  the  MaoGregors,  whom  they  appear  never  to 
have  seen,  out  d  their  fastnesses,  and  caused  them  to  fly  in  a 
panic  to  the  general  camp  of  the  Highlanders  at  Strath  FiUan. 
The  low-country  men  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  the 
boats,  at  a  great  expenditure  of  noise  and  courage,  and  little 
risk  of  danger. 

After  this  temponuy  removal  from  his  old  haunts.  Bob  Boy 
was  sent  by  the  Earl  of  Mar  to  Aberdeen,  to  raise,  it  is  believed, 
a  part  of  the  Clan  Gregor  which  is  settled  in  that  countiy. 
These  men  were  of  his  own  family  (the  race  of  the  Ciar  Mohr). 
They  were  the  descendants  of  about  three  hundred  MaoGregors 
whom  the  Earl  of  Murray,  about  the  year  1624,  transported  ^m 
his  estates  in  Menteith  to  oppose  against  his  enemies  the  Mac- 
intoshes, a  race  as  hardy  and  restless  as  they  were  themselves. 

But  while  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen  Bob  Boy  met  a  relation 
d  a  Tory  different  dass  and  character  from  those  whom  he  was 
sent  to  summon  to  arms.  This  was  Dr.  James  Gregory  (by 
descent  a  MacGregor),  the  patriarch  of  a  dynasty  of  professors 
distinguished  for  Utmij  and  scientific  talent,  and  the  grand- 
father of  the  late  eminent  physician  and  accomplished  scholar, 

*  'At  ni^t  fhej  arrlTwl  at  Lqm,  irlMro  fliey  wen  Joiiied  by  Sir  Hmnphray 
Oolqnlioaii  of  Lqm,  and  Junai  Gnnt  of  Ploflnrden,  hii  ■on-lii-laWi  IbUotred  tj  40 
or  fiO  atately  fUlowi  in  their  ehctt  hoee  and  belted  plalde,  armed  each  of  tbem  with  a 
weU-flxed  gun  on  hii  ■boulder,  a  ■trons  bandnme  tMget,  with  a  sluupopointed  iteel  of 
above  half  an  ell  in  length  screwed  into  the  navel  oi  it,  on  his  left  arm,  a  stnrdy  claymore 
by  hto  side,  ami  a  pistol  or  two.  with  a  doxk  and  knIA),  cm  his  bell'  Tlie  Loch  Lomond 
•spedltloii  waa  JiMwed  worOy  to  torn  a  sepaiate  pamphlet,  which  I  have  not  seen,  but, 
as  qnoted  by  the  ustorlan  bIm,  it  most  be  delectable.  *  On  the  morrow,  being  Thurs- 
day the  IStn,  they  went  on  in  their  expedition,  and  about  no<m  came  to  Innersnaat 
CInTennaidL  the  place  of  danger,  where  the  FlMlmr  men  and  thoee  of  Dnmberton,  and 
eereral  of  the  other  companies,  to  the  number  of  100  men,  with  the  greatest  intrepidity 
laapton  ahcnsgotup  tothe  topofthemoontalna.  and  stood  a  considSMfahle  time,  beating 
thflb  dnnna  an  the  while :  bat  no  enemy  appfBenng.  they  went  in  quest  of  their  boats, 


Which  the  rebels  had  seiaea,  and  having  cssdauy  lifl^ted  on  some  ropes,  aadrars,  and  oara 
hid  among  the  shmba,  at  lenath  theyrouid  the  boats  drawn  up  a  good  way  on  the  huuL 
which  th^  hurled  down  to  tne  loch.  Such  of  them  as  were  nob  dsmmsged  they  carried 
off  with  tnem,  and  each  as  were  thcT  sank  or  hewed  in  pleoss.    That  stme  night  they 

oay  to  Dambarton,  from  whence  they  had  first  set 


ntonied  to  Loss,  and  thence  next  < 
'  ig  slong  with  them  the  ^ 
and  In  the  creeks  of  the  isles,  and  moored  them  nnder  the  cannon  of  the 


OQt^bringing  8l<»ig  with  them  the  whole  boats  they  ^nd  in  their  way  on  either  ride 


oowed  and  flri^ted  away  to  the  rest  of  the  rebels  who  were  encamped  at  Strath 
tfilllen t8te»thl111an|.'-4toa's  jfistery ^tfce  JNMWwi,  4to,  p.  «r.  . 
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Piof  esBor  Gregoiy  of  Edmbuigli.  This  gentleniMi  was  at  tte 
time  Piofeasor  of  Medicine  in  King's  College,  Aberdeen^  and 
son  of  Dr.  James  Gregoiy,  distinguished  in  science  as  the 
inventor  of  the  reflecting  telescope.  With  such  a  family  it 
may  seem  oar  friend  Rob  could  have  had.  little  coamiuni<HL 
But  civil  war  is  a  species  of  miseiy  which  introduces  men  to 
stnnge  bedfellows.  Dr.  Gregoty  thought  it  a  point  of  prudence 
to  oUdm  kindred  at  so  oriticd  a  period  with  a  man  so  fomud- 
able  and  influential.  He  invited  Rob  Roy  to  his  house,  and 
treated  him  with  so  much  kindness  that  he  produced  in  his 
generous  bosom  a  degree  of  gratitude  which  seemed  likely  to 
occasion  very  inconvenient  effects. 

The  Professor  had  a  son  about  eight  or  nine  years  old,  a 
lively,  stout  boy  of  his  age,  with  whose  appeaiance  our  High- 
land Robin  Hood  was  much  taken.  On  the  day  before  his 
departure  from  the  house  of  his  learned  relative^  Rob  Roy, 
who  had  pondered  deeply  how  he  might  requite  his  cousin's 
kindness,  took  Dr.  Gregoty  aside  and  addressed  him  to  this 
purport:  'My  dear  kinsman,  I  have  been  thinking  what  I 
could  do  to  show  my  sense  of  your  hospitality.  Now,  here  you 
have  a  fine  spirited  boy  of  a  son,  whom  you  are  ruining  by 
cnauning  himwitii  your  iu»le»  book-leunin^  and  I  amdsteiv 
mined,  by  way  of  manifesting  my  great  good-will  to  you  and 
yours,  to  take  him  with  me  and  make  a  man  of  him.'  The 
learned  Professor  was  utteriy  overwhelmed  when  his  warlike 
kinsman  announced  his  kind  purpose,  in  language  which  implied 
no  doubt  of  its  being  a  proposal  which  woidd  be,  and  ou^t  to 
be,  accepted  with  the  utmost  gratitude.  The  task  of  apology 
or  explanation  was  of  a  most  delicate  description;  and  there 
might  have  been  considerable  danger  in  suffering  Rob  Roy  to 
perceive  that  the  promotion  with  which  he  threatened  the  son 
was,  in  the  fother's  eyes,  the  ready  road  to  the  gallows.  Indeed, 
every  excuse  which  he  could  at  first  think  of,  such  as  regret 
for  putting  his  friend  to  trouble  with  a  youth  who  had  been 
educated  in  the  Lowlands,  and  eo  on,  o^y  strengthened  the 
chieftain's  inclination  to  patroniae  his  young  kinsman,  as  he 
supposed  they  arose  entirely  from  the  modesty  of  the  father. 
He  would  for  a  long  time  take  no  apology,  and  even  spoke  of 
carrying  off  the  youth  by  a  certain  degree  of  kindly  violence, 
whether  his  father  consented  or  not.  At  length  the  perplexed 
Professor  pleaded  that  his  son  was  very  young,  and  in  an  infirm 
state  of  health,  and  not  yet  able  to  endure  the  hardships  of  a 
mountain  life ;  but  that  in  another  year  or  two  he  hoped  his 
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liealih  would  be  fiimlj  established,  and  he  would  be  in  a  fitting 
condition  to  attend  on  his  brave  kinsman,  and  follow  out  the 
splendid  destinies  to  which  he  opened  the  way.  This  agree- 
ment being  made,  the  cousins  piuted — ^Rob  Boy  pledging  his 
hcmour  to  cany  His  yoimg  relation  to  the  hills  with  him  on  his 
next  return  to  Aberdeenshire,  and  Dr.  Gregory,  doubtless,  pray- 
ing in  his  secret  soul  that  he  might  nerer  see  Bob's  Highland 
face  again. 

James  Gregory,  who  thus  escaped  being  his  kinsman's 
recruit^  and  in  all  probability  his  henchman,  was  afterwards 
Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  College,  and,  like  most  of  his 
family,  distinguished  by  his  soientifio  acquirements.  He  was 
rather  of  an  irritable  and  pertinacious  disposition;  and  his 
friends  were  wont  to  remark,  when  he  showed  any  eymptom  of 
these  foibles,  'Ah !  this  comes  of  not  having  been  educated  by 
Boy  Boy.' 

The  connexionl)etween  Bob  Boy  and  his  classical  kinsman 
did  not  end  with  the  period  of  Bob's  transient  power.  At  a 
period  considerably  subsequent  to  the  year  1715  he  was 
walking  in  the  Oastle  Street  of  Aberdeen  arm-in-arm  with  his 
hoet>  Dr.  James  Gregory,  when  the  drums  in  the  barracks 
suddenly  beat  to  arms,  and  soldiers  were  seen  issuing  from  the 
barracks.  'If  these. lads  are  turning  out^'  said  Bob^  taking 
leave  of  his  cousin.with  great  composure,  'it  is  time  for  me  to 
look  after  my  safety.'  &>  saying,  he  dived  down  a  dose,  and,  as 
John  Bunyan  says,  '  iredt  upon  his  way  and  was  seen  no  more.'  * 
'  We  have  alreeuly  stated  that  Bob  Boy's  conduct  during  the 
insurrection  of  l7l5  wa&  very  equivocal.  His  person  and 
followers  were  in  the  Highland  army,  but  his  heart  seems  to 
have  been  with  the  Duke  of  Argyle's.  Yet  the  insurgents  were 
constrained  to  trust  to  him  as  their  only  guide  when  they 
marched  from  Perth  towards  Dumblane,  with  the  view  of  cross- 
ing the  Forth  at  what  are  called  the  Fords  of  Frew,  and  when 
they  themselves  said  he  could  not  be  relied  upon. 

This  movement  to  the  westward  on  the  part  of  the  insur- 
gents brought  on  the  battle  of  Sherrifihiuir,  indecisive  indeed 
in  its  immediate  results,  bulb  of  which  the  Duke  of  Aigyle 

*  The  flnt  of  tlMwanoodotM,  which  brlngB  the  Uffbflst  pitch  (tfdTfl^  so  closely 
in  contsct  with  the  half-ssTsge  state  of  sodetr,  f  haye  heard  told  by  the  late  dis- 
tlnsaiahed  Dr.  Gregory ;  and  the  memMrB  of  his  ihmlly  have  had  the  kindness  to 
eollate  the  story  with  their  reooUectloni  and  IkmUy  documents,  and  ftimlsh  the 
authentic  particulars.  The  second  zests  on  the  recolleetion  of  an  old  man,  who  was 
present  whisn  Bob  took  French  leave  of  his  literary  oonsin  on  hearing  the  drums  beat, 
and  eonunnnioated  the  circumstanoe  to  Mr.  Alexander  Forbes,  a  oonSexion  of  Dr. 
Gregovy  by  marriage,  who  is  stQl  alive. 
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reaped  the  whole  advantage.  In  this  action  it  will  be  reod> 
leoted  that  the  right  wing  of  the  Highlandera  broke  and  cat  to 
pieces  Aigjle's  left  wing,  while  the  clans  on  the  left  of  Mar's 
army,  though  consisting  of  Stewarts,  Maokemdes,  and  Oameroos, 
were  completelj  routed.  During  this  medlej  of  flight  and 
pursuit^  Bob  Roy  retained  his  station  on  a  hill  in  the  centre  of 
the  Highland  position;  and,  though  it  is  said  his  attack  might 
hare  decided  die  day,  he  could  not  be  prerailed  upon  to  charge. 
This  was  the  more  unfortunate  for  the  insurgents,  as  the  lead- 
ing of  a  iMirty  of  the  Macphersons  had  been  committed  to  Mao- 
Gregor.  ThiiB,  it  is  said,  was  owing  to  the  age  and  infiimily  of 
the  chief  of  that  name,  who,  imable  to  lead  his  dan  in  person, 
objected  to  his  heir-apparent^  Macpherson  of  N<nd,  dischaiiging 
his  duty  on  that  occasion ;  so  that  the  tribe,  or  a  part  of  them, 
were  brigaded  with  their  allies  the  MacGregors.  While  the 
fayourable  moment  for  action  was  gliding  away  unemployed. 
Mar's  positiye  orders  reached  Bob  Boy  that  he  should  presently 
attack.  To  which  he  coolly  replied,  'No,  no!  if  they  cannot 
do  it  without  me,  they  cannot  do  it  with  me.'  One  of  the 
Macphersons,  named  Alexander,  one  of  Bob's  original  profession, 
viddioei  a  drover,  but  a  man  of  great  strength  and  spirit^  was 
so  incensed  at  the  inactivity  of  his  temporary  leader  that  he 
threw  off  his  plaid,  drew  his  sword,  and  aaXLed  out  to  his  clans- 
men, '  Let  us  endure  this  no  longer  1  if  he  will  not  lead  you,  I 
will.'  Bob  Boy  replied,  with  great  coolness,  '  Were  the  question 
about  driving  Highland  stots  or  kyloes,  Sandie,  I  would  yield  to 
your  superior  sk^ ;  but^  as  it  respects  the  leading  of  men,  I 
must  be  allowed  to  be  the  better  judge.'  'Did  the  matter 
respect  driving  Glen-Eigas  stots,'  answered  the  Macpherson, 
'the  question  with  Bob  would  not  be,  which  was  to  be  last, 
but  which  was  to  be  foremost.'  Incensed  at  this  sarcasm, 
MacGr^;or  drew  his  sword,  and  they  would  have  fought  upon 
the  spot  if  their  Mends  on  both  sides  had  not  interfered.  But 
the  moment  of  attack  was  completely  lost.  Bob  did  not,  how- 
ever, neglect  his  own  private  interest  on  the  occasion.  In  the 
confusion  of  an  imdecided  field  of  battle  he  enriched  his  fol- 
lowers by  laundering  the  baggage  and  the  dead  on  both  sides. 

The  fine  old  satirical  bcdlad  on  the  battle  of  Sherriffinuir 
does  not  foiget  to  stigmatise  our  hero's  conduct  on  this 
memorable  occasion. 

Bob  Boy  he  stood  watoh 
On  a  hill  for  to  catoh 
The  booty,  for  ati^^t  that  I  saw,  man  ; 
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For  he  ne'er  edTuioed 
From  the  place  where  he  Btanoed, 
Till  nee  mair  wm  to  do  there  at  a',  man. 

Notwithstanding  the  sort  of  neutrality  which  Rob  Boy  had 
contriyed  to  observe  during  the  progress  of  the  Bebellion,  he 
did  not  escape  some  of  its  penalties.  He  was  included  in  the 
act  of  attainder,  and  the  house  in  Bieadalbane,  which  was  his 
place  of  retreat^  was  burned  by  General  Lord  Gadogan,  when, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  insurrection,  he  marched  through 
the  Tfighlands  to  disarm  and  punish  the  offending  dans.  But^ 
upon  going  to  Inreraty  with  about  forty  orfiftr^of  his  followers^ 
Kob  obtained  favour,  by  an  apparent  surrender  of  their  arms 
to  doL  Patrick  Campbell  of  Finab^  who  furnished  them  and  their 
leader  with  protections  under  his  hand*  Being  thus  in  a  great 
measure  secured  from  the  resentment  of  government,  Bob  Boy 
established  his  residence  at  Craig  Boyston,  near  Loch  Lomond, 
in  the  midst  of  his  own  kinsmen,  and  lost  no  time  in  resuming 
his  private  quarrel  with  the  Duke  of  Montrose.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  soon  got  on  foot  as  many  men,  and  well  armed  too,  as 
he  had  yet  commanded.  He  never  stirred  without  a  body- 
guard of  ten  or  twelve  picked  followers,  and  without  much  effort 
could  increase  them  to  fifty  or  sixty. 

The  Duke  was  not  wanting  in  e£forts  to  destroy  this  trouble- 
some adversary.  HIb  Grace  applied  to  General  Carpenter,  com- 
manding the  forces  in  Scotland,  and  by  his  orders  three  parties  of 
soldiers  were  directed  from  the  three  different  points  of  Glasgow, 
Stirling,  and  Finlarig,  near  Killin.  Mr.  Graham  of  Eilleam,  the 
Duke  of  Montrose's  relation  and  factor,  sheriff-depute  also  of 
Dumbartonshire^  accompanied  the  troops,  that  they  might  act 
under  the  dvil  authority,  and  have  the  assistance  of  a  trusty 
guide  well  acquainted  witii  the  hills.  It  was  the  object  of  these 
several  columns  to  arrive  about  the  same  time  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bob  Boy's  residence  and  surprise  him  and  his  followers. 
But  heavy  rains,  the  difficulties  of  the  country,  and  the  good 
intelligenoe  which  the  outlaw  was  always  supplied  with,  dis- 
appointed their  well-conoerted  combination.  The  troops,  finding 
the  birds  were  flown,  avenged  themselves  by  destroying  the 
nest  They  burned  Biob  Boy^s  house^  though  not  with  impunity, 
for  the  MaoGregors,  concealed  among  the  thickets  and  clifiGs, 
fired  on  them  and  killed  a  grenadier. 

Bob  Boy  avenged  himself  for  the  loss  which  he  sustained  on 
this  occasion  by  an  act  of  singular  audacity.  About  the  middle 
of  November  1716  John  Gra^tm  of  Eilleam,  already  mentioned 
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as  &ctor  of  the  Montroee  famil j,  went  to  a  place  called  Chapel 
Errocky  where  the  tenants  of  the  Duke  were  sommoned  to 
appear  with  their  termly  rents.  They  appeared  acoordinglj, 
and  the  factor  had  receiyed  ready  mcmey  to  the  amocmt  of 
about  £300  when  Rob  Boy  entered  the  room  at  the  head  of  an 
armed  party.  The  steward  endeavoured  to  protect  the  Duke's 
property  by  throwing  the  books  of  accounts  and  money  into  a 
garret^  tnurting  they  might  escape  notice.  But  the  experienced 
freebooter  was  not  to  be  baffled  where  such  a  priie  was  at  stake. 
He  recovered  the  books  and  cash,  placed  himself  calmly  in  the 
receipt  of  custom,  examined  the  accountSi  pocketed  the  num^, 
and  gave  receipts  on  the  Duke's  part^  saying  he  would  hold 
reckoning  with  the  Duke  of  Montrose  out  of  the  damages  which 
he  had  sustained  by  his  Grace's  means,  in  which  he  induded 
the  losses  he  had  suffered,  as  well  by  the  burning  of  his  house 
by  General  Cadogan  as  by  the  later  expediticm  against  Craig 
Boyston.  He  then  requested  Mr.  Graham  to  attend  him;  nor 
does  it  appear  that  he  treated  him  with  any  personal  violence;, 
or  even  rudeness,  although  he  informed  him  he  regarded  him 
as  a  hostage,  and  menaced  rough  usage  in  case  he  should  be 
pursued,  or  in  danger  of  being  overtaken.  Few  more  audacious 
feats  have  been  performed.  After  some  rapid  changes  of  place 
(the  fatigue  attending  which  was  the  only  annoyance  that  Mr. 
Graham  seems  to  have  complained  of),  he  carried  his  prisoner 
to  an  island  on  Loch  Katrine,  and  caused  him  to  write  to 
the  Duke,  to  state  that  his  ransom  wan  fixed  at  3400  merks^ 
being  the  balance  which  MacGr^or  pretended  renuiined  due  to 
him,  after  deducting  all  that  he  owed  to  the  Duke  of  Montrose. 

However,  after  detaining  Mr.  Graham  five  or  six  days  in 
custody  on  the  island,  which  is  still  called  Bob  Boy's  Prison, 
and  could  be  no  comfortable  dwelling  for  November  nights,  the 
outlaw  seems  to  have  despaired  of  attaining  further  advantage 
from  his  bold  attempt^  and  suffered  his  prisoner  to  depart  un- 
injured, with  the  account  books  and  bills  granted  by  the  tenants, 
taking  especial  care  to  retain  the  cash.* 

Other  pranks  are  told  of  Bob,  which  argue  the  same  bold- 
ness and  sagacity  as  the  seizure  of  Killeam.t  The  Duke  of 
Montrose,  weary  of  his  insolence,  procured  a  quantity  of  arms 
and   distributed  them   among   his   tenantry,  in   order   that 

*  The  reader  irOl  find  two  Ofriffixiel  letters  of  the  Dake  of  Hontroee,  wltli  that  irhlch 
Mr.  Onham  of  Kflleftm  deepateaed  flram  hli  pEiMii-hoaM  by  tha  oatkw**  oammaiid, 
in  the  Appendix  Na  II. 

t  Aboat  1717  oar  Chieftain  had  the  dangerona  adyentme  of  IhlUng  into  the  handa  of 
the  Duke  of  Athole,  almoat  aa  mnch  hia  enemy  as  the  Dake  of  Moncroae  hiinaelf ;  btit 
his  canning  and  dexterity  again  fireed  him  fh»n  certain  death.    See  Appendix  Na  VII. 
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they  might  defend  themaelTee  agaimst  futnxe  Yiolenoes.  Bat 
thej  fell  into  different  hands  from  thoee  they  were  intended 
for.  The  MacGregon  made  separate  attacks  on  the  houses  of 
the  tenants,  and  disarmed  them  all  one  after  another,  not^  as  was 
supposedy  without  the  consent  of  many  of  the  persons  so  disarmed. 

As  a  great  part  of  the  Duke's  rents  were  payable  in  kind, 
there  were  girneU  (granaries)  established  for  storing  up  the  com 
at  Moulin,  and  elsewhere  on  the  Buchanan  estate.  To  these 
storehouses  Bob  Boy  used  to  repair  with  a  sufficient  force,  and 
of  course  when  he  was  least  expected,  and  insist  upon  the 
delivery  of  quantities  of  grain,  sometimes  for  his  own  use  and 
sometimes  for  the  assistance  of  the  country  people,  always 
giving  regular  receipts  in  his  own  name,  and  pretending  to 
reckon  with  the  Duke  for  what  sums  he  received. 

In  the  meanwhile  a  garrison  was  estabHshed  by  govern- 
ment, the  ruins  of  which  may  be  still  seen  about  half  -way 
betwixt  Loch  Lomimd  and  Loch  Katrine,  upon  Bob  Boy^s 
original  property  of  Inversnaid.  Even  this  militaiy  estabUsh- 
ment  could  not  bridle  the  restless  MaoGregor.  He  contrived 
to  surprise  the  little  fort^  disarm  the  soldiers,  and  destroy  the 
fortification.  It  was  afterwards  re-established,  and  again  taken 
by  the  MacGregors  under  Bob  Boy's  nephew,  Ghlune  Dhu, 
previous  to  the  insurrection  of  1745-46.  Finally,  the  fort  of 
Inversnaid  was  a  third  time  repaired  after  the  extinction  of 
mvil  discord;  and  when  we  find  the  celebrated  General  Wolfe 
oommanding  in  it,  the  imagination  is  strongly  affected  by  the 
variety  of  time  and  events  which  the  circumstance  brings 
simultaneously  to  recollection.     It  is  now  totally  dismantled.* 

It  was  not,  strictly  lepeaking,  as  a  professed  depredator  that 
Bob  Boy  now  conducted  his  operations,  but  as  a  sort  of 
contractor  for  the  police — ^in  Scottish  phrase,  a  lifter  of  black- 
mail. The  nature  of  this  contract  has  been  described  in  the 
Novel  of  WaverU^f  and  in  the  notes  [13,  161  on  that  work. 
Mr.  Graham  of  Gartmore's  description  of  the  cnaracter  may  be 
here  transcribed : — 

'The  oonftiflioii  and  diMfdeis  of  that  oovmtiy  wen  so  great,  and  the 
govemment  so  absolutely  nef^ieatdd  itj  that  the  sober  peome  there  were 
obliged  to  pnrchaee  some  eeounty  to  their  effects  by  Bhamemlland  ignomini- 
008.  oontnctB  of  bladk-fnaiU,    A  person  who  had  the  greatest  correspond- 

*  About  ITM,  when  the  Aathor  dmeed  to  pen  Ifliftt  imy  ipldle  on  a  toar  tliioa^ 
mo  HIghleiMla,  a  ggriaon,  oonslattiig  of  a  single  Tetanui.  ivai  itOl  maliitaliind  at  Inyen- 
BakL  Tlw  YKuntikb  warder  waa  naping  Us  Mriey  ofoft  In  all  pesce  and  txanqniUitj ; 
■ad  wbsn  «•  asked  admittenoe  to  lepoee  onmlyes,  he  told  xm  «•  would  find  the  key  of 
'  the  fiirt' under  the  door. 
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enoe  with  the  tliiflVM  wu  agreed  vith  to  pieeetve  the  Irnds  oomtnieted  f<« 
fircmii  thefts,  for  oertun  rams  to  be  paid  yearly  <mt  of  these  lu^  Uponthia 
fond  he  employed  one  half  of  the  thieves  to  recover  stolen  cattle,  and  the 
other  half  of  ukem  to  steaU,  in  order  to  make  this  agreement  and  black- 
maill  contract  necessary.  The  estates  of  these  gentlemen  who  refused  to 
oontract,  or  give  oonntenanoe  to  that  pemioiona  practice,  are  plundered 
by  the  thieving  part  of  the  watch,  in  order  to  force  them  to  purchase 
their  protection.  Their  leader  calls  himself  the  Chftain  of  the  JFatek^ 
and  his  banditti  go  bv  that  name.  And  as  this  gives  them  a  kind  of 
anUioritr  to  traverse  uie  cotmtry,  so  it  makes  them  cappable  of  doing 
much  miaohiet  These  different  odd  kinds  of  oorp  throagn  the  HighlanoB 
make  altogether  a  veiy  considerable  body  of  men,  inured  mm  their  lufiuicy 
to  the  greatest  fatigues,  and  so  are  capable  to  act  in  a  military  way  when 
occasion  offiars. 

'  People  who  are  ignorant  and  enthmdastick,  who  are  in  absolute  depend- 
ance  upon  their  chi^  or  landlord,  who  are  directed  in  their  oonsdenoes  by 
Koman  Oatholick  priests  or  noiguring  decgymen,  and  who  are  not  masters 
of  any  property,  may  easily  be  formed  into  any  mould.  They  fear  no 
dangers,  as  thej  have  nothing  to  lose,  and  so  can  with  ease  be  induced  to 
attempt  anything.  Kothing  can  make  their  condition  worse  ;  confusions 
and  troubles  do  commonly  indulge  them  in  such  lioentiouaiess  as  by  these 
they  better  it'  * 

Ab  the  piactice  of  oontraoting  for  l)laok-mail  was  an  obrious 
encouragement  to  rapine,  and  a  great  obstacle  to  the  course  of 
justice,  it  woBf  by  the  Statute  1567,  Chap.  21^  declared  a  capital 
crime,  both  on  the  part  of  him  who  levied  and  him  who  paid 
this  sort  of  tax.  But  the  necessity  of  the  case  prevented  the 
execution  of  this  severe  law,  I  believe,  in  anj  one  instance; 
and  men  went  on  submitting  to  a  certsdn  unlawful  impoiitiaQ 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  utter  ruin,  Just  as  it  Hb  now  found 
difi&cult  or  impossible  to  prevent  those  who  have  lost  a  very 
large  sum  of  money  by  robbery  from  compounding  with  the 
felons  for  restoration  of  a  part  dl  their  booty. 

At  what  rate  Hob  Boy  levied  black -mail  I  never  heard 
stated ;  but  there  is  a  formal  contract  by  which  his  nephew,  in 
1741,  agreed  with  various  landholders  of  estates  in  the  counties 
of  Perth,  Stirling,  and  Dumbarton,  to  recover  cattle  stolen  from 
them,  or  to  pay  the  value  within  six  months  of  the  loss  being 
intimated,  if  such  intimation  were  made  to  him  with  sufficient 
despatch,  in  consideration  of  a  payment  of  £5  on  each  XI 00  of 
valued  rent^  which  was  not  a  veiy  heavy  insurance.  Petty 
thefts  were  not  included  in  the  contract ;  but  the  theft  of  one 
horse  or  one  head  of  black  cattle,  or  of  sheep  exceeding  the 
number  of  six,  fell  under  the  agreement. 

Bob  Boy's  profits  upon  such  contracts  brought  him  in  a 

*  Lettmfrm  Uu  North  qfScoOamd,  vol.  ii.  pp.  844-46. 
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ooiudderable  revenue  in  monej  or  oatde,  of  which  he  made  a 
popular  use ;  for  he  was  publicly  liberal  as  well  as  privately 
b^eficent.  The  mimster  of  the  parish  of  Balquidder,  whose 
name  was  Bobison,  was  at  one  time  threatening  to  pursue  the 
parish  for  an  augmentation  of  his  stipend.  Bob  Boy  took  an 
opporttmity  to  assure  him  that  he  would  do  well  to  abstain 
from  this  new  exaction,  a  hint  which  the  minister  did  not  fail 
to  understand.  But»  to  make  him  some  indemnification^  Mao- 
Gregor  presented  him  every  year  with  a  cow  and  afot  sheep;  and 
no  scruples  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  donor  came  by  them 
are  said  to  have  affected  the  reverend  gentleman's  conscience. 

The  following  account  of  the  proceedings  of  Bob  Boy,  on  an 
application  to  him  from  one  of  his  contractors,  had  in  it  some- 
thmg  very  interesting  to  me,  as  told  by  an  old  countryman  in 
the  Lennox  who  was  present  on  the  expedition.  But  as  there 
is  no  point  or  marked  incident  in  the  story,  and  as  it  must 
necessarily  be  without  the  half-frightened,  half-bewildered  look 
with  which  the  narrator  accompanied  his  recollections,  it  may 
possibly  lose  its  effect  when  transferred  to  paper. 

My  infonnant  stated  himaelf  to  have  been  a  lad  of  fifteen,  UWiifl  with 
his  father  on  the  estate  of  a  gentLemaa  in  the  Lennox,  whose  name  I  haTe 
forgotten,  in  the  oapadty  of  herd.  On  a  fine  morning  in  the  end  of 
October,  the  period  when  sooh  calamities  were  ahnoet  always  to  be  appre- 
hended, they  fonnd  the  Highland  tiueves  had  been  down  upon  them,  and 
swept  away  ten  or  twelre  head  of  cattle.  Sob  Boy  was  sent  for,  and  came 
with  a  party  of  seven  or  oi^t  armed  men.  He  hoaxd  with  great  gravity 
all  that  oonld  be  told  him  of  the  ciToomstanoes  of  the  creagh,  and  ex- 
pressed  his  confidence  that  the  herd-widdiefows  conld  not  haye  carried 
their  booty  lar,  and  that  he  should  be  able  to  recover  them.  He  desired 
that  two  LowlanderB  shonld  be  sent  on  ihe  party,  as  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  any  of  his  gentlemen  would  take  th»  trouble  of  driving  the 
cattle  when  he  should  reoover  possession  of  them.  My  informant  and  his 
fa^er  were  despatched  on  the  expedition,  lliey  had  no  good-will  to  the 
journey  ;  nevertheless,  provided  with  a  little  food  and  with  a  dog  to  help 
tiiem  to  mans^  the  cattle,  the;^  set  off  with  MaoQregor.  The^  travellea 
a  louff  day's  journey  in  uie  mreotion  of  the  mountain  BenvoirUch,  and 
sleptlor  the  lu^t  hi  a  ruinous  hut  or  bothy.  The  next  morning  they 
reramed  their  journey  amour  the  hills,  Sob  Boy  directing  their  course  by 
signs  and  marks  on  tne  heow,  which  my  informant  did  not  understand. 

About  noon  Bob  commanded  the  armed  party  to  halt,  and  to  lie 
couched  in  the  heather  where  it  was  thickest  '  Do  you  and  your  son,'  he 
said  to  the  oldest  Lowlander,  '  go  boldly  over  the  hilL  Ton  will  see 
beneath  you,  in  a  glen  on  the  other  side,  your  master's  cattle  feeding,  it 
may  be,  with  others  ;  gather  your  own  together,  taking  care  to  disturb  no 
one  else,  and  drive  them  to  this  place.  If  any  one  speak  to  or  threaten 
you,  tell  them  that  I  am  here,  at  the  head  of  twenty  men.'  '  But  what  if 
the^  abuse  us,  or  kill  us  f '  said  the  Lowland  peasant,  by  no  means 
dohghted  at  finding  the  embassy  imposed  on  him  and  his  son.     '  If  they 
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do  yoa  any  wrongs'  aiid  Bob, '  I  will  nener  foiglirv  tiMOiM  long  m  I  liva.' 
The  Lowliander  ma  by  no  mouiB  content  with  thk  aeoiirity,  bat  did  not 
think  it  safe  to  dispiite  Bob'a  iinunctionB. 

He  and  hia  aon  climbed  the  niU,  therefore,  found  a  deep  valley,  where 
there  graied,  aa  Bob  had  ptedioted^  a  large  herd  of  cattle.  Tney  eaa- 
tionaly  selected  tiioae  which  their  maater  had  loet,  and  took  meaaarea  to 
drive  them  oyer  the  hilL  Aa  aoon  aa  they  bean  to  remoye  them  Uiey 
were  anrpriaed  by  hearing  criea  and  acreama ;  and.  looking  aronnd  in  fear 
and  tremblings  they  saw  a  woman,  aeeming  to  naye  attfted  out  of  the 
earth,  who  ilyted  at  them,  that  ia,  aoolded  them,  in  Gaelie.  When  they 
oontnye^howeyer,  in  the  beet  Qaelio  they  oonld  mnater,  to  deliyer  the 
measage  Bob  Boy  told  them,  ahe  became  auent,  and  diaa^peared  without 
offering  them  any  further  annoyanoe.  The  chief  heard  their  atory  on  their 
retom,  and  spoke  with  ^reat  complacency  of  the  art  which  he  poeeeeaed  of 
patting  each  thingi  to  rights  withont  any  anpleaaaat  boatla  The  party 
were  now  on  their  road  home,  and  the  danger,  though  not  the  &tigoe,  of 
the  expedition  was  at  an  end. 

They  droye  on  the  cattle  with  little  repoae  until  it  waa  nearly  dark, 
when  ttob  proposed  to  halt  for  the  nif^ht  u|>on  a  wide  moor,  across  which 
a  cold  north-east  wind,  with  froet  on  its  wins,  was  ydiistling  to  the  tone 
of  the  Pipers  of  Strath -Dean.*  The  Highlandesa,  sheltered  by  their 
plaids^  lay  down  in  the  heath  comfortably  enoo^^,  bat  the  Lowlanders  had 
no  protection  whateyer.  Bob  Boy,  obserying  this,  directed  one  of  hia 
followera  to  afford  the  old  man  a  iKMiion  of  nia  plaid  ;  '  for  the  callant 
(boy),  he  may,'  aaid  tiie  freebooter,  'keep  himadf  warm  by  walking  about 
and  watching  the  cattle.'  My  informant  heard  this  aentenoe  with  no 
small  diatreaa ;  and,  as  the  firost  wind  grew  more  and  more  cutting,  it 
aeemed  to  freeae  the  yeiy  blood  in  hia  young  yeina.  He  had  been  enweed 
to  weather  all  hia  lile,  he  aaid,  but  neyer  could  fomt  the  cold  of  that 
nif^t ;  in  ao  much  that,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  be  cursed  the 
bright  moon  for  ^ying  no  heat  with  ao  much  lif^t.  At  length  the  aenae 
of  cold  and  weariness  oecame  ao  intolerable  that  he  reaolyed  to  desert  hia 
watoh  to  seek  some  repose  and  ahelter.  With  that  purpoae  he  coached  him- 
aelf  down  behind  one  of  the  meet  bulky  of  the  Hijo^hlanders,  who  acted  aa 
lieutenant  to  the  party.  Not  aatiafiea  with  haying  secured  the  shelter 
of  the  man'a  large  person,  he  ooyeted  a  share  of  hia  plaid,  and  by  imper- 
ceptible degrees  (uew  a  comer  of  it  round  him.  He  was  now  oomparatiyely 
in  pandise,  and  slept  sound  till  daybreak,  when  he  awoke,  and  waa 
ternbly  afraid  on  obeerying  that  hia  noctarnal  operationa  had  altogether 
unooyered  the  duinh^-wasael's  neck  and  ahoulders,  which,  lacking  the 
plsjd  which  should  haye  protected  them,  were  covered  with  ertmreuM  (i«. 
noar  froet).  The  lad  rose  in  great  dread  of  a  beating  at  least,  when  it 
dkould  be  found  how  luxuriously  he  had  been  accommodated  at  the  expenae 
of  a  principal  person  of  the  ^arty.  Good  Mr.  Lieutenant,  however,  got 
up  and  ahook  himaelf,  rubbnut  off  the  hoar  frost  with  hia  plaid,  and 
muttering  aomething  of  a  '  caula  nei^ht'  They  then  drove  on  the  cattie, 
which  were  restored  to  their  owner  without  fiuther  adyenture.  The  aboye 
can  hardly  be  termed  a  tale,  but  yet  it  oontaina  materiala  both  for  the 
poet  and  artist 

It  waa  perhaps  about  the  same  time  that^  by  a  rapid  march 
into  the  Balquidder  hUls  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  his  own 

*  TiM  winds  which  aveep  a  wild  g1e&  in  Badenodi  are  n  celled. 
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tenantiy,  the  Duke  of  M<mtrofle  aotuall j  snrprifled  Bob  Boy 
and  made  bim  prisoner.  He  was  mounted  belund  one  of  the 
Dike's  followers,  named  James  Stewart,  and  made  fast  to  him 
b J  a  horse-girth.  The  person  who  had  him  thus  in  charge  was 
gnuid&fcther  of  the  intelligent  man  of  the  same  name,  now 
deceased,  who  lately  kept  the  inn  in  the  vicinitj  of  Looh  Elatrine, 
and  acted  as  a  guide  to  visitors  through  that  beautiful  scenery. 
IVom  him  I  learned  the  story  many  years  before  he  was  either 
a  publican  or  a  guide,  except  to  moorfowl  shooters.  It  was 
evening  (to  resume  the  story),  and  the  Duke  was  pressing  on 
to  lodge  his  prisoner,  so  long  sought  after  in  vain,  in  some  place 
of  security,  when»  in  crossing  the  Teith  or  Forth,  I  forget  which, 
MacGregor  took  an  opportunily  to  conjure  Stewart^  by  all  the 
ties  of  old  acquaintance  and  good-neighbourhood,  to  give  him 
some  chance  of  an  escape  from  an  assured  doom«  Stewart  was 
moved  with  compassion,  perhaps  with  fear.  He  dipped  the 
girth-buckle,  and  Bob^  dJFopjHng  down  from  behind  the  horse's 
croupe,  dived,  swam,  and  escaped,  pretty  much  as  described  in 
the  NoveL  When  James  Stewart  came  on  shoie^  the  Duke 
hastily  demanded  where  his  prisoner  was;  and,  as  no  distinct 
answer  was  returned,  instanUy  suspected  Stewart's  connivance  at 
the  escape  of  the  outlaw,  and,  drawing  a  steel  pistol  from  his 
belt)  struck  him  down  with  a  blow  on  the  head,  from  the  eflfects 
of  which,  his  descendant  said,  he  never  completely  recovered. 

In  the  success  of  his  repeated  escapes  from  the  pursuit  of 
his  powerful  enemy.  Bob  Boy  at  length  became  wanton  and 
faoetious.  He  wrote  a  mock  diaUenge  to  the  Duke,  which  he 
circulated  among  his  friends  to  amuse  them  over  a  bottle.  The 
reader  will  find  this  document  in  Appendix  III.  It  is  writt^i 
in  a  good  hand,  and  not  particularly  deficient  in  grammar  or 
q)elling.  Our  Southern  readers  must  be  given  to  understand 
that  it  was  a  piece  of  humour — a  quis^  in  short — on  the 
part  of  the  outlaw,  who  was  too  sagacious  to  propose  such  a 
reneontre  in  reality.    This  letter  was  written  in  the  year  1719. 

In  the  following  year  Bob  Boy  composed  another  epistle^ 
very  Utile  to  his  own  reputation,  as  he  therein  confesses  having 
played  booty  during  the  civil  war  of  1715.  It  is  addressed  to 
General  Wade,  at  that  time  engaged  in  disarming  the  Highland 
clans  and  making  military  roads  through  the  country.  The 
letter  is  a  singular  composition.*  It  sets  out  the  writer's  real 
and  unfeigned  desire  to  have  ofiered  his  service  to  King  George, 
but  for  lus  liability  to  be  thrown  into  jail  for  a  civil  debti  at 
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the  iiutaQoe  ci  the  Duke  of  Montrose.  Being  thiu  debarred 
from  takmg  the  right  mde^  he  acknowledged  he  embrnced  the 
wrong  one,  upon  FalstaflTs  principle,  tibat^  ainee  the  king  wanted 
men  and  the  rebels  aoldien,  it  were  worse  shame  to  be  idle  in 
such  a  stirring  world  than  to  embrace  the  worst  side,  were 
it  as  black  as  rebellion  could  make  it.  The  impossibility  of 
his  being  neutral  in  sndi  a  debate  Bob  seems  to  lay  down 
as  an  undeniable  pimomtion.  At  the  same  lame,  while  he 
acknowledges  having  been  forced  into  an  unnatural  rebellion 
against  King  Qeovge,  he  pleads  that  he  not  only  ayoided  acting 
o^nsiyely  against  his  Majesty's  forces  on  aU  occasions,  but^  on 
the  contrary,  sent  to  them  what  intelligence  he  could  collect 
from  time  to  time ;  for  the  truth  of  which  he  refers  to  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Aigyle.  What  influence  this  plea  had  on  General 
Wade  we  haye  no  means  of  knowing. 

Bob  Boy  appears  to  haye  continued  to  liye  yery  much  as 
usual.  His  fkme,  in  the  meanwhile,  passed  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  country  in  which  he  resided.  A  pretended  history 
of  him  appeared  in  London  during  his  lifetime,  under  the  title 
of  The  HtghUmd  JRo^tte.  It  is  a  catch-penny  publication,  bear- 
ing in  front  the  effigy  of  a  species  of  ogre,  with  a  beard  of  a 
foot  in  length ;  and  his  actions  are  as  much  exaggerated  as  his 
personal  appearance.  Some  few  of  the  best  known  adyentures 
ci  the  hero  are  told,  though  with  little  accuracy;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  pamphlet  ia  entirely  fictitious.  It  is  great 
pity  so  excellent  a  Uieme  for  a  narratiye  of  the  kind  had  not 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  De  Foe^  who  was  engaged  at  the  time 
on  subjects  somewhat  similar,  tiiough  inferior  in  dignity  and 
interest. 

As  Bob  Boy  adyanced  in  years  he  became  more  peaceable 
in  his  habits,  axul  Mb  nephew  Gnlune  Dhu,  with  most  of  his  tribe, 
renounced  those  peculiar  quarrels  with  the  Duke  of  Montrose 
by  which  his  uncle  had  been  distinguiBhed.  The  policy  of  that 
great  family  had  latterly  been  rather  to  attach  this  wUd  tribe 
by  kindness  than  to  foUow  the  mode  of  yiolence  which  had 
been  hitherto  ineffectually  resorted  to.  Leases  at  a  low  rent 
were  granted  to  many  of  the  MacGregors,  who  had  heretofore 
held  possessions  in  tiie  Duke's  Highland  property  merely  by 
occupancy ;  and  Glengyle  (or  Black  Knee),  who  continued  to 
act  as  collector  of  black-mail,  managed  his  police  as  a  com- 
mander of  the  Highland  watch  arrayed  at  the  charge  of  goyem- 
ment.  He  is  said  to  haye  strictly  abstained  from  the  open  and 
lawless  depredations  which  his  kinsman  had  practised. 
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It  was  probably  after  this  state  of  temporary  qiiiet  had  been 
obtained  that  Bob  Boy  began  to  think  61  the  conoems  of  his 
future  state.  He  had  been  bred,  and  long  professed  himself,  a 
Protestant;  but  in  his  later  years  he  embraced  the  Boman 
Catholic  faith — ^perhaps  on  Mrs.  Cole's  principle,  that  it  was  a 
comfortable  religion  for  one  of  his  calling.  He  is  said  to  have 
alleged  as  the  cause  of  his  oonTersion  a  desire  to  gratify  the 
noble  family  of  Perth,  who  were  then  strict  Catholics.  Having, 
as  he  observed,  assumed  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  bis 
first  protector,  he  could  pay  no  compliment  worth  the  Earl  d 
Perth's  acceptance  save  complying  with  his  mode  of  religion. 
Bob  did  not  pretend,  when  pressed  closely  on  the  subject>  to 
justify  all  the  tenets  of  Catholicism,  and  acknowledged  that 
extreme  unction  always  appeared  to  him  a  great  waste  of  tdyiey 
or  oil.* 

In  the  last  years  of  Bob  Boy's  life  his  clan  was  involved  in 
a  dispute  with  one  more  powerful  than  themselves.  Stewart  of 
Appin,  a  chief  of  the  tribe  so  named,  was  proprietor  of  a  hill- 
farm  in  the  Braes  of  Balquidder,  called  Invemenly.  The 
MaoGreg<M»  of  Bob  Boy's  tribe  claimed  a  right  to  it  by  ancient 
occupancy,  and  declared  they  would  oppose  to  the  uttermost 
the  settlement  of  any  person  upon  the  ftirm  not  being  of  their 
own  name.  The  Stewarts  came  down  with  two  hun^h^  men, 
veil  aMMd»  to  do  themselves  justice  by  main  force.  The 
MacGr^gon  took  tfaa  field,  but  were  unable  to  muster  an  equal 
strength.  Bob  Boy,  finding  himself  the  weaker  party,  adced 
a  parley,  in  which  he  represented  that  both  clans  were  friends 
to  the  Xtng^  and  that  he  was  unwilling  they  should  be  weakened 
by  mutual  conflict>  and  thus  made  a  merit  of  surrendering  to 
Appin  the  disputed  territory  of  Invemenly.  Appin,  accordingly, 
settled  as  tenants  there,  at  an  easy  quit-rent,  the  MacLarens,  a 
family  dependent  on  the  Stewarts,  and  from  whose  character 
for  strength  and  bravery  it  was  expected  that  they  would  make 
their  right  good  if  annoyed  by  the  MacQregors.  When  all  this 
had  hem  amicably  adjusted,  in  presence  of  the  two  dans  drawn 
up  in  arms  near  the  Kirk  of  Balquidder,  Bob  Boy,  apparently 
fearing  his  tribe  might  be  thought  to  have  ccmceded  too  mudi 
upon  the  occasion,  stepped  forward  and  said  that,  where  so 
many  gallant  men  were  met  in  arms,  it  would  be  shameful  to 
part  without  a  trial  of  skill,  and  therefore  he  took  the  freedom 
to  invite  any  gentleman  of  the  Stewarts  present  to  exchange  a 

*  Such  an  admiMioa  ii  Mcribed  to  tbe  robber,  Donald  Baan  Lean,  in  IToMrlfy, 
chapu  Ldl. 
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few  blows  with  him  for  the  honour  of  their  respeetiTe  dans. 
The  brother-in-law  of  Appiii,  and  Beoond  chieftain  of  the  elan, 
Alaater  Stewart  of  InTemahyle,  aooepted  the  challenge,  and 
they  encountered  with  broadsword  and  target  before  their 
respectiTe  kinsmen.*  The  combat  lasted  till  Rob  receiyed  a 
slight  wound  in  the  arm,  whidbi  was  the  usual  termination  of 
such  a  combat  when  fought  for  honour  only,  and  not  with  a 
mortal  purpose.  Rob  Roy  dropped  his  point  a^id  congratulated 
his  adyersary  on  haying  been  the  first  man  who  eyer  drew  blood 
from  him.  The  yictw  generously  acknowledged  that^  without 
the  adyantage  of  youth  and  the  agility  accompanying  it>  he 
probably  could  not  haye  come  off  with  adyantage. 

This  was  probably  one  of  Rob  Roy's  last  exploits  in  arms. 
The  time  of  his  deatili  is  not  known  with  certainty,  but  he  is 
generally  siud  to  haye  suryiyed  1733,  and  to  haye  died  an  aged 
man.  When  he  found  himself  approaching  his  final  change,  he 
expressed  some  contrition  for  particular  parts  of  his  life,  fiis 
wife  laughed  at  these  scruples  of  conscience,  and  exhorted  him 
to  die  like  a  man,  as  he  had  liyed.  In  reply,  he  rebuked  her 
for  her  yiolent  passions,  and  the  counsels  she  had  giyen  him. 
^  You  haye  put  strife,'  he  said,  'betwixt  me  and  the  best  men 
<rf  the  country,  and  now  you  would  place  enmity  between  me 
and  my  God.' 

There  is  a  tradition,  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  former,  if 
the  character  of  Rob  Roy  be  justly  considered,  that»  while  on 
his  death-bed,  he  learned  that  a  person  with  whom  he  was  at 
enmity  proposed  to  yisit  him.  *  Raise  me  from  my  bed,'  said 
the  inyidid;  'throw  my  plaid  around  me,  and  bring  me  my 
daymore,  dhrk,  and  pistols ;  it  shall  neyer  be  Sfud  that  a  f oeman 
saw  Rob  Roy  MacGregor  defenceless  and  unarmed.'  His  foe- 
man,  conjectured  to  be  one  of  the  MaoLarens  before  and  after 
mentioned,  entered  and  paid  lus  compliments,  inquiring  after 
the  health  of  his  formidable  neighbour.  Rob  Roy  maintained 
a  cold,  haughty  ciyility  during  their  short  conference,  and  so 
soon  as  he  had  left  the  house,  'Now,'  he  said,  'all  is  oyer;  let 
the  piper  play  Ha  til  mi  hdidh  (We  return  no  more) ' — and 
he  is  sud  to  h&re  expired  before  the  dirge  was  finished. 

This  singular  man  died  in  bed  in  his  own  house,  in  the  parish 
of  Balquidder.     He  was  buried  in  the  churdiyard  of  the  same 

*  Some  acooQiiti  state  tbat  Appln  himself  was  Rob  Eoir's  antf^sonist  on  tbis  Ooea> 
■ion.  My  reoc^eeUon.  fWmi  the  aooount  of  InveniahTle  nbnself,  was  as  stated  Sn  the 
text.  Bat  the  period  when  I  receiyed  the  infbnnataon  is  now  so  distant  that  it  is 
possible  I  WKf  be  mtetsken.  Inveniahjle  was  latlisr  of  low  statoie,  bot  rwf  well 
made^  atUatic,  and  an  ezoeUant  awordsinan. 
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i,  where  hb  tombatcme  is  only  distrngaislied  by  a  rude 
attempt  at  the  figure  of  a  broadsword. 

The  character  of  Rob  Roy  is,  of  oouiBe,  a  mixed  one.  His 
sagacity,  boldness  and  prudence,  qualities  so  highly  necessary 
to  success  in  war,  became  in  some  degree  vices  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  employed.  The  circumstances  of  his  educa- 
tion, however,  must  be  admitted  as  some  extenuation  of  his 
habitual  transgressions  against  the  law ;  and  for  his  political 
tetrgiversations  he  might  in  that  distraoted  period  plead  the 
example  of  men  far  more  powerful,  and  less  excusable  in  be- 
coming the  sport  of  circumstances,  than  the  poor  and  desperate 
outlaw.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  in  the  constant  exercise  of 
virtues  the  more  meritorious  as  they  seem  inconsistent  with 
his  general  character.  Pursuing  the  occupation  of  a  predatory 
chieftain — ^in  modem  phrase,  a  captain  of  banditti — Rob  Roy 
waa  moderate  in  his  revenge  and  humane  in  his  successes.  No 
charge  of  cruelty  or  bloodshed,  unless  in  battle,  is  brought 
against  his  memory.  In  like  manner  the  formidable  outlaw 
was  the  friend  of  ike  poor,  and,  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability, 
the  support  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  kept  his  word  when 
pledged,  and  died  lamented  in  his  own  wild  country,  where 
there  were  hearts  grateful  for  his  beneficence,  though  their 
minds  were  not  sufficiently  instructed  to  appreciate  his  errors. 

The  Author  perhaps  otight  to  stop  here ;  hat  the  &te  of  a  part  of  Bob 
Boy's  fiunily  was  so  eztraoidinary  as  to  call  for  a  oontinuatioii  of  this 
somewhat  prolix  aoooont  as  affording  an  interesting;  chapter,  not  on 
Highland  manners  alone,  bat  on  ereiy  stage  of  society  in  which  tiie  people 
of  a  primitive  and  half- civilised  tnbe  axe  brought  into  dose  contact 
-with  a  nation  in  which  civilisation  and  polity  has  attained  a  complete 
saperiority. 

Bob  had  five  sons — OoU,  Bonald,  James,  Duncan,  and  Bobert 
Nothing  oconn  worth  notice  oonoeming  three  of  them ;  but  James,  who 
was  a  very  handsome  man,  seems  to  have  had  a  good  deal  of  his  father's 
spirit  ana  the  mantle  of  Dugald  Ciar  Mohr  had  apparently  descended  on 
the  shoulders  of  Bobin  Oig,  that  is,  Young  Bobm.  Shortly  after  Bob 
Boy's  death  the  ill-will  wmeh  the  MacGregors  entertained  uainst  the 
IfaoLaiens  again  broke  out,  at  the  instuation,  it  was  sai^of  Bob's 
widow,  who  seems  thus  far  to  have  deservea  the  ohwacter  given  to  her  by 
her  husband,  as  an  Ate  stirring  up  to  blood  and  strife.  Bobin  Oig,  under 
her  instigation,  swore  that  as  soon  as  he  could  get  ba«>k  a  certain  gun 
which  had  belong  to  his  father,  and  had  been  lately  at  Doune  to  be 
repaired,  he  would  shoot  MacLaren  for  having  presumed  to  settle  on  his 
mother's  land.*  He  was  as  0ood  as  his  wor^  and  shot  MacLaron  when 
between  the  stilts  of  his  plou^  wounding  him  mortally. 

*.Tlils  flitel  piece  wm  taken  from  RoUn  Oig  when  he  ynm  Mixed  manyyeafs  after- 
wardn.    It  remained  in  poeaeeeion  of  the  megistnte  before  whom  he  ins  brooght  for 
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The  aid  of  »  HS^Uaad  keek  wm  praeved,  who  pfobed  the  womd 
with  a  probe  made  oat  of  a  oaetook,  «.«.  the  etalk  of  a  oolewoit  or 
cabba^  This  learned  (^tLeman  declared  he  would  not  yentnie  to 
prescribe,  not  knowing  with  what  shot  the  patient  had  been  wounded. 
tCaoIjuren  died,  and  about  the  same  time  his  eattie  were  houghed  and  hk 
lire  stoofc  destroyed  in  a  barbarous  manner. 

Bobin  Oig^  after  this  feat,  which  one  of  his  biognqihers  rapcesenta  aa 
the  unhappy  dischaige  of  a  gun,  retired  to  his  mother's  house  to  boast 
that  he  had  drawn  the  first  blood  in  the  quairel  aforesaid.  On  the 
approach  of  troops  and  a  bod j  of  the  Stewarts,  who  were  bomid  to 
take  up  the  oauae  of  their  tenant,  Robin  Oig  abaoondedf  and  eseaped  all 
search. 

The  doctor  already  mentioned,  by  name  Galium  Maclnleister,  with 
James  and  Ronald,  brothers  to  the  actual  perpetrator  of  the  murder,  were 
brought  to  trial.  But  as  they  oontriTed  to  rsprasent  the  action  as  a  rash 
deed  ^committed  by  the  Maft  oidlant  Rob,  to  which  they  were  not 
aocesBory,  the  jury  found  their  aooession  to  the  crime  was  '  not  ptoTen.' 
The  allegBd  acta  of  spoil  and  violence  on  the  IfacLarens'  cattle  were  also 
found  to  be  unsupported  by  evidence.  As  it  was  proved,  however,  that 
the  two  brothers,  Ronald  and  James,  were  held  and  leputed  thieves,  they 
were  appointed  to  find  caution  to  the  extent  of  i^aOO  for  their  good 
behaviour  for  seven  years.* 

The  spirit  of  clanship  was  at  that  time  so  strong— to  which  must  be 

eiamteatloii/Mid  now  mskM  part  of  small'oolIeeMcm  of  enni  hulnagliig  to  the  Aothor. 
It  !■  a  BpaniBh-barralleil  goA,  markwl  with  the  letten  R.  M.  C,  to  Bobart  MeeGrOBor 

*  The  Antlior  li  WMserttta  whetiier  it  is  worth  whUe  to  mentioii  ttiat  he  had  a  per- 
•onal  opportanity  of  observing  evoa  in  hli  own  time  that  the  kino's  wxlt  did  not  pui 

anite  eofrent  in  the  Bnee  of  Bakinidder.  Hian  were  veqr  ooosiaerable  debts  due  bjr 
tewart  of  Appin  (ehiefly  to  the  Anther's  flunUjX  which  were  likely  to  be  loet  to  the 
creditors  if  tney  oonld  not  be  made  STsilable  out  of  this  ssme  torn  of  Invementy,  the 
scene  of  the  mmder  done  upon  MacLsTen. 


ffis  flunily,  oonalsttng  of seversl  sfampptng  deeretslkers,  ttlll  poeseseed  the  fltim,  bj 
Tirtoe  of  a  long  lease,  to*  a  trifling  rsnt  l^ere  was  no  ohsaoe  of  ai^  one  boyina  it 
with  snch  an  eneombiance,  and  a  oansaetion  was  entered  into  by  the  llaeLarena,  wno^ 
being  desiroas  to  emigrate  to  America,  agreed  to  seU  their  lesse  to  the  creditors  for 
£MOb  and  to  remove  at  the  next  term  of  wnitsonday.  Bnt  whether  they  repented  their 
bargsin  or  desired  to  make  a  better,  or  whether  ftom  a  mere  point  of  honoar,  the  Mao* 
Larens  declared  they  would  not  permit  a  summons  of  removal  to  be  executed  against 
them,  which  was  necessary  for  the  legal  completion  of  the  baigsin.  And  snch  was  the 
genend  impression  that  uey  were  men  capable  of  reelsting  the  legal  eaneutton  of 
warning  by  very  ellbctoai  means,  no  king's  messsoger  would  execute  the  summons 
wlttaout  the  support  of  a  military  tece.  An  escort  of  a  sergeant  and  six  men  was 
obtained  firom  a  Highland  reslment  lying  in  Stirlina ;  and  the  Author,  then  a  writer's 
apprentice,  equivalent  to  the  nonourable  situation  of  an  attorney's  ektk,  was  invested 
vrlth  the  superintendenoe  of  the  expedition,  vrlth  directions  to  see  that  the  messei^ter 
dieehsrged  his  duty  tally,  and  that  the  asllant  sergeant  did  not  eaeeed  his  part  by  eom- 
mittins  violence  or  plumler.  And  thus  It  happened,  oddly  enough,  that  the  Anther  first 
entorea  the  romantic  scenery  of  Loch  Katrine,  of  which  he  may  peraans  say  he  has  some- 
what extended  the  reputation,  riding  in  all  tne  dignity  of  danger,  wfth  a  nont  and  rear 
guard,  and  loaded  arms.  The  sergeant  was  absolutely  a  Hl^land  Sergeant  Kite,  taXL 
of  stories  of  Rob  Roy  and  of  himself,  and  a  very  good  companion.  We  experienced  no 
interruption  whatever,  and  when  we  came  to  Invementy  found  the  house  deeerted. 
We  took  up  our  quarters  for  the  night,  and  used  some  of  the  victuals  i^iich  we  found 
therew    On  the  morning  we  retumea  as  unmolested  as  we  csme. 

The  HacLarens,  who  probably  never  tfaooght  of  any  serioosopposltiaB,  received  their 
money  and  went  to  AmerloL  where,  having  had  some  slight  snare  in  removing  them 
fiom  their  jNMiiem  rtgna,  I  sincerely  hope  they  prospered. 

The  rent  of  Invementv  InstanUy  rose  ftom  £10  to  £70  or  £80 ;  and  when  sold  the 
Ikrm  was  purchased  (I  think  by  the  late  Laird  of  MaoNab)  at  a  price  higher  in  nropor- 
tion  than  what  even  the  modeni  rent  authorised  the  parties  interested  v>  hope  for. 
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addsd  the  wkh  to  Monrd  th«  adliereiiee  of  tlboiat,  Able-bodied,  and.  m  the 
Sootch  phrase  then  wenti  'pretty  men ' — ^thet  the  repreflentatiTe  of  tne  noble 
fiunil J  of  Perth  oondeeoenaed  to  act  openly  as  patron  of  the  MacGregors, 
and  appeared  as  each  upon  their  trial  So  at  least  the  Anther  was  in- 
formed i^  the  late  Bobert  Maolntosh,  Esq.,  adrooate.  The  circnmstanoe 
may,  however,  have  oeoorred  later  than  I786,  the  year  in  which  this  fint 
trial  tookjplaoB. 

Bobin  Out  senred  for  a  time  in  the  42d  regiment,  and  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  where  he  was  made  prisoner  and  wounded.  He 
was  exehanged,  retained  to  Scotland,  and  obtained  his  disohazge.  He 
afterwards  appeared  openly  in  the  MacGregors'  ooantry ;  and,  notwith- 
standing his  outlawiy,  married  a  dandbiter  of  Graham  of  Dronkie,  a 
gentleman  of  some  property.    His  wife  died  a  few  years  afterwards. 

The  insmieotion  01  1745  soon  affcerwsrds  called  the  KacGrs^rs  to 
azms.  Bobert  MacGregor  of  Glencaniook,  generally  regarded  as  the  chief 
of  the  whole  name,  and  grandfather  of  Sir  John,  whom  the  clan  receiyed 
in  that  character,  raised  a  MaoGmgor  regiment,  with  which  he  joined  the 
standard  of  the  CheTalier.  The  race  of  Ciar  Mohr,  however,  affecting 
independence^  and  commanded  by  Glengyle  and  his  coasin  James  Boy 
HacGrM^r,  <Ud  not  join  this  kindred  corps,  bnt  united  themselyes  to  the 
levies  of  the  titular  Duke  of  Perth,  untQ  William  MacGregor  Dmmmond 
of  Balhaldie,  whom  they  reguded  as  head  of  their  branch  of  Clan  Alpine, 
ahonld  come  over  from  France^  To  oement  the  union  after  the  Hiffhiana 
iashion,  James  laid  down  the  name  of  Gampbell  and  assumed  that  of 
Dmmmond,  in  compliment  to  Lord  Perth.  He  was  also  called  James 
Boy,  after  hie  lather,  and  James  Mohr,  or  Big  James,  from  his  height. 
His  corps,  the  relics  of  hie  fother  Bob's  band,  behayed  with  ^^t 
actiyity ;  with  only  twelye  men  he  succeeded  in  snrprisinff  and  burning, 
for  the  second  time,  the  fort  at  Inversnaid,  oonstnuited  for  the  express 
purpoae  of  bridling  the  country  of  the  MacGr^gors. 

What  rank  or  conunand  James  MacGregor  had  is  uncertain.  He 
caUs  himself  Migor,  and  Cheyidier  Johnstone  calls  him  Captain.  He 
must  haye  held  rank  under  Ghlune  Dhu,  his  kinsman,  but  his  active  and 
andacions  character  placed  him  above  the  rest  of  his  Drethren.  Many  of 
lus  followers  were  unarmed ;  he  supplied  the  want  of  guns  and  swords 
with  scythe-blades  set  straight  upon  their  handles. 

At  the  battle  of  Prestonpans  James  Boy  distingmshed  himself.  'His 
company,'  says  Chevalier  Johnstone,  'did  great  execution  with  their 
soythes.'  They  cut  the  legs  of  the  horses  in  two ;  the  riders  through 
Um  middle  of  their  bodies.  MacGregor  was  brave  and  intrepid,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  somewhat  whimsical  and  singular.  When  advancing  to  the 
chai^  vrith  his  conopany,  he  received  five  wounds,  two  of  them  fitmi  balls 
that  pierced  Ids  body  through  and  through.  Stretched  on  the  ground, 
with  ids  head  resting  on  his  hand,  he  callea  out  loudly  to  the  Highlanders 
of  his  company,  '  My  lads,  I  am  not  dead.  By  G— ,  I  shall  see  if  any  of 
yon  does  not  ao  his  duty.'  The  victory,  as  is  well  known,  was  instantly 
obtained. 

In  some  curious  letters  of  James  Boy  *  it  appears  that  his  thigh-bone 
was  broken  on  this  occasion,  and  that  he,  neyerUieless,  rejoined  the  army 
with  six  companies,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Cnlloden.  After 
that  defeat  the  dan  MacGregor  kept  togetiier  in  a  body,  and  did  not 

•  PabliBhed  in  Blackwood^M  Miigatim,  voL  U.  iMgeSW. 
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ditpene  till  tli«T  had  ntamed  into  thoir  own  vmstttj.  Tfmj  farom^ 
Jamas  Bor  witli  them  in  a  littar;  and«  witlioat  being  partjonlarij 
moleeted,  he  was  permitted  to  Teeide  in  the  MaeQregor^a  eonntry  akng 
with  his  brotheza. 

James  MacGrogor  Drnmmond  was  attainted  for  hi^  treason  with 
persons  of  more  &portanoe.  Bat  it  appears  he  had  entered  into  some 
oommunioation  with  goyemmenL  as,  in  the  letters  quoted,  he  mentions 
having  obtained  a  pass  fW>m  the  Lord  Justioe-Glerk  in  1747,  whioh  was  a 
soffioient  protection  to  him  from  the  miHtaiy.  The  circnmstanoe  is 
obeoorel  J  stated  in  one  of  the  letters  already  qvoted,  bat  may  pet^ns, 
joined  to  sabseaaent  incidents,  authorise  the  suspicion  that  James,  like 
his  &ther,  ooala  look  at  both  sides  of  the  oards.  As  the  oonAision  of  the 
ooontry  subsided,  the  liacQngora,  like  foxes  which  had  baffled  the  hoands^ 
drew  Mck  to  their  old  haunts  and  lired  unmolested«  But  an  atrocious 
oatrage  in  which  the  sons  of  Bob  Bot  were  oonoemed  brought  at  length 
on  the  family  the  ftill  yenfleance  of  tne  kw. 

James  Bof  was  a  marned  man«  and  had  fourteen  children.  But  his 
brother,  Bobm  Dig,  was  now  a  widower ;  and  it  was  resolved,  if  pooBible, 
that  he  should  miSe  his  fortune  by  cairying  off  and  manying^  oy  force 
if  necessary,  some  woman  of  fortune  from  the  Lowlands. 

Hie  imaginaHon  of  the  half-civilised  Highlanders  was  leas  shocked  at 
the  idea  of  this  partloalar  species  of  Tiolenoe  than  might  be  expected 
from  their  general  kindness  to  the  weaker  sex  when  they  make  part  of 
their  own  fomilies.  But  all  their  views  were  tinged  with  the  idea  tiiat 
they  lived  in  a  state  of  war ;  and  in  sooh  a  state,  from  the  time  of  the 
siege  of  Troy  to '  the  moment  when  Previsa  fell,'*  the  female  oa{itivea  are, 
to  unoiviUaed  victors,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  booty. 

The  wealthy  are  ■knghter'd,  the  lovely  are  apend. 

We  need  not  refer  to  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  or  to  a  similar  instanoe 
in  the  Book  of  Judges,  for  eviaenoe  that  such  deeds  of  violence  have  been 
committed  upon  a  large  scale.  Indeed,  this  sort  of  enterprise  was  so 
common  along  the  Highland  line  as  to  nve  rise  to  a  variety  of  songs  and 
ballads,  t  The  annals  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  those  of  Scotland,  prove  ti^ 
crime  to  have  been  common  in  the  more  lawless  parts  of  both  countries ; 
and  any  woman  who  happened  to  please  a  man  of  spirit  who  had  a  good 
horse,  and  possessed  a  few  chosen  friends  and  a  retreat  in  the  mountuns, 
was  not  permitted  the  alternative  of  saying  him  nay.  What  is  more,  it 
would  seem  that  the  women  themselves,  moet  interested  in  the  inmiunities 
of  their  sex»  were,  among  the  lower  classes,  accustomed  to  regard  such 
marrisges  as  that  which  is  presently  to  be  detailed  as  ^pretty  Fanny's 
way,'  or  rathsTj  the  way  of  Donald  with  pretty  Fanny,  tt  is  not  a  great 
many  vears  dnoe  a  respectable  woman,  above  the  lower  rank  of  life,  ex- 
pressea  herself  vei^  warmly  to  the  Author  on  his  taking  the  freedom  to 
censure  the  behaviour  of  tne  MacOre|p[ors  on  the  occasion  in  question. 
She  said  '  that  there  was  no  use  in  giving  a  bride  too  mudi  choice  upon 
such  occasions ;  that  the  maniages  were  the  happiest  lang  syne  which  had 
been  done  off  hand.*  Fmally,  she  averred  that  her  '  own  mother  had 
never  seen  her  father  till  the  ni^t  he  brought  her  up  fh>m  the  Lennox, 
with  ten  head  of  black  cattle,  and  tibere  had  not  been  a  happier  couple  in 
the  country.' 

•  Clkad4HmvUt$Pll0Hmag$,OKatolL  t  gee  Aivp«dlz No.  V. 
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Junes  Dnumnand  and  his  brethim  bsTiiig  dmilar  opfaiions  witii  tlM 
Author's  old  aoqusintaiice,  and  debating  how  they  mif^ht  nise  the  fidlen 
fortunes  of  their  elan,  formed  a  resolution  to  settie  theur  brother's  fortune 
hv  striking  un  an  advantageous  marriage  betwixt  Bobin  Oig  and  one  Jean 
Key  or  Wrignt,  a  young  woman  soaroe  twenty  years  old,  and  who  had 
be^  left  about  two  months  a  widow  by  the  death  of  her  husband.  Her 
property  was  estimated  at  only  from  16,  (XK)  to  18,000  marks,  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  suifioient  temptstion  to  these  men  to  join  in  the  commission 
ofagreatorJmeb 

This  poor  young  victim  lired  with  her  mother  in  her  own  house  at 
Edinbelly,  in  the  psrish  of  BalAfon  and  shire  of  Stirling.  At  this  plaee, 
in  the  nu^t  of  8d  Deoember  1750,  the  sons  of  Bob  Boy,  and  partienlaily 
James  Mohr  and  Bobin  Oig,  mahed  into  the  house  where  the  objeot  of 
their  attack  was  resident,  presented  gone,  swords,  and  pistols  to  the  males 
of  the  fsmily,  and  tenified  the  women  by  threatening  to  break  open  the 
doors  if  Jean  Key  was  not  surrendered,  as,  said  Jsmes  Boy,  '  his  orother 
was  a  young  ilBlliow  determined  to  make  his  fortune.'  Haiing  at  length 
dragged  the  object  of  their  lawless  purpose  from  her  place  of  concealment, 
they  tore  her  from  her  mother's  arms,  mounted  her  on  a  horse  before  one 
of  the  gang,  and  carried  her  off  in  spite  of  her  screams  and  cries,  which 
were  long  heard  after  the  terrified  spectators  of  the  outrage  could  no  longer 
see  the  party  retreat  through  the  darkness.  In  her  attempts  to  escape 
the  poor  young  woman  threw  herself  from  the  horse  on  which  they  had 

5 laced  her,  and  in  so  doing  wrenched  hsr  side.  They  then  Isid  her 
onble  over  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  snd  transported  Tier  through  the 
mosses  and  moors  till  the  pain  of  the  ii^ury  she  had  suffered  in  her  side, 
augmented  by  the  unessuiess  of  her  posture,  made  her  consent  to  sit 
uprii^t.  In  the  ezeontion  of  this  crime  they  stopped  at  more  houses 
than  one,  but  none  of  the  inhabitants  dared  interrupt  their  proceedings. 
Amongst  others  who  saw  them  was  that  clsssieal  and  aocompUslwd 
scholar,  the  late  Pro^Msor  William  Bichardson  of  Olasgow,  who  used  to 
deseribe  as  a  terrible  dream  their  violent  and  nounr  entrance  into  the 
house  where  he  was  then  residii^.  The  Highlanders  filled  the  little 
Idtohen,  brandishing  their  arms,  demanding  what  they  pleased,  and 
receiving  whatever  they  demanded.  James  Mohr,  he  sud.  was  a  tall, 
stem,  and  soldier-like  man.  Bobin  Oig  looked  more  gentle ;  dark,  but 
yet  Tuddv  in  complezion— «  good-looking  voung  savage.  Their  victim 
was  so  cushevellea  in  her  dress,  and  lorlom  m  her  appeanmce  and 
demeanour,  that  he  could  hardly  tell  whether  she  was  alive  or  dead. 

the  gang  carried  the  unlbrtimate  woman  to  Boweidennan»  where  they 
had  a  priest  unscmpnlons  enough  to  read  the  mairiafle  service,  while 
James  Hohr  forciblT  neld  the  bride  up  before  him ;  and  tue  priest  declared 
the  couple  man  ana  wife,  even  while  she  protested  against  the  infiuny  of 
Ids  conduct.  Under  the  same  threats  of  violence  which  had  been  all 
along  used  to  enforoe  their  scheme,  the  poor  victim  was  compelled  to  reside 
with  the  pretended  husband  who  was  thus  forced  unon  her.  They  even 
dared  to  cany  her  to  the  public  church  of  Balquidoer,  where  the  ofilciat- 
ing  cleigyman  (the  same  who  had  been  Bob  Boy's  pensbner)  onhr  asked 
them  if  they  were  married  persons.  Bobert  MaoQr^gor  answerea  in  the 
aiBrmative ;  the  terrified  female  was  silent 

The  country  was  now  too  effectnaUy  subjected  to  the  law  for  this 
vfle  outrage  to  be  followed  by  the  advanta^  proposed  by  the  actors. 
Military  parties  were  sent  out  in  every  direction  to  seise  the  MacGregors^ 
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wlio  nm  ktt  two  or  Ume  mekt  oompaPtd  to  tUft  from  obo  plaoo  to 


•nothor  in  tiie  lanmitiim,  lnwurfng  the  mfortunsto  Joon  Koj  iloing  with 
In  tiie  mMnwhile 


than.  In  tiie  meonwhiie  tlio  HiifMM  GMl  Court  iMMd  »  wanwit 
•eqiiMtntiiig  the  property  of  Jeon  Koy  or  Wright,  wbkki  wofwi  out 
of  tho  naoh  of  tho  ooton  m  the  nolenoo  the  prue  iHiioh  they  expected. 
They  had,  howeror,  adopted  a  belief  of  the  poor  woman's  spirit  being  so 
&r  iiroken  that  she  would  prefer  sabmitting  to  her  oondition,  and 
^JMtping  to  Bobin  Oig  as  her  hnsband,  rather  than  inonr  the  diKraoe 
of  appearing  in  such  a  oanae  in  an  open  conrt    It  was,  indeed,  a  dencate 


•xpenment,  but  their  ^"«"^"  Qlengyle.  ohief  of  their  inunediate  frmilv, 
was  of  a  temper  aTerm  to  lawless  pmoeenings ;  *  and  the  eaptiye's  friends 
having  had  reoonrse  to  his  adnoe,  they  feared  that  he  would  withdraw 
hisjMoteotion  if  they  relbsed  to  plsM  the  prisoner  at  liberty. 

nie  brethren  resolved,  therefore,  to  liberate  the  unhanoy  woman,  but 
noviously  had  raoouise  to  every  measure  whieh  should  ODlige  her,  either 
nom  fear  or  otherwise,  to  own  her  marriage  with  Bobin  Oig.  Hie 
5»^illiaAliM  (old  HIghlanfl  hags)  administered  orugB,  whioh  were  designed 
to  have  the  effiset  of  philtreB,  but  were  probably  deleteiioas.  James 
liohr  at  one  time  threatened  that,  if  she  did  not  aoquieeoe  in  the  match, 
she  would  find  that  there  were  «nou^  of  men  in  the  Highlandsjto  bring 
the  heads  of  two  of  her  undes  who  were  pursuing  the  dvil  lawsuit.  At 
another  time  he  fell  down  on  his  knees  and  oonfessed  he  had  been 
aooessorr  to  wronging  hei^  but  bagged  she  vrould  not  ruin  his  innocent 
wife  ana  large  lamfly.  She  wm  made  to  swear  she  would  not  proseoute 
the  brothxen  for  the  oflfonoe  they  had  oommittod ;  and  .she  was  obli^ 
by  throats  to  subscribe  papers  whioh  were  tendered  to  her,  intimating 
that  she  wb  oanied  off  in  consequence  of  her  own  ixrevious  request 

James  Mohr  Dmmmond  aooordinfdy  brought  his  pretended  sister-in- 
law  to  Edinbnri^  where  for  some  little  time  she  was  hurried  about  ttom 
one  house  to  anotiier,  watched  by  those  with  whom  she  wb  lodged,  and 
never  permitted  to  go  out  ahme,  or  even  to  approach  the  window.  The 
Court  of  Session,  oonsiderinfl  the  peouliaritv  of  the  case,  and  regarding 
Jean  Key  as  tbeing  still  under  some  forcible  restraint;  took  her  nerson 
under  tlieir  own  special  charge,  and  appointed  her  to  reside  in  the  xamily 
of  IIt.  Wightman  of  Mauldsly,  a  gentleman  of  reepectobility,  who  was 
msxiied  to  one  of  her  near  relatives.  Two  sentinels  kept  fraiard  on  the 
house  day  and  night,  a  pteoantion  not  deemed  superfluous  wnen  the  Mao- 
Gr^gors  were  in  question.  She  was  allowed  to  go  out  whenever  she  chose, 
and  to  see  whomsoever  she  had  a  mind,  as  well  as  the  men  of  law  employed 
in  the  eivil  suit  on  either  side.  When  she  first  came  to  Mr.  Wightman's 
house  she  seemed  broken  down  with  affiright  and  suffering,  so  changed 
in  features  that  her  mother  hardly  knew  her,  and  so  shaken  in  mind  wat 
she  scarce  coidd  recognise  her  parent.  It  was  lone  before  she  could  be 
assured  that  she  was  m  perfect  safetr.  But  when  sne  at  length  received 
confidence  in  her  situation,  she  maae  a  judioial  declaration  or  affidaviti 
telling  the  ftdl  history  of  her  wrongSi  imputing  to  fear  her  former  silence 
on  the  subjeot,  and  ezpressiiu^  her  resolution  not  to  proseouto  those  who 
had  injured  her,  in  reqpeot  ofthe  oath  which  she  had  been  compelled  to 

*  Sach,  at  IflMt,  -WM  hli  geneiml  chanctflr ;  tat  when  Jam«  Mohr.  whOa  peitMtnt* 
log  the  vtotonea  at  Bdlnbelly,  ealled  oat^  In  oroar  to  onmm  oppositkni,  that  Qiflonrle 
WH  lying  In  the  moor  with  a  hnndnd  men  to  patranlee  his  enterprlas,  Jaan  Key  told 
him  he  Ifed,  elnoe  iho  was  oonfldent  CQengyle  woold  never  coontenaaoe  ao  ■ooonardly 
abiuinees. 
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tak«b  From  the  poisible  breaoh  of  mch  an  oath,  ihcnigb  a  oomiMilMMy 
one,  she  waa  Klierod  by  the  forma  of  Seottiah  jruiapradeiioe,  m  that 
lespeet  more  equitable  than  thoea  of  Bndbnd,  prooeoationa  for  orimea 
being  always  oonduoted  at  the  ezpenae  and  ohaige  of  the  king,  without 
inoonyenienoe  or  ooat  to  the  nriyate  party  who  haa  soBtained  uie  wrong. 
Bat  the  nnhappy  auffisrer  did  not  hve  to  be  either  acooaer  or  witneaa 
against  tfaoee  who  had  ao  deeply  imnred  her. 

Jamei  Mohr  Dnmunond  had  left  Bdinbnigh  aa  aoon  aa  his  half-dead 
prey  had  been  taken  from  hia  olntchea.  Mrs.  Key  or  Wright  waa 
releaaed  from  her  apeeiea  of  oonfinement  there  and  remored  to  Glasgow, 
uider  the  eaoort  of  Mr.  Wightman.  Aa  the^  naaaed  the  Hill  of  Bhotta 
her  eeeort  chanoed  to  aay,  'Thk  ia  a  Toiy  inla  apot ;  what  if  the  Mao- 
Oregon  ahonld  oome  upon  naf  'Qod  forbid  r  waa  her  immediate 
answer,  '  the  Teiy  aig^t  of  them  would  kill  me.'  She  oontinned  to  reeido 
at  Olugow,  withont  Tentoring  to  retam  to  her  own  hooae  at  Idinbelly. 
Her  prSended  hnaband  made  some  attempts  to  obtain  an  interview  with 
her,  whioh  ahe  ateadily  rejected.  She  died  on  the  4th  October  1751. 
The  information  for  the  crown  hints  that  her  deceaae  might  be  the 
oonaeqnence  of  the  naage  ahe  teoeiTed.  Bnt  there  is  »  general  report  that 
she  died  of  the  small-pox. 

In  the  meantime  James  Mohr  or  Drammond  fell  into  the  hands  of 
jnstioe.  He  was  considered  as  the  instigator  of  the  whole  affiiir.  Kay, 
the  deoeaaed  had  infonned  her  frienda  that,  on  the  night  of  her  beinff 
cairied  ofl^  Bobin  Oig,  moved  by  her  cries  and  tears,  had  partly  consented 
to  let  her  retom,  when  Jamea  came  np  with  a  pistol  in  his  nand,  and, 
aaking  whether  he  waa  each  a  ooward  as  to  rehnqnish  an  enteiprise  in 
whioh  he  had  riaked  everything  to  proonre  him  a  fortane,  in  a  manner 
compelled  hia  brother  to  persevere.  James's  trial  took  place  on  18th  July 
176d,  and  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  taimess  and  impartiality. 
Several  witnesaee,  all  of  the  MacOregor  family,  swore  that  the  marriage 
waa  performed  with  every  appearance  of  acquiescence  on  the  woman^s 
part ;  and  three  or  four  witnesses,  one  of  them  sheriiT-substitnte  of  the 
county,  swore  she  might  have  made  her  escape  if  she  wished,  and  the 
magistrate  stated  that  he  offisred  her  assistance  if  she  felt  desiious  to 
do  so.  But  when  asked  why  he,  in  his  official  capacity,  did  not  arreat 
the  MacGr^gors,  he  could  only  answer  that  he  had  not  raroe  snfDcient  to 
make  the  attempt 

The  judicial  declarationa  of  Jean  Key  or  Wrkrht  atated  the  yioknt 
manner  in  which  ahe  had  been  oarried  off,  and  uey  were  confirmed  by 
many  of  her  friends,  fhnn  her  private  communications  with  them,  which 
the  event  of  her  deatii  rendered  good  evidence.  Indeed,  the  fact  of  her 
abdnotion  (to  use  a  Scottish  law  iSm)  waa  completely  proyed  by  impartial 
witnesaee.  The  unhappy  woman  admitted  that  sne  had  pretended 
acqtuesoenoe  in  her  fiite  on  several  occasions,  because  she  dared  not  trust 
such  as  offered  to  assist  her  to  escape,  not  even  the  sheriff-substitute. 

The  jury  brought  in  a  special  yerdiot^  finding  that  Jean  Key  or 
Wright  nad  been  forcibly  carried  off  fimn  her  house,  as  charged  in  the 
indictment,  and  that  the  accused  had  failed  to  ahow  tiiat  ahe  waa  herself 
privy  and  conaenting  to  thia  act  of  outrage.  But  they  found  tiie  forcible 
marriage  and  subsequent  violence  was  not  proved ;  and  also  found,  in 
alleviation  ot  the  pand'a  guUt  in  the  premises,  that  Jean  Key  did  after- 
wards aoqnieaoe  in  ner  condition.  Eleyen  of  the  jury,  using  tne  names  of 
other  four  who  were  absent,  sabsoribed  a  letter  to  the  Orart,  stating  it 
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mm  thdr  prnpoie  and  dMfae^  by  niBh  fpMidl  Teidisty  to  take  tlie  paml'a 
oaae  oat  of  tha  daai  of  capital  oiiMa. 

LeanMd  iafqrmatinna  (writtan  anmiMiiti)  ob  tlia  import  of  tha  Todicty 
whioh  moat  be  allowed  a  Terr  mifa  one  in  the  oirsoiiuituioea,  were  laid 
before  tbe  High  Coart  of  Jnatieiarr.  Thia  pnnt  ia  Teiy  leamadhr 
debated  in  theae  pleadinga  by  Mr.  Urant,  fiolioitor  for  the  Grown,  and 
the  oelebrated  Mr.  Loouiart»  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner ;  bat  Jamei 
Mohr  did  not  wait  the  event  cf  the  Coorf  e  deeiaon. 

He  had  bean  ooounitted  to  the  Gaatle  of  Kdinbon^  on  aome  reporte 
that  an  eeeane  would  be  attempted.  Tet  he  oontmed  to  aehieve  hie 
Ubaty  even  flwm  that  fortrem.  His  danghter  had  tha  addieea  to  ent« 
the  pnaon.  dieRoiaed  aa  a  odbbler,  bringing  home  woric,  aa  aha  pretended. 
In  thia  ooDbler  a  dieai  her  fiither  oideuy  airaved  himaelf.  The  wife  and 
daaa^ter  of  the  priaoner  were  heara  by  ue  aentinela  soolding  the  ai^poaed 
oobOer  for  having  done  his  work  ill,  and  the  man  eame  oat  with  ue  hat 
^onehed  over  hia  eyei,  and  gnrnihling,  aa  if  at  the  manner  in  whieh  they 
had  treated  him.  In  thii  way  the  priaoner  pemed  aU  the  gnarda  withoat 
auapioion,  and  made  hia  eeoape  to  Franoa.  Ue  waa  afkerwarda  oatlawed 
Iff  the  Ooart  of  Jnatioiary,  whieh  rrooeeded  to  the  trial  of  Donean  Mae- 
Cfr^gor  or  Drammond,  hie  brother,  15th  Jenoary  1768.  The  aoooaed  had 
nnooeationaUy  been  with  the  pertv  which  earned  off  Jean  Key ;  bat  no 
eviaenoe  being  broo^t  which  apmied  to  him  individnally  ana  direotly, 
thejiuy  foona  him  notgnilty,  and  nothing  more  ia  known  of  hia  fote. 

^Hiat  of  Jamee  MaoQr^gor,  who^  Iran  talent  and  a4lirity,  if  not  by 
aeniority,  may  be  oonaideiid  aa  head  of  the  family,  haa'  been  kng  mia- 
Tepreeented,  as  it  has  been  generally  averred  in  Law  Beporta,  aa  well  aa 
elaewhere,  that  hia  oatUwir  was  reversed,  and  that  he  retained  and  died 
in  Scotland.  Bat  the  ooxmnis  letters  pablished  in  BUutwootTM  Magamns 
for  Deoember  1817  ahow  thia  to  be  an  error.  The  first  of  theee  dooa- 
menta  ia  fa  petition  to  Charlee  Edward.  It  ia  dated  20th  September 
1758,  and  pleeda  hia  aervioe  to  the  caoae  of  tiie  Stuarts,  aaoribing  hia 
exile  to  the  perseeation  of  the  Hanoverian  Government,  withoat  any 
allosion  to  the  affair  of  Jean  Key  or  the  Goort  of  Jnatioiary.  It  is  stated 
to  be  forwarded  by  MaoGrcttor  Drummond  of  Balhaldie,  whom,  aa  before 
mentioned,  James  Mohr  acniowledged  aa  hia  chiet 

The  effect  which  this  petition  nrodooed  doea  not  epfear.  Some  tem- 
porary relief  was  perhapa  obtainea.  Bnt  aoon  after  thia  daring  adven* 
tarer  waa  engagea  in  a  very  dark  intrigne  against  an  exile  of  nia  own 
eoan<2T,  and  i£tced  pretty  nearly  in  his  own  ciroomstanoes.  A  remaric- 
able  H^l^nri  story  mnat  be  here  briefly  alladed  to.  Mr.  Campbell  of 
Glenore,  who  had  been  named  footer  for  government  on  the  forfeited 
eetatea  of  Stewart  of  Ardaheil,  waa  ahot  dead  by  an  ssssssin  as  he  paased 
throogh  the  wood  of  Lettermore,  after  eroasing  the  feny  of  BaUaoholiah. 
A  gentleman  named  Jamea  Stewart,  a  natorml  brother  of  Ardaheil,  the 
forfeited  peraon,  waa  tried  aa  being  aocessorsr  to  the  monkr,  and  con- 
demned and  exeoated  upon  very  donbtfol  evidence^  the  heaviest  part  of 
which  only  amoonted  to  the  aoooaed  person  having  assisted  a  nephew  of 
hia  own,  called  Allan  Breck  Stewwt,  with  money  to  easape  after  tne  deed 
waa  done.  Not  satisfied  with  this  vengeance^  which  waa  obtained  in  a 
manner  little  to  the  honour  of  the  diqiensation  of  joatioe  at  the  ttme^  the 
friends  of  the  deoeaaed  Glennre  were  eagerly  desirooa  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  person  of  AUan  Breck  Stewart,  sappoaed  to  be  the  aotoal  nomicide. 
Jamea  Mohr  Xhrummond  waa  secretly  applied  to  to  trepan  Stewart  to 
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tke  oaacoart,  and  biinff  him  orer  to  Britdn  to  almost  oorUin  dotflb 
Bnmimoiid  KaoQrMNir  nod  kindred  oonnozioiiA  with  the  aUdn  Glennre ; 
•nd,  besideB,  the  lIooOTOffOTB  and  GampbeUa  had  been  friends  of  kte, 
while  the  former  elan  and  the  Stewarts  had,  as  we  haye  seen,  been  recently 
at  fend ;  lastly,  Robert  Oig  was  now  in  oustody  at  Bdinborj^  and  James 
was  desirous  to  do  some  service  by  which  his  brother  might  be  saved. 
The  joint  foroe  of  these  motives  may,  in  James's  estimation  of  right  sad 
wrong,  have  been  some  vindication  for  engp^png  in  sach  an  enterprlM, 
althooi^  as  mnst  be  necessarily  sopposed,  it  ocold  only  be  ezecnted  l^ 


treaoheiy  of  a  gross  deseriDtioiL  msoQreffor  stipolated  for  a  Uomse  to 
return  to  England,  promianj;  to  bring  Allan  Breok  thither  along  with 
him.  Bat  the  inteiMed  victim  was  pnt  upon  his  guard  by  two  conntry- 
men,  who  suspeotod  James's  intentions  towards  him.  He  escaped  from 
his  kidmuiper,  after,  as  MacGregor  allied,  robbing  his  portmantean  of 
some  dotuM  and  four  snnff-boxes.  Bo/SL  a  ohaige,  it  may  be  observed, 
oonld  aoaioe  have  been  made  nnless  the  parties  had  been  living  on  a 
footinff  of  intimacy,  and  had  access  to  each  other's  bagnge. 

Althongh  James  Dmmmond  had  thus  missed  his  mow  in  the  matter 
of  Allan  week  Stewart,  he  need  his  lioense  to  maks  a  jonmey  to  London, 
and  had  an  interview,  as  he  avers,  with  Lord  Holdemesse.  His  Lordship 
and  the  Under-Seoretaiy  pat  many  pnnling  oaestions  to  him ;  and,  as 
he  says,  ofRued  him.  a  situation  wlueh  woula  bring  him  breaid  in  the 

Sovemment's  service.'  This  oflloe  was  advantageous  as  to  emolument, 
at  in  the  opinion  of  James  Drummond  his  aooeptanoe  of  it  would  have 
been  a  dismoe  to  his  birth,  and  have  rendered  him  a  scourge  to  his 
country.  If  such  a  tempting  offer  and  stardyr^eotion  had  any  foundation 
in  Curt,  it  probably  relates  to  some  plan  of  emonage  on  the  Jacobites, 
whk^  the  government  miffht  hone  to  carry  on  oy  means  of  a  man  who, 
in  the  matter  of  Allan  Breok  Stowart,  had  shown  no  great  nicety  of 
feelinff.  ^  Drummond  MacOregor  was  so  &r  aocommodatfaig  as  to  intimato 
his  willingness  to  act  in  any  station  in  which  other  gentlemen  of  honour 
served,  but  not  otherwise ;  an  answer  whioh,  comparM  with  some  passages 
of  his  psst  life^  may  remind  the  reader  of  Ancient  Pistol  standing  upon 
his  repntation. 

Havingthus  proved  intracUble,  as  he  tells  the  story,  to  the  proposals 
of  Lord  HoldemesBe,  James  Drummond  was  ordered  instantiiy  to  quit 
Bnidand. 

5n  his  retom  to  France  his  condition  seems  to  have  been  utterly 
disastrous.  He  was  seised  with  fever  and  gmvel,  ill  oonsequenUy  in 
body,  and  weakened  and  dispirited  in  mind.  Allan  Bred  Stewart 
threatoned  to  put  him  to  death  m  revenue  of  the  designs  he  had  harboured 
sgainst  him,*    The  Stewart  olan  were  m  the  highest  degree  unfriendly  to 

*  Allaa  Brack  Stewart  ivas  a  idsd  Waitf  In  andh  a  aatlMr  to  keep  his  word.  Jsmee 
Dnunmond  MaeGngor  and  he,  like  Katharine  and  PstniehkH  wwe  irall  matohed  *ftir 
a  ooQpleof  qolet  onaa.'  AUan  Brack  lived  till  the  baginnlngof  the  Franch  Bevoliitkxi. 
Abcml  1780  a  firiend  of  mine,  then  raeiding  at  Fluia,  was  invited  to  see  some  prooeHloD 
wliich  wu  auppoaed  Ukely  to  interest  him,  from  the  windows  of  an  apartment  occupied 
by  s  Scottish  Benedictine  priest.  He  flonnd,  sitting  by  the  ilre.  a  tau,  thin,  mw-boned, 
grim-looking  old  man,  with  the  pttU  oroix  of  St  Loois.  His  visage  was  strongly 
marked  by  the  Irrogalar  projections  of  the  cheek-bones  and  chin.  His  eyes  were  gray. 
His  grisxlad  hair  eidkibited  marks  of  having  been  red,  and  his  eomplesfcm  was  w«attMi^ 


beaten,  and  remarkably  freekled.  Some  dviUtlee  in  Freneh  passed  between  the  old 
nan  and  my  friend.  In  the  eoorae  of  whioh  they  talked  of  the  steeets  and  sonarss  of 
Buis,  tOl  at  length  the  old  soldier,  fbr  soch  he  seemed  and  soeh  he  wae,  said  with  a 
righ,  in  a  sheip  mghlaad  aooeat,  *  Dea  ane  or  them  a' is  worth  the  Hie  Street  of  Hdla. 
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Ilim ;  and  his  lite  expaditaon  to  Londini  had  been  attnded  wHh  nwy 
eaamoiona  oireimutanoes,  amoiigit  whioh  it  was  not  the  sluhtest  that  Iw 
haa  kept  his  purpose  ssoret  from  his  chief  Balhaldie,  His  inteiooiine 
with  Lord  Holaemesse  was  sospioioas.  The  Jacobites  were  probaUy,  like 
Don  Bernard  de  Gbstil  Blaso  m  OU  Blag,  little  disposed  to  like  those 
who  kept  oomnsny  with  ilgnaiils.  MaoDonnell  of  Lochgany,  a  man  of 
unquestioned  honour,  lod«d  an  infoimatian  agdnst  Jamea  Dnmunond 
before  the  High  Bailie  of  Donkiik,  aomnsng  him  of  beinff  a  spy,  so  that 
he  found  himself  obliged  to  lesTS  that  town  and  oome  to  Paris,  iHtii  only 
the  sam  of  thirteen  livres  for  his  immediate  snbsistsnee^  and  with  absolnto 
begniy  staring  him  in  the  ho^ 

We  do  not  offer  the  oonnoted  oommon  thiel^  the  aooompliee  in  Mao- 
Isffen's  assassination,  or  the  TOSTisflff  of  ths  outn«e  sgidnst  Jean  Key,  as 
an  object  of  nrnpathy ;  but  it  is  melanehol^  to  look  on  the  dying  stragi^es 
even  of  a  wou  or  ti^,  ereatnrea  of  a  speeies  dinotly  hostile  to  our  own ; 
and  in  like  manner  the  utter  dirtress  oi  this  man,  whose  faults  may  haTe 
sprung  from  a  wild  syrtem  of  education,  working  on  a  haqgh^  temper, 
wQl  not  be  perused  without  some  pity.  In  his  last  letter  to  fialhaldie, 
dated  Paris,  25th  September  1764,  he  dsaeribes  his  state  of  destitution 
as  absolute,  and  expiesses  himself  willing  to  exercise  his  talents  in  break- 
ing or  breeding  horses,  or  as  a  hunter  or  fowler,  if  he  oould  only  proeure 
employment  in  such  an  inforior  oapaoity  till  something  better  should  occur. 
An  Englishman  may  smile,  but  a  Scotsman  will  sigh  at  the  postasript,  hi 
which  the  poor  stamng  e^dle  asks  tiie  loan  of  his  patron's  bagpipes,  that 
he  might  play  over  some  of  the  mdanoholy  tnnea  of  his  own  umd.  Bat 
the  effect  of  mnsio  arisss  in  a  great  degree  from  association,  and  sounds 
which  might  par  the  nerves  of  a  Londmier  or  Fuisian  brtitf  back  to  the 
Highlander  hu  lofty  mountdb,  wild  lake,  and  the  deeds  of  his  fathers  dT 
the  glen«  To  prove  KacQregor's  dshn  to  ofur  reader's  compassion,  wal 
insert  the  last  part  of  the  letter  alluded  to : — 


'  By  aU  appeatanee  I  ambesstpsiArORnBSs,  and  it  seems  theyVe  not  at 


an  end ;  for  such  is  avvnsiAodl  Otase  at  prennt,  that  I  do  not  know  earthly 


where  to  go  er  wiMt  io  do,  as  I  have  no  subsjstence  to  keep  eonl  and  body 
taesttsK.  AE  that  I  have  carried  here  is  about  18  livves,  and  has  taken 
•  Aoom  at  my  old  quarters  in  Hotel  St.  Pierre,  BuedeCocdier.  IsHidyouthe 
bearer,  bemng  of  you  to  let  me  know  if  you  are  to  be  in  Town  soon,  that  I 
may  have  (we)  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  for  I  have  none  to  make  appUoation  to 
but  you  alone ;  and  all  I  want  is,  if  it  was  poanble  vou  could  oontrive  where 
I  oould  be  employed  so  as  to  keep  me  in  Life  without  ffoing  to  entire  Beegary. 
This  probably  is  a  difBcult  point,  yet,  unlesi  if  s  attended  with  some  diflSralty, 
you  miffht  think  notlung  of  it,  as  your  long  head  can  bring  about  matters 
of  muiui  more  DiiBcolty  and  Oonsequenoe  than  this.  If  you'd  disclose  this 
matter  to  your  friend  Mr.  Buttler,  it's  pomible  he  might  have  some  Emptoy 
wherein  I  oould  be  of  nse^  as  I  pretend  to  know  as  much  of  Bteeding  and 
riding  of  Horses  as  any  in  France,  besideB  that  I  am  a  good  Hunter,  either 
on  horseback  or  by  fowling.  Tou  may  judge  mr  Reduction,  as  I  propose  the 
meanest  things  to  serve  a  turn  tin  better  oast  up.  I  am  aorry  that  I  am 
oblidged  to  give  you  so  much  trouble,  but  I  hope  you  are  very  weU  assured 


boil^ !'  On  Inqoiij  thli  admirer  of  Auld  BeeUe.  which  he  ma  never  to  Me  sgain, 
proved  to  be  AUea  Breek  BtenarL  He  lived  decently  on  hie  little  pension,  end  had  tn 
no  ■abeeqnent  period  of  hie  life  Shown  anything  of  tlie  mvtge  iwood  in  which  he  is 
geneially  Mlleved  to  have  ■iwawinated  the  enemy  and  oppreBaor,  es  he  soppoeed  him, 
of  his  Ihially  sod  dsn. 
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that  I  am  gmtofnl  for  what  70a  have  done  for  me,  and  I  laafa  70a  to  jodga 
of  my  ptwent  wretched  oMe.    I  ami  and  ihaU  for  erer  oontinaei 

'Dear  Chief,  your  own  to  commend, 

'Jab,  MaoGugob. 

'P.8. — If  you'd  send  your  pipee  by  the  Bearer,  and  all  the  other  UtUe 
trinkmiB  belonging  to  it,  I  would  put  them  in  order,  and  ^y  some  Melanoholy 
tones,  which  I  may  now  with  safety,  and  in  real  truth.  Forgive  mv  not  going 
directly  to  your  house,  for  if  I  could  shun  seeing  of  yourself.  I  could  nm 
choose  to  be  seen  by  my  friends  in  my  wretchedness,  nor  oy  any  of  my 
aoqiudntuioe* ' 

While  MacGTURxr  wrote  in  thia  diaoooaolate  manner,  Death,  tlie  lad 
but  sure  remedy  for  mortal  eyils,  and  decider  of  all  doabts  and  nnoer- 
tainties,  was  hoTering  near  him.  A  memorandum  on  tlie  back  of  the 
letter  saya  the  writer  died  aboat  a  week  after,  in  Oetober  1764. 

It  now  remains  to  mention  the  &te  of  Robin  Oi^  for  the  other  sons  of 
Rob  Boy  seem  to  hare  been  no  way  dirtingniehed.  Robin  was  apmhended 
by  a  party  of  military  from  the  fort  of  Inreranaid,  at  the  foot  of  Gartmore, 
and  was  oonyeyed  to  Edinbarah,  26th  May  1768.  After  a  delay,  which 
may  have  been  protiaeted  by  the  negotiations  of  James  for  delivering  up 
Allan  BrecAc  Stewart,  npon  promise  of  his  brother's  life,  Bobin  Oig,  on 
the  24th  December  1768,  was  bron^t  to  the  her  of  the  Biffii  Goort  of 
Jnstioiary,  and  indicted  br  the  name  of  Bobert  MaoGr^gor,  alioi  Campbell, 
alioi  Drnmmond,  aliat  Bobert  Ojff ;  and  the  eridenoe  led  against  him 
resembled  exactly  that  which  was  Drought  hj  the  Crown  on  the  former 
triaL  Bobert's  case  waa  in  some  degree  moro  laToaxable  than  his  brother's : 
for,  though  the  principal  in  the  forcible  marriage,  he  had  yet  to  plead 
that  he  had  shown  symptoms  of  relenting  while  tiiiey  wen  oanying  Jean 
Key  ott,  which  were  ddenced  by  the  remonttrances  and  threats  of  his 
harder -natored  brother  James.  Four  yean  had  also  eUpsed  since  the 
poor  woman  died,  which  is  always  a  strong  cironmstance  in  fayoor  of  the 
acooaed ;  for  there  is  a  sort  of  penpectiTe  In  guilt,  and  crimes  of  an  old 
date  seem  kas  odious  than  those  of^reoent  ooourrenoe.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing these  oonsiderations,  the  luiy,  in  Bobert's  case,  did  not  express  any 
soEcitnde  to  save  his  life,  as  tney  bad  done  that  of  James.  Th^  found 
him  gnillj  of  b^ng  art  and  part  in  the  fordble  abduotion  of  Jean  Key  from 
her  own  dwelling.* 

Robin  Oig  was  condemned  to  death,  and  executed  on  6th  Februair 
1764.  At  l£e  place  of  execution  he  behared  with  great  decency  ;  ana, 
professing  himsdf  a  CathoUo,  imputed  all  his  misfortunes  to  his  swerving 
mm  the  true  chnroh  two  or  three  years  before.  He  oonfessed  the  violent 
methods  he  had  used  to  gain  Mrs.  Ke¥  or  Wri^t,  and  hoped  his  fate 
wonld  stop  ftarther  prooeecungi  against  hia  brother  James,  f 

The  newsnapers  observe  t&t  his  body,  after  banging  the  usual  time, 
was  deliverea  to  his  friends  to  be  carried  to  the  Highlands.  To  this  the 
recollection  of  a  venerable  fHend,  recently  taken  from  us  in  the  fulness  of 
years,  then  a  school-boy  at  linlithgow,  enables  the  Author  to  add.  that 
a  much  larger  body  of  lucGr^gors  than  had  oared  to  advance  to  EdinDuivh 
received  the  corpse  at  that  place  with  the  coronach  and  other  wud 

*  The  TriaU  qf .  .  .  Sont  i^Reb  Jtoy^  wUk  AnMdalm <4 H^maifamdhU Wtm/Skg,  were 
pabilslied  at  Kdinboxi^,  1818,  in  12ino. 

t  JeniM  died  nmr  three  months  befbte,  bet  Us  fknlly  mi^t  sasDy  remain  a  long 
time  wlttioat  the  news  of  tint  eyent   [But  oompsre  the  dstssm  the  text] 
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•mblems  of  HIgMand  mooniBg,  and  so  woortod  it  to  Bolqnfidte.  Tlmi 
W6  JDMj  oondiiao  this  long  Mooant  of  Bob  So j  and  hit  haaSlj  -with  the 
claario  phiMO-  ■ 

In.   CoiraxjjfATuii  nr. 

I  haye  only  to  add  that  I  have  aelooted  the  aboye  from  many  ameodotea 
of  Sob  Soj  which  were,  and  may  atlll  be,  omrent  among  the  moontalna 
where  he  flonrished  ;  but  I  am  ikr  from  warranting  their  exact  authenticity, 
danniah  paitialities  were  rery  apt  to  guide  the  tongue  and  pen  aa  well  aa 
the  piatol  and  olaymore,  and  the  featurea  of  an  aneodote  are  wonderftiDy 
aoftened  or  exaggerated  as  the  stoiy  ia  told  by  a  KaoOragor  or  a 
CampbelL 


•«» 


OF    T."  N 
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CHAPTER  I 

How  have  I  nnn'd,  that  this  afiliotioii 

Should  light  so  heayy  on  me  f    I  have  no  more  sons, 

And  thiB  no  more  mine  own.    H j  grand  corse 

Hang  o'er  his  head  that  thns  trsnstorm'd  thee  1    Trarel  f 

111  send  my  horse  to  travel  next. 

MOKSIXUB  Thomab. 

You  haye  requested  me,  my  dear  friend,  to  bestow  some  of 
that  leisure  with  which  Providenoe  has  blessed  the  decline  of 
my  life  in  registering  the  hazards  and  difficulties  which 
attended  its  commencement.  The  recollection  of  those  adyen- 
tures,  as  you  are  pleased  to  term  them,  has  indeed  left  upon 
my  mind  a  chequered  and  varied  feeling  of  pleasure  and  of  pain, 
mingled,  I  trust,  with  no  slight  gratitude  and  yeneration  to 
the  Disposer  of  human  events,  who  guided  my  early  course 
through  much  risk  and  labour,  that  the  ease  with  which  he 
has  blessed  my  prolonged  life  might  seem  softer  from  remem- 
brance and  contrast.  Neither  is  it  possible  for  me  to  doubt, 
what  you  have  often  affirmed,  that  ibe  incidents  which  befell 
me  among  a  people  singularly  primitive  in  their  government 
and  manners  have  something  interesting  and  attractive  for 
those  who  love  to  hear  an  old  man's  stories  of  a  past  age. 

Still,  however,  you  must  remember  that  the  tale  told  by 
one  friend,  and  listened  to  by  another,  loses  half  its  charms 
when  committed  to  paper ;  and  tljat  the  narratives  to  which 
yon  have  attended  with  interest,  as  heard  from  the  voice  of 
him  to  whoim  they  occurred,  will  appear  less  deserving  of  ktten- 
tion  when  perused  in  the  seclusion  of  your  study.  But^  your 
greener  age  and  robust  constitution  promise  longer  life  than 
will,  in  all  human  probability,  be  the  lot  of  your  friend.    Throw, 

IV  I 


V 
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then,  tlieBe  sheets  into  Bame  secret  drawer  of  your  esoritoir  till 
we  are  separated  from  each  other^s  society  by  an  eyent  which 
may  happen  at  any  moment^  and  which  must  happen  within 
the  course  of  a  few — a  yery  few  years.  When  we  are  parted 
in  this  world — ^to  meet^  I  hope,  in  a  better — you  will,  I  am 
well  aware,  cherish  more  than  it  deseryes  the  memory  of  your 
departed  friend,  and  will  find  in  those  details  which  I  am  now 
to  commit  to  paper  matter  for  melancholy  but  not  impleaaing 
reflection.  Others  bequeath  to  the  confidants  of  their  boeom 
portraits  of  their  external  features ;  I  put  into  your  hands  a 
faithful  transcript  of  my  thoughts  and  feelings,  o^  my  yirtues 
and  of  my  failings,  with  the  assured  hope  that  the  foUies  and 
headstrong  impetuosity  of  my  youth  wul  meet  the  same  kind 
construction  and  f oigiyeneas  wmoh  haye  so  often  attended  the 
faults  of  my  matured  age. 

One  adyantage,  among  the  many,  of  addressing  my  Memoirs 
(if  I  may  giye  these  sheets  a  name  so  imposing)  to  a  dear  and 
intimate  hiend  is^  that  I  may  spare  some  of  the  details,  in  this 
case  unnecessary,  with  which  I  must  needs  haye  detained  a 
stranger  from  what  I  haye  to  say  of  greater  interest  Why 
should  I  bestow  all  my  tediousness  upon  you  because  I  haye 
you  in  my  power,  and  haye  ink,  paper,  and  time  before  me  t 
At  the  same  time  I  dare  not  promise  that  I  may  not  abuse  the 
opportunity  so  temptingly  offered  me  to  treat  of  myself  and 
my  own  concerns,  eyen  though  I  speak  of  circumstances  as  well 
known  to  you  as  to  myself.  The  seductiye  loye  of  nanatiye, 
when  we  ourselyes  are  the  heroes  of  the  eyents  which  we  tell, 
often  disregards  the  attention  due  to  the  time  and  patience  of 
the  audience,  and  the  best  and  wisest  haye  yielded  to  its  fiksdnar 
tion.  I  need  only  remind  you  of  the  singular  instance  eyinoed 
by  the  form  of  thatnu^  and  original  edition  of  Sully's  Memoin^ 
which  you  (with  the  fond  yanity  of  a  book-collector;  insist  upon 
preferring  to  that  which  Ls  reduced  to  the  useful  and  ordinary 
form  of  Memoirs,  but  which  I  think  curious  solely  as  illustrat- 
ing how  far  so  great  a  man  as  the  author  was  accessible  to  the 
foible  of  self-importance.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  that  yenerable 
peer  and  great  statesman  had  appointed  no  fewer  than  four 
gentlemen  of  his  household  to  draw  up  the  eyents  of  his  lif e^ 
under  the  title  of  Memorials  of  the  Sage  and  Eoyal  Affairs  of 
State,  DomeiHc,  Political,  and  Military,  transacted  by  ffenry 
IV,,  and  so  forth.  These  graye  recorders,  haying  made  their 
compilation,  reduced  the  Memoirs  containing  all  the  remarkable 
eyents  of  their  master's  life  into  a  nanatiye,  addressed  to  him- 
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flelf  in  propria  penona.  And  tliiis,  inatead  of  telling  his  own 
stoiy  in  tlie  third  peraony  like  Julius  Cadsar,  or  in  the  first 
person,  like  most  who,  in  the  hall  or  the  study,  undertake 
to  be  the  heroes  of  their  own  tale,  Sully  enjoyed  the  refined 
though  whimsical  pleasure  of  having  the  events  of  his  life  told 
over  to  him  by  his  secretaries,  being  himself  the  auditor,  as  he 
was  also  the  hero^  and  probably  the  author,  of  the  whole  book. 
It  must  have  been  a  great  sight  to  have  seen  the  ex-minister, 
as  bolt  upright  as  a  starched  ruff  and  laced  cassock  could  make 
him,  seated  in  state  beneath  his  «anopy,  and  listening  to  the 
recitation  of  his  oompOers,  while,  standing  baro  in  his  presence, 
they  informed  him  gravely,  'Thus  said  the  duke — so  did  the 
duke  infer — such  were  your  grace's  sentiments  upon  this 
important  point — such  were  your  secret  counsels  to  the  king 
on  that  other  emergency,' — oiroumstances  all  of  which  must 
have  been  much  better  known  to  their  hearer  than  to  them- 
selves, and  most  of  which  could  only  be  derived  from  his  own 
speciid  communication. 

My  situation  is  not  quite  so  ludicrous  as  that  of  the  great 
Sully,  and  yet  there  would  be  something  whimsical  in  Frank 
Osbaldistone  giving  Will  T^resham  a  formal  account  of  his  birth, 
education,  and  connexions  in  the  world.  I  will,  (therefore, 
wrestle  with  the  tempting  spirit  of  P.  P.,  <clerk  of  our  parish, 
as  I  best  may,  and  endeavour  to  tell  you  nothing  that  is  familiar 
to  you  already.  Some  thingi^  however,  I  must  recall  to  your 
memory,  because,  though  formerly  well  known  to  you,  they 
may  have  been  forgotten  through  lapse  of  time,  and  they  afford 
the  groundwork  of  my  destiny. 

You  must  remember  my  father  well ;  for,  as  your  own  was  a 
member  of  the  mercantile  house,  you  knew  him  from  infancy. 
Yet  you  hardly  saw  him  in  his  best  days,  before  age  and 
infirmity  had  quenched  his  ardent  spirit  of  «ntespriseand  specu- 
lation. He  woiild  have  been  a  poorer  man  indeed,  but  perhaps 
as  happy,  had  he  devoted  to  the  extension  of  science  those 
active  energies  and  acute  powers  of  observation  for  which  com- 
mercial pursuits  found  occupation.  Yet  in  the  fluctuations  of 
mercantile  speculation  there  is  something  captivating  to  the 
adventurer,  even  independent  of  the  hope  of  gain.  He  who 
embarks  on  that  fickle  sea  requires  to  possess  Qte  skill  of  the 
pilot  and  the  fortitude  of  the  navigator,  and  alter  all  may  be 
wrecked  and  loet^  unless  the  gales  of  fortune  breathe  in  his 
favour.  This  mixture  of  necessary  attention  and  inevitable 
hazard — tLo  frequent  and  awful  uncertainty  whether  prudence 
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shall  overoome  fortune,  or  fortune  baffle  the  acfaemes  of  pru- 
dence— a£fbrdB  full  ooeupation  for  the  povers  as  well  as  for  the 
feelings  of  the  mind,  and  trade  has  all  the  fascination  of 
gambling  without  its  moral  guilt. 

Early  in  the  18th  centuzy,  when  I — ^Heayen  help  me ! — ^was  a 
youth  of  some  twenty  yean  old,  I  was  summoned  suddenly 
from  Bourdeaux  to  attend  my  father  on  business  of  importance. 
I  shall  never  forget  our  first  interview.  Tou  recollect  the  brie^ 
abrupt,  and  somewhat  stem  mode  in  whidi  he  was  wont  to 
communicate  his  pleasure  to  those  around  him.  Methinks  I 
see  him  even  now  in  my  mind's  eye — ^the  firm  and  upright 
figure ;  the  step^  quick  and  detennined ;  the  eye,  which  dkot  so 
keen  and  so  penetrating  a  glance ;  the  features,  on  which  care 
had  already  planted  wrinkles ;  and  hear  his  language,  in  which 
he  never  wasted  word  in  vain,  expressed  in  a  voice  whidi  had 
sometimes  an  occasional  harshness  hr  from  the  intention  oi 
the  speaker. 

TVlien  I  dismounted  from  my  post-horse  I  hastened  to  my 
father's  apartment.  He  was  traversing  it  with  an  air  of  oc«n- 
poeed  and  steady  deliberation  which  even  my  arrival,  although 
an  only  son  unseen  for  four  years,  was  unable  to  discompose. 
I  threw  myself  into  his  arms.  He  was  a  kind,  though  not  a 
fond,  father,  and  the  tear  twinkled  in  his  dark  eye,  but  it  was 
only  for  a  moment. 

'Dubourg  writes  to  me  that  he  is  satisfied  with  you,  Frank.' 

*  I  am  happy,  sir * 

'But  I  have  less  reason  to  be  so^'  he  added,  sitting  down  at 
his  bureau. 

*  I  am  Boiry,  sir ' 

*  Sony  and  happy,  Frank,  are  words  that  on  most  occasions 
signify  little  or  nothing.    Here  is  your  last  letter.' 

He  took  it  out  from  a  number  of  others  tied  up  in  a  parcel 
of  red  tape,  and  curiously  labelled  and  filed.  There  lay  my 
poor  epistle,  written  on  the  subject  the  nearest  to  my  heart  at 
the  time,  and  couched  in  words  which  I  had  thought  would 
work  compassion,  if  not  conviction — ^there,  I  say,  it  lay,  aqueesed 
up  among  the  letters  on  miscellaneous  business  in  which  my 
father's  daily  affiurs  had  engaged  him.  I  cannot  help  smiling 
internally  when  I  recollect  the  mixture  of  hurt  vanity  and 
wounded  feeling  with  which  I  regarded  my  remonstrance,  to 
the  penning  of  which  there  had  gone,  I  promise  you,  some 
trouble— as  I  beheld  it  extnosted  from  amongst  letters  of  advice, 
of  credit^  and  all  the  commonplace  lumber,  as  I  then  thought 
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them,  of  a  merohant's  oonrespondenoe.  'Surely,'  thought  I,  'a 
letter  of  such  importance — I  dared  not  say,  even  to  myself, 
BO  well  mitten — deserved  a  separate  place,  as  well  as  more 
anxious  consideration,  than  those  on  the  ordinary  business  of 
the  counting-house.' 

But  my  father  did  not  observe  my  dissatisfaction,  and  would 
not  have  minded  it  if  he  had.  He  proceeded,  with  the  letter 
in  his  hand:  'This,  Frank,  is  yours  of  the  21st  ultimo,  in 
which  you  advise  me  (reading  horn  my  letter)  that  in  the  most 
important  business  of  forming  a  plan  and  adopting  a  profession 
for  life  you  trust  my  paternal  goodness  will  hold  you  entitled 
to  at  least  a  negative  voice ;  that  you  have  insuperable— -ay,  in- 
superable is  the  word — I  wish,  by  the  way,  you  would  write  a 
more  distinct  current  hand,  draw  a  score  through  the  tops  of 
your  t's  and  open  the  loops  of  your  Fs — ^insuperable  objections 
to  the  arrangements  which  I  have  proposed  to  you.  There  is 
mush  more  to  the  same  effect^  occupying  four  good  pages  of 
paper,  which  a  little  attention  to  perspicuity  and  distinctness 
of  expression  might  have  comprised  within  as  many  lines.  For, 
after  all,  Frank,  it  amounts  but  to  this,  that  you  wUl  not  do 
as  I  would  have  you.' 

*  That  I  cannot^  sir,  in  the  present  instance,  not  that  I  will 
not.' 

'Words  avail  very  little  with  me,  young  man,' said  my  father, 
whose  inflexibili^  always  possessed  the  air  of  the  most  perfect 
calmness  and  self-possession.  ' ''  Can  not "  may  be  a  more  civil 
phrase  than  ''  will  not^"  but  the  expressions  are  synonymous 
where  there  is  no  moral  impossibility.  But  I  am  not  a  friend 
to  doing  business  hastily ;  we  will  talk  this  matter  over  after 
dinner.     Owen ! ' 

Owen  appeared,  not  with  the  silver  locks  which  you  were 
used  to  venerate,  for  he  was  then  little  more  than  fifty ;  but 
he  had  the  same,  or  an  exactly  similar,  uniform  suit  of  light 
brown  clothes;  the  same  pearl-grey  silk  stockings;  the  same 
stock,  with  its  silver  buckle ;  the  same  plaited  cambric  ruffles, 
drawn  down  over  lus  knuckles  in  the  parlour,  but  in  the  count- 
ing-house carefully  folded  back  under  the  sleeves,  that  they 
might  remain  unstained  by  the  ink  which  he  daily  consumed 
— ^in  a  word,  the  same  grave,  formal,  yet  benevolent  cast  of 
features  which  continued^to  his  death  to  distinguish .  the  head 
clerk  of  the  great  house  ^f  Osbaldistone  and  Tre^iam. 

'Owen,'  said  my  father,  as  the  kind  old  man  shook  me 
affectionately  by  the  hand,  'you  must  dine  with  us  to-day. 
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and  hear  the  news  Frank  has  brought  ns  from  our  hkoda  in 
Bourdeauz.' 

Owen  made  one  of  hia  stiff  bows  of  respectful  gratitude ;  for, 
in  those  days,  vhen  the  distance  between  superioTB  and  inf eriora 
was  enforoed  in  a  manner  to  which  the  present  times  are 
strangers,  sudi  an  inyitation  was  a  fayour  of  some  little  conse- 
quence. 

I  shall  long  remember  that  dinner-party.  Deeply  affected 
by  feelings  of  anxiety,  not  unmingled  with  displeasure,  I  was 
unable  to  take  that  aotiye  share  in  the  conyersation  which  my 
father  seemed  to  expect  from  me ;  and  I  too  frequently  gaye 
unsatisfactory  answers  to  the  questions  with  which  he  assailed 
me.  Owen,  hoyering  betwixt  his  respect  for  his  patron  and 
his  loye  for  the  youth  he  had  dandled  on  his  knee  in  childhood, 
like  the  timorous  yet  anxious  aUy  of  an  inyaded  nation,  en- 
deayoured  at  eyery  blunder  I  made  to  explain  my  no-meaning 
and  to  coyer  my  retreat;  manoauyres  which  added  to  my  fathei^s 
pettish  displeasure,  and  brought  a  share  of  it  upon  my  kind 
adyocate,  instead  of  protecting  me.  I  had  not,  while  residing 
in  the  house  of  Dubourg,  absolutely  conducted  myself  like 

A  derk  oondemn'd  hia  (ather's  soul  to  ctobb, 
Who  penn'd  a  stanza  when  he  shonld  engrosB ; 

but,  to  say  truth,  I  had  frequented  the  counting-house  no  more 
than  I  had  thought  absolutely  necessaxy  to  secure  the  good 
report  of  the  Frenchman,  long  a  correspondent  of  our  firm,  to 
whom  my  father  had  trusted  for  initiating  me  into  the  mysteries 
of  commerce.  In  fact,  my  principal  attention  had  been  dedicated 
to  literature  and  manly  exercises.  My  father  did  not  altogether 
discourage  such  acquirements,  whether  mental  or  personal.  He 
had  too  much  good  sense  not  to  perceiye  that  they  sate  grace- 
fully upon  eyery  man,  and  he  was  sensible  that  they  relieyed 
and  dignified  the  character  to  which  he  wished  me  to  aspire. 
But  his  chief  ambition  was  that  I  should  succeed  not  merely 
to  his  fortune,  but  to  the  yiews  and  plans  by  which  he  imagined 
he  could  extend  and  perpetuate  the  wealthy  inheritance  which 
he  designed  for  me. 

Loye  of  his  profession  was  the  motiye  which  he  chose  should 
be  most  ostensible  when  he  urged  me  to  tread  the  same  path ; 
but  he  had  others  with  which  I  only  became  acquainted  at  a 
later  period.  Impetuous  in  his  schemes,  as  well  as  skilfiil  and 
daring,  each  new  adyenture,  when  successful,  became  at  once 
the  incentiye,  and  furnished  the  means,  for  farther  speculation. 
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It  seemed  to  be  neoesnary  to  him,  as  to  an  ambitions  oonqueror, 
to  push  on  from  aohieyement  to  aohievement^  without  stopping 
to  secure,  far  less  to  enjoy,  the  acquisitions  which  he  made. 
Accustomed  to  see  his  whole  fortune  trembling  in  the  scales  of 
chance,  and  dexterous  at  adopting  expedients  for  casting  the 
balance  in  his  favour,  his  health  and  spirits  and  activity  seemed 
ever  to  increase  with  the  animating  haEards  on  which  he  staked 
his  wealth ;  and  he  resembled  a  sulor,  accustomed  to  brave  the 
billows  and  the  foe,  whose  confidence  rises  on  the  eve  of  tempest 
or  of  battle.  He  was  not^  however,  insensible  to  the  changes 
which  increasing  age  or  supervening  malady  might  make  in  his 
own  constitution ;  and  was  anxious  in  good  time  to  secure  in 
me  an  assistant  who  might  take  the  helm  when  his  hand  grew 
weary,  and  keep  the  vessel's  way  according  to  his  counsel  and 
instruction.  Paternal  afiection,  as  well  as  the  furtherance  of 
his  own  plans,  determined  him  to  the  same  conclusion.  Tour 
father,  though  his  fortune  was  vested  in  the  house,  was  only  a 
sleeping  partner,  as  the  commercial  phrase  goes ;  and  Owen, 
whose  probity  and  skill  in  the  details  of  arithmetic  rendered 
his  services  invaluable  as  a  head  derk,  was  not  possessed  either 
of  information  or  talento  sufficient  to  conduct  the  mysteries  of 
the  principal  management.  If  my  father  were  suddenly  sum- 
moned from  life,  what  would  become  of  the  world  of  schemes 
which  he  had  formed,  unless  his  son  were  moulded  into  a 
commercial  Hercules,  fit  to  sustain  the  weight  when  relinquished 
by  the  falling  Atlasl  and  what  would  become  of  that  son  him- 
self if,  a  stranger  to  business  of  this  description,  he  found  him- 
self at  once  involved  in  the  labyrinth  of  mercantile  concerns, 
without  the  due  of  knowledge  necessary  for  his  extraction  t 
For  all  these  reasons,  avowed  and  secret,  my  father  was 
determined  I  should  embrace  his  profession ;  and  when  he  was 
detennined  the  resolution  of  no  man  was  more  immovable.  I, 
however,  was  also  a  party  to  be  consulted ;  and,  with  something 
of  his  own  pertinadty,*  I  had  formed  a  determination  predsely 
contrary. 

It  may,  I  hqpe,  be  some  palliative  for  the  resistance  which 
on  this  occasion  I  offered  to  my  father's  wishes,  that  I  did  not 
fully  understand  upon  what  they  were  founded,  or  how  deeply 
his  happiness  was  involved  in  them.  Imagining  myself  certain 
of  a  large  succession  in  future  and  ample  maintenance  in  the 
meanwfidle,  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  necessary, 
in  order  to  secure  these  blessings,  to  submit  to  labour  and 
limitations  unpleasant  to  my  taste  and  temper.     I  only  saw  in 
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my  father's  propoeal  for  my  engaging  in  buainefla  a  desire  that 
I  should  add  to  those  heaps  ot  wealth  whioh  he  had  himself 
acquired ;  and,  imagining  myself  the  best  judge  ci  the  path  to 
my  own  happiness,  I  did  not  ocmceiTe  that  I  should  inorease 
that  happiness  by  augmenting  a  fortune  whioh  I  believed  was 
already  sufficienti  and  more  than  sufficienti  for  eyeiy  use, 
comfort,  and  elegant  enjoyniient. 

Aoo(ndingly,  I  am  compelled  to  repeat  that  my  time  at 
Bourdeaux  had  not  been  spent  as  my  Either  had  proposed  to 
himself.  What  he  considexed  as  the  chief  end  of  my  residence 
in  that  city  I  had  postponed  for  eveiy  other,  and  would  (had 
I  dared)  have  neglected  it  altogether.  Dubouig,  a  favoured 
and  benefited  correspondent  of  our  mercantile  house,  was  too 
much  of  a  shrewd  politician  to  make  such  reports  to  the  head  of 
the  firm  concerning  his  only  child  as  would  exdte  the  displeasure 
of  both ;  and  he  mig^t  also,  aa  you  will  presently  hear,  haye 
views  of  selfish  advantage  m  suffaring  me  to  neglect  the  puiposes 
for  which  I  was  placed  under  his  charge.  My  conduct  was 
regulated  by  the  boimds  of  decency  and  good  order,  and  thus 
hx  he  had  no  evil  report  to  make,  supposing  him  so  disposed; 
but  perhaps  the  crafty  Frenchman  would  have  been  equally 
ccxnplaiBant  had  I  been  in  the  habit  of  indulging  worse  feelings 
than  those  of  indolence  and  aversion  to  mercantOe  business. 
As  it  was,  while  I  gave  a  decent  portion  of  my  time  to  the 
commercial  studies  he  recommended,  he  was  by  no  means 
envious  of  the  hours  which  I  dedicated  to  other  and  more 
classical  attainments,  nor  did  he  ever  find  faxilt  with  me  for 
dwelling  upon  Oomeille  and  Boileau  in  preference  to  Postle- 
thwayte  (supposing  his  folio  to  have  then  existed,  and  Monsieur 
Dubouxg  able  to  have  pronounced  his  name)  or  Savary,  or  any 
other  writer  on  commercial  economy.  He  had  picked  up  some- 
where a  convenient  expression,  with  which  he  rounded  off  eveiy 
letter  to  his  correspondent.  '  I  was  aU,'  he  said,  '  that  a  father 
could  wish.' 

My  father  never  quarrelled  with  a  phrase,  however  frequently 
repeated,  provided  it  seemed  to  him  distinct  and  expressive ; 
and  Addison  himself  could  not  have  found  expressions  so  satis- 
factory to  him  as,  '  Yours  received,  and  duly  honoured  the  bills 
inclosed,  as  per  margin.' 

Knowings  therefore,  very  well  what  he  desired  me  to  be, 
Mr.  Osbaldistone  made  no  doubt,  from  the  frequent  repetition 
of  Dubourg's  favourite  phrase,  that  I  was  the  very  thing  he 
wished  to  see  me ;  when,  in  an  evO  hour,  he  received  my  letter, 
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oontaining  my  eloquent  and  detailed  apology  for  declining  a 
place  in  tibe  firm  and  a  desk  and  stool  in  the  comer  of  the  dark 
oounting'honBe  in  Giane  Alley,  surmounting  in  height  those  of 
Owen  and  the  other  clerks,  and  only  inferior  to  the  tripod 
of  my  father  himself.  All  was  wrong  from  that  moment. 
Ihibourg's  reports  became  as  suspidous  as  if  his  bills  had  been 
noted  for  di^onour.  I  was  summoned  home  in  all  haste,  and 
received  in  the  manner  I  have  already  communicated  to  you. 


f':>.\'^\j::.^ 


CHAPTER  n 

I  begin  shrewdly  to  nispect  the  yonnf  mui  of  a  terrible  tuai— poetry ; 
with  whkh  idle  diseaee  if  he  be  mfected,  there's  no  hope  oC  him  in 
a  stftte  oonxM.  Aetwm  M  of  him  for  a  Commonweelth's  man,  if  he  go 
to't  in  rhyme  onoe. 

Bur  Jonson'b  Bariholamew  Fair. 


Mt  father  had,  generally  speaking,  his  temper  under  complete 
self-command,  and  his  anger  rarely  indicated  itself  by  vards^ 
except  in  a  sort  of  diy  testy  manner,  to  those  who  had  dis- 
pleased him.  He  never  used  threats  or  expressions  of  loud 
resentment.  All  was  ananged  with  him  on  system,  and  it  was 
his  practice  to  do  'the  needful'  on  eveiy  occasion  without 
wasting  words  about  it.  It  was,  therefore,  with  a  bitter  smile 
that  he  listened  to  my  imperfect  answers  canoexning  the  state 
of  commerce  in  France,  and  unmercifully  permitted  me  to 
inyolye  myself  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  mysteries  of  agio^ 
tarifia,  tare  and  tret;  nor  can  I  chaige  my  memory  with  hb 
having  looked  positively  angiy,  until  he  found  me  unable  to 
explain  the  exact  effect  which  the  depreciation  of  the  lonis  d'or 
had  produced  on  the  negotiation  of  biUs  of  exchange.  '  The 
most  remarkable  national  occurrence  in  my  time,'  said  my 
father,  who  nevertheless  had  seen  the  Bevolution,  'and  he 
knows  no  more  of  it  than  a  post  on  the  quay  1 ' 

'Mr.  Frauds,'  suggested  Owen,  in  his  timid  and  conciliatory 
manner,  'cannot  have  forgotten  that  by  an  wrrH  <A  the  king 
of  France,  dated  1st  May  1700,  it  was  provided  that  theportevrf 
within  ten  days  after  due,  must  make  demand * 

'Mr.  Francis,'  said  my  father,  interrupting  him,  'wiU, 
I  daresay,  recoUect  for  tiie  moment  anything  you  are  so 
kind  as  hint  to  him.  But^  body  o'  me  1  how  Dubouig  could 
permit  him!  Hark  ye,  Owen,  what  sort  of  a  youth  is 
Clement  Dubourg,  his  nephew  there,  in  the  office,  the  black- 
hairodladt' 

'One  of  the  cleverest  clerks,  sir,  in  the  house,  a  prodigious 
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young  man  for  his  time,'  answered  Owen ;  for  the  gaiety  and 
civility  of  the  young  Frenchman  had  won  his  heart. 

'Ay,  ay,  I  suppose  he  knows  something  of  the  nature  of 
exchange.  Dubourg  was  determined  I  should  have  one  young- 
ster at  least  about  my  hand  who  understood  business ;  but  I 
see  his  drift,  and  he  shall  find  that  I  do  so  when  he  looks  at 
the  balance-sheet.  Owen,  let  Clement's  salaxy  be  paid  up  to 
next  quarterly,  and  let  him  ship  himself  back  to  Bouxdeaux 
in  his  father's  dbip,  which  is  clearing  out  yonder.' 

'Dismiss  Clement  Dubourg,  sirl'  said  Owen,  with  a  falter- 
ing Toice. 

'  Yes,  sir,  dismiss  him  instantly ;  it  is  enough  to  have  a  stupid 
Englishman  in  the  counting-house  to  make  blunders,  without 
k^ping  a  sharp  Frenchman  there  to  profit  by  them.' 

I  had  liyed  long  enough  in  the  territories  of  the  Grand 
Monarque  to  contract  a  hearty  ayendon  to  arbitrazy  exertion  of 
authority,  even  if  it  had  not  bemi  instilled  into  me  with  my 
earliest  breeding,  and  I  could  not  refrain  from  interposing  to 
prevent  an  innocent  and  meritorious  yotu^  man  from  paying  the 
penalty  of  having  acquired  that  proficiency  which  my  father  had 
desired  for  me. 

'  I  beg  pardon,  sir,'  when  Mr.  Osbaldistone  had  done  speaking, 
'but  I  thhik  it  but  just  that,  if  I  have  been  negligent  of  my 
studies,  I  should  pay  the  forfeit  myself.  I  have  no  reason  to 
charge  Monsieur  Dubourg  with  having  neglected  to  give  me 
opportunities  of  improvement,  however  Uttle  I  may  have  profited 
by  them;  and  with  respect  to  Monsieur  Clement  Dubourg * 

'  With  respect  to  him,  and  to  you,  I  shall  take  the  measures 
which  I  see  needful,'  replied  my  fatiier;  'but  it  is  fair  in  you, 
Frank,  to  take  your  own  blame  on  your  own  shoulders — ^very 
fair,  that  cannot  be  denied.  I  cannot  acquit  old  Dubourg,'  he 
said,  looking  to  Owen,  'for  having  merely  afforded  Frank  the 
means  of  useful  knowledge,  without  either  seeing  that  he  took 
advantage  of  them  or  reporting  to  me  if  he  did  not.  You  see, 
Owen,  he  has  natural  notions  of  equity  becoming  a  British 
merchant.' 

'Mr.  Francis,'  said  the  head  clerk,  with  his  usual  formal 
inclination  of  the  head,  and  a  slight  elevation  of  his  right  hand, 
which  he  had  acquired  by  a  habit  of  sticking  his  pen  behind 
his  ear  before  he  spoke — 'Mr.  Francis  seems  to  understand  the 
fundamental  principle  of  all  moral  accounting,  the  great  ethic 
rule  of  three.  Let  A  do  to  B  as  he  would  have  B  do  to  him ; 
the  product  will  give  the  rule  6L  conduct  required.' 
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My  fadier  smiled  at  this  reduction  of  the  golden  rule  to 
arithmetical  f orm,  but  instantly  proceeded :  *  All  this  signifieB 
nothing,  Frank ;  you  haye  been  throwing  away  your  time  like 
a  boy,  and  in  future  you  must  leam  to  liye  like  a  man.  I 
shall  put  you  under  Owen's  care  for  a  few  months,  to  recover 
the  lost  ground.' 

I  was  about  to  reply,  but  Owen  looked  at  me  with  such  a  sup- 
plioatoxy  and  warning  gesture  that  I  was  inyoluntarily  silent. 

'  We  will  then,'  continued  my  father,  '  resume  the  subject  of 
mine  of  the  1st  ultimo^  to  which  you  sent  me  an  answer  which 
was  unadvised  and  unsatisfactoiy.  So  now  fill  your  glass  and 
push  the  bottle  to  Owen.' 

Want  of  courage— of  audacity,  if  you  will — ^was  never  my 
failing.  I  answex^d  finnly,  'I  was  sony  that  my  lettw  was 
unsatisfactoiy,  unadvised  it  was  not;  for  I  had  given  the 
proposal  his  goodness  had  made  me  my  instant  and  anxious 
attention,  and  it  was  with  no  small  pain  that  I  found  myself 
obliged  to  decline  it.' 

My  father  bent  his  keen  eye  for  a  moment  on  me,  and 
instantly  withdrew  it.  As  he  made  no  answer,  I  thought  my- 
self obliged  to  proceed,  though  with  some  hesitation,  and  he 
only  interrupted  me  by  monosyllables. 

'  It  is  impossible,  sir,  for  me  to  have  higher  respect  for  any 
character  than  I  have  for  the  commercial,  even  were  it  not 
yours.' 

andeedl' 

'It  connects  nation  with  nation,  relieves  the  wants  and 
contributes  to  the  wealth  of  all;  and  is  to  the  general 
commonwealth  of  the  civilised  world  what  the  daily  inter- 
course of  ordinary  life  is  to  private  society,  or  rather,  what 
air  and  food  are  to  our  bodies.' 

'Well,sirt' 

'And  yet,  sir,  I  find  mjrself  compelled  to  persist  in  declining 
to  adopt  a  character  which  I  am  so  ill  qualified  to  support' 

'I  will  take  care  that  you  acquire  the  qualifications 
necessary.  Tou  are  no  longer  the  guest  and  pupil  of 
Duboui^.' 

'  But,  my  dear  sir,  it  is  no  defect  of  teaching  which  I  plead, 
but  my  own  inability  to  profit  by  instruction.' 

'Nonsense;  have  you  kept  your  journal  in  the  terms  I 
desiredr 

'Yes,  sir.' 

'  Be  pleased  to  bring  it  here.' 
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The  Tolume  thus  required  was  a  sort  of  commonplaoe 
book,  kept  by  my  father's  recommendation,  in  which  I  had 
been  directed  to  enter  notes  of  the  miscellaneous  information 
which  I  had  acquired  in  the  course  of  my  studies.  Foreseeing 
that  he  would  demand  inspection  of  this  record,  I  had  been 
attentive  to  transcribe  such  particulars  of  information  as  he 
would  most  likely  be  pleased  with,  but  too  often  the  pen  had 
discharged  the  task  without  much  correspondence  with  the 
head.  And  it  had  also  happened  that,  the  book  being  the 
receptacle  nearest  to  my  hand,  I  had  occasionally  jotted  down 
memoranda  which  had  uttle  regard  to  traffic.  I  now  put  it 
into  my  father's  hand,  devoutly  hoping  he  might  light  on 
nothing  that  would  increase  his  displeasure  against  me. 
Owen's  face,  which  had  looked  something  blank  when  the 
question  was  put,  cleared  up  at  my  ready  answer,  and  wore  a 
smile  of  hope  when  I  brought  from  my  apartment,  and  placed 
before  my  father,  a  commercial-looking  volume,  rather  broader 
than  it  was  long,  having  brasen  clasps  and  a  binding  of  rough 
calf.  This  looked  businesfr-like,  and  was  encotiraging  to  my 
benevolent  well-wisher.  But  he  actuaUy  smiled  with  pleasure 
as  he  heard  my  father  run  over  some  part  of  the  contents, 
muttering  his  critical  remarks  as  he  went  on. 

^  Brandiea—hcunh  and  barruxmtSy  alio  tonneaux :  at  IfanU 
29;  veUes  to  the  harrique — at  Cognac  and  Eochelle  27;  at 
Bourdeaux  32.  Very  right>  Frank.  Dutiea  on  tonnage  and 
cuatom-house^  see  Saahf^B  Tables.  That's  not  well;  you 
should  have  transcribed  the  passage ;  it  fixes  the  thing  in  the 
memory.  Bq)ortB  outward  and  inward.  Comdebenturee.  Over- 
sea Codkets.  Linens — Inngham;  Gentish.  Stochfisk — Titling; 
Cnjpling  ;  Lub-flsk,  Tou  should  have  noted  that  they  are  all, 
nevertheless,  to  be  entered  as  titlings.  How  many  inches  long 
iaatitlmgr 

Owen,  seeing  me  at  fault,  hazarded  a  whisper,  of  which  I 
fortunately  caught  the  import. 

*  Eighteen  inches,  sir * 

'And  a  lub-fish  is  twenty-four — ^vexy  right.  It  is  important 
to  remember  this,  on  account  of  the  Portuguese  trade.  But 
what  have  we  here  Y  Bourdeaux  founded  in  ^  year.  Castle  of 
^  TrompeUe.  Palace  of  GaUienus.  Well,  well,  that's  very 
nght  too.  This  is  a  kind  of  waste-book,  Owen,  in  which  all  the 
transactions  of  the  day,  emptions,  orders,  payments,  receipts, 
<UM)eptance8,  draughts,  commissions,  and  advices  are  entraed 
ttuaceUaneously.* 
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'  That  they  vimj  be  regularly  transferred  to  the  day-book  and 
ledger/ anBweredOweiL  ^lamgladMr.  FraociaiaBomethodioaL' 

I  peroeiyed  myBolf  getting  bo  fast  into  fayour  that  I  began 
to  fear  the  ocmsequenoe  would  be  my  father's  more  obstinate 
peraeyerance  in  his  resolution  that  I  must  become  a  merchant ; 
and,  as  I  was  determined  on  the  contrary,  I  began  to  wish  I 
had  not,  to  use  my  friend  Mr.  Owen's  pbrasey  been  so  methodicaL 
But  I  had  no  reason  for  apprehension  on  that  score;  for  a 
blotted  piece  of  paper  dropped  out  of  the  book,  and,  being 
taken  up  by  my  faUier,  be  inteirupted  a  hint  from  Owen  on 
the  propriety  of  securing  loose  memoranda  with  a  little  paste 
by  exclaiming,  <To  the  memory  of  Edward  the  Black  Fnnce. 
What's  all  this  f  y  erses  1  By  Heayen,  Frank,  you  are  a  greater 
blockhead  than  I  sappoaed  you  1' 

My  father,  you  must  recollect^  as  a  man  of  business,  looked 
upon  the  labour  of  poets  with  contempt;  and  as  a  religious 
man,  and  of  the  dissenting  persuasion,  he  considered  all  such 
pursuits  as  equally  triyial  and  profane.  Before  you  condemn 
him,  you  must  recall  to  remembrance  how  too  many  of  the 
poets  in  the  end  of  the  seyenteenth  century  had  led  their  liyes 
and  employed  their  talents.  The  sect  also  to  which  my  father 
belonged  f elt>  or  perhaps  affected,  a  puritanical  ayersion  to  the 
lighter  exertions  ol  literature.  So  that  many  causes  contributed 
to  augment  the  unpleasant  surprise  oocasio&,ed  by  the  ill-timed 
discoyery  of  this  unfortunate  copy  of  yerses.  ^s  for  poor  Owen, 
could  the  bob-wig  which  he  then  wore  haye  "(mourled  itself  and 
stood  on  end  with  horror,  I  am  conyinoed  the  morning's  labour 
of  the  friseur  woiild  haye  been  undone,  merely  by  the  excess  of 
his  astonishment  at  this  enormity.  An  inroad  on  the  strong- 
box, or  an  erasuro  in  the  ledger,  or  a  missummation  in  a  fitt^ 
accounti  could  hardly  haye  surprised  him  moro  disagreeably. 
My  father  read  the  lines  sometimes  with  an  affectation  of  not 
being  able  to  understand  the  sense^  sometimes  in  a  mouthing 
tone  of  mock  heroic,  always  with  an  emphasis  of  the  most 
bitter  irony,  most  irritating  to  the  neryes  of  an  author. 

'  O  for  the  voioe  of  tlxat  wild  horn, 
On  Fontarabian  eohoes  bomoi 

The  dyins  hero's  call, 
That  told  imperial  Charlemagne, 
How  paynim  sons  of  swarthy  Spain 

Had  wrought  his  chAmpion''s  fall. 

Fontarabian  echoes ! '  continued  my  fether,  interruptmg  him- 
self;  Hhe  Fontarabian  Fair  would  haye  been  moro  to  the  pur- 
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pose.  Paynim  1  Wbat'a  paynimt  Could  you  not  say  pagan 
as  welly  aod  mrite  Engliwh,  at  leasti  if  you  must  needa  write 
nonaeDflef 

Sad  over  earth  and  ocean  Bounding, 
And  England's  distant  diffii  astonnding^ 

Such  are  the  notes  should  say 
How  Britain's  hope  and  France's  fear, 
y  iotor  of  Cres^  and  Poitier, 

In  Bonrdeanz  dying  lay. 

Poitiers,  by  the  way,  is  always  spelt  with  an  «,  and  I  know 
no  reason  why  orthography  should  give  place  to  liiyme. 

"Baise  my  faint  head,  my  aqnire^"  he  said, 
"And  let  the  easement  be  display  d. 

That  I  may  see  onoe  more 
The  splendour  of  the  setting  son 
Gleam  on  thy  miiror'd  wave,  Garanne^ 

And  Blaye's  empurpled  dboxe." 

''Graronne''  and  ''sun"  is  a  bad  rhyme.  Why,  Frank,  you  do 
not  even  imderstand  the  beggarly  trade  you  haye  chosen. 

"  Like  m^  he  sinks  to  Glory's  sleep, 
His  hH  the  dews  of  erening  steep, 

As  if  in  sorrow  shed. 
So  soft  shall  fall  the  trickling  tear. 
When  England's  maids  and  matrons  hear 

Of  their  Black  Edward  dead. 

"  And  though  my  sun  of  glcny  set, 
Kor  Franc^or  England  shall  foiget 

The  tenor  of  my  name ; 
And  oft  shall  Britain's  heroes  rise^ 
New  planets  in  these  sontiiem  does, 

Through  oloiidsof  blood  and  flame." 

A  doud  of  flame  is  something  new.  "Good-monow,  mv 
maaters  all,  and  a  meny  Christmas  to  you  1 "  Why,  the  bell- 
man writes  better  Hues.'*  He  then  tossed  the  paper  from  him 
with  an  air  of  superlative  contempt^  and  oonohided,  *  Upon  my 
credit^  Frank,  you  are  a  greater  blockhead  than  I  took  you 
for.' 

What  coiild  I  say,  my  dear  TreshamY  There  I  stood, 
swelling  with  indignant  mortificatien,  while  my  father  r^;arded 
me  with  a  calm  but  stem  look  of  scorn  and  pity;  and  poor 
Owen,  with  uplifted  hands  and  eyes,  looked  as  striking  a 
picture  oi  horror  as  if  he  had  just  read  his  patron's  name  in 
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the  OaaeUe,  At  length  I  txxk  oounge  to  speaki  endeAvouring 
that  my  tone  of  voioe  ahoold  betiay  my  f  eelingB  aa  little  as 
poasible.  '  I  am  quite  aware,  sir,  how  iU  qualified  I  am  to  play 
the  ooDBpiououa  part  in  aodety  you  have  destined  for  me ;  and, 
luckily,  I  am  not  ambitious  of  the  wealth  I  might  aoquiie. 
Mr.  Owen  would  be  a  much  more  effeotiye  assistant.*  I  said 
this  m  some  malice,  lor  I  considered  Owen  aa  haying  deserted 
my  cause  a  little  too  soon. 

'Owenf  said  my  father.  'The  boy  is  mad,  actually  insane. 
And  pray,  sir,  if  I  may  presume  to  inquire,  having  coolly  turned 
me  over  to  Mr.  Owen-— although  I  may  expect  nuxre  attention 
from  any  one  than  from  my  son — what  may  your  own  sage 
projects  bet' 

'I  should  wish,  sir,'  I  replied,  summoning  up  my  ooorage, 
*to  travel  for  two  or  three  years,  should  that  consist  with  vour 
pleasure ;  otherwise,  although  late,  I  would  willingly  BpesA  the 
same  time  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.' 

'In  the  name  of  common  sense  I  was  the  like  ever  heardf 
to  put  yourself  to  school  among  pedants  and  Jacobites, 
when  you  might  be  pushing  your  fortune  in  the  worid! 
Why  not  go  to  Westminster  or  Eton  at  once^  man,  and  take 
to  LiUy's  Grammar  and  Accidence^  and  to  the  birch  too,  if  you 
like  it  r 

'Then,  sir,  if  you  think  my  plan  of  improvement  too  late,  I 
would  willingly  return  to  the  Ckmtinent.' 

'Tou  have  already  spent  too  much  time  there  to  little 
purpose,  Mr.  Francis. 

'  Then  I  would  choose  the  army,  sir,  in  preference  to  any 
other  active  line  of  life.' 

'  Choose  the  d — ^1,'  answered  my  father,  hastily,  and  then 
checking  himself — '  I  profess  you  make  me  as  great  a  fool  as 
you  are  yourself.  Is  he  not  enough  to  drive  one  mad,  Owent* 
Poor  Owen  shook  his  head  and  looked  down.  'Hark  ye, 
Frank,'  contbdued  my  father,  '  I  will  cut  all  this  matter  veiy 
short ;  I  was  at  your  age  when  my  father  turned  me  out  oi 
doom  and  settled  my  le^  inheritance  on  my  younger  brother. 
I  left  Osbaldistone  Hall  on  the  back  of  a  broken-down  hunter, 
with  ten  guineas  in  my  purse.  I  have  never  crossed  the 
threshold  again,  and  I  never  will.  I  know  not,  and  I  care  not» 
if  my  fox-hunting  brother  is  alive  or  has  broken  his  neck ;  but 
he  has  children,  Frank,  and  one  of  them  shall  be  my  son  if  you 
cross  me  farther  iA  this  matter.' 

'Tou  will  do  your  pleasure,'  I  answered,  rather,  I  fear,  with 
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more  sallen  indiffisrenoe  than  respect^   'with  what  is  your 


own/ 


'Te8|  Frank,  what  I  ha^e  is  my  own,  if  labour  in  getting 
and  care  in  augmenting  can  make  a  right  of  property ;  and  no 
drone  ahall  feed  on  my  honeycomb.  Think  on  it  weU ;  what  I 
have  gaid  is  not  without  reflection,  and  what  I  resolve  upon  I 
will  execute.' 

'  Honoured  sir— dear  sir,'  exclaimed  Owen,  tears  rushing  into 
his  eyes,  *you  are  not  wont  to  be  in  such  a  huny  in  transacting 
business  of  importance.  Let  Mr.  Francis  run  up  the  balance 
before  you  shut  the  account ;  he  loves  you,  I  am  sure ;  and 
when  he  puts  down  his  filial  obedience  to  thejper  eaiUra  I  am 
sure  his  objections  will  disappear.' 

*Do  you  think  I  will  ask  him  twice,'  said  my  father,  sternly, 
'to  be  my  friend,  my  assistant,  and  my  coc&dantt  to  be  a 
partner  of  my  cares  and  of  my  fortune  f  Owen,  I  thou^t  you 
had  known  me  better.' 

He  looked  at  me  as  if  he  meant  to  add  something  more,  but 
turned  instantly  away  and  left  the  room  abruptly.  I  was,  I 
own,  affected  by  this  view  of  the  case,  which  had  not  occun^ 
to  me ;  and  my  father  would  probably  have  had  little  reason  to 
complain  of  me  had  he  conunenced  the  discussion  with  this 
argument. 

But  it  was  too  late.  I  had  much  of  his  own  obduracy  of 
resolution,  and  Heaven  had  decreed  that  my  sin  should  be  my 
punishment,  though  not  to  the  extent  whidi  my  transgression 
merited.  Owen,  when  we  were  left  alone,  continued  to  look  at 
me  with  eyes  which  tears  from  time  to  time  moistened,  as  if 
to  discover,  before  attempting  the  task  of  intercessor,  upon 
what  point  my  obstinacy  was  most  assailable.  At  length  he 
began,  with  broken  and  diBConcerted  accents — *  0  L--d,  Mr. 
Francis!  Good  Heavens,  sirl  My  stars,  Mr.  Osbaldistone ! 
that  I  should  ever  have  seen  this  day ;  and  you  so  young  a 
gentleman,  sir.  For  the  love  of  Heaven  i  look  at  both  sides  of 
the  accounts  Think  what  you  are  going  to  lose — a  noble  for- 
tune, sir,  one  of  the  finest  houses  in  the  Citv,  even  under  the  old 
firm  of  Tresham  and  Trent,  and  now  Osbaldistone  and  Tresham. 
Tou  might  roll  in  gold,  Mr.  Francis*  And,  my  dear  young  Mr. 
Frank,  if  there  was  any  particular  thing  in  the  business  ctf  the 
house  which  you  disliked,  I  would  (sinking  his  voice  to  a 
whisper)  put  it  in  order  for  you  termly  or  weekly  or  daily  if 
yon  will.  Doi,  my  dear  Mr.  Francis,  think  of  the  honour  due  to 
your  father,  that  your  days  may  be  long  in  the  land.' 

IV  2 
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'  I  am  much  obliged  to  yoii»  Mr.  Owen,'  slid  I — '  yeej  mnoh 

obliged  indeed ;  but  my  father  is  best  judge  how  to  beBtx>w  hia 
money.  Ho  talks  of  one  of  my  ooosinB ;  let  him  diapose  of  hia 
wealth  aa  he  pleases,  I  will  never  sell  my  liberty  for  gold.' 

'Gold,  sir!  I  wish  you  saw  the  balanoe-aheet  of  profits  at 
last  term.  It  was  in  fiye  figures  fire  figures  to  each  partner's 
sum  total,  Mr.  Frank.  And  all  this  is  to  go  to  a  P^pisti  and  a 
north-oountry  booby,  and  a  disaffdcted  person  besides.  It  will 
break  my  hearti  Mr.  Francis,  that  have  been  toiling  more  like  a 
dog  than  a  man,  and  all  for  love  of  the  firm.  Think  how  it 
will  sound,  Osbaldistone^  Trflwham,  and  Osbaldistcme ;  or,  perhaps^ 
who  knows  (agam  lowering  his  Toioe),  Osbaldistone^  Osbaldis- 
tone,  and  Trediam,  for  our  Mr.  OsuJdistone  can  buy  them 
all  out.' 

'But^  Mr.  Owen,  my  oonnn'sname  being  also  Osbaldistone, 
the  name  of  the  company  wUl  sound  every  bit  as  well  in  your 
ears.' 

'  0,  fie  upon  you,  Mr.  Frauds,  when  you  know  how  well  I 
love  you.  Your  cousin,  indeed  I  a  Papist,  no  doubt,  like  his 
father,  and  a  disaffected  person  to  the  Protestant  suocession — 
that's  another  item,  doubtlte.' 

'  There  are  many  very  good  men  Catholics,  Mr.  Owen,'  re- 
joined I. 

As  Owen  was  about  to  answer  with  unusual  animation  my 
father  re-entered  the  apartmoit. 

<Tou  were  right,'  he  said,  *Owen,  and  I  was  wrong;  we  will 
take  more  time  to  think  over  this  matter.  Toung  man,  you 
will  prepare  to  give  me  an  answer  on  this  important  subject 
this  day  month.' 

I  bowed  in  silence^  sufficiently  glad  of  a  reprieve^  and  trust- 
ing it  might  indicate  some  relaxation  in  my  father's  determinsr 
tion. 

The  time  of  probation  passed  dowly,  unmarked  by  any 
accident  whatever.  I  went  and  came  and  disposed  of  my  time 
as  I  pleased,  without  question  or  critidsm  on  the  part  of  my 
father.  Indeed,  I  rarely  saw  him  save  at  meal-times,  when  he 
studiously  avoided  a  discussion  ^s^ch  you  may  well  suppose 
I  was  in  no  huny  to  press  onward.  Our  conversation  was  of 
the  news  of  the  day,  or  on  such  general  topics  as  strangers 
discourse  upon  to  each  other ;  nor  could  any  one  have  guessed 
from  its  tenor  that  there  remained  undecided  betwixt  us  a 
dispute  of  such  importance.  It  haunted  me,  however,  more 
them  once,  like  the  nightmare.    Was  it  possible  he  would  keep 
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hiB  word  and  disinherit  his  only  wcm  in  fttYOor  of  a  nephew 
whose  Teiy  existence  he  was  nol  perhaps  quite  certain  oft  My 
gnuidfather^B  conduct  in  nmilar  dimunstances  hoded  me  no 
good,  had  I  considered  the  matter  rightly.  Bat  I  had  f <»ined 
an  erroneoos  idea  of  my  f ather^s  character,  frttan  the  importance 
which  I  recollected  I  maintained  with  him  and  his  whole  fiamily 
hefore  I  went  to  France.  I  was  not  aware  that  there  are  men 
who  indulge  their  children  at  an  early  age,  because  to  do  so 
interests  aod  amuses  them,  and  who  can  yet  be  sufficiently 
serere  when  the  same  children  cross  their  expectations  at  a  ixiote 
advanced  period.  On  the  contnuy,  I  persuaded  myself  that 
all  I  had  to  apprehend  was  some  temporary  alienation  of 
affection — ^perhaps  a  rustication  of  a  few  weeks,  which  I  thought 
would  rather  please  me  than  otherwise,  since  it  would  give  me 
an  opportunity  of  setting  about  my  unfinished  version  of  Orlando 
IWtmmo,  a  poem  which  I  longed  to  render  into  English  verse. 
I  suffered  this  belief  to  get  such  absolute  possession  c^  my  mind 
that  I  had  resumed  my  blotted  papers,  and  was  busy  in  meditSr 
tion  on  the  oft-recurring  rhymes  c^  the  l^)enserian  stanfa,  when 
I  heard  a  low  and  cautious  tap  at  the  doGt  of  my  apartment. 
'Come  IP,'  I  said,  and  Mr.  Owen  entered.  So  regular  were  the 
motionii*and  habits  of  this  worthy  man,  that  in  all  probability 
this  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  be^i  in  the  second  story  oif 
his  patron's  house,  however  conversant  with  the  first  ]  and  I  am 
still  at  a  loss  to  know  in  what  manner  he  discovered  my 
apartment. 

'  Mr.  Franda,'  he  said,  interrupting  my  expressions  of  surprise 
and  pleasure  at  seeing  him,  '  I  do  not  know  if  I  am  doing  well 
in  what  I  am  about  to  say :  it  is  not  right  to  speak  of  what 
passes  in  the  compting-house  out  of  doors — one  should  not  tell, 
as  they  say,  to  the  poet  in  the  warehouse  how  many  lines  there 
are  in  the  ledger.  But  young  Twineall  has  been  absent  from 
the  house  for  a  fortnight  and  motey  until  two  days  since.' 

'Very  well,  my  dear  sir,  and  how  does  that  concern  usf 

*  Stay,  Mr.  Francis ;  your  father  gave  him  a  private  com- 
mission ;  and  I  am  sure  he  did  not  go  down  to  Falmouth  about 
the  pil<^ard  affiiir ;  and  the  Exeter  business  with  Blaokwell  and 
Cbmpany  has  been  settled ;  and  the  mining  people  in  Ck>mwall, 
Trenmion  and  Treguilliam,  have  paid  all  they  are  likely  to  pay; 
sod  any  other  matter  of  business  must  have  been  put  through 
my  books;  in  short,  it's  my  faithful  belief  that  Twineall  luis 
been  down  in  the  north.' 

'  Do  you  really  suppose  so  t '  said  I,  somewhat  startled. 
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*  He  has  spoken  about  nothings  or,  BiDoe  he  letumed,  but 
his  new  boots  and  his  Rippon  spun  and  a  oock-fight  at  Toik; 
it's  as  true  aa  the  multiplioation-table.  Do,  Heaven  bleaa  yon, 
my  dear  ohild,  make  up  your  mind  to  pleaae  your  father,  and  to 
be  a  man  and  a  merohant  at  once.' 

I  felt  at  that  instant  a  strong  inclination  to  submit^  and  to 
make  Owen  happy  by  requesting  him  to  tell  my  father  that  I 
resigned  myself  to  his  disposaL  But  pride — ^pride,  the  aouroe 
of  so  much  that  is  good  and  so  much  that  is  evil  in  our  course 
of  life,  prevented  me.  My  acquiescence  stuck  in  my  throati 
and  while  I  was  coughing  to  get  it  up  my  father's  voice 
summoned  Owen.  He  hastOy  left  the  room,  and  the  oppoK^ 
tunity  was  lost. 

My  father  was  methodical  in  everything.  At  the  very  same 
time  of  the  day,  in  the  same  apartment^  and  with  the  same 
tone  and  manner  which  he  had  employed  an  exact  month 
before,  he  recapitulated  the  proposal  he  had.  made  for  taking 
me  into  partnership,  and  assigning  me  a  department  in  the 
counting-house,  and  requested  to  have  my  final  decision.  I 
thought  at  the  time  there  was  something  unkind  in  this;  and 
I  still  think  that  my  father's  conduct  was  injudicioua.  A 
more  conciliatory  treatment  would  in  all  probability  have 
gained  his  purpose.  As  it  was  I  stood  fast,  and  as  respect- 
fully as  I  could  declined  the  proposal  he  made  to  me.  Perhaps 
— ^for  who  can  judge  of  their  own  heart  f — ^I  felt  it  unmanly  to 
yield  on  the  first  summons,  and  expected  farther  solicitation 
as  at  least  a  pretext  for  changing  my  mind.  If  so,  I  was  dis- 
appointed ;  for  my  Either  turned  coolly  to  Owen,  and  only  said, 
'You  see  it  is  as  I  told  you.  Well,  Frank  (sMidressing  me), 
you  are  nearly  of  age,  and  as  well  qualified  to  judge  of  what 
will  constitute  your  own  happiness  as  you  ever  are  like  to  be ; 
therefore,  I  say  no  more.  But  aa  I  am  not  bound  to  give  in 
to  your  plans,  any  moro  than  you  are  compelled  to  submit  to 
mine,  may  I  ask  to  know  if  you  have  formed  any  which  depend 
on  my  assistance  t ' 

I  answered,  not  a  little  abashed,  'That  being  bred  to  no 
profession,  and  having  no  funds  of  my  own,  it  was  obviously 
impossible  for  me  to  subsist  without  some  -allowance  from  my 
father ;  that  my  wishes  were  veiy  moderate ;  and  that  I  hoped 
my  aversion  for  the  profession  to  which  he  had  designed  me 
would  not  occasion  his  altogether  withdrawing  his  paternal 
support  and  protection.' 

'  That  is  to  say,  you  wish  to  lean  on  my  arm  and  yet  to 
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walk  your  own  wayt  That  can  hardly  be,  Frank;  howerer, 
I  suppose  you  mean  to  obey  my  directions  so  far  as  they  do 
not  cross  your  own  humour!' 

I  was  about  to  speak.  '  SUence,  if  you  please,'  he  continued. 
*  Supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  you  will  instantly  set  out  for 
the  North  of  England,  to  pay  your  uncle  a  visit  and  see  the 
state  of  his  family.  I  have  chosen  from  among  his  sons — he 
has  six,  I  believe — one  who,  I  understand,  is  most  worthy  to 
fill  the  place  I  intended  for  you  in  the  counting-house.  But 
some  farther  arrangements  may  be  necessary,  and  for  these 
your  presence  may  be  requisite.  Tou  shall  have  farther 
instructions  at  Osbaldistone  Hall,  where  you  will  please  to 
remain  until  you  hear  from  me.  Everything  will  be  ready  for 
your  departure  to-morrow  morning.' 

With  these  words  my  father  left  the  apartment. 

'What  does  all  this  mean,  Mr.  Owent'  said  I  to  my  sym- 
pathetic  friend,  whose  countenance  wore  a  cast  of  the  deepest 
dejection. 

'  Tou  have  ruined  yourself,  Mr.  Frank,  that's  all ;  when  your 
father  talks  in  that  quiet  determined  manner  there  will  be  no 
more  change  in  him  than  in  a  fitted  account.' 

And  so  it  proved ;  for  the  next  morning,  at  five  o'clock,  I 
found  myself  on  the  road  to  York,  mounted  on  a  reasonably 
good  horse,  and  with  fifty  guineas  in  my  pocket ;  travelling,  as 
it  would  seem,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  adoption  of  a 
successor  to  myself  in  my  father's  house  and  favour,  and,  for 
aught  I  knew,  eventually  in  his  fortune  alsa 
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The  alack  sail  thifts  firam  side  to  side, 
The  boftt,  UBtrixnm'd,  edmite  the  tide, 
Bome  down,  mihtt,  et  rendosa  toet. 
The  oer  breaki  ehorti  the  rodder's  lost. 

I  HAVB  tagged  with  rhyme  and  Uank  Yene  the  mbdiyiacms  of 
this  important  narratiye^  in  order  to  seduce  your  eontinued 
attention  by  powers  of  oompoaition  of  stronger  attraction  than 
my  own.  The  preceding  luxes  refer  to  an  unfbitunate  navi- 
gator who  daringly  unloosed  from  its  moorings  a  boat  which 
he  was  unable  to  manage,  and  thrust  it  off  into  the  full  tide 
of  a  navigable  river.  No  school-boy  who,  betwixt  frolic  and 
defiance,  has  executed  a  similar  rash  attempt  could  fM  himself, 
when  adrift  in  a  strong  current,  in  a  situation  more  awkwajtl 
than  mine  when  I  found  myself  driving,  without  a  oompaaa^  aa 
the  ocean  ot  human  life.  There  had  been  such  unexpected 
ease  in  the  manner  in  which  my  lather  slipt  a  knot  usually 
esteemed  the  strongest  which  binds  society  together,  and 
suffered  me  to  depart  as  a  sort  of  outcast  from  his  family,' that 
it  strangely  lessened  the  confidence  in  my  own  personal  accom- 
plishments which  had  hitherto  sustamed  me.  Prince  Pretty- 
man,  now  a  prince  and  now  a  fisher's  son,  had  not  a  more 
awkward  sense  of  his  degradation.  We  are  so  apt,  in  our 
engrossing  egotism,  to  consider  all  those  accessories  which  are 
drawn  around  us  by  prosperity  as  pertaining  and  belonging  to 
our  own  persons,  that  the  discovery  of  our  unimportance,  when 
left  to  our  own  proper  resources,  becomes  inexpressibly  mortify- 
ing. As  the  hum  of  London  died  away  on  my  ear,  the  distant 
peal  of  her  steeples  more  than  once  sounded  to  my  ears  the  ad- 
monitory '  Turn  again '  erst  heard  by  her  future  Lord  Mayor ; 
and  when  I  looked  back  from  High^te  on  her  dusky  magnifi- 
cence, I  felt  as  if  I  were  leaving  behind  me  comfort,  opulence^ 
the  charms  of  society,  and  all  the  pleasures  of  cultivated  life. 
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But  the  die  was  oast  It  wa%  indeed,  bj  no  means  probable 
that  a  late  and  nngraoiouB  oomplianoe  with  my  father's  wishes 
would  have  reinstated  me  in  tiie  sitoation  which  I  had  lost. 
On  the  contnuy,  finn  and  strong  of  purpose  as  he  himself  wa8> 
he  might  rather  have  been  disgusted  than  conciliated  b j  m j 
tardy  and  oompulsory  acquiescence  in  his  desire  that  I  should 
engage  in  commerce.  My  constitutional  obstinacy  came  also 
to  my  aidy  and  pride  whispered  how  poor  a  figure  I  should 
make  when  an  airing  of  four  miles  from  London  had  blown 
away  resolutions  f onned  during  a  month's  serious  deliberation. 
Hope,  too,  that  never  forsakes  the  young  and  hardy,  lent  her 
lustre  to  my  future  prospects.  My  fath^  could  not  be  serious 
in  the  sentence  of  tori^familiation  which  he  had  so  unhesitat- 
ingly pnmounced.  It  must  be  but  a  trial  of  my  disposition, 
which,  endured  with  patience  and  steadiness  on  my  party  would 
raise  me  in  his  estimation,  and  lead  to  an  amicable  accommoda- 
tion of  the  point  in  dispute  between  us.  I  even  settled  in  my 
own  mind  how  far  I  would  concede  to  him,  and  on  what  articles 
of  our  supposed  treaty  I  would  make  a  fiim  stand ;  Mod  the 
result  was,  according  to  my  computation,  that  I  was  to  be  re- 
instated in  my  full  rights  of  filiation,  paying  the  easy  penalty 
ol  8C»ne  ostensible  compliances  to  atone  for  my  past  rebellion. 

In  the  meanwhile  I  was  lord  of  my  person,  and  experienced 
that  feeling  of  independence  which  the  youthful  bosom  receiyes 
with  a  thrilling  mixture  of  pleasure  and  apprehension.  My 
purse,  though  by  no  means  amply  replenished,  was  in  a  situation 
to  supply  all  the  wants  and  wishes  of  a  traTeller.  I  had  been 
aeoustomed,  while  at  Bomdeauz,  to  act  as  my  own  valet ;  my 
horse  was  fresh,  young,  and  active,  and  the  booyancy  of  my 
spirits  soon  surmounted  the  melancholy  reflections  with  whidk 
my  journey  commenced. 

I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  journeyed  upon  a  line  of 
road  bettor  calculated  to  afford  reasonable  objects  of  curiosity, 
or  a  more  interesting  country  to  the  traveUer.  But  the  nortii 
road  was  then,  and  perhaps  still  is,  singularly  deficient  in  these 
respects ;  nor  do  I  bdlieve  you  can  travel  so  far  through  Britain 
in  any  other  direction  without  meeting  more  of  what  is  worthy 
to  engage  the  attention.  My  mental  ruminations,  notwith- 
standing my  assumed  confidence^  were  not  always  of  an  un- 
ehequerod  nature.  The  Muse  too— -the  very  coquette  who  had 
led  me  into  this  wildeness— like  others  of  her  sex,  deserted 
me  in  my  utmost  need ;  and  I  should  have  been  reduced  to 
rathm  an  uncomf (Mrtable  state  of  dulness  had  it  not  been  for 
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the  oeoftmonal  oonTenation  of  stnngen  who  dianoed  to  pass 
the  same  way.  But  the  ohantoten  whom  I  met  with  were  of  a 
uniform  and  uninteresting  descriptioa.  Country  paiBona,  jog- 
ging homewards  after  a  visitatioD ;  fanners  or  giaaers  returning 
from  a  distant  okarket;  derks  of  tradersy  trayelling  to  ooUect 
what  was  due  to  their  masters  in  proyiocial  towns ;  with  now 
and  then  an  officer  going  down  into  tiie  oountiy  upon  the  recruit- 
ing Bervioe,  were  at  thk  period  the  persoaa  by  whom  the  turn- 
pikes and  tapsters  were  kept  in  exercise.  Our  speech^  theref Qre, 
was  of  tithes  and  creeds,  of  beeves  and  grain,  of  oommoditiea 
wet  and  dxy,  and  the  solvency  of  the  retail  dealersi  occasionally 
varied  by  the  description  of  a  siege  or  battle  in  Flanders^ 
which,  perhaps,  the  narrator  only  gave  me  at  second  hand. 
Bobbers,  a  fertile  and  alanning  theme^  filled  up  every  vacancy; 
and  the  names  of  the  Gkdden  Farmer,  the  Flying  Highwayman, 
Jack  Needham,  and  other  Be^ga^B  Opera  horoes,  were  familiar 
in  our  mouths  as  household  words.  At  such  tales,  like  children 
closing  their  cirde  round  the  fire  when  the  ghost  story  draws  to 
its  dimax,  the  riders  drew  near  to  each  other,  looked  before  and 
behind  them,  examined  the  priming  of  their  pistols,  and  vowed 
to  stand  by  each  other  in  case  of  danger ;  an  engagement  whidli, 
like  other  ofiensive  and  defensive  alliances,  sometimes  glided  out 
of  remembrance  when  there  was  an  appearance  of  actual  peril. 
Of  all  the  fellows  whom  I  ever  saw  haunted  by  tenors  of 
this  nature,  one  poor  man  with  whom  I  travelled  a  day  and  a 
half  afforded  me  most  amusement.  He  had  upon  his  pillion  a 
very  small,  but  apparently  a  very  weighty,  portmanteau,  about 
the  safety  of  wldch  he  seemed  particularly  solidtous,  never 
trusting  it  out  of  his  own  immediate  care^  and  uniformly  re- 
pressing the  officious  seal  of  the  waiters  and  ostlers,  who  offered 
their  services  to  cany  it  into  the  house.  With  the  same  pre- 
caution he  laboured  to  conceal,  not  only  the  purpose  of  his 
journey  and  his  ultimate  place  of  destination,  but  even  the 
direction  of  each  day's  route.  Nothing  embarrassed  him  more 
than  to  be  asked  by  any  one  whether  he  was  travelling  upwards 
or  downwards,  or  at  what  stage  he  intended  to  bait.  His  place 
of  rest  for  the  night  he  scrutinised  with  the  most  anxious 
care,  alike  avoiding  solitude  and  what  he  considered  as  bad 
neighbourhood )  and  at  Grantham  I  believe  he  sate  up  all  night 
to  avoid  sleeping  in  the  next  room  to  a  thick-set  squinting 
fellow  in  a  black  wig  and  a  tarnished  gold-laced  waistcoat. 
With  all  these  cares  on  his  mind,  my  fellow-traveller,  to  judge 
by  his  thewes  and  sinews,  was  a  man  who  might  have  set  danger 
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at  defiance  with  as  muoh  impunity  as  most  men.  He  was 
strong  and  well-built ;  and,  jud^g  from  bis  gold-laced  bat  and 
cockade,  seemed  to  bave  served  ia  the  anny,  or  at  least  to 
belong  to  the  military  profession  in  one  capacity  or  other.  His 
converBation  also,  though  always  sufficiently  vulgar,  was  that 
of  a  man  of  sense,  when  the  terrible  bugbeiuti  which  haunted 
his  imagination  for  a  moment  ceased  to  occupy  his  attention. 
But  evexy  accidental  association  recalled  them.  An  open  heath, 
a  dose  plantation,  were  alike  subjects  of  apprehension ;  and  the 
whistle  of  a  shepherd  lad  was  instantly  converted  into  the  signal 
of  a  depredator.  Even  the  sight  of  a  gibbet^  if  it  assured  him 
that  one  robber  was  safely  disposed  of  by  justice,  never  failed 
to  remind  him  how  many  remained  still  uidianged. 

I  should  have  wearied  of  this  fellow's  company  had  I  not 
been  stiU  more  tired  of  my  own  thoughts.  Some  of  the  mar- 
vellous stories,  however,  which  he  related  had  in  themsdves  a 
cast  of  interest^  and  another  whimsical  point  of  his  peculiarities 
affi>rded  me  the  occasioual  opportunity  of  amusing  myself  at  his 
expense.  Among  his  tales,  several  of  the  unfortunate  travellers 
who  fell  among  tiiieves  incurred  that  calamity  from  associating 
themselves  on  the  road  with  a  weU-dressed  and  entertaining 
stranger,  in  whose  company  they  trusted  to  find  protection  as 
well  as  amusement;  who  cheered  their  journey  with  tale  and 
song,  protected  them  against  the  evils  of  overcharges  and  false 
reckonings,  until  at  length,  under  pretext  of  showing  a  near 
path  over  a  desolate  common,  he  seduced  his  imsuspidous 
victims  from  the  public  road  into  some  dismal  glen,  where^ 
suddenly  blowing  lus  whistle,  he  assembled  his  comrades  from 
their  lurking-place,  and  displayed  himself  in  his  true  colours, 
the  captain,  namely,  of  the  band  of  robbers  to  whcnn  his  unwary 
feUow-travellers  had  forfeited  their  purses,  and  perhaps  their 
lives.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  such  a  tale,  uid  when  my 
companion  had  wrought  himself  into  a  fever  of  apprehension 
by  the  progress  of  his  own  narrative^  I  observed  that  he  usually 
eyed  me  with  a  glance  of  doubt  and  suspicion,  as  if  the  possi- 
bility occurred  to  him  that  he  mighty  at  that  very  moment^  be 
in  company  with  a  character  as  dam^rous  as  that  which  his 
tale  described.  And  ever  and  anon,  when  such  suggestions 
pressed  themselves  on  the  mind  of  this  ingenious  self-tormentor, 
he  drew  off  from  me  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  highroad, 
looked  b^ore^  behind,  and  around  him,  examined  his  aims,  and 
seemed  to  prepare  himself  for  flight  or  defence,  as  circumstances 
inight  require. 
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The  Bospjekm  implied  en  raeh  oooMions  leenied  to  me  aelj 
momentuyy  and  too  ludicroua  to  be  eftmiTe.  There  ini%  in 
faot»  DO  parUeular  lefleetioo  ob  mj  drem  or  eddxen^  althon^  I 
was  thttimiatakflii  lor  a  robber.  AraanintboaedaTam^thaYe 
all  the  extenial  appeaimnee  of  a  gentleman  and  jet  tmn  out  to 
be  a  h]ghwa7man«  For  the  diriaoa  of  labour  in  everj  depait- 
ment  not  having  then  taken  plaoe  ao  fully  aa  linee  tha^  period, 
the  nrof eenoD  of  the  DoUte  uid  aooomnliihed  adTentnzer  who 
nicked  you  out  of  jour  money  at  Whke'%  or  bowled  yon  out 
of  it  at  Maiybone,  was  often  united  with  that  d  the  proleand 
ruffian  who^  on  Bagahot  Heath  or  Finohley  Oommfln,  com- 
manded his  brother  beau  to  ataiid  and  deliver.  There  was  also 
a  touch  of  coarseneas  and  hardnem  about  the  mannen  of  the 
times,  which  haa  since  in  a  great  degrse  been  softened  and 
shaded  away.  It  seems  to  me^  on  reoolleotioDy  aa  if  deapente 
men  had  less  roluelanee  then  than  now  to  embiaee  the  moat 
desperate  means  of  rotrieTing  their  fortune.  The  times  were 
indeed  past  when  Anthony  a'  Wood  monmed  orer  the  execution 
of  two  men,  goodly  in  person  and  of  undiluted  courage  and 
honour,  who  were  hanged  without  meroy  at  Oxford  merely 
because  their  distress  had  diiven  them  to  raise  contributions 
on  the  highway.  We  were  still  ihrther  removed  from  the  days 
of  'the  mad  Pzinee  and  Poins.'  And  yet,  from  the  number  of 
uninolosed  and  extensiye  heaths  m  the  vicinity  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  from  the  less  populous  state  of  remote  districts^  both 
were  frequented  by  that  species  of  mounted  highwaymen  that 
may  possibly  become  one  day  unknown,  who  caniea  on  their 
trade  with  arwnething  like  courtofly;  and,  like  Gibbet  in  the 
Beamx  Strmtoffem^  piqued  themselves  on  being  the  best  behaved 
men  on  the  road,  and  on  oonduoting  themaelvea  with  all  appro- 
priate dvility  in  the  exercise  of  thc^  vocation.  A  young  man, 
therefore^  in  my  circumstances  waa  not  entitled  to  be  highly 
indignant  at  tiie  mistake  which  confounded  him  with  this 
wor^pf ul  class  of  depredators. 

Neither  was  I  oflfonded.  On  the  contrary,  I  found  amuse- 
ment in  alternately  exciting  and  lulling  to  sleep  the  suq)iaions 
of  my  timorous  companion,  and  in  purposely  so  acting  as  still 
farther  to  puisle  a  brain  which  nature  and  apprehension  had 
combined  to  render  none  of  the  dearest  When  my  free  con- 
versation had  lulled  him  into  complete  security,  it  required 
only  a  passing  inquiry  concerning  the  direction  of  his  journey, 
or  the  nature  of  the  business  which  occasioned  it^  to  put  lus 
suspicions  once  mora  in  aims.    For  example,  a  conversation  en 
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the  eompafathre  strength  and  activity  of  our  honws  took  laoh 
a  turn  as  follows : — 

'O  sir/  said  my  oompanioiiy  *for  the  gallop^  I  grtat  you; 
but  allow  me  to  say,  your  horse,  although  he  is  a  Teiy  hand- 
some gelding,  that  most  be  owned,  has  too  little  bone  to  be  a 
good  roadster.  The  trot^  sir  (striking  his  Bueephalus  with 
his  spurs)— the  trot  is  the  tme  pace  for  a  haokney ;  and»  were 
we  near  a  town,  I  should  like  to  tiy  that  daisy-cutter  of  yours 
upon  a  piece  of  levelroad — ^barring  canter — ^foraquartof  claret 
at  the  next  inn.' 

'Content,  sir,'  replied  I;  'and  here  is  a  stretch  of  ground 
yery  favourable.' 

'Hem,  ahem,' answered  my  friend,  with  hesitation;  'Imake 
it  a  rule  of  trayelling  never  to  blow  my  horse  between  stages. 
One  never  knows  what  occasion  he  may^have  to  put  him  to  his 
mettle;  and  besides,  sir,  when  I  said  I  would  match  you,  I 
meant  with  even  weighty  you  ride  four  stone  lighter  than  I.' 

'Yexy  well ;  but  I  am  content  to  cany  weight.  Pray  what 
may  that  portmanteau  of  yours  weigh  f 

'  My  p— p — portmanteau  t '  replied  he,  hesitatLng.  '  0  very 
little — a  feather — ^just  a  few  shirts  and  stockings.' 

'I  should  think  it  heavier,  from  its  appearance.  Ill  hold 
you  the  quart  of  claret  it  makes  the  odds  betwixt  our  weight.' 

'  Tou're  mistaken,  mr,  I  assure  you— quite  mistaken,'  replied 
my  friend,  edging  off  to  the  side  of  the  road,  as  was  his  wont 
on  these  alarming  occasions. 

'Well,  I'm  willing  to  venture  the  wine;  or  I  will  bet  you 
ten  pieces  to  five  that  I  cany  your  portmanteau  on  my  croupe 
and  out-trot  you  into  the  bargain.' 

This  proposal  raised  my  friend's  alarm  to  the  uttermost. 
His  nose  changed  from  the  natural  copper  hue  which  it  had 
acquired  from  many  a  comfortable  cup  of  claret  or  sack  into 
a  palish  brassy  tint,  and  his  teeth  chattered  with  apprehension 
at  the  unveiled  audacity  of  my  proposal,  which  seemed  to  place 
the  bare-faced  plunderer  before  hun  in  full  atrocity.  As  he 
faltered  for  an  answer,  I  relieved  him  in  some  degree  by  a 
question  concerning  a  steeple  which  now  became  visible,  and 
an  observation  that  we  were  now  so  near  the  village  as  to  run 
no  risk  from  interruption  on  the  road.  At  this  his  countenance 
cleared  up ;  but  I  easily  perceived  that  it  was  long  ere  he  for- 
got a  proposal  which  seemed  to  him  so  fraught  with  suspicion 
as  that  which  I  had  now  hasarded.  I  trouble  you  with  this 
detail  of  the  man's  disposition,  and  the  manner  in  which  I. 
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pnofciied  upon  it^  beoaose^  however  trivial  in  themaelTei^  theae 
partioulan  were  attended  by  an  important  influence  on  future 
incidents  which  will  occur  in  this  narratiye.  At  the  time  this 
person's  conduct  only  inspired  me  with  contempt^  and  confirmed 
me  in  an  opiniin^  which  I  already  entertained,  that^  of  all  the 
propensities  which  teach  mankind  to  torment  themiBelYes^  that 
of  cauaeleea  fear  is  the  most  irritating^  busy,  painful,  and 
pitiable. 


/- 


/ 


CHAPTEE  IV 

The  Soots  are  poor,  oriee  mxAj  English  pride. 
True  Is  the  dharge ;  nor  hj  tnemselves  denied. 
Are  thev  iiot^  then,  in  stnctest  reason  deer. 
Who  wisdy  eome  to  mend  their  fortnnes  heoret 

ChubchiiIi. 

Thkbb  wbb,  in  the  days  of  which  I  write,  an  old-laahioned 
coBtom  on  the  English  road,  which  I  sospect  is  now  obsolete, 
or  praotised  only  by  the  Tulgar.  Joumeys  of  length  being 
made  on  horseback,  and  of  couise  by  brief  stages^  it  was  usual 
always  to  make  a  halt  on  the  Sunday  in  some  town  where  the 
traveller  might  attend  divine  service,  and  his  horse  have  the 
benefit  of  the  day  of  rest,  the  institution  of  which  is  as  humane 
to  our  brute  labourers  as  profitable  to  ourselves.  A  counter- 
part to  this  decent  practice,  and  a  renmant  of  old  English 
hospitality,  was,  that  the  landlord  of  a  principal  inn  laid  aside 
his  character  of  publican  on  the  seventh  day,  and  invited  the 
guests  who  chanced  to  be  within  his  waUs  to  take  a  part  of  his 
family  beef  and  pudding.  This  invitation  was  usually  com- 
plied with  by  all  whose  distingnicdied  rank  did  not  induce 
them  to  think  compliance  a  derogation ;  and  the  proposal  of  a 
bottle  of  wine  after  dinner  to  dnnk  the  landlord's  health  was 
the  only  recompense  ever  offered  or  accepted. 

I  was  bom  a  citisen  of  the  worid,  and  my  indination  led 
me  into  all  scenes  where  my  knowledge  of  mankind  could  be 
enlarged;  I  had,  besides,  no  pretensions  to  sequester  myself 
on  the  score  of  superior  dignity,  and  therefore  sddom  failed  to 
accept  of  the  Sunday's  hospitality  of  mine  host,  whether  of 
the  Garter,  Lion,  or  Bear.  The  honest  publican,  dilated  into 
additional  consequence  by  a  sense  of  his  own  importance  while 
presiding  among  the  guests  on  whom  it  was  his  ordinaiy  duty 
to  attend,  was  in  himself  an  entertaining  spectacle ;  and  around 
his  genial  orbit  other  planets  of  inferior  consequence  performed 
their  revolutions.    The  wits  and  humorists,  the  distinguished 
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worthieB  of  the  town  or  villagei  the  apotheoaiy,  the  attorney, 
even  the  curate  himself,  did  not  disdain  to  partake  of  this 
hebdomadal  festivity.  The  guests,  assembled  from  different 
quarters  and  following  different  professions,  formed,  in  language, 
manners,  and  sentiments,  a  curious  contrast  to  each  other,  not 
indifferent  to  those  who  desired  to  possess  a  knowledge  of 
mankind  in  its  varieties. 

It  was  on  such  a  dav  and  such  an  occasion  that  my 
timorous  acquaintance  and  I  were  about  to  grace  the  board 
of  the  ruddy-faced  host  of  the  Black  Bear,  in  the  town  of 
Darlington  and  bishoprick  of  Dturham,  when  our  landlord 
informed  us,  with  a  sent  of  apologetic  tone^  that  there  was  a 
Scotch  gentleman  to  dine  with  us. 

'A  gentleman!  what  sort  of  a  gentleman!'  said  my  cont- 
panion,  somewhat  hastily,  his  mind,  I  suppose,  running  on 
gentlemen  of  the  pad,  as  they  were  then  termed. 

'Why,  a  Scotdbi  sort  of  a  gentleman,  as  I  said  before^'  re- 
turned mine  host;  '  they  are  all  gentle,  ye  mun  know,  though 
they  ha'  narra  shirt  to  back ;  but  this  is  a  decentish  hallion — 
a  canny  North  Briton  as  e'er  oroBs'd  Berwick  bridge.  I  trow 
he's  a  dealer  in  cattle.' 

'  Let  us  have  his  company  by  all  means,'  answered  my  com- 
panion ;  and  then,  turning  to  me,  he  gave  vent  to  the  tenor 
of  his  own  reflections.  '  I  respect  the  Scotch,  sir ;  I  love  and 
honour  the  nation  for  their  sense  of  morali^.  Men  talk  of 
their  filth  and  their  poverty;  but  coomiend  me  to  sterling 
honesty,  though  dad  in  rags,  as  the  poet  saith.  I  have  been 
credibly  assui^  sir,  by  men  on  whom  I  can  depend,  that  there 
was  never  known  such  a  thing  in  Scotland  as  a  highway  robbery.' 

'  That's  because  they  have  nothing  to  lose,'  said  mine  host, 
with  the  chuckle  of  a  self-applauding  wit. 

'No,  no^  landlord,'  answered  a  strong  deep  voice  behind  him, 
*  it's  e'en  because  your  English  gangers  and  supernsors^*  that 
you  have  sent  down  benorth  the  Tweed,  have  taen  tip  the  trade 
of  thievery  over  the  heads  of  the  native  professors.' 

'Well  ssid,  Mr.  Campbell!'  answered  the  landlord;  <I  did 
nat  think  thoud'st  been  sae  near  us,  mon.  But  thou  kens  I'm 
an  outspoken  Yorkshire  tyke.  And  how  go  markets  in  the 
southi' 

' Even  in  the ordinar,' replied  Mr.  Campbell ;  'wisefblksbuy 
and  sell,  and  fools  are  bought  and  sold.'  ^ 

*  The  Introdnction  of  gaugen,  roperrlaon,  vad  eaminan  ifM  one  of  the  greefc 
oompIainU  of  the  Soottiih  uaon,  though  a  natanl  oonsequence  of  the  Union. 
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'fiot  wiM  mtti  and  fools  both  aatthflir  dinner,'  aaBwered  our 
jolly  entertainer;  'and  here  a  oomoa  aa  prime  a  buttook  of 
beef  aa  e'er  hungry  mon  stuck  fork  in.' 

So  sayings  he  eagerly  whetted  his  knife,  assumed  his  seat  of 
empire  at  the  head  of  the  boaidt  and  loaded  the  plates  of  his 
sunidry  guests  with  his  good  cheer. 

This  was  the  first  time  I  had  heard  the  Scottish  aooenti  or, 
indeed,  that  I  had  familiarly  met  with  an  individual  of  the 
ancient  nation  by  whom  it  was  wpckea.    Yet  from  an  eariy 
period  they  had  occupied  and  interested  my  imagination.    My  f 
father,  as  is  well  known  to  you,  was  of  an  ancient  family  in  { 
Northumberland,  from  whose  seat  I  was,  while  eating  the  afore-  \ 
said  dinner,  not  very  many  miles  distant.    The  quarrel  betwixt  • 
him  and  his  teUtiTes  was  such  that  he  scarcely  erer  mentioned  \ 
the  race  from  which  he  sprung^  and  held  as  the  most  con-  \ 
temptible  species  of  vanity  the  weakness  which  is  ccxnmonly  | 
termed  family  pride.    His  ambition  was  only  to  be  distinguished  \ 
as  William  Osbaldistone^  the  first,  at  least  one  of  the  first,   \ 
merchants  on  'Change;  and  to  haye  proved  him  the  lineal 
representative  of  William  the  Conqueror  would  have  far  less    | 
flattered   his  vanity  than  the    hum  and  bustle  which  his   | 
approach  was  wont  to  produce  among  the  bulls,  bears,  and  ' 
brokers  of  Stock  Alley.    He  wished,  no  doubt,  that  I  should  ! 
remain  in  such  ignorance  of  my  relatives  and  descent  as  might 
ensure  a  correspondence  between  my  feelings  and  his  own  <»i 
this  subject.    But  his  designs,  as  will  happen  occasionally  to 
the  wisest^  were,  in  some  degree  at  least,  counteracted  by  a 
being  whom  his  pride  would  never  have  supposed  of  importance 
adequate  to  influence  them  in  any  way.     His  nurse,  an  old 
Northumbrian  woman,  attached  to  him  from  his  infancy,  was 
the  only  person  connected  with  his  native  province  for  whom 
he  retained  any  regard ;  and  when  fortune  dawned  upon  him 
one  of  the  first  uses  which  he  made  of  her  favours  was  to  give 
Mabel  Rickets  a  place  of    residence  within   his  household. 
After  the  death  of  my  mother,  the  care  of  nursing  me  during 
my  childish  illnesses,  and  of  rendering  all  those  tender  atten- 
tions which  infancy  exacts  from  female  affecticm,  devolved  cm  old 
Mabel.    Interdicted  by  her  master  from  speaking  to  him  on  the 
subject  of  the  heaths,  glades,  and  dales  of  her  beloved  North- 
umberland, she  poured  herself  forth  to  my  infant  ear  in  descrip- 
tions of  the  scenes  of  her  youth,  and  long  narratives  of  the 
evejnts  which  tradition  declared  to  have  passed  amongst  them. 
To  these  I  inclined  my  ear  much  more  seriously  than  to  graver 
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but  kes  animated  instractora.  Eren  yet  methinkB  1  see  old 
Mabel,  her  head  dii^tlj  agitated  by  the  palsy  of  agB>  and  shaded 
by  a  dose  oap^  as  white  as  the  driTen  snow ;  her  face  wrinkled, 
but  still  retaining  the  healthy  tinge  which  it  had  acquired  in 
rural  labour — ^I  l£ink  I  see  her  look  around  on  the  brick  walls 
and  narrow  street  which  presented  themselyes  from  our  windows, 
as  she  concluded  with  a  sigh  the  favourite  old  ditty,  which  I  then 
preferred,  and — ^why  shoiidd  I  not  tell  the  truth  {--which  I  still 
prefer  to  all  the  opera  airs  ever  minted  by  the  capricious  brain 
of  an  Italian  Mus.  D. — 

Oh,  the  oak  the  aah,  and  the  bonny  iyy  tree, 
They  floorian  best  at  home  in  the  North  Oonntry  1 

Now  in  the  legends  of  Mabel  the  Scottish  nation  was  ever 
freshly  remembered,  with  all  the  embittered  dedamation  of 
which  the  narrator  was  capable.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
opposite  frontier  served  in  her  narratives  to  fill  up  the  parts 
wluch  ogres  and  giants  with  seven-leagued  boots  occupy  in  the 
ordinary  nursery  tales.  And  how  could  it  be  otherwise  t  Was 
it  not  the  Black  Douglas  who  slew  with  his  own  hand  the  heir 
dt  the  Osbaldistone  family  the  day  after  he  took  possession  of 
his  estate,  surprising  him  and  his  vassals  while  solemnising  a 
feast  suited  to  the  occasion  f  Was  it  not  Wat  the  Devil  who 
drove  all  the  yeaivold  hogs  off  the  braes  of  Lanthom  side,  in  the 
very  recent  days  of  my  grandfather's  father!  And  had  we  not 
many  a  trophy,  but|  according  to  old  Mabel's  version  of  hist(»y, 
far  more  honourably  gained,  to  mark  our  revenge  of  these 
wrongst  Did  not  Sir  Henry  Osbaldistone,  fifth  baron  of  the 
name,  carry  off  the  fair  maid  of  Faimington,  as  Achilles  did  his 
Chryseis  and  Briseis  of  old,  and  detain  her  in  his  fortress 
against  all  the  power  of  her  friends,  supported  by  the  most 
mighty  Scottidi  chiefs  of  warlike  fame!  And  had  not  our 
swords  shone  foremost  at  most  of  those  fields  in  whidi  England 
was  victorious  over  her  rival!  All  our  family  renown  was 
acquired,  all  our  family  misfortunes  were  occasioned,  by  the 
northern  wars. 

Warmed  by  such  tales,  I  looked  upon  the  Scottish  people 
during  my  chUdhood  as  a  race  hostile  by  nature  to  the  more 
southern  inhabitants  of  this  realm ;  and  uiis  view  of  the  matter 
was  not  much  corrected  by  the  language  whidi  my  father  some- 
times held  with  respect  to  them.  He  had  engaged  in  some 
large  speculations  concerning  oak-woods,  the  property  of  High- 
land proprietors,  and  alleged  that  he  found  them  much  moro 
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ready  to  make  bargaina,  and  extort  eanieat  of  the  purohaae* 
nume J,  than  pnnotual  in  complying  on  their  aide  with  the  terms 
of  the  engagements.  The  Scotch  mercantile  men,  whom  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  employing  as  a  sort  of  middlemen 
on  these  occasions,  were  also  suspected  by  my  father  of  having 
secured,  by  one  means  or  other,  more  than  their  own  share  of 
the  profit  which  ought  to  have  accrued.  In  short,  if  Mabel 
complained  of  the  Scottish  arms  in  ancient  times,  Mr.  Osbaldis- 
tone  inveighed  no  less  against  the  arts  of  these  modem  Sinons ; 
and  between  them,  though  without  any  fixed  purpose  of  doing 
80^  they  impressed  my  youthful  mind  with  a  sincere  aversion 
to  the  northern  inhabitants  of  Britain,  as  a  people  bloodthirsty 
in  time  of  war,  treacherous  during  truce,  interested,  selfish, 
avaricious,  and  tricky  in  the  business  of  peaceful  life,  and 
having  few  good  quidities,  unless  there  should  be  accounted 
such  a  ferocity  which  resembled  courage  in  martial  aflSurs,  and 
a  sort  of  wily  craft  which  supplied  the  place  of  wisdom  in  the 
ordinary  commerce  of  mankind.  In  justificati<»i  or  apology 
for  those  who  entertained  such  prejudices,  I  must  remark  that 
the  Scotch  of  that  period-were  guilty  of  similar  injustice  to  the 
English,  whom  they  branded  universally  as  a  race  of  purse- 
proud  arrogant  emoures.  Such  seeds  of  national  dislike  re- 
mained between  tne  two  countries,  the  natural  consequences  of 
their  existence  as  separate  and  rival  states.  We  have  seen 
recently  the  breath  of  a  demagogue  blow  these  sparks  into  a 
temporary  flame,  which  I  sincerely  hope  is  now  extinguished  in 
its  own  ashes.* 

It  was,  then,  with  an  impression  of  dislike  that  I  contemplated 
the  first  Scotchman  I  chanced  to  meet  in  society.  There  was 
much  about  him  that  coincided  with  my  previous  conceptions. 
He  had  the  hard  features  and  athletic  form  said  to  be  peculiar 
to  his  country,  together  with  the  naticmal  intonation  and  slow 
pedantic  mode  of  expression,  arising  from  a  desire  to  avoid 
peculiarities  of  idiom  or  dialect.  I  could  also  observe  the 
caution  and  shrewdness  of  his  country  in  many  of  the  observa- 
tions which  he  made  and  the  answers  which  he  returned.  But 
I  was  not  prepared  for  the  air  of  easy  self-possession  and 
superiority  with  which  he  seemed  to  predominate  over  the 
company  into  which  he  was  thrown,  as  it  were  by  accident. 
His  dress  was  as  coarse  as  it  could  be,  being  still  decent ;  and, 
St  a  time  when  great  expense  was  lavished  upon  the  wardrobe, 
even  of  the  lowest  who  pretended  to  the  character  of  gentlemen, 

*  Thia  aeemi  to  have  been  written  ebout  fJie  Ume  of  Wflkes  end  Liberty. 
IV  1 
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this  indicated  medSocsritj  of  cinrnmsUnoM,  if  not  poverty.  Hw 
conversation  intimated  that  lie  was  engaged  in  the  cattle-trad^ 
no  veiy  dignified  profeesional  porauit  And  yet^  under  these 
dlEttidTantagee,  he  seemed  as  a  matter  of  course  to  treat  the 
rest  of  the  company  with  the  cool  and  condescending  pditeness 
which  implies  a  real  or  imagined  superioriiy  over  those  towaxda 
whom  it  is  used.  When  he  gave  his  opinion  on  any  pointy  it  was 
with  that  easy  time  of  confidence  used  by  those  superior  to  their 
society  in  rank  or  information,  as  if  what  he  said  could  not  bo 
doubted,  and  was  not  to  be  questioned.  Mine  host  and  his 
Sunday  guests,  alter  an  eflfort  or  two  to  support  their  con- 
sequence  by  noise  and  bold  avermenti  sunk  gradually  under  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Campbell,  who  thus  fairiy  possessed  himself  of 
the  lead  in  the  conversation.  I  was  tempted  fiom  curiosity  to 
dispute  the  ground  with  him  myself,  confiding  in  my  knowledge 
of  the  world,  extended  as  it  was  by  my  residence  abroad,  and 
in  the  stores  with  which  a  tolerable  educaticm  had  possessed 
my  mind.  In  the  latter  rei^)ect  he  offered  no  competiticn,  and 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  his  natural  powers  had  never  been 
cultivated  by  education^  But  I  found  him  much  better 
acquainted  than  I  was  myself  with  the  present  state  of  France, 
the  character  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  just  succeeded 
to  the  regency  of  that  kingdom,  and  that  of  the  statesmen  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded ;  and  his  shrewd,  caustic,  and  some- 
what satirical  remarks  were  those  of  a  man  who  had  been  a 
close  observer  of  the  affiurs  of  that  country. 

On  the  subject  of  politics  Campbell  observed  a  silence  and 
moderation  which  might  sxiae  from  caution.  The  divisions 
of  Whig  and  Tory  then  shook  England  to  her  very  centre^  and 
a  powerful  party,  engaged  in  the  Jacobite  interest^  menaced  the 
dynasty  of  Hanover,  which  had  been  just  established  on  the 
throne.  Every  ale-house  resounded  with  the  brawls  of  contend- 
ing politidans,  and  as  mine  host's  politics  were  of  that  liberal 
description  which  quarrelled  with  no  good  customer,  his  heb- 
domadal visitants  were  often  divided  in  their  opinion  as  irrecon- 
cilably as  if  he  had  feasted  the  Common  Council.  The  curate 
and  the  apothecary,  with  a  littie  man  who  made  no  boast  of 
his  vocation,  but  who,  from  the  flourish  and  snap  of  his  fingens 
I  believe  to  have  been  the  barber,  strongly  espoused  the  cause 
of  High  Church  and  the  Stuart  line.  The  exciseman,  as  in 
duty  bound,  and  the  attorney,  who  looked  to  some  petty  office 
under  the  crown,  together  with  my  fellow-traveller,  who  seemed 
to  enter  keenly  into  the  ccmtest^  stanchly  supported  the  cause 
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of  King  Qecfrge  and  the  Protestant  Buooeaaoo.  Dire  was  the 
screaming,  deep  the  oaths!  Each  party  appealed  to  Mr. 
CSampbel^  anxious,  it  seemed,  to  elicit  his  approbation. 

'Tou  are  a  Scotchman,  sir;  a  gentleman  of  your  country 
must  stand  up  for  hereditary  right,'  cried  one  party. 

'You  are  a  Presbyterian,'  assumed  the  other  class  of  dis- 
putants ;  '  you  cannot  be  a  friend  to  arbitrary  power.' 

*  Gentlemen,'  said  our  Scotch  orade,  after  haying  gained, 
with  some  difficulty,  a  moment's  pause,  'I  hayena  much 
dubitation  that  King  George  weel  deseryes  the  predilection  of 
his  friends ;  and  if  he  can  haud  the  grip  he  has  gotten,  why, 
doubtless,  he  may  make  the  ganger  here  a  commissioner  of  the 
reyenue,  and  confer  on  our  friend,  Mr.  Qnitam,  the  preferment 
of  solicitor-general ;  and  he  may  also  grant  some  good  deed  or 
reward  to  this  honest  gentleman  who  is  sitting  upon  his  port- 
manteau, which  he  prefers  to  a  chair.  And,  questionless.  King 
James  is  also  a  grateful  person,  and  when  he  gete  his  hand  in 
play  he  may,  if  he  be  so  minded,  make  this  reyerend  gentleman 
arch-prelate  of  CSanterbury,  and  Dr.  Mixit  chief  pjhysician  to  his 
household,  and  conmiit  his  royal  beard  to  the  care  of  my  friend 
Lathemm.  But  as  I  doubt  mickle  whether  any  of  the  com- 
peting soyereigns  would  giye  Rob  Campbell  a  tass  of  aqua- 
yitaa,  if  he  lacked  it,  I  giye  my  yote  and  interest  to  Jonatiian 
Brown,  our  landlord,  to  be  the  king  and  prince  of  jskinkers, 
conditionaUy  that  he  fetohes  us  another  bottle  as  good  as  the 
last' 

This  sally  was  receiyed  with  general  applause,  in  w^Moh  the 
landlord  cordially  joined ;  And  when  he  had  giyen  orders  for 
fulfilling  the  condition  on  which  his  preferment  was  to  depend, 
he  lail^  not  to  acquaint  them  'that,  for  as  peaceable  a 
gentleman  as  Mr.  Campbell  was,  he  was,  moreoyer,  as  bold  as  a 
lion — seyen  highwaymen  had  he  defeated  with  his  single  arm 
that  beset  him  as  he  came  from  Whitson  Trysto.' 

*  Thou  art  deceiyed,  friend  Jonathan,'  said  Campbell,  inter- 
rupting him;  'they  were  but  barely  two^  and  two  cowardly 
loons  as  man  could  wish  to  meet  witluJ.' 

'And  did  you,  sir,  really,'  said  my  fellow-trayelier,  edging 
his  chair — I  should  haye  said  his  portmanteau — ^nearer  to  Mr. 
Campbell — 'really  and  actually  beat  two  highwaymen  yourself 
alonet' 

'  In  troth  did  I,  sir,'  replied  Campbell ;  'and  I  think  it  nae 
great  thing  to  make  a  sang  about.' 
^     '  Upon  my  word,  sir,'  replied  my  acquaintance,  '  I  should  be 
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happy  to  bare  the  pleasure  of  yofur  oompaxi  j  on  my  journey ;  I 
go  northwaid,  sir.' 

This  pieoe  of  gratuitous  information  oonoeniing  the  route  he 
proposed  to  himself,  the  first  I  had  heard  my  oompanion  bestow 
upon  any  one,  failed  to  excite  the  oorresponding  confidence  of 
the  Scotchman. 

'We  can  scarce  travel  together,'  he  replied,  drily.  'You, 
sir,  doubtless,  are  well  mounted,  and  I  tor  the  present  travel 
on  f oot|  or  on  a  Highland  shelty,  that  does  not  help  me  much 
faster  forward.' 

So  saying,  he  called  for  a  reckoning  for  the  wine,  and,  throw- 
ing down  the  price  of  the  additional  bottle  which  he  had  himself 
introduced,  rose  as  if  to  take  leave  of  us.  My  companion  made 
up  to  him,  and,  taking  him  by  the  button,  drew  him  aside  into 
one  of  the  windows.  I  could  not  help  ov^earing  him  pressing 
something — I  supposed  his  company  upon  the  journey — ^which 
Mr.  Campbell  seemed  to  decline. 

*  I  will  pay  your  charges,  sir,'  said  the  traveller,  in  a  tone  as 
if  he  thought  the  argmnent  should  bear  down  all  opposition. 

*  It  is  quite  impossible,'  said  Campbell,  somewhat  contempt- 
uously ;  '  I  have  business  at  Rothbury.' 

'  But  I  am  in  no  great  hurry ;  I  can  ride  out  of  the  way,  and 
never  miss  a  day  or  so  for  good  company.' 

'  Upon  my  faith,  sir,'  said  Campbell,  '  I  cannot  render  you 
the  service  you  seem  to  desiderate.  I  am,'  he  added,  drawing 
himself  up  haughtily,  '  travelling  on  my  own  private  afiairs,  and 
if  ye  will  act  by  my  advisement^  sir,  ye  will  neither  unite  your- 
self with  an  absolute  stranger  on  the  road,  nor  communicate 
your  line  of  journey  to  those  who  are  asking  ye  no  questions 
about  it.'  He  then  extricated  his  button,  not  very  ceremoniously, 
from  the  hold  which  detained  him,  and,  coming  up  to  me  as  the 
company  were  dispersing,  observed,  'Your  friend,  sir,  is  too 
communicative,  considering  the  nature  of  his  trust.' 

"That  gentleman,'  I  replied,  looking  towards  the  traveller, 
'  is  no  friend  of  mine,  but  an  acquaintance  whom  I  picked  up 
on  the  road.  I  know  neither  his  name  nor  business,  and  you 
seem  to  be  deeper  in  his  confidence  than  I  am.' 

'  I  only  meant,'  he  replied,  hastily,  '  that  he  seems  a  thought 
rash  in  conferring  the  honour  of  his  company  on  those  who 
desire  it  not.' 

'  The  gentleman,'  replied  I,  '  knows  his  own  affidrs  best,  and 
I  should  be  sorry  to  constitute  myself  a  judge  of  them  in  any 
respect.' 
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Mr.  Campbell  made  no  farther  obfiervation,  but  merely  wished 
me  a  good  journey,  and  the  party  dispersed  for  the  evening. 

Next  day  I  parted  company  with  my  timid  companion,  as  I 
left  the  great  northern  road  to  turn  more  westerly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Osbaldifltone  Manor,  my  uncle's  seat.  I  cannot  tell 
whether  he  felt  relieved  or  embarrassed  by  my  departure, 
cfHuddering  the  dubious  light  in  which  he  seemed  to  regard 
me.  For  my  own  part^  his  tremors  ceased  to  amuse  me,  and, 
to  say  the  truth,  I  was  heartily  glad  to  get  rid  of  him. 


CHAPTER  V 

How  melti  my  beating  heart,  tt  I  behold 
Each  lovely  nymph,  oar  iaUnd'i  boert  and  pridei 
Poah  on  the  franerona  ateed,  that  aweepa  along 
0*er  wa^  o  er  amooth,  nor  heeda  the  ateepy  hill, 
Kor  ialtera  in  the  extended  vale  below  1 

TkeCham, 

I  APPROACHSD  my  natiye  north,  for  such  I  eeteemed  it^  with 
that  enthuBiasm  whioh  romantio  and  wild  scenery  ingpires  in 
the  lovers  of  nature.  No  longer  interrupted  by  the  babble  of 
my  companion,  I  could  now  remark  the  difference  which  the 
country  exhibited  from  that  through  which  I  had  hitherto 
travelled.  The  streams  now  more  properly  deserved  the 
name,  for,  instead  of  slumbering  stagnant  among  reeda  and 
willows,  tJiey  brawled  along  breath  the  shade  of  natural 
oopsewood ;  were  now  hurried  down  declivities,  and  now  purled 
more  leisurely,  but  still  in  active  motion,  through  little  lonely 
valleys,  which,  opening  on  the  road  ^m  time  to  time,  seemed 
to  invite  the  traveller  to  explore  their  recesses.  The  Cheviots 
rose  before  me  in  frowning  majesty;  not|  indeed,  with  the 
sublime  variety  of  rock  and  cliff  which  characterises  mountains 
of  the  primary  class,  but  huge,  roimd-headed,  and  clothed 
with  a  dark  robe  of  russet^  gaining,  by  their  extent  and 
desolate  appearance,  an  influence  upon  the  imagination,  as  a 
desert  district  possessing  a  character  of  its  own. 

The  abode  of  my  fathers,  which  I  was  now  approaching, 
was  situated  in  a  glen  or  narrow  valley  which  ran  up  among 
those  hills.  Extensive  estates,  which  once  belonged  to  the 
family  of  Osbaldistone,  had  been  long  dissipated  bv  the  mis- 
fortunes or  misconduct  of  my  ancestors ;  but  enough  was  still 
attached  to  the  old  mansion  to  give  my  unde  the  title  of  a 
man  of  large  property.  This  he  employed  (as  I  was  given 
to  understand  by  some  inquiries  which  I  made  on  the  road) 
in  maintaining  &e  prodigal  hospitality  of  a  northern  squire 
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of  the  period,  vhicb  he  deemed  eBsential  to  his  famOj 
dignity. 

From  the  summit  of  an  eminence  I  had  already  had  a 
distant  Tiew  of  Osbaldistone  Hall,  a  large  and  antiquated 
edifice,  peeping  out  from  a  Druidical  grove  of  huge  oaks ;  and 
I  was  directing  my  course  towards  it,  as  straightly  and  as 
speedily  as  the  windings  of  a  yeiy  indifferent  road  would 
permit^  when  my  horse,  tired  as  he  was,  pricked  up  his  ears 
at  the  enlivening  notes  of  a  pack  of  hounds  in  full  cry,  cheered 
by  the  occasional  bursts  of  a  French  horn,  which  in  those  days 
was  a  constant  accompaniment  to  the  chase.  I  made  no  doubt 
that  the  pack  was  my  uncle's,  and  drew  up  my  horse  with  the 
purpose  of  suffering  the  hunters  to  pass  without  notice,  aware 
that  a  hunting-fie^  was  not  the  proper  scene  to  introduce 
mjsdf  to  a  keen  sportsman,  and  determined,  when  they  had 
passed  on,  to  proceed  to  the  mansicm-house  at  my  own  pace, 
and  there  to  await  the  return  of  the  proprietor  from  his  sport. 
I  paused,  therefore^  on  a  rising  ground,  and,  not  unmoved  by 
the  sense  of  interest  which  that  species  of  silvan  sport  is  so 
much  calculated  to  inapire  (although  my  mind  was  not  at  the 
moment  veiy  aocessible  to  impressions  of  this  nature),  I 
expected  with  some  eagerness  the  appearance  of  the  huntsmen. 

The  fox,  hard  run  and  nearly  spent,  first  made  his  appear- 
ance from  the  copse  which  clothed  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
valley.  His  drooping  brush,  his  soiled  appearance,  and  jaded 
trot  proclaimed  his  fate  impending;  and  the  carrion  crow, 
which  hovered  over  him,  already  considered  poor  Reynard  as 
flocm  to  be  his  prey.  He  crossed  the  stream  which  divides  the 
little  valley,  aiid  was  dragging  himself  up  a  ravine  on  the  other 
side  of  its  wild  banks,  when  the  headmost  hounds,  followed  by 
the  rest  of  the  pack  in  full  ciy,  burst  from  the  coppice,  followed 
by  the  huntsman  and  three  or  four  riders.  The  dogs  pursued 
the  trace  of  Reynard  with  unerring  instinct ;  and  the  hunters 
foUowed  with  reckless  haste,  rej^odless  of  the  broken  and 
difficult  nature  of  the  ground.  They  were  tall,  stout  young 
men,  well  mounted,  and  dressed  in  green  and  red,  the  uniform 
of  a  sporting  association  formed  under  the  auspices  of  old  Sir 
Hildebrand  Osbaldistone.  '  My  cousins  I '  thought  I,  as  they 
swept  past  me.  The  next  reflection  was,  what  is  my  reception 
likely  to  be  among  these  worthy  successors  of  Nimrod  f  and  how 
improbable  is  it  that  I,  knowing  little  or  nothing  of  rural 
sports,  shall  find  myself  at  ease  or  happy  in  my  uncle's  family. 
A  visitm  that  passed  me  interrupted  tliese  reflections. 
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It  was  a  youiig  lady,  the  lorelineflB  of  whose  rwy  si 
features  was  enhanced  by  the  animation  of  the  chase  and  the 
glow  of  the  ezeroise,  mounted  on  a  beautifal  horse,  iet  Uack, 
unless  where  he  was  fle<^ed  by  spots  of  the  snow-white  loam 
which  embossed  his  bridle.  She  wore^  what  was  then  somewhat 
unusual,  a  coati  vest,  and  hat  resembling  those  of  a  man,  which 
fashion  has  since  called  a  riding-habit.  The  mode  had  been 
introduced  while  I  was  in  France,  and  was  perfectly  new  to  me. 
Her  long  black  hair  streamed  on  liie  breese,  having  in  the  hurry 
of  the  chase  escaped  from  the  ribbon  which  bound  it  Some 
very  broken  ground,  through  which  she  guided  h^  hone  with 
the  most  admirable  address  and  presence  of  mind,  retarded  her 
course,  and  brought  her  closer  to  me  than  any  of  the  oti&er 
riders  had  passed.  I  had,  therefore,  a  full  view  of  her  un- 
commonly fine  face  and  person,  to  which  an  inexpressible  chann 
was  added  by  the  wild  gaiety  of  the  scene  and  the  romance  ci 
her  singular  dress  and  unexpected  appearance.  As  she  passed 
me,  her  horse  made,  in  his  impetuosity,  an  irregular  movement, 
just  while,  coming  once  more  upon  open  ground,  she  was  again 
putting  him  to  his  speed.  It  served  as  an  apology  for  me  to 
ride  close  up  to  her,  as  if  to  her  assistance.  There  was,  however, 
no  cause  for  alarm ;  it  was  not  a  stumble,  nor  a  false  step ;  and, 
if  it  had,  the  fair  Amazon  had  too  much  self-possession  to  have 
been  deranged  by  it.  She  thanked  my  good  intentions^  how- 
ever, by  a  smile,  and  I  felt  encouraged  to  put  my  horse  to  the 
same  pace,  and  to  keep  in  her  immediate  neighbourhood.  The 
clamour  of  '  Whoop^  dead,  dead !'  and  the  corresponding  fiourish 
of  the  French  hom,  soon  announced  to  us  that  there  was  no 
more  occasi<ni  for  haste,  since  the  chase  was  at  a  dose.  One  of 
the  young  men  whom  we  had  seen  approached  us,  waving  ihe 
brush  of  the  fox  in  triumph,  as  if  to  upbraid  my  fair  companion. 

*  1  see,'  she  replied — '  I  see ;  but  make  no  noise  about  it ; 
if  Phoebe,'  she  said,  patting  the  neck  of  the  beautiful  animal 
on  which  she  rode,  '  had  not  got  among  the  clifis,  you  would 
have  had  little  cause  for  boasting.' 

They  met  as  she  spoke,  and  I  observed  them  both  look  at 
me  and  converse  a  moment  in  an  undertone,  the  young  lady 
apparently  pressing  the  sportsman  to  do  something  which  he 
declined  shyly,  and  with  a  sort  of  sheepish  suUenness.  She  in- 
stantly turned  her  horse's  head  towards  me,  saying,  'Well, 
well,  Thomie,  if  you  won't»  I  must,  that's  all.  Sir,'  she  con- 
tinued, addressing  me,  *I  have  been  endeavouring  to  persuade 
this  cultivated  young  gentleman  to  make  inquiry  ci   you 
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whether,  in  the  oonne  of  your  tmreb  in  theee  parts,  you 
have  heard  anything  of  a  friend  of  ours,  one  Mr.  Francis 
Osbaldistone,  who  has  been  for  some  days  expected  at  Osbaldis- 
toneHallt' 

I  vras  too  happy  to  acknowledge  myself  to  be  the  party 
inquired  after,  and  to  express  my  thimks  for  the  obliging 
inquiries  of  the  young  lady. 

^In  that  case,  sir,'  she  rejoined,  'as  my  kinsman's  politeness 
seems  to  be  still  slumbering,  you  will  permit  me — ^though  I 
suppose  it  is  highly  improper — ^to  stand  mistress  of  ceremonies, 
snd  to  present  to  you  young  Squire  Thomdiff  Osbaldistone, 
your  cousin,  and  Die  Vernon,  who  has  also  the  honour  to  be 
your  accomplished  cousin's  poor  kinswoman.' 

There  was  a  mixture  of  boldness,  satire,  and  simplicity  in 
the  manner  in  which  Miss  Vernon  pronounced  these  words. 
My  knowledge  of  life  was  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  take  up  a 
corresponding  tone  as  I  expressed  my  gratitude  to  her  for  her 
oondesoension,  and  my  extreme  pleasure  at  having  met  with 
them.  To  say  the  truth,  the  compliment  was  so  expressed 
that  the  lady  might  easily  appropriate  the  greater  share  of  it^ 
for  Thomcliff  seemed  an  arrant  country  bumpkin,  awkward,  shy, 
and  somewhat  sulky  withal.  He  shook  hands  with  me,  how- 
ever, and  then  inlamated  his  intention  of  leaving  me  that  he 
might  help  the  huntsman  and  his  brothers  to  couple  up  the 
hounds,  a  purpose  which  he  rather  communicated  by  way  of 
information  to  Miss  Vernon  than  as  apology  to  me. 

'There  he  goes,'  said  the  young  lady,  following  him  with 
eyes  in  which  disdain  was  admirably  painted — 'the  prince  of 
grooms  and  cock-fighters  and  blackguard  horse-coursers.  But 
there  is  not  one  of  tiiem  to  mend  another.  Have  you  read 
Maikhamt'  said  Miss  Vernon. 

'Read  whom,  ma'amt  I  do  not  even  remember  the  authoi^s 
name.' 

'O  lud!  on  what  a  strand  are  you  wrecked!'  replied  the 
young  lady.  'A  poor  f oriom  and  ignorant  stranger,  unacquainted 
with  the  very  Alcoran  of  the  savage  tribe  whom  you  are  come 
to  reside  among.  Never  to  have  heard  of  Markham,  the  most 
celebrated  author  on  farriery  I  Then  I  fear  you  are  equally  a 
stranger  to  the  more  modem  names  of  Gibson  and  Bartlettt' 

'I  am  indeed,  Miss  Vernon.' 

'  And  do  you  not  blush  to  own  it  f '  said  Miss  Vernon.  '  Why, 
we  must  forswear  your  alliance.  Then  I  suppose  you  can 
neither  give  a^  ball  nor  a  mash  nor  a  horn  t ' 
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'I  oonfeflB  I  trust  all  theae  matten  to  an  ostler  or  to  my 
groouL* 

'Inoradible  oaveleasiiesB  1  And  yoa  oannot  shoe  a  horsey  or 
cut  his  mane  and  tail;  or  wonn  a  dog,  or  crop  his  ean^  or 
out  bis  dew-claws ;  or  reclaim  a  hawk,  or  gire  him  his  casting- 
stoncsi  or  direct  his  diet  when  he  is  sealed ;  or * 

'To  sum  up  my  insignificance  in  one  word,'  replied  I»  *I  am 
profoundly  ignorant  in  all  these  rural  accon^ilishments.' 

'Then,  in  the  name  of  HeaTen»  Mr.  Francis  Osbaldistonci 
what  COM  YOU  dot' 

*  Very  little  to  the  purpose,  Miss  Vernon ;  something,  how- 
ever, I  can  pretend  to.  When  mv  groom  has  dressed  my  horae 
I  can  ride  him,  and  when  my  hawk  is  in  the  field  I  can  fly  him.' 

'CSan  you  do  thisf '  said  the  young  lady,  putting  her  hoae 
to  a  canter. 

There  was  a  sort  of  rude  oreigrown  fence  crossed  the  path 
before  us,  with  a  gate,  composed  of  pieces  of  wood  rough  from 
tike  forest ;  I  was  about  to  move  forward  to  open  it,  when  Miss 
Vernon  cleared  the  obstruction  at  a  flying  leap.  I  was  bound, 
in  point  of  honour,  to  follow,  and  was  in  a  moment  again  at  her 
side. 

'  There  are  hopes  of  you  yet,'  she  said.  *  I  was  afrsid  you 
had  been  a  veiy  degenerate  Osbaldistone.  But  what  on  earth 
brings  you  to  Cub  Gastiet  for  so  the  neighbours  have 
chiistened  this  himting-hall  of  oura.  Tou  might  haye  staid 
away,  I  suppose,  if  you  wouldt' 

I  felt  I  was  by  this  time  on  a  very  intimate  footing  with  my 
beautiful  apparition,  and  therefore  replied  in  a  confidential 
undertone — 'Indeed,  my  dear  Miss  Vernon,  I  might  have 
considered  it  as  a  sacrifice  to  be  a  temporary  resident  in 
Osbaldistone  Hall,  the  inmates  being  such  as  you  describe 
them;  but  I  am  convinced  there  is  one  exception  that  will 
make  amends  for  all  deficiencies.' 

'  0,  you  mean  Bashleigh  t '  said  Miss  Vernon. 

'Indeed  I  do  not;  I  was  thinking — ^forgive  me— of  some 
person  much  nearer  me.' 

'I  suppose  it  would  be  proper  not  to  understand  your  dvilityf 
Butthat  is  notmyway;  I  don't  make  a  courtesy  for  it,  because 
I  am  sitting  on  horseback.  But,  seriously,  I  deserve  your  excep- 
tion, for  I  am  the  only  conversible  being  about  the  Hall  except 
the  old  priest  and  Bashleigh.' 
.    'And  who  is  Bashleigh,  for  Heaven's  saket' 

'Bashleigh  is  one  who  would  fain  have  every  one  like  him 
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for  his  own  sake.  He  ia  Sir  Hildebnnd's  jonngest  aon,  about 
your  own  age,  but  not  ao — not  well-lookmg,  in  abort.  Bat 
nature  haa  given  bim  a  moutbfol  of  oommoii  aeDse,  and  tbe 
priest  baa  added  a  buahelfnl  of  learning;  be  ia  wbat  we  eall  a 
veiy  dever  man  ia  tbk  country,  wbere  oleyer  men  are  aoaree. 
Bred  to  tbe  cbuiob,  but  in  no  buny  to  take  orders.' 
'To  tbe  Gatbolio  Oburobt' 

*  Tbe  Gatbolic  Cburob  1  wbat  Oburob  else  t '  said  tbe  young 
lady.  'But  I  foigot»  tbey  told  me  you  are  a  beietic.  Is  tbat 
true,  Mr.  Osbaldistcme  t ' 

'  I  must  not  deny  tbe  charge.' 

'^d  yet  you  bave  been  abxoadi  and  in  Gatbolic  countrieat' 

*  For  nearly  four  years.' 

*  You  bave  seen  convents  t ' 

'Often;  but  I  bave  not  seen  mucb  in  tbemwbicb  recom- 
mended tbe  Gatbolic  religion.' 

'Are  not  tbe  inbabitanta  bappy t ' 

'Some  are  unquestionably  so,  wbom  eitber  a  profound  aenae 
of  devoticHi,  or  an  experience  of  the  persecutiona  and  misfortunea 
of  tbe  world,  or  a  natural  apathy  of  temper,  baa  led  into  retire- 
ment. Those  who  bave  adopted  a  life  of  seclusion  from  sudden 
and  overstrained  enthusiasm,  or  in  hasty  resentment  of  some 
disappointment  or  mortification,  are  very  misemUe.  The 
quidmees  of  sensation  soon  returns,  and,  like  tbe  wilder 
animals  in  a  menagerie,  they  are  restless  under  confinement, 
wbUe  others  muse  or  &tten  in  cells  of  no  larger  dimensions 
than  theirs.' 

'And  what^'  continued  Miss  Vernon,  'becomes  of  those 
victims  who  are  condemned  to  a  convent  by  tbe  will  of  others  f 
What  do  tbey  resemblet  especially,  what  do  they  resemble  if 
they  are  bom  to  enjoy  life,  and  feel  its  blessingsf ' 

'They  are  like  imprisoned  singing-birds,'  replied  I,  'cour 
demned  to  wear  out  their  lives  in  coi^ementi  which  they  try 
to  beguile  by  tbe  exercise  of  accomplishments  which  would 
bave  adorned  society  had  tikcy  been  left  at  large.' 

'I  shall  be,'  returned  liOss  Vernon — 'that  is,'  said  she, 
correcting  herself,  'I  should  be  rather  like  tbe  wild  hawk, 
who,  barred  the  free  exercise  of  his  soar  through  heaven,  will 
dash  himself  to  pieces  against  tbe  bars  of  his  cage.  But  to 
return  to  Basbleigb,'  said  she,  in  a  more  lively  tone,  'you  will 
think  bim  the  pleasantest  man  you  ever  saw  in  your  life,  Mr. 
Osbaldistone,  that  is,  for  a  week  at  least.  If  he  could  find  out 
a  blind  mistreas,  never  man  would  be  so  secure  of  conquest ; 
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but  the  eye  breaks  the  spell  that  enohants  the  ear.  Bat  here 
we  are  in  the  court  of  the  old  hall,  which  looks  as  wild  and 
old-fidbiimed  as  any  of  its  inroates.  There  is  no  great  toQette 
kept  at  Osbaldistone  Hall,  you  must  know;  but  I  must  take 
off  these  things,  they  are  so  unpleasantly  warm,  and  the  hat 
hurts  my  forehead  too^'  continued  the  lively  girl,  taking  it  off 
and  shaJdng  down  a  profusion  of  sable  lingleta^  whi<^  half 
laughing,  half  blushing,  she  sepamted  with  her  white  slender 
fingers,  in  order  to  dear  them  away  from  her  beautiful  face 
and  pierdng  hasel  eyes.  If  there  was  any  coquetry  in  the 
action,  it  was  well  digguised  by  the  careless  indijference  of  her 
manner.  I  could  not  help  saying,  'that,  judging  of  the  family 
from  whatlsaw,!  should  suppose  the  toilette  a  veiyunneoessaiy 
care.' 

'That's  very  politely  said ;  though,  perhaps,  I  ought  not  to 
understand  in  what  sense  it  was  mean^'  replied  Miss  Yemon; 
'  but  you  will  see  a  better  apology  for  a  little  negligenoe  when 
you  meet  the  Orscns  you  are  to  live  amongst^  whose  forms  no 
toilette  could  improve.  But,  as  I  said  before,  the  old  dinner-' 
bell  wUl  dang,  or  rather  dank,  in  a  few  minutes ;  it  cracked  dt 
its  own  aocoid  on  the  day  of  the  landing  of  King  Willie^  and 
my  uncle,  respecting  its  prophetic  talent,  would  never  pennit 
it  to  be  mended.  So  do  you  hdd  my  palfrey,  like  a  duteous 
knight,  until  I  send  some  more  humble  squire  to  relieve  you  of 
the  charge.' 

She  Uirew  me  the  rein  as  if  we  had  been  acquainted  from 
our  childhood,  jumped  from  her  saddle,  tripped  across  the 
courtyard,  and  entered  at  a  sidenloor,  leaving  me  in  admiration 
of  her  beauty,  and  astonished  with  the  over-frankness  of  her 
manners,  whidi  seemed  the  more  extraordinary  at  a  time  when 
the  dictates  of  politeness,  flowing  from  the  court  of  the  Grand 
Monarque  Louis  XIY.,  prescribed  to  the  fair  sex  an  unusual 
severity  of  decorum.  I  was  left  awkwardly  enough  stationed 
in  the  centre  of  the  court  of  the  old  hall,  mounted  on  one 
horse  and  holding  another  in  my  hand. 

The  building  afiforded  little  to  interest  a  stranger,  had  I  been 
disposed  to  consider  it  attentivdy ;  the  sides  of  the  quadrsngle 
were  of  various  arehitecture,  and  with  their  stone-shafted 
latticed  windows,  projecting  turrets,  and  massive  arehitraves, 
resembled  the  inside  of  a  convent,  or  of  one  of  the  older  and 
less  s{dendid  colleges  of  Oxford.  I  called  for  a  domestic,  but 
was  for  some  time  totally  unattended  to ;  which  was  the  more 
f>rovoking  as  I  could  perceive  I  was  the  object  of  curiosity  to 
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sereral  servants,  both  male  and  f enude,  from  diflferotit  parts  of 
the  bniklingy  who  popped  out  their  heads  and  withdrew  them, 
like  rabbits  in  a  warren,  before  I  could  make  a  direct  appeal  to 
the  attention  of  any  indiyidual.  The  retiiin  of  the  huntsmen 
and  hounds  relieved  me  from  my  embarrassment^  and  with 
some  difficulty  I  got  one  down  to  relieve  me  of  the  charge  of 
the  horses,  and  another  stupid  boor  to  guide  me  to  the  presence 
of  Sir  Hildebrand.  This  service  he  performed  with  much  such 
grace  and  good-will  as  a  peasant  who  is  compelled  to  act  as 
guide  to  a  hostile  patrol;  and  in  the  same  manner  I  was 
obliged  to  guard  against  his  deserting  me  in  the  labyrinth  of 
low  vaulted  passages  which  conducted  to  *Stnn  HsJl,'  as  he 
called  it^  where  I  was  to  be  introduced  to  the  gracious  presence 
of  my  unda 

We  did,  however,  at  length  reach  a  long  vaulted  room, 
floored  with  stone,  where  a  range  of  oaken  tables,  of  a  weight 
and  size  too  massive  ever  to  be  moved  aside,  were  already 
covered  for  dinner.  This  yenerable  apartment,  which  had 
witnessed  the  feasts  of  several  generations  of  the  Osbaldistone 
family,  bore  also  evidence  of  their  success  in  field-sports.  Huge 
antlers  of  deer,  which  might  have  been  trophies  of  the  hunting 
of  Chevy  Chace,  were  ranged  around  the  walls,  interspersed 
with  the  stuffed  skins  of  badgers,  otters,  martins,  and  oUier 
animals  of  the  chase.  Amidst  some  remnants  of  old  armour, 
which  had,  perhaps,  served  against  the  Scotch,  hung  the  more 
valued  weapons  of  silvan  war,  cross-bows,  guns  of  various 
device  and  construction,  nets,  fishing-rods,  otter-spears,  hunt- 
ing-poles, with  many  other  singular  devices  and  engines  for 
taking  or  killing  game.  A  few  old  pictures,  dimmed  with 
smoke  and  stained  with  March  beer,  hung  on  the  walls,  repre- 
senting knights  and  ladies,  honoured,  doubtless,  and  renowned 
in  their  day;  those  frowning  fearfully  from  huge  bushes  of 
wig  and  of  b^urd,  and  these  looking  delightfully  with  all  their 
might  at  the  roses  which  they  brandished  in  their  hands. 

I  had  just  time  to  give  a  glance  at  these  matters  when 
about  twelve  blue-coated  servants  burst  into  the  hall  with 
much  tumult  and  talk,  each  rather  employed  in  directing  his 
comrades  than  in  disdiarging  his  own  duty.  Some  brought 
blocks  and  billets  to  the  fire,  which  roared,  biassed,  and 
ascended,  half  in  smoke,  half  in  flame,  up  a  huge  tunnel, 
with  an  opening  wide  enough  to  accommodate  a  stone-seat 
within  its  ample  vault,  and  which  was  fronted,  by  way  of 
chimney-pieoe^  with  a  huge  piece  of  heavy  architecture,  whefe 
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the  monaterg  of  hflnldiy*  embodied  by  the  art  of  aome 
NorthiunbriMi  ohiael,  grinned  and  ramp«d  in  red  fraeatone, 
now  japanned  hj  the  amoke  of  oentoriea.  Othera  of  theae  old- 
faahioaed  aerving-men  bore  huge  rnnoking  diahea,  loaded  with 
aabatantial  fere ;  othen  brought  in  cupa»  fiagonai  botUea,  yea 
banela  of  liquor.  All  tramped,  kicked,  plunged,  ahonldeied, 
and  joatled,  doing  as  little  aenrioe  witih  aa  much  tumult  aa 
oould  well  be  imagined.  At  length,  while  the  dinner  waa, 
after  ¥arioua  effarta,  in  the  act  of  being  arranged  upon  the 
board,  'the  damour  much  of  men  and  doga^'  the  cracking  of 
whipa,  calculated  for  the  intimidation  of  the  latter,  voioea  k>ud 
and  high,  atepa  which,  impreaaed  by  the  heavy-heeled  boota  of 
the  period,  clattered  like  thoae  in  the  atatne  of  the  Fetim  de 
pierre^*  announced  the  aniyal  of  thoae  for  whoae  benefit  the 
prepaiationa  were  made.  The  hubbub  among  the  aervanta 
rather  inoreaaed  than  diminiahed  aa  thia  oriaia  approached: 
acHne  called  to  make  haate,  othera  to  take  time,  aome  exhorted 
to  atand  out  of  the  way  and  make  rtx>m  for  Sir  Hildebrand 
and  the  young  aquirea,  aome  to  (doae  round  the  table  and  be  %n 
the  way,  aome  bawled  to  open,  aome  to  ahut,  a  pair  of  f olding- 
doora  which  divided  the  hall  from  a  aort  of  gallery,  as  I 
afterwarda  learned,  or  withdrawing-room,  fitted  up  with  black 
wainscot.  Opened  the  doon  were  at  length,  and  in  rushed 
cura  and  men— eight  doga^  the  domeatic  dhaplain,  the  viJ 
doctor,  my  aix  couahus  and  my  undo. 

*  Now  oaUfld  Don  Juan, 
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CHAPTER  VI 

The  rnde  hall  Toeks — they  oome,  they  come ; 

The  din  of  Toicei  shakee  the  dome ; 

In  stalk  the  TariooB  fonns,  and,  dzect 

In  yaiying  morion,  Taiying  yert, 

All  maich  with  haogh^  atep^  all  proudly  shake  the  crest 

PSNBOSK. 

If  Sir  Hildebrand  Osbaldifitone  was  in  no  hurry  to  greet  his 
nephew,  of  whose  arriTal  he  must  have  been  informed  for  some 
time,  he  had  important  avocations  to  allege  in  exoose.  *  Had 
seen  thee  sooner,  lad,'  he  exdaimed,  after  a  rough  shake  of  the 
band  and  a  hearty  welcome  to  Osbaldistone  Hall,  'but  had  to 
see  the  hounds  kennelled  first.  Thou  art  welcome  to  the  Hall, 
lad.  Here  is  thy  cousin  Perde,  thy  cousin  Thomie,  and  thy 
cousin  John,  your  cousin  Dick,  your  cousin  Wilfred,  and — 
stay,  Where's  Bashleigh — ay,  here's  Rashleigh — ^take  tiiy  long 
body  aside^  Thomie,  and  let's  see  thy  brother  a  bit — ^your 
oousin  Rashleigh.  So  thy  father  has  thought  on  the  old  Hall 
and  old  Sir  Hildebrand  at  last;  better  late  than  never.  Thou 
art  welcome^  lad,  and  there's  enough.  Where's  my  little  Diet 
Ay,  here  she  comes;  this  is  my  niece  Die,  my  wife's  brother's 
daughter,  the  prettiest  girl  in  our  dales,  be  tbe  other  who  she 
may;  and  so  now  lef s  to  the  sirloin.' 

To  gain  some  idea  of  the  person  who  hdd  this  language^  you 
must  suppose,  my  dear  Trediam,  a  man  aged  about  sixty,  in  a 
hunting  suit  which  had  once  been  richly  laced,  but  whose 
splendour  had  been  tarnished  by  many  a  November  and 
December  storm.  Sir  Hildebrand,  notwithstanding  the  abrupt- 
ness of  his  present  manner,  had  at  one  period  of  lus  life  known 
courts  and  camps ;  had  held  a  commission  in  the  anny  which 
encamped  on  Hounslow  Heath  previous  to  the  Revolution,  and, 
recommended  perhaps  by  his  rdigion,  had  been  knighted  about 
the  same  period  by  tha.  imf ortunate  and  ill-advis^  James  II. 
But  the  Knight's  dreams  of  further  prefennent^  if  he  ever 
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enteitamed  any,  had  died  away  at  the  crisia  which  drove  his 
patnm  from  the  throne^  and  since  that  period  he  had  spent  a 
sequestered  life  upon  his  natiTe  domains.  Notwithstanding  his 
rusticity,  however,  Sir  Hildebrand  retained  much  dt  the  exterior 
of  a  gentleman,  and  appeared  among  his  sons  as  the  remains 
of  a  Corinthian  pillar,  deftu)ed  and  overgrown  with  moss  and 
lichen,  might  have  looked  if  contrasted  with  the  rough,  unhewn 
masses  of  upright  stones  in  Stonhenge  or  any  other  Druidical 
.  temple.  The  sons  were^  indeed,  heavy  unadorned  blocks  as  the 
/  eye  would  desire  to  look  upon.  TaU,  stout,  and  comely,  all  and 
each  of  the  five  eldest  seemed  to  want  alike  the  Promethean 
fire  of  intellect  and  the  exterior  grace  and  manner  which,  in  the 
polished  world,  sometimes  supply  mental  deficiency.  Their 
most  valuable  moral  quality  seemed  to  be  the  good-humour  and 
content  which  was  expressed  in  Uieir  heavy  features,  and  their 
only  pretence  to  accomplishment  was  their  dexterity  in  field 
sports,  for  which  alone  lliey  lived.  The  strong  Gyas  and  the 
strong  Cloanthus  are  not  less  distinguished  by  the  poet  than 
the  strong  Percival,  the  strong  Thomdif^  the  strong  John, 
Richard,  and  Wilfred  Osbaldistones  were  by  outward  appear- 
ance. 

But,  as  if  to  indemnify  herself  for  a  uniformity  so  unconmion 
in  her  productions.  Dame  Nature  had  rendered  Rashleigb 
Osbaldistone  a  striking  contrast  in  person  and  manner,  and,  as 
I  afterwards  learned,  in  temper  and  talents^  not  only  to  his 
brothers,  but  to  most  men  whom  I  had  hitherto  met  with. 
When  Percie^  Thomie,  and  Co.  had  respectively  nodded, 
grinned,  and  presented  their  shoulder,  rather  than  their  hand, 
as  their  father  named  them  to  their  new  kinsman,  Baahleigh 
steiqped  forward  and  welcomed  me  to  Osbaldistone  Hall  with 
the  air  and  manner  of  a  man  of  the  world.  His  appearance 
was  not  in  itself  prepossessing.  He  was  of  low  stature,  whereas 
all  his  brethren  seemed  to  be  descendants  of  Anak ;  and,  while 
they  were  handsomely  formed,  Bashleigh,  though  strong  in 
perscm,  was  bull-necked  and  cross-made,  and,  from  some  early 
injury  in  his  youth,  had  an  imperfection  in  his  gait^  so  much 
resembling  an  absolute  halt  that  many  allied  that  it  formed 
the  obstacle  to  his  taking  orders ;  the  Church  of  Borne,  as  is 
well  known,  admitting  none  to  the  clerical  profession  who 
labours  under  any  personal  deformity.  Others,  however,  as- 
cribed this  unsightly  defect  to  a  mere  awkward  habit,  and  con- 
tended that  it  did  not  amount  to  a  personal  disqualificataon 
from  holy  orders. 
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The  features  of  Rashleigh  were  such  as,  having  looked  upon, 
we  in  vafai  wish  to  banish  from  our  memory,  to  which  they 
recur  as  objects  of  painful  curiosity,  although  we  dwell  upon 
them  with  a  feeling  of  dislike,  and  eren  of  di^ust*  It  was  not 
ihe  actual  plainness  of  his  face,  taken  separately  from  the 
meaning,  which  made  this  strong  impression.  His  features 
were,  indeed,  irregular,  but  they  were  by  no  means  vulgar ;  and 
his  keen  dark  eyes  and  shaggy  eyebrows  redeemed  his  face 
from  the  charge  of  commonplace  ugliness.  But  there  was  in 
these  eyes  an  expression  of  art  and  design,  and,  on  provocation, 
a  ferocity  tempered  by  caution,  which  nature  had  nuule  obvious 
to  the  most  ordinary  physiognomist,  perhaps  with  the  same 
mtention  that  she  has  given  ^e  rattle  to  the  poisonous  snake. 
As  if  to  compensate  him  for  these  disadvantages  of  exterior, 
Rashleigh  Osbaldistone  was  possessed  of  a  voice  the  most  soft, 
meUow,  and  rich  in  its  tones  that  I  ever  heard,  and  was  at  no 
loss  for  language  of  every  sort  suited  to  so  fine  an  organ.  His 
first  sentence  of  welcome  was  hardly  ended  ere  I  internally 
agreed  with  Miss  Vernon  that  my  new  kinsman  would  make 
an  instant  conquest  of  a  mistress  whose  ears  alone  were  to  judge 
his  cause.  He  was  about  to  place  himself  beside  me  at 
dinner,  but  Miss  Vernon,  who^  as  the  only  female  in  the  family, 
arranged  all  sach  matters  according  to  her  own  pleasure,  con- 
trived that  I  should  sit  betwixt  Thomcliff  and  herself ;  and  it 
can  scarce  be  doubted  that  I  favoured  this  more  advantageous 
arrangement. 

'  I  want  to  speak  with  you,'  she  said,  '  and  I  have  placed 
honest  Thomie  betwixt  Rashleigh  and  you  on  purpose.  He 
will  be  like — 

FiBather-bed  'twixt  castle  waU 
And  heavy  brunt  of  cannon  ball ; 

while  I,  your  earliest  acquaintance  in  this  intellectual  family, 
ask  of  you  how  you  like  us  all  T 

'A  very  comprehensive  question,  Miss  Vernon,  considering 
how  short  while  I  have  been  at  Osbaldistone  HalL' 

'  0,  the  philosophy  of  our  family  lies  on  the  surface :  there 
are  minute  shades  distinguishing  the  individuals  which  require 
the  eye  of  an  intelligent  observer ;  but  the  spedes,  as  naturalists, 
I  believe,  call  it^  may  be  distinguished  and  characterised  at  once.' 

'My  five  elder  cousins,  then,  are,  I  presume,  of  pretty  nearly 
the  same  character.' 

'  Yes,  they  form  a  happy  compound  of  sot,  gamekeeper,  bully, 
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hone-jookey,  and  fool ;  but,  as  they  say  there  cannot  be  found 
two  leaTes  on  the  same  tree  exactly  alike,  so  these  happy  ingre- 
dients, being  mingled  in  somewhat  Tarious  proportions  in  ^ich 
individual,  make  an  agreeable  variety  for  those  who  like  to 
study  character.' 

'  Give  me  a  sketch,  if  you  please,  Miss  Yemon.' 

'  You  shall  have  them  all  in  a  family-piece,  at  full  length ; 
the  favour  is  too  easily  granted  to  be  reifused.  Percie,  the  son 
and  heir,  has  more  of  the  sot  than  of  the  gamekeeper,  bully, 
hors^-jockey,  or  fool.  My  precious  Thomie  \b  more  of  the  bully 
than  the  sot,  gamekeeper,  jockey,  or  fool.  John,  who  sleeps 
^ole  weeks  amongst  the  hills,  has  most  of  the  gamekeeper. 
The  jockey  \b  powerful  with  Dickon,  who  rides  two  hundred 
miles  by  day  and  night  to  be  bought  and  sold  at  a  hone-race. 
And  the  fool  predominates  so  much  over  Wilfred's  other 
qualities  that  he  may  be  termed  a  fool  positive.' 

'  A  goodly  collection.  Miss  Vernon,  and  the  individual  varieties 
belong  to  a  most  interesting  species.  But  is  there  no  room  on 
the  canvass  for  Sir  Hildebrandf ' 

'  I  love  my  uncle,'  was  her  reply ;  '  I  owe  him  some  kindness 
— such  it  was  meant  for  at  least — and  I  will  leave  you  to  draw 
his  picture  yourself,  when  you  know  him  better.' 

'  Ck>me,'  thought  I  to  myself, '  I  am  glad  there  is  some  forbear- 
ance. After  all,  who  would  have  looked  for  such  bitter  satire 
from  a  creature  so  young  and  so  exquisitely  beautiful  f ' 

'  You  are  thinking  of  me,'  she  said,  bending  her  dark  eyes 
on  me,  as  if  she  meant  to  pierce  through  my  veiy  soul. 

'  I  certainly  was,'  I  replied,  with  some  embarrassment  at  the 
determined  suddenness  of  the  question ;  and  then,  endeavouring 
to  give  a  complimentary  turn  to  my  frank  avowal :  '  How  is 
it  possible  I  should  think  of  anything  else,  seated  as  I  have  the 
happiness  to  be?' 

She  smiled  with  such  an  expression  of  concentrated  haughti- 
ness as  she  alone  could  have  thrown  into  her  countenance.  '  I 
must  infonn  you  at  once,  Mr.  Osbaldistone,  that  compliments 
are  entirely  lost  upon  me ;  do  not,  therefore,  throw  away  your 
pretty  sayings :  they  serve  fine  gentlemen  who  travel  in  the 
country  instead  of  the  toys,  beads,  and  bracelets  which  navi- 
gators carry  to  propitiate  the  savage  inhabitants  of  newly  dis- 
covered lands.  Do  not  exhaust  your  stock  in  trade ;  you  will 
find  natives  in  Northumberland  to  whom  your  fine  things  will 
recommend  you ;  on  me  they  would  be  utterly  thrown  away, 
for  I  happen  to  know  their  real  value.' 
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I  ma  silenoed  and  oonf  ounded. 

'You  remind  me  at  this  momenV  B&id  the  young  lady,  le- 
Boming  her  liyely  and  indifferent  numner,  'of  the  fairy  tale, 
where  the  man  finds  all  the  money  which  he  had  carried  to 
maiket  suddenly  changed  into  pieces  of  slate.  I  have  cried 
down  and  ruined  your  whole  stock  of  complimentary  discourse 
by  one  unlucky  observation.  But  come,  never  mind  it.  You 
are  belied,  Mr.  Osbaldistone,  unless  you  have  much  better  con- 
versation than  these  fadewa  which  eyery  gentleman  with  a; 
toupet  thinks  himself  obliged  to  recite  to  an  unfortunate  girl, 
merely  because  she  is  dressed  in  silk  and  gauze,  while  he  wean 
saperfine  cloth  with  embroidery.  Your  natural  paces,  as  any 
of  my  five  cousins  might  say,  are  far  preferable  to  your  compli- 
mentary amble.  Endeavour  to  forget  my  unlucky  sex;  call 
me  Tom  Yemon,  if  you  have  a  mind,  but  speak  to  me  as  you 
would  to  a  friend  and  companion ;  you  have  no  idea  how  much 
I  shall  like  you.' 

'  That  would  be  a  bribe  indeed,'  returned  I. 

'Again ! '  replied  Miss  Yemon,  holding  up  her  finger ;  '  I  told 
you  I  would  not  bear  the  shadow  of  a  compliment.  And  now, 
when  you  have  pledged  my  uncle,  who  threatens  you  with  what 
he  calls  a  brimmer,  I  will  tell  you  what  you  think  of  me.' 

The  biunper  being  pledged  by  me  as  a  dutiful  nephew,  and 
some  other  general  intercourse  of  the  table  having  taken  place, 
the  continued  and  business-like  clang  of  knives  and  fork^  and 
the  devotion  of  cousin  Thomcliff  on  my  right  hand  and  cousin 
Dickon,  who  sate  on  Miss  Yemon's  left^  to  the  huge  quantities 
of  meat  with  which  they  heaped  their  plates,  made  them  serve 
as  two  occasional  partitions,  separating  us  from  the  rest  of  the 
company,  and  leaving  us  to  our  Ute-h-tite,  'And  now,'  said  I, 
'give  me  leave  to  ask  you  frankly.  Miss  Yemon,  what  you  sup- 
pose I  am  thinking  of  you  f  I  could  tell  you  what  I  really  do 
think,  but  you  have  interdicted  praise.' 

'  I  do  not  want  your  assistance.  I  am  conjurer  enough  to 
tell  your  thoughts  without  it.  You  need  not  open  the  case- 
ment of  your  bosom ;  I  see  through  it.  You  think  me  a  strange 
bold  girl,  half  coquette,  half  romp ;  desirous  of  attracting  atten- 
tion by  the  freedom  of  her  manners  and  loudness  of  her  conver- 
sation, because  she  is  ignorant  of  what  the  Spectator  calls  the 
softer  graces  of  the  sex ;  and  perhaps  you  think  I  have  some 
particular  plan  of  storming  you  into  admiration.  I  should  be 
sorry  to  shock  your  self-opinion,  but  you  were  never  more  mis- 
taken.   AH  the  confidence  I  have  reposed  in  you  I  would  have 
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giyen  as  readily  to  jour  father,  if  I  thought  ho  oould  have 
underatood  me.  I  am  in  this  happj  family  as  much  secluded 
from  intelligent  listeners  as  Sancho  in  the  Siena  Moiena,  and 
when  opportunity  offisrs  I  must  speak  or  die.  I  assure  you  I 
would  not  have  told  you  a  word  of  all  this  curious  intelligence 
had  I  oared  a  pin  who  knew  it  or  knew  it  not' 

*It  is  very  cruel  in  you,  Miss  Yemon,  to  take  away  all 
particular  marks  of  favour  from  your  communications,  but  I 
must  receive  them  on  your  own  terms.  You  have  not  included 
Mr.  Bashleigh  Osbaldistone  in  your  domestic  sketches.' 

She  shrunk,  I  thought,  at  this  remark,  and  hastily  answered 
in  a  much  lower  tone, '  Not  a  word  of  Bashleigh  1  His  ears  are 
so  acute  when  his  selfishness  is  interested  that  the  sounds 
would  reach  him  even  through  the  mass  of  ThomcliflTs  person, 
stuffed  as  it  is  with  beef,  venison-pasty,  and  pudding.' 

'  Yes,'  I  replied ;  *  but,  peeping  past  the  living  screen  which 
divides  us  before  I  put  the  question,  I  perceived  that  Mr. 
Rashleigh's  chair  was  empty ;  he  has  left  the  tal^e.' 

'  I  would  not  have  you  be  too  sure  of  that,'  Miss  Vernon 
replied.  '  Take  my  advice,  and  when  you  speak  of  Rashleigh 
get  up  to  the  top  of  Otterscope  Hill,  where  you  can  see  for 
twenty  miles  round  you  in  every  direction,  stand  on  the  very 
peak  and  speak  in  whispers ;  and,  after  all,  don't  be  too  sure 
that  the  bird  of  the  air  will  not  cany  the  matter.  Rashleigh 
has  been  my  tutor  for  four  yean;  we  are  mutually  tired  of 
each  other,  and  we  shall  heartily  rejoice  at  our  approaching 
separation.' 

'  Mr.  Rashleigh  leaves  Osbaldistone  Hall,  then  t ' 

'Yes,  in  a  few  days;  did  you  not  know  thatt  Your  father 
must  keep  his  resolutions  much  more  secret  than  Sir  Hilde- 
brand.  Why,  when  my  imcle  was  informed  that  you  were  to 
be  his  guest  for  some  time,  and  that  your  father  desired  to 
have  one  of  his  hopeful  sons  to  fill  up  the  lucrative  situation  in 
his  counting-house  which  was  vacant  by  your  obstinacy,  Mr. 
Francis,  the  good  knight  held  a  eourpUniire  of  all  his  family, 
including  the  butler,  housekeeper,  and  gamekeeper.  Tins 
reverend  assembly  of  the  peers  and  household  officers  of  Osbal- 
distone Hall  was  not  convoked,  as  you  may  suppose,  to  elect 
your  substitute,  because,  as  Rashleigh  alone  possessed  more 
arithmetic  than  was  necesaaiy  to  calculate  the  odds  on  a  fighting- 
cock,  none  but  he  could  be  supposed  qualified  for  the  situation. 
But  some  solemn  sanction  was  necessary  for  transforming 
Rashleigh's  destination  from  starving  as  a  Catholic  priest  to 
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thriving  as  a  wealthy  banker;  and  it  was  not  without  some 
xeluctance  that  the  aoquiesoence  of  the  aasemblj  was  obtained 
to  such  an  act  of  degradation.' 

'  I  can  conoeiye  the  scraplea ;  but  how  were  they  got  over  t ' 
'  By  the  general  wiah,  I  believe,  to  get  Bashleigh  out  of  the 
hoasoy'  replieid  Miss  Vernon.  '  Although  youngest  of  the  family, 
he  has  somehow  or  other  got  the  entire  management  of  all  the 
others ;  and  every  one  is  sensible  of  the  subjection,  though  they 
cannot  shake  it  off.  If  any  one  opposes  him  he  is  sure  to  rue 
having  done  so  before  the  year  goes  about ;  and  if  you  do  him 
a  very  important  service  you  may  rue  it  still  more.' 

'  At  that  rate^'  answered  I,  smiling,  '  I  should  look  about  me ; 
for  I  have  been  Uie  causey  however  unintentionally,  of  his  change 
of  situation.' 

'Tes  1  and  whether  he  regards  it  as  an  advantage  or  dis- 
advantage, he  will  owe  you  a  grudge  for  it.     But  here  come 
diaese,  radishes,  and  a  bumper  to  church  and  king,  the  hint  for 
chaplains  and  ladies  to  disappear ;  and  I,  the  sole  representative 
of  womanhood  at  Osbaldistone  Hall,  reti^eat  as  in  duty  bound.' 
She  vanished  as  she  spoke,  leaving  me  in  astonishment  at 
the  mingled  character  of  shrewdness,  audacity,  and  frankness 
which  her  conversation  displayed.     I  despair  conveying  to  you 
the  least  idea  of  her  manner,  although  I  have,  as  nearly  as  I 
can  remember,  imitated  her  language.    In  fact,  there  was  a 
mixture  of  untaught  simplicity,  as  well  as  native  shrewdness 
and  haughty  boldness,  in  her  manner,  and  all  were  modified  and 
leoonomended  by  the  play  of  the  most  beautiful  features  I  had 
ever  beheld.     It  is  not  to  be  thought  that,  however  strange 
and  uncommon  I  might   think  her  liberal  and  unreserved 
communications,  a  young  man  of  two^md-twenty  was  likely 
to  be  severely  critical  on  a  beautiful  girl  of  eighteen  for  not 
observing  a  proper  distance  towards  him.     On  the  contrary,  I 
was  equally  diverted  and  flattered  by  Miss  Vernon's  confidence ; 
and  that  notwithstanding  her  declaration  of  its  being  conferred 
on  me  solely  because  I  was  the  first  auditor  who  occurred  of 
intelligence  enough  to  comprehend  it.     With  the  presumption 
of  my  age,  certainly  not  diminished  by  my  residence  in  France, 
I  imagined  that  well-formed  features  and  a  handsome  person, 
both  which  I  conceived  myself  to  possess,  were  not  unsuitable 
qualifications  for  the  confidant  of  a  young  beauty.     My  vanity 
tiius  enlisted  in  Miss  Vernon's  behalf,  I  was  far  from  judging 
her  with  severity  merely  for  a  frankness  which,  I  supposed, 
was  in  some  degree  justified  by  my  own  personal  merit ;  and 
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the  feelings  of  partiality  which  her  heautj  and  the  cdngularity 
of  her  mtuation  were  ol  themflelyes  calculated  to  exdte,  were 
enhanced  by  my  opinion  of  her  penetration  and  judgment  in 
her  choice  of  a  friend. 

After  Miss  Vernon  quitted  the  apartment,  the  bottle  circu- 
lated, or  rather  flew,  around  the  table  in  unceasing  revolution. 
My  foreign  education  had  given  me  a  distaste  to  intemperance, 
then  and  yet  too  common  a  vice  among  my  countrymen.  The 
conversation  which  seasoned  such  orgies  was  as  little  to  my 
taste,  and,  if  anything  could  render  it  more  disgusting,  it  waa 
the  relationship  of  the  company.  I  therefore  seised  a  lucky 
opportunity,  and  made  my  escape  through  a  side^loor,  leading 
I  knew  not  whither,  rather  than  endure  any  longer  the  sight 
of  father  and  sons  practising  the  same  degrading  intemperance, 
and 'holding  the  same  coarse  and  disgusting  conversation.  I 
was  pursued,  of  course,  as  I  had  expected,  to  be  reclaimed  by 
force  as  a  deserter  from  the  shrine  of  Bacchus.  When  I  heard 
the  whoop  and  halloo,  and  the  tramp  of  the  heavy  boots  of  my 
pursuers  on  the  winding  stair  which  I  was  descending,  I  plainly 
foresaw  I  should  be  overtaken  unless  I  could  get  into  the  open 
air.  I  therefore  threw  open  a  casement  in  the  staircase  wluch 
looked  into  an  old-fashioned  garden ;  and,  as  the  height  did  not 
exceed  six  feet,  I  jumped  out  without  hesitation,  and  soon  heard, 
far  behind,  the  '  hey  whoop !  stole  away  I  stole  away  1 '  of  my 
baffled  pursuers.  I  ran  down  one  alley,  walked  fast  up  an- 
other ;  and  then,  conceiving  myself  out  of  all  danger  of  pursuit, 
I  slackened  my  pace  into  a  quiet  stroll,  enjoying  the  cool  air 
which  the  heat  of  the  wine  I  had  been  obliged  to  swallow,  as 
well  as  that  of  my  rapid  retreat,  rendered  doubly  grateful. 

As  I  sauntered  on,  I  found  Uie  gardener  hard  at  his  evening 
employment,  and  saluted  him,  as  I  paused  to  look  at  his  work. 
*  Gfood  even,  my  friend.' 

'Gude  e'en — gude  e'en  t'ye,'  answered  the  man,  without 
looking  up,  and  in  a  tone  which  at  once  indicated  his  northern 
extraction. 

*  Fine  weather  for  your  work,  my  friend.' 

'  It's  no  that  muckle  to  be  compleened  o','  answered  the  man, 
with  that  limited  degree  of  praise  which  gardeners  and  farmers 
usually  bestow  on  ,the  very  best  weather.  Then  raising  his 
head,  as  if  to  see  who  spoke  to  him,  he  touched  his  Scotch 
bonnet  with  an  air  of  respect,  as  he  observed,  *  Eh,  gude  safe 
us !  it's  a  sight  for  sair  een  to  see  a  gold-laced  jeistieoor  in  the 
Ha'  garden  sae  late  at  e'en.' 
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'  A  gold-laoed  what^  my  good  friend  T 

'Go,  a  jeifltieoor — that's  a  jacket  like  your  ain  there. 
They  hae  other  things  to  do  wi'  tJiem  up  yonder,  unbuttoning 
them  to  make  room  for  the  beef  and  the  bag-puddings  and  the 
clacet-wine,  nae  doubt;  that's  the  ordinaiy  for  evening  lecture 
on  this  side  the  Border.' 

'There's  no  such  plenty  of  good  cheer  in  your  country,  my 
good  friend,'  I  replied,  '  as  to  tempt  you  to  sit  so  late  at  it.' 

'  Hout^  sir,  ye  ken  little  about  Scotland ;  it's  no  for  want  of 
gude  yivers — ^the  best  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl  hae  we,  by  syboes, 
ingans,  tumeeps,  and  other  garden  fruit.  But  we  hae  mense 
and  diacretion,  and  are  moderate  of  our  mouths ;  but  here,  frae 
the  kitchen  to  the  ha',  it's  fill  and  fetch  mair,  frae  the  tae  end 
of  the  fouivand-twenty  till  the  tother.  Even  their  fast  days — 
they  ca'  it  fasting  when  they  hae  the  best  o'  sea-fish  frae 
Hartlepool  and  Sunderland  by  land  carriage,  forbye  trouts, 
grilses,  salmon,  and  a'  the  lave  o't,  and  so  they  make  their  yery 
fasting  a  kind  of  luxury  and  abomination ;  and  then  the  awf u' 
masses  and  matins  of  the  puir  deceived  souls ;  but  I  shouldna 
speak  about  them,  for  your  honour  will  be  a  Boman,  I'se  warrant, 
like  the  lave.' 

'  Not  I,  my  friend ;  I  was  bred  an  English  presbyterian  or 
dissenter.' 

'  The  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  your  honour  then,'  quoth 
the  gardener,  with  as  much  alacrity  as  his  hard  features  were 
capable  of  expressing,  and,  as  if  to  show  that  his  good-will  did 
not  rest  on  words,  he  plucked  forth  a  huge  horn  snuif-box,  or 
mull,  as  he  callcd  it,  and  proffered  me  a  pinch  with  a  most 
fraternal  grin. 

Having  accepted  his  courtesy,  I  asked  him  if  he  had  been 
long  a  domestic  at  Osbaldistone  Hall. 

*  I  have  been  fighting  with  wild  beasts  at  Ephesus,'  said  he, 
looking  towards  the  building,  '  for  the  best  part  of  these  f our- 
and-twenty  years,  as  sure  as  my  name's  Andrew  Fairservice.' 

'  But,  my  excellent  friend  Andrew  Fairservice,  if  your  religion 
and  your  temperance  are  so  much  offended  by  Boman  rituals 
and  southern  hospitality,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  must  have 
been  putting  yourself  to  an  unnecessary  penance  all  this 
while,  and  that  you  might  have  found  a  service  where  they 
eat  less  and  are  more  orthodox  in  their  worship.  I  daresay 
it  cannot  be  want  of  skill  which  prevented  your  being  placed 
more  to  your  satisfaction.' 

'  It  disna  become  me  to  speak  to  the  point  of  my  qualifies^ 
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tions,'  said  Andrew,  looking  round  him  with  great  oomplaoencj ; 
'  but  nae  doubt  I  should  understand  my  trade  of  horticulture, 
seeing  I  was  bred  in  the  parish  of  DreepdaOy,  where  they 
raise  lang-kale  under  glass,  and  force  the  early  nettles  for 
their  spring  kale.  And,  to  speak  truth,  I  hae  been  flitting 
every  term  these  four-and-twenty  years;  but  when  the  time 
comes,  there's  aye  something  to  saw  that  I  would  like  to  see 
sawn,  or  something  to  maw  that  I  would  like  to  see  mawn,  or 
something  to  ripe  that  I  would  like  to  see  ripen,  and  sae  I 
e'en  daiker  on  wi'  the  family  fiae  year's  end  to  year's  end. 
And  I  wad  say  for  certain  that  I  am  gaun  to  qtiit  at  Caimlemas, 
only  I  was  just  aj9  positive  on  it  twenty  years  syne,  and  I  find 
mysell  still  turning  up  the  mouls  here,  for  a'  that.  Forbye 
that,  to  tell  your  honour  the  even<down  truth,  there's  nae  better 
place  ever  offered  to  Andrew.  But  if  your  honour  wad  wush 
me  to  ony  place  where  I  wad  hear  pure  doctrine,  and  hae  a 
free  cow's  grass,  and  a  cot^  and  a  yard,  and  mair  than  ten 
punds  of  annual  fee,  and  where  thcore's  nae  leddy  about  the 
town  to  count  the  apples,  I'se  hold  mysell  muckle  indebted  t'ye.' 

'Bravo,  Andrew;  I  perceive  you'll  lose  no  preferment  for 
want  of  aaking  patronage.' 

*  I  canna  see  what  for  I  should,'  replied  Andrew ;  '  it's  no  a 
generation  to  wait  till  ane's  worth's  discovered,  I  trow.' 

'  But  you  are  no  friend,  I  observe,  to  the  ladies.' 

'  Na,  by  my  troth,  I  keep  up  the  first  gardener's  quarrel  to 
them.  They're  fasheous  bargains — aye  crying  for  apricocks, 
pears,  plums,  and  apples,  summer  and  winter,  without  distinc- 
tion o'  seasons ;  but  we  hae  nae  slices  o'  the  spaie  rib  here,  be 
praised  for't!  except  auld  Martha,  and  she's  weel  eneugh 
pleased  wi'  the  freedom  o'  the  berry-bushes  to  her  sister's 
weans,  when  they  come  to  drink  tea  in  a  holiday  in  the  house- 
keeper's room,  and  wi'  a  wheen  codlings  now  and  then  for  her 
ain  private  supper.' 

'  You  foiget  your  young  mistress.' 

'  What  mistress  do  I  forget  f  whae's  that  ? ' 

'  Your  young  mistress.  Miss  Yemon.' 

'  What !  the  lassie  Yemon  t  She's  nae  mistress  o'  mine, 
man.  I  wish  she  was  her  ain  mistress ;  and  I  wish  she  mayna 
be  some  other  body's  mistress  or  it's  lang.  She's  a  wild  slip 
that.' 

'  Indeed ! '  said  I,  more  mterested  than  I  cared  to  own  to 
myself  or  to  show  to  the  fellow ;  '  why,  Andrew,  you  know  all  the 
secrets  of  this  family.' 
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'  If  I  ken  them,  I  can  keep  them,'  said  Andrew ;  '  they  winna 
work  in  my  wame  like  bann  in  a  barrel,  I'se  warrant  ye.  Miss 
Die  is — but  it's  neither  beef  nor  brose  o'  mine.' 

And  he  began  to  dig  with  a  great  semblanoe  of  assiduity. 

'What  is  Miss  Yemon,  Andrew f  I  am  a  friend  of  the 
family,  and  should  like  to  know.' 

'  Other  than  a  gude  ane,  I'm  fearing,'  said  Andrew,  closing 
one  eye  hard,  and  shaking  his  head  with  a  grave  and  mysterious 
look — '  something  glee'd ;  your  honour  understands  me  f ' 

'  I  cannot  say  I  do,'  said  I,  '  Andrew ;  but  I  should  like  to 
hear  you  explain  yourself,'  and  therewithal  I  slipped  a  crown- 
piece  into  AjidreVs  bom-hard  hand.  The  touch  of  the  silver 
made  him  grin  a  ghastly  smile,  as  he  nodded  slowly  and  thrust 
it  into  his  breeches  pocket ;  and  then,  like  a  man  who  well  under- 
stood that  there  was  value  to  be  returned,  stood  up  and  rested 
his  arms  on  his  spade,  with  his  features  composed  into  the  most 
important  gravity,  as  for  some  serious  communication. 

'  Ye  maun  ken,  then,  young  gentleman,  since  it  imports  you 
to  know,  that  Miss  Yemon  is * 

Here  breaking  oS,  he  sucked  in  both  his  cheeks,  till  his 
lantern  jaws  and  long  chin  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  pair  of 
nut-crackers ;  winked  hard  once  more,  frowned,  shook  his  head, 
and  seemed  to  think  his  physiognomv  had  completed  the 
information  which  his  tongue  had  not  fully  told. 

'Good  Godl'  said  I,  'so  young,  so  beautiful,  so  early  lost!' 

'  Troth,  ye  may  say  sae :  she's  in  a  manner  lost,  body  and 

saul ;  forby  being  a  Papist^  I'se  uphaud  her  for '  and  his 

northem  caution  prevailed  and  he  was  again  silent. 

'For  what^  sirT  said  I,  sternly.  'I  insist  on  knowing  the 
plain  meaning  of  all  this.' 

'  Ou,  just  for  the  bitterest  Jacobite  in  the  haill  shire.' 

'Pshaw!  a  Jacobitef  isthatallf 

Andrew  looked  at  me  with  some  astonishment  at  hearing 
his  information  treated  so  lightly ;  and  then  muttering, '  Aweel, 
it's  the  warst  thing  I  ken  aboot  the  lassie,  howsoe'er,'  he 
resumed  his  spade,  like  the  King  of  the  Yandals  in  Marmontel's 
late  novel. 


CHAPTER  Vn 

Sardolpk,  The  sheriff,  with  a  monstrons  w»toh,  is  at  the  door. 

Senry  IK  First  Part 

I  FOUND  out  with  some  difficulty  the  apartment  which  was 
destined  for  my  aooommodation /and.  ha^secunxl  myself 
the  neceasaiy  good-will  and  attention  from  my  unde's  domeetica, 
by  using  the  means  they  were  most  capable  of  comprehending, 
I  secluded  myself  there  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening, 
conjecturing,  ht>m  the  fair  way  in  which  I  had  left  my  new 
relatives,  as  well  as  from  the  distant  noise  which  continued  to 
echo  from  the  stone-hall,  as  their  banqueting-room  was  called, 
that  they  were  not  likely  to  be  fitting  company  for  a  sober  man. 
What  coidd  my  father  mean  by  sending  me  to  be  an  inmate 
in  this  strange  family  t  was  my  first  and  most  natural  reflection. 
My  imde,  it  was  plain,  received  me  as  one  who  was  to  make 
some  stay  with  him,  and  his  rude  hospitality  rendered  him  as 
indifferent  as  King  Hal  to  the  number  of  those  who  fed  at  his 
cost.  But  it  was  plain  my  presence  or  absence  would  be  of  as 
little  importance  in  his  eyes  as  that  of  one  of  his  blueKX)ated 
serving-men.  My  cousins  were  mere  cubs,  in  whose  company 
I  mighty  if  I  liked  it^  unlearn  whatever  decent  manners  or 
elegant  accomplishments  I  had  acquired,  but  where  I  could 
attain  no  information  beyond  what  regarded  worming  dogs, 
rowelling  horses,  and  following  foxes.  I  could  only  imagine  one 
reason,  which  was  probably  the  true  one.  My  father  considered 
the  life  which  was  led  at  Osbaldistone  Hall  as  the  natural  and 
inevitable  pursuits  of  all  country  gentlemen,  and  he  was  desirous, 
by  giving  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  that  with  which  he  knew 
I  should  be  disgusted,  to  reconcile  me,  if  possible,  to  take  an 
active  share  in  his  own  business.  In  the  meantime  he  would 
take  Rashleigh  Osbaldistone  into  the  counting-house.  But 
he  had  an  hundred  modes  of  providing  for  him,  and  that 
advantageously,  whenever  he  chose  to  get  rid  of  him.     So  that» 
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although  I  did  feel  a  certain  qualm  of  ooDacienoe  at  haying  been 
the  means  of  introducing  Rashleigh,  being  such  as  he  was 
described  by  Miss  Vernon,  into  my  father's  business,  perhaps 
into  his  confidence,  I  subdued  it  by  the  reflection  that  my 
father  was  complete  master  of  his  own  affiurs,  a  man  not  to  be 
imposed  upon  or  influenced  by  any  one,  and  that  all  I  knew 
to  the  young  gentleman's  prejudice  was  through  the  medium 
of  a  singular  and  giddy  girl,  whose  communications  were  made 
with  an  injudicious  frankness  which  might  warrant  me  in 
supposing  her  conclusions  had  been  hastily  or  inaccurately 
formed.  Then  my  mind  naturally  turned  to  Miss  Vernon  herself, 
her  extreme  beauty ;  her  very  peculiar  situation,  relying  solely 
upon  her  reflections  and  her  own  spirit  for  guidance  and  protec- 
tion ;  and  her  whole  character  o£fering  that  variety  and  spirit 
which  piques  our  curiosity  and  engages  our  attention  in  spite 
of  ourselves.  I  had  sense  enough  to  consider  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  singular  young  lady,  and  the  chance  of  our  being 
thrown  into  very  close  and  frequent  intercourse,  as  adding  to 
the  dangers,  while  it  relieved  the  dulness,  of  Osbeldistone  Hall; 
but  I  could  not,  with  the  fuUest  exertion  of  my  prudence,  pre- 
vail upon  myself  to  regret  excessively  this  new  and  particular 
hazard  to  which  I  was  to  be  exposed.  This  scruple  I  also 
settled  as  young  men  settle  most  difficulties  of  the  kind:  I 
would  be  very  cautious,  always  on  my  guard,  consider  Miss 
Vernon  rather  as  a  companion  than  an  intimate ;  and  all  would 
do  well  enough.  With  these  reflections  I  fell  asleep,  Miss 
Vernon,  of  course,  forming  the  last  subject  of  my  contem- 
plation. 

YHiether  I  dreamed  of  her  or  not  I  cannot  satisfy  you,  for 
I  was  tired  and  slept  soundly.  But  she  was  the  first  person  I 
thought  of  in  the  morning,  when  waked  at  dawn  by  the  cheer- 
ful notes  of  the  himting-hom.  To  start  up  and  direct  my 
horse  to  be  saddled  was  my  first  movement;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  I  was  in  the  courtyard,  where  men,  dogs,  and  horses 
were  in  fuU  preparation.  My  uncle,  who,  perhaps,  was  not 
entitled  to  expect  a  very  alert  sportsman  in  his  nephew,  bred 
as  he  had  been  in  foreign  parts,  seemed  rather  surprised  to  see 
me,  and  I  thought  his  morning  salutation  wanted  something  of 
the  hearty  and  hospitable  tone  which  distinguished  his  first 
welcome.  'Art  there,  ladl  ay,  youth's  aye  rathe;  but  look 
to  thysell — ^mind  the  old  song,  lad — 

He  that  gallops  lus  horse  on  Blackstone  edge 
May  chance  to  catch  a  fall.' 
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I  beliere  there  are  few  young  men,  and  those  yety  stuid j 
monJista,  who  would  not  lather  be  taxed  with  some  moral 
peccadillo  than  with  want  of  knowledge  in  hoiaemanflhip.  'As 
I  was  by  no  means  deficient  either  in  skill  or  courage^  I 
resented  my  uncle's  insinuation  aoooidingly,  and  assured  him 
he  would  find  me  up  with  the  hounds. 

'  I  doubtna,  lad,'  was  his  reply ;  ^  thou'rt  a  rank  rider,  I'se 
wairant  thee ;  but  take  heed.  Thy  father  sent  thee  here  to 
me  to  be  bitted,  and  I  doubt  I  must  ride  thee  on  the  curb,  or 
well  hae  some  one  to  ride  thee  on  the  halter,  if  I  takena  the 
better  heed.' 

As  this  speech  was  totally  iminteUigible  to  me ;  as,  besides, 
it  did  not  seem  to  be  delivered  for  my  use  or  benefit^  but  was 
spoken  as  it  were  aside,  and  as  if  expressing  aloud  something 
which  was  passing  through  the  mind  of  my  much-honoured 
uncle,  I  concluded  it  must  either  refer  to  my  desertion  of  the 
bottle  on  the  preceding  evening,  or  that  my  uncle's  morning 
hours  being  a  little  discomposed  by  the  revels  of  the  night 
before,  his  temper  had  suffered  in  proportion.  I  only  made  the 
passing  reflection,  that  if  he  played  the  ungracious  landlord  I 
would  remain  the  shorter  whUe  his  guest,  and  then  hastened 
to  salute  Mias  Vernon,  who  advanced  cordially  to  meet  me. 
Some  show  of  greeting  also  passed  between  my  cousins  and 
me ;  but  as  I  saw  them  maliciously  bent  upon  criticising  my 
dress  and  accoutrements,  from  the  cap  to  the  stirrup-iions,  and 
sneering  at  whatever  had  a  new  or  foreign  appearance,  I  ex- 
empted myself  from  the  task  of  paying  them  much  attenti<xi ; 
and  assuming,  in  requital  of  their  grins  and  whispers,  an  air  of 
the  utmost  indifference  and  contempt,  I  attached  myself  to 
Miss  Vernon  as  the  only  person  in  the  party  whom  I  could  re- 
gard as  a  sidtable  companion.  By  her  side,  therefore,  we  sallied 
forth  to  the  destined  cover,  which  was  a  dingle  or  copse  on  the 
side  of  an  extensive  common.  As  we  rode  thither,  I  observed 
to  Diana  that  I  did  not  see  my  cousin  Rashleigh  in  the  field ; 
to  which  she  replied,  '0  no,  he's  a  mighty  hunter,  but  it's 
after  the  fashion  of  Nimrod,  and  his  game  is  man.' 

The  dogs  now  brushed  into  the  cover,  with  the  appropriate 
encouragement  from  the  hunters :  all  was  business,  bustle,  and 
activity.  My  cousins  were  soon  too  much  interested  in  the 
business  of  the  morning  to  take  any  further  notice  of  me,  unless 
that  I  overheard  Dickon,  the  horse-jockey,  whisper  to  Wilfred 
the  fool,  *Look  thou,  an  our  French  cousin  be  nat  off  a'  first 
burst.' 
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To  which  Wilfred  answered,  '  Like  enow,  for  he  has  a  queer 
outlandish  bmding  on's  castor.' 

Thomcli£^  however,  who  in  his  rude  way  seemed  not  ab- 
solutely insensible  to  the  beauty  of  his  kinswoman,  appeared 
determined  to  keep  us  company  more  closely  than  his  brothersy 
perhaps  to  watch  what  pcused  betwixt  Miss  Yemon  and  me^ 
perhaps  to  enjoy  my  expected  mishaps  in  the  chase.  In  the 
last  particular  he  was  disappointed.  After  beating  in  vain  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  moming,  a  fox  was  at  length  found, 
who  led  us  a  chase  of  two  hours,  in  the  course  of  which,  not^ 
withstanding  the  ill-omened  French  binding  upon  my  hat,  I 
sustained  my  character  as  a  horseman  to  the  admiration  of  my 
uncle  and  Miss  Yemon,  and  the  secret  disappointment  of  those 
who  expected  me  to  disgrace  it.  Beynard,  however,  proved  too 
wily  for  his  purBue^^  and  the  hounds  were  at  fault.  I  could  at 
this  time  observe  in  Miss  Yemen's  manner  an  impatience  of  the 
dose  attendance  which  we  received  from  ThomcliffOsbaldistone ; 
and,  as  that  active-spirited  young  lady  never  hesitated  at  taking 
the  readiest  means  to  gratify  any  widi  of  the  moment,  she  said 
to  him,  in  a  tone  of  reproach — '  I  wonder,  Thomie^  what  keeps 
you  dangling  at  my  horse's  crupper  all  this  morning,  when  you 
know  the  earths  above  Woolverton  mill  are  not  stopt.' 

'I  know  no  such  an  thing  then.  Miss  Die,  for  the  miller 
swore  himself  as  black  as  night  that  he  stopt  them  at  twelve 
o'clock,  midnight  that  was.' 

'O  fie  upon  you,  Thomie,  would  you  trust  to  a  miller's 
word?  and  Uiese  earths,  too,  where  we  lost  the  fox  three  times 
this  season,  and  you  on  your  grey  mare  that  can  gallop  there 
and  back  in  ten  minutes ! ' 

*  Well,  Miss  Die,  I'se  go  to  Woolverton  then,  and  if  the  earths 
are  not  stopt  I'se  xaddle  Dick  the  miller's  bones  for  him.' 

'Do,  my  dear  Thomie,  horsewhip  the  rascal  to  purpose; 
via — ^fly  away,  and  about  it ' — ^Thomcliff  went  off  at  the  gallop 
— '  or  get  horsewhipt  yourself,  which  will  serve  my  purpose  just 
as  well.  I  must  teach  them  all  disdpline  and  obedience  to  the 
word  of  command.  I  am  raising  a  regiment^  you  must  know. 
Thomie  shall  be  my  sergeant-major,  Dickon  my  riding-master, 
and  Wilfred,  with  his  deep  dulHirdub  tones,  that  speak  but 
three  syllables  at  a  time,  my  ketUe-drummer.' 

'AndBashleighl' 

*  Bashleigh  shall  be  my  sooutrmaster.' 

'And  will  you  find  no  employment  for  me,  most  lovely 
colonel?' 
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'  You  shall  have  the  choice  of  being  paymaater  or  plundei^ 
master  to  the  corps.  But  see  how  tlie  dogs  puzsle  about 
there.  Come,  Mr.  Fnmk,  the  scent's  cold ;  they  won't  recover 
it  there  this  while ;  follow  me,  I  have  a  view  to  show  you.' 

And  in  fact  she  cantered  up  to  the  top  of  a  gentle  hill, 
commanding  an  extensive  prospect.  Casting  her  eyes  around, 
to  see  that  no  one  was  near  us,  she  drew  up  her  horse  beneath 
a  few  bireh-trees,  which  screened  us  from  the  rest  of  the  hunt- 
ing-field. '  Do  you  see  yon  peaked,  brown,  heathy  hill,  having 
something  like  a  whitish  speck  upon  the  sidel' 

'Terminating  that  long  ridge  of  broken  moorish  uplands! 
I  see  it  distinctly.' 

'  That  whitish  speck  is  a  rock  called  Hawkesmore  Crag,  and 
Hawkesmore  Crag  is  in  Scotland.' 

'  Indeed  ?  I  did  not  think  we  had  been  so  near  Scotland.' 

'  It  is  so,  I  assure  you,  and  your  horse  will  carry  you  there 
in  two  houre.' 

'I  shall  hardly  give  him  the  trouble;  why,  the  distance 
must  be  eighteen  miles  as  the  crow  flies.' 

*  You  may  have  my  mare,  if  you  think  her  less  blown.  I 
say,  that  in  two  hours  you  may  be  in  Scotland.' 

'And  I  say,  that  I  have  so  little  desire  to  be  there  that  if 
my  horse's  head  were  over  the  Border,  I  would  not  give  his 
taU  the  trouble  of  following.  What  should  I  do  in  Scot- 
landr 

'  Provide  for  your  safety,  if  I  mnat  speak  plainly.  Do  you 
understand  me  now,  Mr.  Fzankf 

'  Not  a  whit ;  you  are  more  and  more  oracular.' 

'  Then,  on  my  word,  you  either  mistrust  me  most  unjustly, 
and  are  a  better  dissembler  than  Rashleigh  Osbeldistone  him- 
self, or  you  know  nothing  of  what  is  imputed  to  you;  and 
then  no  wonder  you  stare  at  me  in  that  grave  manner,  which 
I  can  scarce  see  without  laughing.' 

'  Upon  my  word  of  honour.  Miss  Yemon,'  said  I,  with  an 
impatient  feeling  of  her  childish  disposition  to  mirth^  '  I  have 
not  the  most  distant  conception  of  what  you  mean.  I  am 
happy  to  afford  you  any  subject  of  amusement,  but  I  am  quite 
ignorant  in  what  it  consists.' 

*  Nay,  there's  no  sound  jest  after  all,'  said  the  young  lady, 
composing  herself,  '  only  one  looks  so  vezy  ridiculous  when  he 
is  fairly  perplexed ;  but  the  matter  is  serious  enough.  Do  you 
know  one  Moray,  or  Morris,  or  some  such  name  1 ' 

'  Not  that  I  can  at  present  recollect.' 
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'  Think  a  moment.  Did  you  not  lately  travel  with  some- 
body of  such  a  name  f ' 

'The  only  man  with  whom  I  travelled  for  any  length  of 
time  was  a  fellow  whose  eovl  seemed  to  lie  in  his  portmanteau.' 

*  Then  it  was  like  the  sovl  of  the  licentiate  Pedro  Gardas, 
which  lay  among  the  ducats  in  his  leathern  purse.  That  man 
has  been  robbed,  and  he  has  lodged  an  information  against  you, 
as  connected  with  the  violence  done  to  him.' 

'  You  jest,  Miss  Vernon  f ' 

'  I  do  not,  I  assure  you ;  the  thing  is  an  absolute  fact.' 

'And  do  you,'  said  I,  with  strong  indignation,  which  I  did 
not  attempt  to  suppress — '  do  you  suppose  me  capable  of  merit- 
ing such  a  charge  f ' 

'  You  would  call  me  out  for  it,  I  suppose,  had  I  the  advantage 
of  being  a  man.  You  may  do  so  as  it  is  if  you  like  it ;  I  can 
shoot  flying  as  well  as  leap  a  five-barred  gate.' 

'  And  are  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  horse  besides,'  replied  I, 
reflecting  how  idle  it  was  to  be  angry  with  her.  '  But  do  explain 
the  present  jest  to  me ! ' 

'  There's  no  jest  whatever,'  said  Diana ;  '  you  are  accused  of 
robbing  this  man,  and  my  uncle  beHeves  it  as  well  as  I  did.' 

'  Upon  my  honour,  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  my  friends  for 
their  good  opinion ! ' 

'  Now  do  not,  if  you  can  help  it,  snort  and  stare  and  snuff  the 
wind,  and  look  so  exceedingly  like  a  startled  horse.  There's  no 
such  offence  as  you  suppose;  you  are  not  charged  with  any 
petty  larceny  or  vulgar  felony,  by  no  means.  This  fellow  was 
carrying  money  from  government,  both  specie  and  bills  to  pay 
the  troops  in  the  north ;  and  it  is  said  he  has  been  also  robbed 
of  some  despatches  of  great  consequence.' 

'And  so  it  is  high  treason,  then,  and  not  simple  robbery,  of 
which  I  am  accused  7 ' 

'  Certainly ;  which,  you  know,  has  been  in  all  ages  accounted 
the  crime  of  a  gentleman.  You  will  find  plenty  in  this  country, 
and  one  not  far  from  your  elbow,  who  think  it  a  merit  to 
distress  the  Hanoverian  government  by  every  means  possible.' 

'  Neither  my  politics  nor  my  morals,  Miss  Yemon,  are  of  a 
description  so  accommodating.' 

'  I  really  begin  to  beheve  that  you  are  a  Presbyterian  and 
Hanoverian  in  good  earnest.     But  what  do  you  propose  to  dol' 

'  Instantly  to  refute  this  atrocious  calumny.  Before  whom,' 
I  asked,  '  was  this  extraordinary  accusation  laid  f ' 

'  Before  old  Squire  Inglewood,  who  had  sufficient  unwilling- 
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11688  tx>  reoeiye  it.  He  sent  tidings  to  my  unde,  I  suppose, 
that  he  might  smuggle  you  away  into  SooUand,  out  of  reach  of 
the  warrant.  But  my  unole  is  sensible  that  his  religion  and 
old  predilections  render  him  obnoxious  to  government,  and 
thati  were  he  caught  playing  booty,  he  would  be  disarmed,  and 
probably  dismounted — which  would  be  the  worse  evil  of  the 
two — as  a  Jacobite,  Papist,  and  suspected  person.'* 

'  I  can  conceiye  that,  sooner  than  lose  Ms  hunters,  he  would 
give  up  his  nephew.' 

'His  nephew,  nieces,  sons,  daughters  if  he  had  them,  and 
whole  generation,'  said  Diana;  'therefore  trust  not  to  him, 
even  for  a  single  moment,  but  inake  the  best  of  your  way  before 
they  can  serve  the  warrant.' 

'  That  I  shall  certainly  do ;  but  it  shall  be  to  the  house  of 
this  Squire  Ingle  wood.     Which  way  does  it  lie  f 

'About  five  mUes  off,  in  the  low  ground  behind  yonder 
plantations ;  you  may  see  the  tower  of  tibe  dock-house.' 

'  I  will  be  there  in  a  few  minutes,'  said  I,  putting  my  horse 
in  motion. 

'  And  I  will  go  with  you  and  show  you  the  way,'  said  Diana, 
putting  her  palfrey  also  to  the  trot 

'Do  not  think  of  it,  Miss  Vernon,'  I  replied.  'It  is  not — 
permit  me  the  freedom  of  a  friend — ^it  is  not  proper,  scarcdy 
even  delicate,  in  you  to  go  with  me  on  such  an  enand  as  I  am 
now  upon.' 

'I  understand  your  meaning,'  said  Mias  Yemon,  a  slight 
blush  crossing  her  hau^ty  brow;  'it  is  plainly  spoken,'  and 
after  a  moment's  pause  she  added, '  and  I  believe  kindly  meant.' 

'It  is  indeed,  Miss  Vernon ;  can  you  think  me  insensible  of 
the  interest  you  show  me,  or  ungrateful  for  it? '  said  I,  with 
even  more  earnestness  than  I  could  have  wished  to  express. 
'  Tours  is  meant  for  true  kindness,  shown  best  at  the  hour  of 
need.  But  I  must  not,  for  your  own  sake,  for  the  chance 
of  misconstruction,  suffer  you  to  pursue  the  dictates  of  your 
generosity;  this  is  so  public  an  ocoasionf  it  is  almost  like 
venturing  into  an  open  court  of  justice.'* 

'And  if  it  were  not  almost,  but  altogether  entering  into  an 
open  court  of  justice,  do  you  think  I  would  not  go  Uiere  if  I 
thought  it  right,  and  wished  to  protect  a  friendt  Tou  have  no 
one  to  stand  bv  you,  you  are  a  stranger;  and  here,  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  kingdom,  country  justices  do  odd  things.  My 
unde  has  no  desire  to  embroil  himself  in  your  affiiir ;  Rashleigh 

*  See  Hones  of  the  GafhoUce.    Note  1. 
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is  absent)  and,  were  he  here,  there  is  no  knowing  which  side  he 
might  take;  the  rest  are  all  more  stupid  and  brutal  one  than 
another.  I  will  go  with  tou,  and  I  do  not  fear  being  able  to 
senre  jou.  I  am  no  fine  ladyy  to  be  tenified  to  death  with  law 
books,  hard  words,  or  big  wigs.' 
']^t|  my  dear  Miss  Yemon- 


'Bul^  my  dear  Mr.  Frands,  be  patient  and  quiet^  and  let  me 
take  my  own  way ;  for  when  I  take  the  bit  between  my  teeth 
there  is  no  bridle  will  stop  me.' 

Flattered  with  the  interest  so  lovely  a  creature  seemed  to 
take  in  my  fate,  yet  vexed  at  the  ridiculous  appearance  I  should 
make  by  canying  a  girl  of  eighteen  along  with  me  as  an  advo- 
cate, and  seriously  concerned  for  the  misconstruction  to  which 
her  motives  might  b^  exposed,  I  endeavoured  to  combat  her 
resolution  to  accompany  me  to  Squire  Inglewood's.  The  self- 
willed  gill  told  me  roundly  that  my  dissuasions  were  absolutely 
in  vain ;  that  she  was  a  true  Yemon,  whom  no  consideration, 
not  even  that  of  being  able  to  do  but  little  to  assist  him,  shoiQd 
induce  to  abandon  a  hiend  in  distress ;  and  that  all  I  could  say 
on  the  subject  mi^t  be  very  well  for  pretty,  well-educate<l^ 
well-behaved  misses  from  a  town  boarding-sdbool,  but  did  not 
apply  to  her,  who  was  accustomed  to  mLod  nobody's  opinion 
but  her  own. 

While  she  spoke  thus,  we  were  advancing  hastily  towards 
Inglewood  Place,  while,  as  if  to  divert  me  from  the  task  of 
farther  remonstrance,  she  drew  a  ludicrous  picture  of  the 
magistrate,  and  his  deik.  Inglewood  was,  according  to  her 
description,  a  white-washed  Jacobite,  that  is,  one  who^  having 
been  long  a  nonjuror,  like  most  of  the  other  gentlemen  of  the 
country,  had  lately  qualified  himself  to  act  as  a  justice  bv 
taking  the  oaths  to  government.  '  He  had  done  so,'  she  said^ 
'  in  compliance  with  tiie  lugent  request  of  most  of  his  brother 
squires,  who  saw  with  regret  that  the  palladium  of  silvan 
sport,  the  game-laws,  were  likely  to  fall  into  disuse  for  want 
of  a  magistrate  who  would  enforce  them ;  the  nearest  acting 
justice  being  the  May^r  of  Newcastle,  and  he,  as  being  rather 
inclined  to  the  consumption  of  the  game  when  properly 
dressed  than  to  its  preservation  when  alive^  was  more  partial, 
of  course^  to  the  cause  of  the  poacher  than  of  the  sportsman. 
Resolving;  therefore,  that  it  was  expedient  some  one  of  their 
number  should  sacrifice  the  scruples  of  Jacobitical  loyalty  to 
the  good  of  the  community,  the  Northimibrian  country  gentle- 
men imposed  the  duty  on  Inglewood,  who^  being  very  inert  in 
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most  of  his  feelings  and  sentiments,  mighti  th^  thoogiit, 
comply  with  any  political  creed  without  much  lepognanoe. 
Haying  thus  procured  the  body  of  justice,  th^  proceeded,' 
continued  Miss  Vernon,  'to  attach  to  it  a  derk,  by  way  <rf 
soul,  to  direct  and  animate  its  movements.  Accordingly,  they 
got  a  sharp  Newcastle  attorney  called  Jobson,  who,  to  Taiy  my 
metaphor,  finds  it  a  good  thing  enough  to  retail  justice  at  the 
sign  of  Squire  Inglewood,  and,  as  his  own  emoluments  depend 
on  the  quantity  of  business  which  he  transacts,  he  hooks  in  his 
principal  for  a  great  deal  more  employment  in  the  justice  line 
than  the  honest  squire  had  ever  ba^;ained  for;  so  that  no 
apple-wife  within  the  drouit  of  ten  miles  can  settle  her 
account  with  a  costermonger  without  an  audience  of  the 
reluctant  Justice  and  his  alert  derk,  Mr.  Joseph  Jobson.  But 
the  most  ridiculous  scenes  occur  when  affidn  come  before  him, 
like  our  business  of  to-day,  having  any  colouring  of  politics. 
Mr.  Joseph  Jobson — ^for  which,  no  doubt,  he  has  his  own  very 
sufficient  reasons — is  a  prodigious  sealot  for  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  a  great  friend  to  the  present  establishment  in 
church  and  state.  Now  his  principal,  retaining  a  sort  of 
instinctive  attachment  to  the  opinions  which  he  professed 
openly  until  he  relaxed  his  political  creed,  with  the  patriotic 
view  of  enforcing  the  law  against  unauthorised  destroyers  of 
black-game,  grouse,  partridges,  and  hares,  is  peculiarly  em- 
barrassed when  the  seal  ^  his  assistant  involves  hun  in 
judicial  proceedings  connected  with  his  earlier  £uth;  and, 
instead  of  seconding  his  seal,  he  seldom  fails  to  oppose  to  it 
a  double  dose  of  indolence  and  lack  of  exertion.  And  this 
inactivity  does  not  by  any  means  arise  from  actual  stupidity. 
On  the  contraiy,  for  one  whose  prindpal  delight  is  in  eating 
and  drinking,  he  is  an  alert,  joyous,  and  Uvdy  old  soul,  which 
makes  his  assumed  dulness  the  more  diverting.  So  you  may 
see  Jobson  on  such  occasions,  like  a  bit  of  a  broken-down 
blood-tit  condemned  to  drag  an  overloaded  cart^  puffing, 
strutting,  and  spluttering  to  get  the  Justice  put  in  motion, 
while,  though  the  wheels  groan,  creak,  and  revolve  dowly,  the 
great  and  preponderating  weight  of  the  vehide  fairly  frustrates 
the  eflforts  of  the  willing  quadruped,  and  prevents  its  being 
brought  into  a  state  of  actual  progression.  Nay  more,  the 
unfortunate  pony,  I  understand,  has  been  heard  to  complain 
that  this  same  car  of  justice,  which  he  finds  it  so  hard  to  put 
in  motion  on  some  occasions,  can  on  others  run  fast  enough 
down  hill  of  its  own  accord,  dragging  his  reluctant  self  back- 
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wards  along  with  it^  when  anything  can  be  done  of  eervice  to 
Squire  Inglewood's  quondam  iriendB.  And  then  Mr.  Jobeon 
talks  big  about  reporting  his  principal  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department^  if  it  were  not  for  hu 
particular  regard  and  friendship  for  Mr.  Inglewood  and  his 
family.' 

As  Miss  Yemon  concluded  this  whimsical  desoriptiony  we 
found  ourselves  in  front  of  Inglewood  Place,  a  handsome 
though  old-fashioned  buildingi  which  showed  the  consequence 
of  the  family. 
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CHAPTER  Vm 

'Sir,'  qnotli  the  Iawvw,  'not  to  flftttsr  ye» 
ToQ  hftVB  M  ffood  ana  fiur  «  battny 
As  heart  oomd  wiah,  and  need  not  ahaine 
The  prondeat  man  aliye  to  daun.' 

BUTLKB. 

Our  horses  were  taken  by  a  servant  in  Sir  Hildebrand's  liveiy, 
whom  we  found  in  the  courtyard,  and  we  entered  the  house. 
In  the  entrance  hall  I  was  somewhat  surprised,  and  my  fair 
companion  still  more  so^  when  we  met  Bashleigh  Osbaldistonci 
who  could  not  help  showing  equal  wonder  at  our  rencoiUrv. 

'Bashleigh,'  said  Miss  Yemon,  without  giving  him  time 
to  ask  any  question,  'you  have  heard  of  Mr.  Fmnois  Osbal- 
distone's  affisur,  and  you  have  been  talking  to  the  Justice 
about  it  ? ' 

'Certainly,'  said  Bashleigh,  composedly,  'it  has  been  my 
business  here.  I  have  been  endeayouring,'  he  said,  with  a  bow 
to  me,  '  to  render  my  cousin  what  service  I  can.  But  I  am 
sorry  to  meet  him  here.' 

'As  a  friend  and  relation,  Mr.  Osbaldistone,  you  ought  to 
haye  been  sorry  to  haye  met  me  anywhere  else,  at  a  time  when 
the  chaige  of  my  reputation  required  me  to  be  on  this  spot  as 
soon  as  possible.' 

'True;  but,  judging  from  what  my  father  said,  I  should 
haye  supposed  a  short  retreat  into  Scotland,  just  till  matters 
should  be  smoothed  oyer  in  a  quiet  way * 

I  answered  with  warmth, '  That  I  had  no  prudential  measures 
to  observe,  and  desired  to  haye  nothing  smoothed  oyer ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  was  come  to  inquire  into  a  rascally  calumny,  whidi 
I  was  determined  to  probe  to  the  bottom.' 

'Mr.  Francis  Osbaldistone  is  an  innocent  man,  Bashleigh,' 
said  Miss  Yemon,  'and  he  demands  an  inyestigation  of  the 
chaige  against  him,  and  I  intend  to  support  him  in  it.' 

'You  do,  my  pretty  cousin?    I  should  think,  now,  Mr. 
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Francis  Osbfddistoine  was  likely  to  be  as  effectually,  and  rather 
more  delicately,  supported  by  my  presence  than  by  yours.' 

'  0  certainly ;  but  two  heads  are  better  than  one^  you  know.' 

'  Especially  such  a  head  as  yours,  my  pretty  Die,'  advancing 
and  taking  her  hand  with  a  familiar  fondness  which  made  me 
think  him  fifty  times  uglier  than  nature  had  made  him.  She 
led  him,  however,  a  few  steps  aside;  they  conversed  in  an 
under  voice,  and  she  appeared  to  insist  upon  some  request, 
which  he  was  unwilling  or  unable  to  comply  with.  I  never  saw 
so  strong  a  contrast  betwixt  the  expression  of  two  faces.  Miss 
Vernon's  from  being  earnest  became  ai^ry.  Her  eyes  and 
cheeks  became  more  animated,  her  colour  mounted,  she 
clenched  her  little  hand,  and,  stamping  on  the  ground  with 
her  tiny  foot,  seemed  to  hsten  with  a  mixture  of  contempt  and 
indignation  to  the  apologies  which,  from  his  look  of  civil 
deference,  his  composed  and  respectful  smile,  his  body  rather 
drawing  back  thfui  advanced,  and  other  signs  of  look  and 
person,  I  concluded  him  to  be  pouring  out  at  her  feet.  At 
length  she  flung  away  from  him,  with  'I  will  have  it  so.' 

'  It  is  not  in  my  power,  there  is  no  possibility  of  it.  Would 
you  think  it,  Mr.  Osbaldistone  ?'  said  he,  addressing  mo 

'Tou  are  not  mad  V  said  she,  interrupting  him. 

'Would  you  think  itf  said  he,  without  attending  to  her 
hint.  '  Miss  Vernon  insists  not  oolj  that  I  know  your  innocence 
— of  which,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  be  more  con- 
vinced— ^but  that  I  must  also  be  acquainted  with  the  real  per- 
petrators of  the  outrage  on  this  fdlow;  if,  indeed,  such  an 
outrage  has  been  committed.  Is  this  reasonable,  Mr.  Osbaldis- 
tone?' 

'  I  will  not  allow  any  appeal  to  Mr.  Osbaldistone,  Rashleigh,' 
said  the  young  lady ;  '  he  does  not  know,  as  I  do,  the  incredible 
extent  and  accuracy  of  your  information  on  all  points.' 

'As  I  am  a  gentleman,  you  do  me  more  honour  than  I 
deserve.' 

'Justice,  Rashleigh,  only  justice;  and  it  is  only  justice 
which  I  expect  at  your  hands.' 

'You  are  a  tyrant,  Diana,'  he  answered,  with  a  sort  of  sigh 
— '  a  capricious  tyrant,  and  rule  your  friends  with  a  rod  of  iron. 
Still,  however,  it  shall  be  as  you  desire.  But  you  ought  not  to 
be  here,  you  know  you  ought  not ;  you  must  return  with  me.' 

Then  turning  from  Diana,  who  seemed  to  stand  undecided, 
he  came  up  to  me  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  said,  '  Do 
not  doubt  my  interest  in  what  regards  you,  Mr.  Osbaldistone. 
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Tf  I  leave  you  just  at  this  moment^  it  is  only  to  act  fofr  your 
advantage.  But  you  must  use  your  influence  with  your  cousin 
to  return ;  her  presence  cannot  serve  you,  and  must  prejudice 
herself.' 

' I  assure  you,  sir/  I  replied,  'you  cannot  be  more  ccmvinoed 
of  this  than  I ;  I  have  urged  Miss  Yeznon's  return  as  anxiously 
as  she  would  permit  me  to  do.' 

'I  have  thought  on  it,'  said  Miss  Yemon,  afterapause,  'and 
I  will  not  go  till  I  see  you  safe  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Philis- 
tines. Cousin  Bashleigh,  I  daresay,  means  well;  but  he  and 
I  know  each  other  w^.  Rashleigh,  I  will  not  go.  I  know,' 
she  added,  in  a  more  soothiog  tone,  'my  being  here  will  give 
you  more  motive  for  speed  and  ezerti<»i. 

'  Stay,  then,  rash,  obstinate  girl,'  said  Bashleigh ;  '  you  know 
but  too  well  to  whom  you  trust ';  and,  hastening  out  of  the  hall, 
we  heard  his  horse's  feet  a  minute  afterwards  in  rapid  motion. 

' Thank  Heaven,  he  is  gone !'  said  Diana.  'And  now,  let  us 
seek  out  the  Justice.'  

'Had  we  not  better  caU  a  servant t' 

'  0,  by  no  means ;  I  know  the  way  to  his  den.  We  must 
burst  on  him  suddenly ;  follow  me.' 

I  did  foUow  her  accordingly,  as  she  tripped  up  a  few  gloomy 
steps,  traversed  a  twilight  passage,  and  entered  a  sort  <^  ante- 
room, hung  roimd  with  old  maps,  architectural  elevations,  and 
genealogical  trees.  A  pair  of  folding-doors  opened  from  this 
into  Mr.  Inglewood's  sitting  apartment,  from  which  was  heard 
the  fag-end  of  an  old  ditty,  chanted  by  a  voice  whidi  had  been 
in  its  day  fit  for  a  jolly  bottle4K>ng. 

'  0,  in  Skipton-in-Gravsn, 
b  never  a  hftven, 

Bat  many  a  dav  foul  weather ; 
And  he  that  would  aay 
A  prettv  ffirl  nay, 

I  wish  for  his  oravat  a  tether.' 

'Heydavl'  said  Miss  Yemon,  '  the  genialJustice  must  have 
dined  already ;  I  did  not  think  it  had  l^n  so  late.' 

It  was  even  so.  Mr.  Inglewood's  appetite  having  been 
sharpened  by  his  official  investigations,  he  had  ante-dated  his 
meridian  repast,  having  dined  at  twelve  instead  of  one  o'clock, 
then  the  general  dining  hour  in  England.  The  various  occur- 
rences of  the  morning  occasioned  our  arriving  some  time  after 
this  hour,  to  the  Justice  the  most  important  of  the  four-and- 
twenty,  and  he  had  not  neglected  the  interval. 
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'Stay  7<m  here»'  said  Diana;  'I  know  the  houBe,  and  I 
-will  call  a  servant ;  your  sudden  appearance  miglit  startle  the 
old  gentleman  even  to  choking';  and  she  escaped  from  me, 
leading  me  uncertain  whether  I  ought  to  advance  or  retreat. 
It  was  impossible  for  me  not  to  hear  some  part  of  what  passed 
within  the  dinner  apartment,  and  particularly  several  apologies 
for  declining  to  sing,  expressed  in  a  dejected  croaking  voice, 
the  tones  of  which,  I  conceived,  were  not  entirely  new  to  me. 

'  Not  sing,  sir  f  by  our  fjady !  but  you  must.  What  1  you 
have  cracked  my  silver-mounted  cocoa-nut  of  sack,  and  tell  me 
that  you  cannot  sing  1  Sir,  sack  will  make  a  cat  sing,  and  speak 
too ;  so  up  with  a  meny  stave,  or  trundle  yourself  out  of  my 
doors.  Do  you  think  you  are  to  take  up  all  my  valuable  time 
with  your  d — d  declarations  and  then  tell  me  you  cannot 
mngr 

'  Your  worship  is  perfectly  in  rule,'  said  another  voice,  which, 
from  its  pert  conceited  accent,  might  be  that  of  the  derk,  'and 
the  party  must  be  confonnable ;  he  hath  canet  written  on  his 
face  in  court  hand.' 

'  Up  with  it^  then,'  said  the  Justice,  '  or,  by  St.  Christopher, 
you  shall  crack  the  cocoa-nut  full  of  salted-water,  according 
to  the  statute  for  such  effect  made  and  provided.' 

Thus  exhorted  and  threatened,  my  quondam  fellow-traveller, 
for  I  could  no  longer  doubt  that  he  was  the  recusant  in  question, 
uplifted,  with  a  voice  similar  to  that  of  a  criminal  singing  his 
liat  psalm  on  the  scaffold,  a  most  doleful  stave  to  the  following 
effect: 

'Good  people  all,  I  pray  eiTe  ear, 
A  woeral  story  yoa  ahallhear, 
Tib  of  a  robber  as  stoat  as  ever 
Bade  a  trae  man  stand  and  deUrer. 

With  his  foodie  doo  la  loodle  loo. 

'  This  knave,  most  worthy  of  a  cord, 
Being  ann'd  with  pistol  and  with  sword, 
'Twixt  Kensington  and  Brentford  then 
Did  boldly  stop  nx  honest  men. 
W  ith  ms  foodie  doo,  eto. 

'  Theae  honest  men  did  at  Brentford  dine, 
Having  drank  each  man  his  pint  of  wine, 
When  this  bold  thief,  with  many  corses. 
Did  say,  Yon  dop,  your  lives  or  parses. 
With  his  foodie  doo,'  eto^ 

I  question  if  the  honest  men  whose  misfortune  is  commemor- 
ated in  this  pathetic  ditty  were  more  startled  at  the  appear- 
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anoe  of  the  bold  thief  than  the  songBter  was  at  mine ;  for,  tired 
of  waiting  for  aome  one  to  announce  me,  and  finding  my 
situation  as  a  listener  rather  awkward,  I  presented  mymlf  to 
the  company  just  as  my  friend,  Mr.  Morris,  for  such,  it  seem% 
was  his  name,  was  uplifting  the  fifth  stave  oi  his  doleful  ballad. 
The  high  tone  with  whidi  the  tune  started  died  away  in  a 
quaver  of  consternation  on  finding  himself  so  near  one  whose 
character  he  supposed  to  be  little  less  suspicious  than  that  of 
the  hero  of  his  madrigal,  and  he  remained  Bilent»  with  a  mouth 
gaping  as  if  I  had  brought  the  Gorgon's  head  in  my  hand. 

The  Justice,  whose  eyes  had  dosed  under  the  influence  of 
the  somniferous  lullaby  of  the  song,  started  up  in  his  chair  as 
it  suddenly  ceased,  and  stared  with  wonder  at  the  unexpected 
addition  which  the  company  had  received  while  his  (»gans  of 
sight  were  in  abeyance.  The  derk,  as  I  conjectured  him  to  be 
from  his  appearance,  was  also  commoved ;  for,  sitting  opposite 
to  Mr.  Morris,  that  honest  gentleman's  terror  communicated 
itself  to  him,  though  he  wotted  not  why. 

I  broke  the  silence  of  surprise  occasioned  by  my  abrupt 
entrance.  *My  name^  Mr.  Inglewood,  is  Francis  Osbaldistcme ; 
I  understand  that  some  scoundrel  has  brought  a  complaint 
before  you,  charging  me  with  being  concerned  in  a  loss  which 
he  says  he  has  sustained.' 

'Sir,'  said  the  Justice,  somewhat  peevishly,  'these  are 
matters  I  never  enter  upon  after  dinner ;  there  is  a  time  for 
everything^  and  a  justice  of  peace  must  eat  as  well  as  other 
folks.' 

The  goodly  person  of  Mr.  Inglewood,  by  the  way,  seemed  by 
no  means  to  have  suffered  by  any  f asts^  whether  in  the  service 
of  the  law  or  of  religion. 

'I  beg  pardon  for  an  ill-timed  visit,  sir;  but  as  my  reputation 
is  concerned,  and  as  the  dinner  appears  to  be  conduded * 

'It  is  not  concluded,  sir,'  replied  the  magistrate;  'man 
requires  digestion  as  wdl  as  food,  and  I  protest  I  cannot  have 
benefit  from  my  victuals  unless  I  am  allowed  two  hours  of 
quiet  leisiue,  intermixed  with  harmless  mirth  and  a  moderate 
circulation  of  the  bottle.' 

'  If  your  honour  will  forgive  me,'  said  Mr.  Jobeon,  who  had 
produced  and  arranged  his  writing  implements  in  the  brief 
space  that  our  conversation  afforded,  '  as  this  is  a  case  of  felony, 
and  the  gentleman  seems  something  impatient^  the  charge  is 
cofUra  paeem  damini  regit ' 

'  D — n  dominie  regis ! '  said  the  impatient  Justice :  '  I  hope 
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it's  no  treason  to  say  so ;  but  it's  enough  to  make  one  mad  to 
be  worried  in  this  way.  Have  I  a  moment  of  my  life  quiet  for 
warrants,  orders,  directions,  acts,  bails,  bonds,  and  reoognizancesf 
I  pronounce  to  you,  Mr.  Jobson,  that  I  shall  send  you  and  the 
justiceship  to  the  devil  one  of  these  days.' 

<  Your  honour  will  consider  the  dignity  of  the  office-— one  of 
the  quorum  and  euito$  roHdorum,  an  office  of  which  Sir  Edward 
Coke  wisely  saith,  '"The  whole  Christian  world  hath  not  the 
like  ol  it,  so  it  be  duly  executed." ' 

'  Well,'  said  the  Justice,  partly  reconciled  by  this  eulogium 
on  the  dignity  of  his  situation,  and  gulping  down  the  rest  of  his 
dissatisfaction  in  a  huge  bumper  of  claret,  'let  us  to  this  gear 
then,  and  get  rid  of  it  as  last  as  we  can.  Here  you,  sir — ^you, 
Morris — ^you,  knight  of  the  sorrowful  countenance— is  this  Mr. 
Francis  Osbeldistone  the  gentleman  whom  you  charge  with 
being  art  and  part  of  felony  f 

'I,  sir! '  replied  Morris,  whose  scattered  wits  had  hardly  yet 
reassembled  themselves.  'I  charge  nothing — I  say  nothing 
against  the  gentleman.' 

'  Then  we  dismiss  your  complaint,  sir,  that's  all,  and  a  good 
riddance.  Push  about  the  bottle.  Mr.  Osbaldistone,  help 
yourself.' 

Jobson,  however,  was  determined  that  Morris  should  not 
back  out  of  the  scrape  so  easily.  'What  do  you  mean,  Mr. 
Morris  f  Here  is  your  own  declaration,  the  ink  scarce  dried, 
and  you  would  retract  it  in  this  scandalous  manner ! ' 

*  How  do  I  know,'  whispered  the  other,  in  a  tremulous  tone, 
'how  many  rogues  are  in  the  house  to  back  him?  I  have  read 
of  such  things  in  Johnson's  Idves  of  the  ffighwaymm,  I 
protest  the  door  opens * 

And  it  did  open,  and  Diana  Vernon  entered.  '  You  keep  fine 
order  here,  Justice ;  not  a  servant  to  be  seen  or  heard  of.' 

'  Ah  I '  said  the  Justice,  starting  up  with  an  alacrity  which 
showed  that  he  was  not  so  engrossed  by  his  devotions  to  Themis 
or  Comus  as  to  forget  what  was  due  to  beauty — 'ah,  ha! 
Die  YBmon,  the  heath-bell  of  Cheviot  and  the  blossom  of  the 
Border,  come  to  see  how  the  old  bachelor  keeps  house  t  Art 
welcome,  girl,  as  flowers  in  May.' 

'A  fine,  open,  hospitable  house  you  do  keep.  Justice,  that 
must  be  allowed ;  not  a  soul  to  answer  a  visitor.' 

'Ah!  the  knaves,  they  reckoned  themselves  secure  of  me 
for  a  couple  of  hours.  But  why  did  you  not  come  earlier  f 
Your  cousin  Bashleigh  dined  here^  and  ran  away  like  a  poltroon 
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after  the  flnt  bottle  was  out.  Bat  yoa  liave  not  dined ;  well 
have  something  nice  and  ladylike^  sweet  and  pretty  like  your- 
self, tossed  up  in  a  trioe.' 

'I  may  eat  a  orust  in  the  ante-room  before  I  set  out,'  an- 
swered Miss  Vernon — 'I  have  had  a  long  ride  this  mining ;  but 
I  can't  stay  kmg,  Justice.  I  came  with  my  cousin,  Frank 
Osbaldistone,  there,  and  I  must  show  him  the  way  back  again 
to  the  Hall,  or  he'll  lose  himself  in  the  wolds.' 

'Whew!  sits  the  wind  in  that  quartert'  iuquired  the 
Justice. 

She  show'd  him  the  way,  and  ab«  ahow'd  him  the  way, 
She  show'd  him  the  way  to  woo. 

What!  no  luck  for  old  fellows,  then,  my  sweet  bud  of  the 
wilderness  t' 

'None  whatever,  Squire  Inglewood;  but  if  you  will  be  a 
good  kind  Justice,  and  despatdi  young  Frank's  business,  and 
let  us  canter  home  again,  111  bring  my  undo  to  dine  with  you 
next  week,  and  we'll  expect  merry  doings.' 

'And  you  shall  find  them,  my  pearl  of  the  Tjme.  Zookers, 
lass,  I  never  envy  these  young  fellows  their  rides  and  scampers 
unless  when  you  come  across  m&.  But  I  must  not  keep  you 
just  now,  I  suppose  t  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  Mr.  Francis 
Osbaldistone's  explanation ;  here  has  been  some  mistake  which 
can  be  cleared  at  greater  leisure.' 

'Pardon  me,  sir,'  said  I,  'but  I  haye  not  heard  the  nature  of 
the  accusation  yet.' 

'Yes,  sir,'  said  the  derk,  who^  at  the  appearance  of  Miss 
Vernon,  had  given  up  the  matter  in  despair,  but  who  picked  up 
courage  to  press  failiier  investigation  on  finding  himself  sup- 
ported from  a  quarter  whence  assuredly  he  expected  no  backing 
— 'yes,  sir,  and  Dalton  saith,  "That  he  who  is  apprehended  as 
a  felon  shall  not  be  discharged  upon  any  man's  discretion,  but 
shall  be  held  either  to  bail  or  commitment^  paying  to  the  derk 
of  the  peace  the  usual  fees  for  recognisance  or  commitment." ' 

The  Justice,  thus  goaded  on,  gave  me  at  length  a  few  words 
of  explanation. 

It  seems  the  tridcs  which  I  had  played  to  this  man  Morris 
bad  made  a  strong  impression  on  his  imagination ;  for  I  found 
they  had  been  arrayed  against  me  in  his  evidence,  with  all  the 
exaggerations  which  a  timorous  and  heated  imagination  could 
suggest.  It  appeared  also  that^  on  the  day  he  parted  from 
me,  he  had  been  stopped  on  a  solitary  spot  and  eased  of 
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hia  beloved  trayellixig  oompanion,  the  portmanteau,  by  two 
men  well  mounted  and  anned,  having  their  feces  covered 
with  visards. 

One  of  them,  he  conceived,  had  much  of  mv  shape  and  air, 
and  in  a  whispering  conversation  which  took  place  betwixt  the 
freebooters  he  beiuxl  the  other  apply  to  him  the  name  of 
Osbaldistone.  The  declaration  farther  set  forth  that^  upon  in- 
quiring into  the  principles  of  the  family  so  named,  he,  tiie  said 
declarant,  was  informed  that  they  were  of  the  worst  descrip- 
tion, the  family,  in  all  its  members,  having  been  Papists  and 
Jacobites,  as  he  was  given  to  understand  by  the  dissenting 
clergyman  at  whose  house  he  stopped  after  his  roiam^ 
since  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

Upon  all  and  each  of  these  weighty  reasons  he  charged  me 
with  being  accessory  to  the  felony  committed  upon  his  person ; 
he,  the  said  declarant^  then  travelling  in  the  spemal  employment 
of  government^  and  havmg  charge  of  certain  important  papers, 
and  also  a  large  sum  in  specie,  to  be  paid  over,  according  to  his 
instructions,  to  certain  persons  of  official  trust  and  importance 
in  Scotland. 

Having  heard  this  extraordinaiy  accusation,  I  replied  to  it, 
that  the  circumstances  on  which  it  was  founded  were  such  as 
could  warrant  no  justice  or  magistrate  in  any  attempt  on  my 
personal  liberty.  I  admitted  that  I  had  practised  a  little  upon 
the  terrors  of  Mr.  Morris  while  we  travelled  together,  but  in 
such  trifling  particulars  as  could  have  excited  apprehension  in 
DO  one  who  was  one  whit  less  timorous  and  jealous  than  himself. 
But  I  added,  ihat  I  had  never  seen  him  since  we  parted,  and  if 
that  which  he  feared  had  really  come  upon  him,  I  was  in  no  ways 
accessory  to  an  action  so  unworthy  of  my  character  and  station 
in  life.  That  one  of  the  robbers  was  called  Osbaldistone,  or 
that  such  a  name  was  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  conversa- 
tion  betwixt  them,  was  a  trifling  drcumstance,  to  which  no 
weight  was  due.  And  concerning  the  disafiection  alleged  against 
me,  I  was  willing  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Justice, 
the  clerk,  and  even  the  witness  himself,  that  I  was  of  the  same 
persuasion  as  his  friend  the  dissenting  clergyman;  had  been 
educated  as  a  good  subject  in  the  principles  of  the  Revolution, 
and  as  such  now  demanded  the  personal  protection  of  the  laws 
which  had  been  assured  by  that  great  event. 

The  Justice  fidgeted,  took  snuff,  and  seemed  considerably 
embarrassed,  while  Mr.  Attorney  Jobson,  with  all  the  volubility 
of  his  profession,  ran  over  the  statute  of  the  Thirty-Four  Edward 
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III.,  by  which  juBtioes  of  the  peace  aie  allowed  to  arrest  all  those 
whom  they  find  by  indictment  or  suspicion,  and  to  put  them 
into  prison.  The  rogue  even  turned  my  own  admifwicms  against 
me,  alleging  'that,  since  I  had  confessedly,  upon  my  own  show- 
ing, assuuned  the  bearing  or  deportment  of  a  robber  or  male- 
factor, I  had  voluntarily  subjected  myself  to  the  suspicions  of 
which  I  complained,  and  brought  myself  within  the  compass  of 
the  act)  having  wilfully  clothed  my  conduct  with  all  the  colour 
and  livery  of  guilt' 

I  combated  both  his  arguments  and  his  jaigon  with  much 
indignation  and  scorn,  and  observed, '  that  I  shoidd,  if  necessary, 
produce  the  bail  of  my  relations,  which  I  conceived  could  not  be 
refused  without  subjecting  the  magistrate  in  a  misdemeanour.' 

*  Pardon  me,  my  good  sir — ^pardon  me,'  said  the  insatiable 
clerk,  '  this  is  a  case  in  which  neither  bail  nor  mainprise  can  be 
received,  the  felon  who  is  liable  to  be  committed  on  heavy 
grounds  of  suspicion  not  being  replevisable  under  the  statute 
of  the  Third  of  King  Edward,  tibere  being  in  ih&t  act  an  express 
exception  of  such  as  be  charged  of  commandment  or  force,  and 
aid  of  felony  done';  and  he  hinted  that  his  worship  would  do 
well  to  remember  that  such  were  no  way  replevisable  by 
common  writ^  nor  without  writ. 

At  this  period  of  the  conversation  a  servant  entered  and 
delivered  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jobeon.  He  had  no  sooner  run  it 
hastily  over  than  he  exclaimed,  with  the  air  of  one  who  wished 
to  appear  much  vexed  at  the  interruption,  and  felt  the  conse- 
quence attached  to  a  man  of  multifarious  avocations — 'Good 
God  1  why,  at  this^rate,  I  shall  have  neither  time  to  attend  to 
the  public  concerns  nor  my  own — ^no  rest — ^no  quiet.  I  wish  to 
Heaven  another  gentleman  in  our  line  would  settle  here  1' 

'God  forbid !'  said  the  Justice,  in  a  tone  of  soUo  voce  depre- 
cation ;  '  some  of  us  have  enough  of  one  of  the  tribe.' 

'  ThiB  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  if  your  worship  pleases.' 

'  In  God's  name !  no  more  justice  business,  I  hope,'  said  the 
alarmed  magistrate. 

'  No— no,'  replied  Mr.  Jobeon,  very  consequentially.  '  Old 
Gaffer  Rutledge  of  Grime's  Hill  is  subpoena'd  for  the  next 
world ;  he  has  sent  an  express  for  Dr.  KUldown  to  put  in  bail, 
another  for  me  to  arrange  his  worldly  affidrs.' 

'Away  with  you,  then,'  said  Mr.  Inglewood,  hastily;  'his 
may  not  be  a  replevisable  case  imder  the  statute,  you  Imow,  or 
Mr.  Justice  Death  may  not  like  the  doctor  for  a  main  pernor  or 
bailsman.' 
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'And  yet,'  said  Jobsoo,  lingering  as  he  moved  towards  the 
door,  'if  mj  presence  here  be  necessary — I  could  make  out  the 
warrant  for  committal  in  a  moment,  and  the  constable  is  below. 
And  you  have  heard,'  he  said^  lowering  his  voice,  *  Mr.  Rash- 
leigh's  opinion '  the  rest  was  lost  in  a  whisper. 

The  Justice  replied  aloud^  '  I  tell  thee  no,  man,  no ;  well 
do  nought  till  thou  return,  man ;  'tis  but  a  four-mile  ride. 
Come,  push  the  bottle,  Mr.  Morris.  Don't  be  cast  down,  Mr. 
Osbaldistone.  And  you,  my  rose  of  the  wilderness — one  cup  of 
claret  to  refresh  the  bloom  of  your  cheeks.' 

Diana  started,  as  if  from  a  reverie,  in  which  she  appeared  to 
have  been  plunged  while  we  held  this  discussion.  '  No,  Justice, 
I  should  be  ahaid  of  transf exring  the  bloom  to  a  part  of  my 
face  where  it  would  show  to  little  advantage.  But  I  will  pledge 
you  in  a  cooler  beverage';  and,  filling  a  glass  with  water,  she 
drank  it  hastily,  while  her  hurried  manner  belied  her  assumed 
gaiety. 

I  had  not  much  leisure  to  make  renuurks  upon  her  demeanour, 
however,  being  full  of  vexation  at  the  interference  of  fresh 
obstacles  to  an  instant  examination  of  the  disgraceful  and 
impertinent  chazge  which  was  brought  against  me.  But  there 
was  no  moving  the  Justice  to  take  Uie  matter  up  in  absence  of 
his  clerk,  an  incident  which  gave  him  apparently  as  much 
pleasure  as  a  holiday  to  a  school-boy.  He  persisted  in  his 
endeavours  to  inspire  jollity  into  a  company  the  individuals  of 
which,  whether  considered  with  reference  to  each  other  or  to 
their  respective  situations,  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  mirth. 
'Gome,  Master  Morris,  you're  not  the  first  man  that's  been 
robbed,  I  trow ;  grieving  ne'er  brought  back  loss,  man.     And 

Ci,  Mr.  Frank  Osbaldistone,  are  not  the  first  bully-boy  that 
said  stand  to  a  true  man.  There  was  Jack  Winterfield,  in 
my  young  days,  kept  the  best  company  in  the  land — at  horse- 
races and  cock-fights  who  but  he— hand  and  glove  was  I  with 
Jack.  Push  the  bottle,  Mr.  Morris,  it's  dry  talking.  Many 
quart  bumpers  have  I  cracked,  and  thrown  many  a  merry  main 
with  poor  Jack — good  family,  ready  wit,  quick  eye,  as  honest  a 
fellow,  barring  the  deed  he  died  for — ^well  drink  to  his  memory, 
gentlemen.  Poor  Jack  Winterfield !  And  since  we  talk  of  him, 
and  of  those  sort  of  things,  and  since  that  d — d  clerk  of  mine 
has  taken  his  gibberish  elsewhere,  and  since  we're  snug  among 
ourselves,  Mr.  Osbaldistone,  if  you  will  have  my  best  advice,  I 
would  take  up  this  matter — ^the  law's  hard,  very  severe,  hanged 
poor  Jack  Winterfield  at  York,  despite  family  connexions  and 
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great  interaBt — all  for  easing  a  fat  west-oountxy  grasier  of  the 
price  of  a  few  beasts.  Now  here  is  honest  Mr.  Morris  has  been 
frightened,  and  so  forth.  D — n  it^  maUi  let  the  poOT  fellow 
have  back  his  portmanteau  and  end  the  fiolio  at  once.' 

Moiris's  eyes  brightened  up  at  this  suggestion,  and  he  b^an 
to  hesitate  forth  an  assurance  that  he  thirsted  for  no  man's 
blood,  when  I  cut  the  proposed  accommodation  short  by  resent- 
ing tJie  Justice's  suggestion  as  an  insult  that  went  directly 
to  suppose  me  guilty  ci  the  very  crime  which  I  had  come  to  hk 
house  with  the  express  intenticm  of  disayowing.  We  were  in 
this  awkward  predicament  when  a  servant^  opening  the  door, 
annoimced,  'A  strange  gentleman  to  wait  upon  his  honour'; 
and  the  party  whom  he  thus  described  entered  the  room  with- 
out forther  ceremcmy. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

One  of  the  thierM  come  hatk  again  I    111  stand  doae. 
He  dares  not  wronf;  me  now,  so  near  tlie  honse, 
And  call  in  Tain  'tis,  till  I  see  him  offer  it 

The  Widow. 

*A  btbanosb!'  echoed  the  Justioe;  'not  upon  businesB,  I 
tniBt>  for  111  be ' 

HIb  protestation  was  cat  short  by  the  answer  of  the  man 
himself.  '  M j  busincBs  is  of  a  nature  somewhat  onerous  and 
particular,'  said  mj  acquaintance,  Mr.  Campbell, — ^for  it  was  he, 
the  very  Scotchman  whom  I  had  seen  at  Northallerton, — 'and 
I  must  solicit  your  honour  to  give  instant  and  heedful  con- 
sideration to  it.  I  believe,  Mr.  Morris,'  he  added,  fixing  his 
eye  on  that  person  with  a  look  of  peculiar  firmness  and  ahnost 
ferocity — '  I  believe  ye  ken  bmwly  what  I  am — I  believe  ye 
cannot  have  forgotten  what  passed  at  our  last  meeting  on  the 
roadf  Morris's  jaw  dropped,  his  countenance  beoune  the 
colour  of  tallow,  his  teeth  chattered,  and  he  gave  visible  signs 
of  the  utmost  consternation.  <  Take  heart  of  grace,  man,'  said 
Campbell,  '  and  dinna  sit  clattering  your  jaws  there  like  a  pair 
of  castanets!  I  think  there  can  be  nae  difficulty  in  your 
telling  Mr.  Justice  that  ye  have  seen  me  of  yore,  and  ken  me 
to  be  a  cavalier  of  fortune  and  a  man  of  honour.  Te  ken  fu' 
weel  ye  will  be  some  time  resident  in  my  vicinity,  when  I  may 
have  the  power,  as  I  will  possess  the  inclination,  to  do  you  as 
good  a  turn.' 

'  Sir — sir,  I  believe  you  to  be  a  man  of  honour,  and,  as  you 
say,  a  man  of  fcnrtune.  Tes,  Mr.  Inglewood,'  he  added,  clearing 
his  voice,  '  I  really  believe  this  gentleman  to  be  so.' 

'And  what  are  this  gentleman's  commands  with  met'  said 
the  Justice,  somewhat  peevishly.  '  One  man  introduces  another, 
like  the  rhymes  in  the  "  House  that  Jack  built^"  and  I  get 
company  without  either  peace  or  conversation ! ' 

'  Both  shall  be  yours,  sir,'  answered  Campbell,  '  in  a  brief 
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period  of  time.  I  come  to  release  your  mind  fxam  a  piece  d 
troubleaome  duty,  not  to  make  increment  to  it.' 

'Body  o'  me  1  then  you  aie  welcome  as  ever  Scot  was  to 
EnglantiC  ^nd  that's  not  saying  much;  but  get  on,  man,  lefs 
hear  what  you  have  got  to  say  at  once.' 

'I  presume  this  gentleman,'  continued  the  North  Briton, 
*  told  you  there  was  a  person  of  the  name  of  Campbell  with  him 
when  he  had  the  mischance  to  loee  his  valiset' 

^  He  has  not  mentioned  such  a  name  from  beginning  to  end 
of  the  matter,'  said  the  Justice. 

'  Ah !  I  conceive — ^I  conceive,'  replied  Mr.  GampbelL  'Mr. 
Moiris  was  kindly  afeaied  of  committing  a  stranger  into 
collision  wi'  the  judicial  forms  of  the  country ;  but  as  I  under- 
stand my  evidence  is  necessary  to  the  compurgation  of  ane 
honest  gentleman  here,  Mr.  Francis  Osbaldistone,  wha  has  been 
most  unjustly  suspected,  I  will  dispense  with  the  precaution. 
Te  will,  therefore,'  he  added,  addrening  Morris  with  the  same 
determined  look  and  accent,  *  please  tell  Mr.  Justice  Inglewood 
whether  we  did  not  travel  several  miles  together  on  the  road, 
in  consequence  of  your  own  anxious  request  and  suggestlonf 
reiterated  anoe  and  again,  baith  on  the  evening  that  we  were 
at  Northallerton,  and  there  declined  by  me,  but  afterwarcb 
accepted,  when  I  overtook  ye  on  the  road  near  Olobeny  AJlers, 
and  was  prevailed  on  by  you  to  resign  my  ain  intentions  of 
proceeding  to  Rothbury ;  and,  for  my  misfortune,  to  accompany 
you  on  your  proposed  route.' 

'It's  a  melancholy  truth,'  answered  Morris,  holding  down 
his  head  as  he  gave  this  general  assent  to  the  long  and  leading 
question  which  Campbell  put  to  him,  and  seeming  to  acquiesce 
in  the  statement  it  contained  with  rueful  docility. 

'And  I  presume  you  can  also  asseverate  to  his  worship  that 
no  man  is  better  qiialified  than  I  am  to  bear  testimony  in  this 
case,  seeing  that  I  was  by  you,  and  near  you,  constantly  during 
the  whole  occurrence  t' 

'  No  man  better  qualified,  certainly,'  said  Morris,  with  a  deep 
and  embarrassed  sigh. 

'And  why  the  devil  did  you  not  assist  him  then,'  said  the 
Justice,  'sinoe,  by  Mr.  Morris's  account^  there  were  but  two 
robbers ;  so  you  were  two  to  two^  and  you  are  both  stout  likely 
men?' 

'Sir,  if  it  please  your  worship,'  said  Campbell,  'I  have  been 
all  my  life  a  man  of  peace  and  quietness,  no  ways  given  to 
broils  or  batteries.    Mr.  Morris,  who  belongs,  as  I  understand, 
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or  hath  belonged,  to  his  Majesty's  army,  ZDight  have  used  his 
pleasure  in  remstanoe,  he  traveUmg,  as  I  also  undentaQd,  with  a 
great  ohaige  <rf  treasure ;  but  for  me,  who  had  but  my  own  small 
peculiar  to  defend,  and  who  am,  moreover,  a  man  of  a  pacifio 
oooupation,  I  was  tmwilling  to  oommit  myself  to  hazard  in  the 
matter.' 

I  looked  at  Campbell  as  he  uttered  these  words,  and  never 
reoolleot  to  have  seen  a  more  singular  contrast  than  that  between 
the  strong  daring  sternness  expressed  in  his  harsh  features,  and 
the  air  of  composed  meekness  and  simplicity  which  his  language 
assumed.  There  was  even  a  slight  ironical  smile  lurking  about 
the  comers  of  his  mouth,  which  seemed,  involuntarily  as  it  were, 
to  intimate  his  disdain  of  the  quiet  and  peaceful  character 
which  he  thought  proper  to  assume,  and  which  led  me  to 
entertain  strange  suspicions  that  his  concern  in  the  violence 
done  to  Morris  had  been  something  very  different  from  that 
of  a  f  eUow-sufferer,  or  even  of  a  mere  spectator. 

Perhaps  some  such  suspicions  crossed  the  Justice's  mind  at 
the  moment^  for  he  exclaimed,  as  if  by  way  of  ejaculation, 
'Body  o'  me  1  but  this  is  a  stninge  story.' 

The  North  Briton  seemed  to  guess  at  what  was  passing  in 
his  mind ;  for  he  went  on,  with  a  change  of  manner  and  tone, 
dismissing  from  his  coimtenance  some  part  of  the  hypocritical 
affectation  of  humility  which  had  made  him  obnoxious  to  sus- 
picion, and  saying,  with  a  more  frank  and  imconstrained  air, 
'  To  say  the  truth,  I  am  just  ane  o'  those  canny  folks  wha  care 
not  to  fight  but  when  they  hae  gotten  something  to  fight  for, 
which  did  not  chance  to  be  my  predicament  when  I  fell  in  wi' 
these  loons.  But^  that  your  worship  may  know  that  I  am  a 
person  of  good  fame  and  character,  please  to  cast  your  eye  over 
that  billet.' 

Mr.  Inglewood  took  the  paper  from  his  hands,  and  read  half 
aloud,  'These  are  to  certify  Uiat  the  bearer,  Bobert  Campbell 

of of  some  place  which  I  cannot  pronounce,'  interjected 

the  Justice,  'is  a  person  of  good  lineage  and  peaceable 
demeanour,  travelling  towards  England  on  his  own  proper 
affikirs,  etc.  etc.  eta  Qiven  imder  our  hand,  at  our  Castle  of 
Inver — Invera — ^rara —    Abotlb.' 

'A  slight  testimonial,  sir,  which  I  thought  fit  to  impetrate 
from  that  worthy  nobleman  (here  he  raised  his  hand  to  his 
head,  as  if  to  touch  his  hat)  MacCallum  More.' 

'MacCalliun  who,  sir?'  said  the  Justice. 

'Whom  the  Southern  call  the  Duke  of  Argyle. 

IV  6 
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'  I  know  the  Duke  of  Aigyle  veiy  veil  to  be  a  nobleman  of 
great  worth  and  distbxotiony  and  a  true  lover  of  his  ooimtiy.  I 
was  one  of  those  that  stood  by  him  in  171i»  when  he  nnbonnd 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  out  of  his  command.  I  wish  we  had 
more  noblemen  like  hun.  He  was  an  honest  Tory  in  those 
days,  and  hand  and  glove  with  Ormond.  And  he  has  aooeded 
to  the  present  government^  as  I  have  done  myself  for  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  his  country ;  for  I  cannot  presume  that  great  man 
to  have  been  actuated,  as  violent  folks  pretend^  with  the  fear 
of  losing  his  places  and  regiment.  His  testimonial,  as  you  call 
it,  Mr.  GampbeU,  is  perf ecdy  satisfactory ;  and  now,  what  have 
you  got  to  say  to  this  matter  of  the  robbmy  t' 

^  Briefly  this,  if  it  please  your  worship :  that  Mr.  Monis 
might  as  weel  charge  it  against  the  babe  yet  to  be  bom,  or 
against  myself  even,  as  against  this  young  gentleman,  Mr. 
Osbaldistone ;  for  I  am  not  only  free  to  depone  that  the  person 
for  whom  he  took  him  was  a  Sorter  man,  and  a  thicker  man, 
but  also,  for  I  chanced  to  obtain  a  glisk  of  his  visage,  as  his 
fause-f ace  slipped  aside,  that  he  was  a  man  of  other  features 
and  complexion  than  those  of  this  young  gentleman,  Mr. 
Osbaldistone.  And  I  believe,'  he  added,  turning  round  with  a 
natural  yet  somewhat  sterner  air,  to  Mr.  Morris,  'that  the 
gentleman  will  allow  I  had  better  opportunity  to  take  cog- 
nizance wha  were  present  on  that  occasion  than  he,  being,  I 
believe,  much  the  cooler  o'  the  twa.' 

'I  agree  to  it^  sir — ^I  agree  to  it  perfectly,'  said  Morris, 
shrinking  back,  as  Campbell  moved  his  chair  towards  him  to 
fortify  his  appeal.  '  And  I  incline,  sir,'  he  added,  addressing 
Mr.  Inglewood,  'to  retract  my  information  as  to  Mr.  Osbaldis- 
tone ;  and  I  request^  sir,  you  will  permit  him,  sir,  to  go  about 
hlB  business,  and  me  to  go  about  mine  also ;  your  worship  may 
have  business  to  settle  with  Mr.  Campbell,  and  I  am  rather  in 
haste  to  be  gone.' 

'  Then,  there  go  the  declarations,'  said  the  Justice,  throwing 
them  into  the  fire.  'And  now  you  are  at  perfect  liberty,  Mr. 
Osbaldistone.  And  you,  Mr.  Morris,  are  set  quite  at  your 
ease.' 

'Ay/  said  Campbell,  eyeing  Morris  as  he  assented  with  a 
rueful  grin  to  the  Justice's  observations,  '  much  like  the  ease 
of  a  toad  under  a  pair  of  harrows.  But  fear  nothing,  Mr. 
Morris ;  you  and  I  maun  leave  the  house  thegither.  I  will  see 
you  safe — I  hope  you  will  not  doubt  my  honour  when  I  say 
sac— to  the  next  lughway,  and  then  we  part  company ;  and  if 
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we  do  not  meet  as  friends  in  Scodand,  it  will  be  jawe  ain 
fault' 

With  such  a  lingering  look  of  terror  as  the  condemned 
criminal  throws  when  he  is  informed  that  the  oart  awaits  him, 
Morris  arose,  but  when  on  his  legs  appeared  to  hesitate.  '  I 
tell  thee,  man,  fear  nothing,'  reiterated  Campbell ;  *  I  will  keep 
mj  word  with  you.  Why,  thou  sheep's  heart,  how  do  ye  ken 
but  we  may  can  pick  up  some  speerings  of  your  valise,  if  ye 
vill  be  amenable  to  gude  counsel  t  Our  horses  are  ready.  Bid 
the  Justice  fareweel,  man,  and  show  your  southern  breeding.' 

Morris,  thus  exhorted  and  encouraged,  took  his  leave,  imder 
the  escort  of  Mr.  Campbell ;  but  apparently  new  scruples  and 
terrors  had  struck  him  before  they  left  the  house,  for  I  heard 
Campbell  reiterating  assurances  of  safety  and  protection  as  they 
left  the  ante-room — *  By  the  soul  of  my  body,  man,  thou'rt  as 
safe  as  in  thy  father's  kail-yard.  Zounds  1  that  a  ohield  wi'  sic 
a  black  beard  should  hae  nae  mair  heart  than  a  hen-partridge ! 
Come  on  wi'  ye,  like  a  frank  fallow,  anes  and  for  aye.' 

The  voices  died  away,  and  the  subsequent  trampling  of 
their  horses  announced  to  us  that  they  had  left  the  mansion  of 
Justice  Inglewood. 

The  joy  which  that  worthy  magistrate  received  at  this  easy 
conclusion  of  a  matter  which  threatened  him  with  some  trouble 
in  his  judicial  capacity,  was  somewhat  damped  by  reflection  on 
what  his  clerk's  views  of  the  transaction  might  be  at  his  return. 
'  Now  I  shall  have  Jobson  on  my  shoulders  about  these  d — d 
papers;  I  doubt  I  should  not  have  destroyed  them,  after  all. 
Bat  hang  i^  it  is  <m]y  paying  his  fees,  and  that  will  make  all 
smooth.  And  now,  Miss  Die  Vernon,  though  I  have  liberated 
all  the  others,  I  intend  to  sign  a  writ  for  committing  you  to 
the  custody  of  Mother  Blakes,  my  old  housekeeper,  for  the 
evening,  and  we  will  send  for  my  neighbour,  Mrs.  Musgrave, 
and  the  Miss  Dawkins,  and  your  cousins,  and  have  old  Cobs 
the  fiddler,  and  be  as  merry  as  the  maids ;  and  Frank  Osbaldis- 
tone  and  I  will  have  a  carouse  that  will  make  us  fit  company 
for  you  in  half  an  hour.' 

'Thanks,  most  worshipful,'  returned  Miss  Vernon;  'but,  as 
matters  stand,  we  must  return  instantly  to  Osbaldistone  Hall, 
where  they  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  us,  and  relieve 
my  unde  of  his  anxiety  on  my  cousin's  account^  which  is  just 
the  same  as  if  one  of  his  own  sons  were  ccmcemed.' 

'I  believe  it  truly,'  said  the  Justice;  'for  when  his  eldest 
SOD,  Archie,  came  to  a  bad  end,  in  that  unlucky  afGetir  of  Sir 
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John  Fenwiok'fl,  old  Hildebraad  used  to  halloo  out  his  name 
aa  readily  as  any  of  the  remaining  six,  and  then  complain  that 
he  cotild  not  recollect  which  of  lus  sons  had  been  hanged.  So 
pray  hasten  home  and  relieve  his  paternal  solicitude,  since  go 
you  must.  But^  hark  thee  hither,  heath-blossomi'  he  said, 
pulling  her  towards  him  by  the  hand^  and  in  a  good-humoured 
tone  of  admonition,  ^another  time  let  the  law  take  its  course, 
without  putting  your  pretty  finger  into  her  old  musty  pie,  all 
full  of  fragments  of  law  gibberish — ^French  and  dog-Latin.  And, 
Die,  my  beauty,  let  young  fellows  show  each  other  the  way 
through  the  moors,  in  case  you  should  lose  your  own  road 
while  you  are  pointing  out  theirs,  my  nretty  Will  o'  the  Wi^.' 

With  this  admonition  he  saluted  and  dismissed  Miss  Yemon, 
and  took  an  equally  kind  farewell  of  me. 

'Thou  seems  to  be  a  good  tight  lad,  Mr.  Frank,  and  I  re- 
member thy  father  too ;  he  was  my  playfellow  at  school  Haik 
thee,  lad,  ride  early  at  nighty  and  don't  swagger  with  chance 
passengers  on  the  lung's  highway.  What^  man !  all  the  king's 
Uege  subjects  are  not  bound  to  understand  joking,  and  it's  ill 
cracking  jests  oh  matters  of  felony.  And  here's  poor  Die 
Yemon  too — ^in  a  manner  alone  and  deserted  on  the  face  of  this 
wide  earth,  and  left  to  ride  and  run  and  scamper  at  her  own 
silly  pleasure.  Thou  must  be  careful  of  Die,  or,  egad,  I  will 
turn  a  young  fellow  again  on  purpose,  and  fight  thee  myself, 
although  I  must  own  it  would  be  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  And 
now,  get  ye  both  gone,  and  leave  me  to  my  pipe  of  tobacco  and 
my  meditations;  for  what  says  the  song — 

The  Indian  leaf  doth  briefly  bom ; 
So  doth  man's  etrangth  to  weakneas  turn ; 
The  fire  of  youth  extinguish'd  quite, 
Cornea  age,  like  embers,  dry  and  white. 

Tbink  of  this  as  yon  take  tobaooa '  * 

I  was  much  pleased  with  the  gleams  of  sense  and  feeling 
which  escaped  from  the  Justice  through  the  vapours  of  sloth 
and  self-indulgence,  assured  him  of  my  respect  to  his  admoni- 
tions, and  took  a  friendly  farewell  of  the  honest  magistrate  and 
his  hospitable  mansion. 

We  found  a  repast  prepared  for  us  in  the  ante-room,  which 
we  partook  of  slightiy,  and  rejoined  the  same  servant  of  Sir 
Hildebrand  who  had  taken  ova  horses  at  our  entrance,  and  who 
had  been  directed,  as  he  informed  Miss  Yemon,  by  Mr.  Rash- 

*  See  Tobacco.    Note  2. 
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leigh,  to  wait  and  attend  upon  ns  home.  We  rode  a  little  way 
in  silence,  for,  to  saj  truth,  my  mind  was  too  much  bewildered 
with  the  events  of  the  morning  to  permit  me  to  be  the  first  to 
break  it.  At  length  Miss  Vernon  exclaimed,  as  if  giving  vent 
to  her  own  reflections,  '  Well,  Bashleigh  is  a  man  to  be  feared 
and  wondered  at,  and  all  but  loved:  he  does  whatever  he 
pleases,  and  makes  all  others  his  puppets ;  has  a  player  ready 
to  perform  every  part  which  he  imagines,  and  an  invention  and 
readiness  which  supply  expedients  for  every  emergency.' 

'  You  think,  then,'  said  I,  answering  rather  to  her  meaning 
than  to  the  express  words  she  made  use  of, '  that  this  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, whose  appearance  was  so  opportune,  and  who  trussed  up 
and  carried  off  my  accuser  as  a  falcon  trusses  a  partridge,  was 
an  agent  of  Mr.  Bashleigh  Osbaldistone's  t ' 

' I  do  guess  as  much,'  replied  Diana,  'and  shrewdly  sospeot, 
moreover,  ih&t  he  would  hardly  have  appeared  so  very  much 
in  the  nick  of  time  if  I  had  not  happened  to  meet  Bashleigh 
in  the  hall  at  the  Justice's.' 

'In  that  case  my  thanks  are  chiefly  due  to  you,  my  fair 
preserver.' 

'To  be  sure  they  are,'  returned  Diana;  'and  pray,  suppose 
them  paid,  and  accepted  with  a  gracious  smile,  for  I  do  not 
care  to  be  troubled  with  hearing  them  in  good  earnest^  and  am 
much  more  likely  to  yawn  t£an  to  behave  becoming.  In 
short,  Mr.  Frank,  I  wished  to  serve  you,  and  I  have  fortunately 
been  able  to  do  so^  and  have  only  one  favour  to  ask  in  return, 
and  that  is,  that  you  will  say  no  more  about  it.  But  who  comes 
here  to  meet  us,  "bloody  with  spurring,  fiery-red  with  haste "  t 
It  is  the  subordinate  man  of  law,  I  think ;  no  less  than  Mr. 
Joseph  Jobson.' 

^d  Mr.  Joseph  Jobson  it  proved  to  be,  in  great  haste,  and, 
as  it  speedily  appeared,  in  most  extreme  bad  humour.  He 
came  up  to  us  and  stopped  his  horse,  as  we  were  about  to  pass 
with  a  slight  salutation. 

'  So,  sir — so.  Miss  Yemon — ay,  I  see  well  enough  how  it  is : 
baU  put  in  during  my  absence,  I  suppose]  I  should  like  to 
know  who  drew  the  recognizance^  that's  all.  If  his  worsliip 
uses  this  form  of  procedure  often,  I  advise  him  to  get  another 
clerk,  that's  all,  for  I  shall  certainly  demit.' 

'  Or  suppose  he  get  his  present  clerk  stitched  to  his  sleeve, 
Mr.  Jobson,'  said  Diana,  'would  not  that  do  as  wellf  And 
pray  how  does  Farmer  Butledge,  Mr.  Jobson  t  I  hope  you  found 
him  able  to  sign,  seal,  and  deliver  1 ' 
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This  question  seemed  greatly  to  inoroMO  the  wnth  of  the 
man  of  law.  He  looked  at  Mus  Yemon  with  such  an  air  of 
spite  and  resentment  as  laid  me  under  a  strong  temptation  to 
Imock  him  off  his  horse  with  the  butt  of  my  whip,  which  I  only 
suppressed  in  consideration  of  his  insignificance. 

*  Farmer  Rutledge,  ma'am ! '  said  the  derk,  so  soon  as  his 
indignation  permitted  him  to  articulate,  '  Farmer  Rutledge  is 
in  as  handsome  enjoyment  of  his  health  as  you  are ;  it's  all  a 
liam,  ma'am — all  a  bamboozle  and  a  bite  that  affidr  of  his  ill- 
ness ;  and  if  you  did  not  know  as  much  before^  you  know  it 
now,  ma'am.' 

<  La  you  there  now  1 '  replied  Miss  Vernon,  with  an  affecta- 
tion of  extreme  and  simple  wonder,  '  sure  you  don't  say  so^  Mr. 
Jobson  ? ' 

'But  I  do  say  so,  ma'am,  rejoined  the  incensed  scribe; 
'  and  moreover  I  say,  that  the  old  miserly  clod-breaker  called 
me  pettifogger — ^pettifogger,  ma'am — and  said  I  came  to  hunt 
for  a  job,  ma'am,  which  I  have  no  more  right  to  haye  said 
to  me  than  any  other  gentleman  of  my  profession,  ma'am, 
especially  as  I  am  clerk  to  the  peace,  having  and  holding 
said  office  under  Triffesimo  Stptimo  Jffenru^  OeUm^  and  Primo 
Gfdielmif  the  first  of  King  William,  ma'am,  of  glorious  and 
immortal  memory — our  immortal  deliverer  from  Papists  and 
pretenders,  and  wooden  shoes  and  wanning-pans,  Mleb  Venum.' 

'  Sad  things,  these  wooden  shoes  and  wanning-pans,'  retorted 
the  young  lady,  who  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  augmenting 
his  wrath;  'and  it  is  a  comfort  you  don't  seem  to  want  a 
warming-pan  at  present^  Mr.  Jobson.  I  am  afraid  Gaffer  Rut- 
ledge  has  not  confined  his  incivility  to  language.  Are  you  sure 
he  did  not  give  you  a  beating  1' 

'Beating,  ma'am! — ^no  (very  shortly);  no  man  alive  shall 
beat  me,  I  promise  you,  ma'am.' 

' That  is  according  as  you  happen  to  merits  sir,'  said  I ;  'for 
your  mode  of  speaking  to  this  young  lady  is  so  unbecoming 
that,  if  you  do  not  change  your  tone,  I  i^iall  think  it  worth 
while  to  chastise  you  myself.' 

'  Chastise,  sir !  and  me,  sir !  Do  you  know  whom  you  speak 
to,  sirf 

'  Yes,  sir,'  I  replied ;  '  you  say  yoahielf  you  are  clerk  of  peace 
to  the  county ;  and  Gaffer  Rutledge  says  you  are  a  pettifogger ; 
and  in  neither  capacity  are  you  entitled  to  be  impertinent  to  a 
young  lady  of  fashion.' 

Miss  Vernon  laid  her  hand  on  my  arm  and  ezdaimed, '  Gome, 
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Mr.  OBbaldistoae,  I  will  have  no  asflaults  and  batteiy  oq  Mr. 
JobeoQ ;  I  am  not  in  sufficient  ohaiit  j  with  him  to  permit  a 
single  toudh  of  jour  whip ;  whj,  he  would  live  on  it  for  a  tenn 
atleast.  Besides,  you  have  already  hurt  his  feelings  sufficiently : 
you  have  called  him  impertinent.' 

*  I  don't  value  his  language,  MisSi'  said  the  clerk,  somewhat 
crestfallen;  'besides,  impertinent  is  not  an  actionable  word; 
but  pettifogger  is  slander  in  the  highest  degree,  and  that  J 
will  make  Gaffer  Rutledge  know  to  his  cost,  and  all  who 
maliciouBly  repeat  the  same  to  the  breach  of  the  public  peace, 
and  the  taking  away  of  my  private  good  name.' 

'Never  mind  that,  Mr.  Jobson,'  said  Miss  Vernon;  'you 
know,  where  there  is  nothing,  your  own  law  allows  that  the 
king  himself  must  lose  his  rights ;  and  for  the  taking  away  of 
your  good  name,  I  pity  the  poor  fellow  who  gets  it,  and  wish 
you  joy  of  losing  it  with  all  my  heart.' 

'Very  well,  ma'am,  good  evening,  ma'am;  I  have  no  more 
to  say— only  there  are  laws  against  Papists,  which  it  woidd  be 
well  for  the  land  were  they  better  executed.  There's  Third  and 
Fourth  Edward  YI.,  of  antiphoners,  missalls,  grailes,  processionals, 
manuals,  legends,  pies,  portuaases,  and  ^ose  that  have  such 
trinkets  in  Uieir  possession,  Miss  Vernon ;  and  there's  summon- 
ing of  Papists  to  take  the  oaths ;  and  there  are  popish  recusant 
convicts  under  the  First  of  his  present  Majesty ;  ay,  and  there 
are  penalties  for  hearing  mass.  See  Twenly-Third  of  Queen 
Elisabeth,  and  Third  James  I.,  Chapter  Twenty-Fifth.  And 
there  are  estates  to  be  registered,  and  deeds  and  wills  to  be 
enrolled,  and  double  taxes  to  be  made,  according  to  the  acts  in 
that  case  made  and  provided * 

'See  the  new  edition  of  the  Statutes  at  Large^  published 
under  the  careful  revision  of  Joseph  Jobson,  Gent.,  Clerk  of  the 
Peace,'  said  Miss  Vernon. 

'Alao,  and  above  all,'  continued  Jobson — 'for  I  speak  to 
your  warning — ^you,  Diana  Vernon,  spinstress,  not  being  a 
femme  couveriey  and  being  a  convict  popish  recusant,  are  bound 
to  repair  to  your  own  dwelling,  and  that  by  the  nearest  way, 
imder  penally  of  being  held  felon  to  the  king ;  and  diligently 
to  seek  for  passage  at  common  ferries,  and  to  tarry  there  but 
one  ebb  and  flood ;  and  unless  you  can  have  it  in  such  places, 
to  walk  every  day  into  the  water  up  to  the  knees,  assaying  to 
pass  over.' 

'A  sort  of  Protestant  penance  for  my  Catholic  errors,  I 
suppose,'  said  Miss  Vernon,  laughmg.     '  Well,  I  thank  you  for 
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the  information,  Mr.  Jobson,  and  will  hie  me  home  as  fast  as  I 
can,  and  be  a  better  housekeeper  in  time  eoming.  Good-nighty 
my  dear  Mr.  Jobeon,  thou  minor  of  derieal  eourtesy.' 

'  Qood-night,  ma'am,  and  remember  the  lav  is  not  to  be 
trifled  with.' 

And  we  rode  on  our  sepaxate  ways. 

*  There  he  goes  for  a  troublesome  mischief-making  tool,'  aud 
Miss  Vernon,  as  she  gave  a  glance  after  him ;  4t  is  hard  that 
persons  of  birth  and  rank  and  estate  should  be  subjected  to  the 
official  impertinence  of  such  a  paltry  pidcthank  as  that»  merely 
for  belieying  as  the  whole  world  betiered  not  much  above  a 
hundred  years  ago;  for  certainly  our  Catholic  faith  has  the 
advantage  of  antiquity  at  least.' 

'  I  was  much  tempted  to  have  broken  the  rascal's  head,'  I 
replied. 

'  Tou  would  have  acted  very  like  a  hasty  young  man,'  said 
Miss  Vernon;  'and  yet»  had  my  own  hand  been  an  ounce 
heavier  than  it  is,  I  think  I  should  have  laid  its  weight  upon 
him.  Well,  it  does  not  signify  complaining,  but  there  are 
three  things  for  which  I  am  much  to  be  pitied,  if  any  one 
thought  it  worth  whUe  to  waste  any  oompaJon  upon  mJ 

'And  what  are  these  three  things,  Miss  Vernon,  may  I  askt' 

'  Will  you  promise  me  your  deepest  sympathy  if  I  tell  yout ' 

'Certainly ;  can  you  doubt  itV  I  replied,  closing  my  horse 
nearer  to  hers  as  I  spoke,  with  an  expression  of  interest  which 
I  did  not  attempt  to  disguise. 

'  Well,  it  is  very  seducing  to  be  pitied,  after  all ;  so  here  are 
my  three  grievances.  In  t^e  first  place,  I  am  a  girl  and  not  a 
young  fellow,  and  would  be  shut  up  in  a  mad-house  if  I  did 
half  the  things  that  I  have  a  mind  to ;  and  that,  if  I  had  your 
happy  prerogative  of  acting  as  you  list,  would  make  all  the 
world  mad  with  imitating  and  applauding  me.' 

'  I  can't  quite  afford  you  the  sympathy  you  expect  upon  this 
score,'  I  replied ;  ^  the  misfortune  is  so  general  that  it  belongs 
to  one  half  of  the  species ;  and  the  other  half ' 

'Are  so  much  better  cared  for  that  they  are  jealous  of  their 
prerogatives,'  interrupted  Miss  Vernon ;  '  I  forgot  you  were  a 
party  interested.  Nay,'  said  she,  as  I  was  going  to  speak, 
'  that  soft  smile  is  intended  to  be  the  preface  of  a  very  pretty 
compliment  respecting  the  peculiar  advantages  which  Die 
Vernon's  friends  and  kinsmen  enjoy  by  her  being  bom  one  of 
their  helots;  but  spare  me  the  utterance,  my  good  friend, 
and  let  us  try  whether  we  shall  agree  better  on  the  second 
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• 

count  of  my  indiotment  against  f ortiiney  as  tibat  qniU-driTing 
pappy  would  oall  it.  I  belong  to  an  oppmsed  sect  and  anti- 
qoated  leligiony  and,  instead  of  getting  crodit  for  my  deyotion, 
as  is  due  to  all  good  girls  beside^  my  kind  friend.  Justice  Ingle- 
wood,  may  send  me  to  the  house  of  correction,  merely  for  wor- 
shipping God  in  the  way  of  my  ancestors,  and  Bay,  as  old 
Pembroke  did  to  the  Abbess  of  WOton,*  when  he  usurped  her 
convent  and  establishment,  ''Go  spin,  you  jade — go  spin." ' 

'This  is  not  a  cureless  evil,'  said  I,  gravely.  'Gousult  some 
of  our  learned  divines,  or  consult  your  own  excellent  under- 
standing, Miss  Vernon,  and  surely  the  particulars  in  whi(^ 
our  religious  creed  difiers  from  that  in  which  you  have  been 
educated ' 

'  Hush  1 '  said  Diana,  placing  her  forefinger  on  her  mouth, 
— '  hush  1  no  more  of  that.  Forsake  the  £uth  of  my  gallant 
fathers !  I  would  as  soon,  were  I  a  man,  forsake  their  banner 
when  the  tide  of  battle  pressed  hardest  against  it,  and  turn, 
like  a  hireling  recreant,  to  join  the  victorious  enemy.' 

'  I  honour  your  spirit^  Miss  Vernon ;  and  as  to  the  incon- 
veniences to  which  it  exposes  you,  I  can  only  say  that  wounds 
sustained  for  the  sake  of  conscience  carry  their  own  balsam 
with  the  blow.' 

'Ay ;  but  they  are  fretful  and  irritating  for  all  that.  But 
I  see,  hard  of  heart  as  you  are,  my  chance  of  beating  hemp,  or 
drawing  out  flax  into  marvellous  coarse  thread,  affects  you  as 
little  as  my  condemnation  to  coif  and  pinners  instead  of 
beaver  and  cockade ;  so  I  will  spare  myself  the  fruitless  pains 
of  telling  my  third  cause  of  vexation.' 

'Nay,  my  dear  Miss  Vernon,  do  not  withdraw  your  con- 
fidence, and  I  will  promise  you  that  the  threefold  sympathy 
due  to  your  very  unusual  causes  of  distress  shall  be  all  duly 
and  tnuy  paid  to  account  of  the  third,  providing  you  assure 
me  that  it  is  one  which  you  neither  share  with  all  woman- 
kind nor  even  with  every  Catholic  in  England,  who^  God 
bless  you,  are  stiU  a  sect  more  numerous  than  we  Protestants, 
in  our  zeal  for  church  and  state,  would  desire  them  to  be.' 

'  It  is,  indeed,'  said  Diana,  with  a  manner  greatly  altered, 
and  more  serious  than  I  had  yet  seen  her  assume,  'a  mis- 
fortune that  well  merits  compassion.  I  am  by  nature,  as  you 
may  easily  observe,  of  a  frank  and  unreserved  disposition — a 
plain  true-hearted  girl,  who  would  willingly  act  openly  and 
honestly  by  the  whole  world,  and  yet  fate  has  involved  me  in 

*  SMNmmeryafWnton.    Note  a 
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such  a  aeries  of  nets  and  toila  and  entanglements  that  I  dare 
haidly  speak  a  ward  for  fear  of  oonsequenoes — ^not  to  m jself 
but  to  otiienu' 

'That  is  indeed  a  misfortune^  Miss  VemoUy  which  I  do 
most  sincerely  compassionate,  but  whi(^  I  should  hardly  have 
anticipated.' 

'  O,  Mr.  Osbaldistone,  if  you  but  knew — ^if  any  one  knew» 
what  difficulty  I  sometimes  find  in  hiding  an  aching  heart 
with  a  smooth  brew,  you  would  indeed  pity  me.  I  do  wrong, 
periiaps,  in  speaking  to  yon  even  thus  far  on  my  own  situation ; 
but  you  are  a  young  man  of  sense  and  penetration,  yon 
cannot  but  long  to  ask  me  a  hundred  questions  on  the  events 
of  this  day,  on  the  share  which  Rashleigh  has  in  your 
deliverance  from  this  petty  scrape,  upon  many  other  points 
which  cannot  but  excite  your  attention,  and  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  answer  with  the  necessaiy  falsehood  and  finesse ;  I 
should  do  it  awkwardly,  and  lose  your  good  opinion,  if  I  have 
any  share  of  it,  as  well  as  my  own.  It  is  best  to  say  at  once, 
Ask  me  no  questicms,  I  have  it  not  in  my  power  to  reply  to 
them.' 

Miss  Yemon  spoke  these  words  with  a  tone  of  feeling  which 
could  not  but  make  a  corresponding  impression  upon  me.  I 
assured  her  she  had  neither  to  fear  my  urging  her  with 
impertinent  questions  nor  my  misconstruing  her  declining 
to  answer  those  which  might  in  themselves  be  reasonable^  or 
at  least  natural. 

'I  was  too  much  obliged,'  I  said,  'by  the  interest  she  had 
taken  in  my  afiBsurs  to  misuse  the  opportunity  her  goodness 
had  afibrded  me  of  prying  into  hers;  I  only  trusted  and 
entreated  that^  if  my  services  could  at  any  time  be  useful, 
she  would  conunand  them  without  doubt  or  hesitation.' 

*  Thank  you — ^thank  you,'  she  replied ;  'your  voice  does  not 
ring  the  cuckoo  chime  of  compliment,  but  speaks  like  that  of 
one  who  knows  to  what  he  pledges  himself.  If — ^but  it  is 
impossible — ^but  yet^  ifsn  opportunity  should  occur,  I  will  ask 
vou  if  you  remember  this  promise ;  and  I  assure  you  I  shall  not 
be  angiy  if  I  find  you  have  foigotten  it,  for  it  is  enough  that 
you  are  sincere  in  your  intentions  just  now ;  much  may  occur 
to  alter  them  ere  I  call  upon  you,  should  that  moment  ever 
come,  to  assist  Die  Yemon  as  if  you  were  Die  Yemen's 
brother.' 

'And  if  I  were  Die  Yemon's  brother,'  said  I,  'there  could 
not  be  less  chance  that  I  should  refuse  my  assistance.    And 
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now  I  am  afraid  I  must  not  ask  whether  Rashleigh  was  willingly 
aooessoiy  to  my  deliyerance  f ' 

'Not  of  me;  but  you  may  ask  it  of  himself,  and  depend 
upon  it  he  will  say  yes;  for,  rather  than  any  good  action 
should  walk  through  the  world  like  an  imappropriated  adjective 
in  an  ill-arranged  sentence,  he  is  always  willing  to  stand  noun 
Bubstantiye  to  it  himself.' 

'And  I  must  not  ask  whether  this  Campbell  be  himself  the 
party  who  eased  Mr.  Morris  of  his  portmanteau,  or  whether  the 
letter  which  our  friend  the  attorney  received  was  not  a  finesse 
to  withdraw  him  from  the  scene  of  action,  lest  he  should  have 
marred  the  happy  event  of  my  deliverance  f  And  I  must  not 
ask * 

*  Tou  must  ask  nothing  of  me,'  said  Miss  Vernon ;  '  so  it 
is  quite  in  vain  to  go  on  putting  cases.  Tou  are  to  think  just 
as  well  of  me  as  if  I  had  answered  all  these  queries,  and  twenty 
others  besides,  as  glibly  as  Rashleigh  could  have  done;  and 
observe,  whenever  I  touch  my  chin  just  so,  it  is  a  sign  that  I 
cannot  speak  upon  the  topic  which  happens  to  occupy  your 
attention.  I  must  settle  signals  of  correspondence  with  you, 
because  you  are  to  be  my  confidant  and  my  counsellor,  only 
you  are  to  know  nothing  whatever  of  my  affiurs.' 

'  Nothing  can  be  more  reasonable,' I  replied,  laughing ;  'and 
the  extent  of  your  confidence  will,  you  may  rely  upon  it^  only 
be  equalled  by  the  sagacity  of  my  counsels.' 

Tins  sort  of  conversation  brought  us,  in  the  highest  good- 
humour  with  each  other,  to  Osbaldistone  Hall,  where  we  found 
the  family  far  advanced  in  the^revels  of  the  evening. 

'Get  some  dinner  for  Mr.  Osbaldistone  and  me  in  the 
library,'  said  Miss  Vernon  to  a  servant.  '  I  must  have  some 
compassion  upon  you,'  she  added,  turning  to  me,  'and  provide 
against  your  starving  in  this  mansion  of  brutal  abundance; 
otherwise  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  show  you  my  private 
haunt&  This  same  library  is  my  den,  the  only  comer  of  the 
Hall -house  where  I  am  iaie  fnmi  the  ourang-outangs,  my 
oousms.  They  never  venture  there,  I  suppose  for  fear  the 
folios  should  fall  down  and  crack  their  skuUs;  for  they  will 
never  afiect  their  heads  in  any  other  way.    So  follow  me.' 

And  I  followed  through  h&H  and  bower,  vaulted  passage  and 
winding  stair,  untO  we  reached  the  room  where  she  had  (»dered 
our  refireshments. 


CHAPTER  X 

In  the  wide  pile,  by  othen  heeded  not, 

Hen  wu  one  ncred  eolitaiy  spot, 

Whooe  gloomy  aisles  and  benoing  shelyee  contain 

For  mmX  hunger  food,  and  onieB  for  moral  pain. 

Anonymous. 

Tmi  libxazy  at  Oabaldiatcme  Hall  was  a  gloomy  room  whose 
antique  oaken  shelves  bent  beneath  the  weight  of  the  ponderous 
folios  so  dear  to  the  seventeenth  oentury,  from  which,  under 
fiivour  be  it  spoken,  we  have  distilled  matter  for  our  quartos 
and  octavos,  and  which,  once  more  subjected  to  the  alembic, 
may,  should  our  sons  be  yet  more  frivolous  than  ourselves,  be 
still  farther  reduced  into  duodecimos  and  pamphlets.  The 
collection  was  chiefly  of  the  classics,  as  well  foreign  as  ancient 
history,  and,  above  all,  divinity.  It  was  in  wretched  order. 
The  priests  who  in  succession  had  acted  as  chaplains  at  the 
Hall  were  for  many  years  the  only  persons  who  entered  its 
precincts,  until  Radileigh's  thirst  for  reading  had  led  him  to 
disturb  the  venerable  spiders  Mrho  had  muffled  the  fronts  of 
the  presses  with  their  tapestry.  His  destination  for  the  dhurch 
rendered  his  conduct  less  absurd  in  his  father's  eyes  than  if 
any  of  his  other  descendants  had  betrayed  so  strange  a  pro- 
pensity, and  Sir  Hildebrand  acquiesced  in  theilibraiy  receiving 
some  repairs,  so  as  to  fit  it  for  a  sitting-room.  StUl  an  air  <^ 
dilapidation,  as  obvious  as  it  was  uncoxnfortable,  pervaded  the 
large  apartment^  and  annoimced  the  neglect  from  which  the 
knowledge  which  its  walls  contained  had  not  been  able  to 
exempt  it.  The  tattered  tapestiy,  the  worm-eaten  shelves^ 
the  huge  and  clumsy,  yet  tottering,  tables,  desks,  and  chairs, 
the  rusty  grate,  seldom  gladdened  by  either  sea-coal  or 
fagots,  intimated  the  contempt  of  the  lords  of  Osbaldistone 
Hall  for  learning,  and  for  the  volumes  which  record  its 
treasures. 

'Tou  think  this  place  somewhat  disconsolate,  I  suppose f 
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said  Diana,  as  I  glanced  mj  eye  round  the  forloni  apartment; 
'  but  to  me  it  seems  like  a  little  paradise,  for  I  call  it  my  own 
and  fear  no  intrusion.  Rashleigh  was  joint  proprietor  with 
me  while  we  were  friends.' 

*  And  are  you  no  longer  sot'  was  my  natund  question. 
Her  forefinger  immediately  touched  her  dimpled  chin,  with 

an  arch  look  df  prohibition. 

'We  are  still  aUies/  she  continued,  'bound,  like  other  con- 
federate powers,  by  circumstances  of  mutual  interest;  but  I 
am  afraid,  as  will  happen  in  other  cases,  the  treaty  of  alliance 
has  aurviyed  the  amicable  dispositions  in  whidh  it  had  its 
origin.  At  any  rate  we  live  less  together,  and  when  he  comes 
through  that  door  there  I  Tanish  through  this  door  here ;  and 
80^  baTing  made  the  dtBCoveiy  that  we  two  were  one  too  many 
for  this  apartment,  as  laige  as  it  seems,  Bashleigh,  whose 
occasions  frequently  call  him  elsewhere,  has  generously  made  a 
cession  of  his  rights  in  my  favour ;  so  that  I  now  endeavour  to 
prosecute  alone  the  studies  in  which  he  used  formerly  to  be 
my  guide.' 

*  And  what  are  those  studies,  if  I  may  presume  to  ask  f ' 

*  Indeed  you  may,  without  the  least  fear  of  seeing  my  fore- 
finger raised  to  my  chin.  Science  and  history  are  my  principal 
favourites ;  but  I  also  study  poetry  and  the  classics.' 

'And  the  classics!    Do  you  read  them  in  the  original?' 

*  Unquestionably ;  Bashleigh,  who  is  no  contemptible  scholar, 
taught  me  Greek  and  Latin,  as  well  as  most  of  the  languages 
of  modem  Europe.  I  assure  you,  there  has  been  some  pains 
taken  in  my  education,  although  I  can  neither  sew  a  tucker, 
nor  work  cross-stitch,  nor  make  a  pudding,  nor,  as  the  vicar's 
fat  wife,  with  as  much  truth  as  elegance,  good-will,  and  polite- 
ness, was  pleased  to  say  in  my  behalf,  do  any  other  useful  thing 
in  the  varsal  world.' 

'And  was  this  selection  of  studies  Bashleigh's  choice  or  your 
own.  Miss  Vemonf '  I  asked. 

'Um!'  said  she,  as  if  hesitating  to  answer  my  question, 
'  it's  not  worth  whOe  lifting  my  finger  about,  after  aU ;  why, 
partly  his  and  partly  mine.  As  I  learned  out  of  doors  to  ride  a 
horse,  and  bri<Ue  and  saddle  him  in  case  of  necessity,  and  to 
dear  a  five-barred  gate,  and  fire  a  gun  without  winking,  and  all 
other  of  those  masculine  accomplishments  that  my  brute  cousins 
run  mad  after,  I  wanted,  like  my  rational  cousin,  to  read  Greek 
and  Latin  within  doors,  and  make  my  complete  approach  to  the 
tree  of  knowledge,  which  you  men-scholars  would  engross  to 
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jounelveSy  in  revenge,  I  sappoee^  for  onr  common  mother^B 
share  in  the  great  original  tranagreaBion.' 

'  And  Raahleigh  readily  indulged  your  propenBity  to  leamingt' 

^  Why,  he  wiidied  to  have  me  for  his  Bcholar,  and  he  ooidd 
but  teach  me  that  which  he  knew  himflelf ;  he  was  not  likely 
to  instruct  me  in  the  mysteries  of  washing  lace  ru£Qe8  or 
hemming  cambric  handkerchiefs,  I  suppose.' 

'  I  admit  the  temptation  of  getting  such  a  scholar,  and  have 
no  doubt  that  it  made  a  weighty  consideration  on  the  tutor's 
part.' 

'0,  if  you  begin  to  investigate  Bashleigh's  motives,  my 
finger  toudhes  my  chin  once  more.  I  can  only  be  frank  where 
my  own  are  inquired  into.  But  to  resume — ^he  has  resigned 
the  library  in  my  favour,  and  never  enters  without  leave  had 
and  obtained ;  and  so  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  make  it  the 
place  of  deposit  for  some  of  my  own  goods  and  chattels^  as  you 
may  see  by  looking  round  you.' 

'  I  beg  pardon,  Miss  Vernon,  but  I  really  see  nothing  around 
these  wfiJls  which  I  can  distinguish  as  likely  to  claim  you  as 
mistress.' 

*  That  is,  I  suppose,  because  you  neither  see  a  shepherd  or 
shepherdess  wrought  in  worsted  and  handsomely  framed  in 
black  ebony,  or  a  stu£Ped  parrot^  or  a  breeding-cage  full  of 
canaiy-birds,  or  a  housewife-case,  broidered  with  tarnished 
silver,  or  a  toilette-table,  with  a  nest  of  japanned  boxes,  with 
as  many  angles  as  Christmas  minced  pies,  or  a  broken-backed 
spinet,  or  a  lute  with  three  strings,  or  rock-work,  or  shell-work, 
or  needle-work,  or  work  of  any  kmd,  or  a  lap-dog,  with  a  litter 
of  blind  puppies.  None  of  these  treasures  do  I  possess,'  she 
continue^  after  a  pause  in  order  to  recover  the  breath  she  had 
lost  in  enumerating  them.  'But  there  stands  the  sword  of  my 
ancestor.  Sir  Richard  Vernon,  slain  at  Shrewsboiy,  and  sorely 
slandered  by  a  sad  fellow  called  WiU  Shakspeare,  whose  Lan- 
castrian partialities,  and  a  certain  knack  at  embodying  them, 
has  turned  history  upside  down,  or  rather  inside  out ;  and  by 
that  redoubted  weapon  hangs  the  mail  of  the  still  older  Vernon, 
squire  to  the  Black  Prince,  whose  fate  is  the  reverse  of  his 
descendant's,  since  he  is  more  indebted  to  the  bard  who  took 
the  trouble  to  celebrate  him  for  good-will  than  for  talents-— 

Amiddes  the  route  you  might  deaoem  one 
Bn,Y6  knight»  with  pipes  on  shield,  ydeped  Yemon  ; 
like  a  borne  fiend  along  the  plain  he  thundered, 
Prest  to  be  carving  throtes,  while  others  plundered. 
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Then  there  is  a  model  of  a  new  inaitingale  which  I  invented 
myself — a  great  improyement  on  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's ;  and 
there  are  the  hood  and  bells  of  mj  falcon  Cheviot^  who  spitted 
himself  on  a  heron's  bill  at  Homely  Moss — ^poor  Cheviot^  there 
is  not  a  bird  <m  the  perches  below  but  are  kites  and  riflers 
compared  to  him  1 — and  there  is  my  own  light  fowling-piece,  with 
an  improved  fire-lock ;  with  twenty  other  treasures,  each  more 
valuable  than  another.    And  there,  that  speaks  for  itself.' 

She  pointed  tp  the  carved  oak  frame  of  a  full-length  portrait 
by  Vandyke,  on  which  were  inscribed  in  Gothic  letters  the 
words  Vernon  temper  vvret.    I  looked  at  her  for  explanation. 

*  Do  you  not  know,'  said  she,  with  some  surprise,  '  our  motto — 
the  Vernon  motto^  where 

Like  the  solemn  Tioe  Iniqnity, 

We  monlise  two  meaningB  in  one  word  t 

And  do  you  not  know  our  cognisance,  the  pipes)'  pointing  to 
the  armorial  bearings  sculptured  on  the  oaken  scutcheon, 
around  which  the  legend  was  displayed. 

'  Pipes  1  they  look  more  like  penny-whistles.  But^  F^Jy  ^^ 
not  be  angry  with  my  ignorance,'  I  continued,  observing  the 
ooloiir  mount  to  her  cheeks,  '  I  can  mean  no  affix)nt  to  your 
aixnorial  bearings,  for  I  do  not  even  know  my  own.' 

*  Tou  an  Osbaldistone,  and  confess  so  much ! '  she  exdaimed. 

*  Why,  Percie,  Thomie,  John,  Dickon,  Wilfred  himself,  might 
be  your  instructor.  Even  ignorance  itself  is  a  plummet  over 
you.' 

'  With  shame  I  confess  it,  my  dear  Miss  Vernon,  the  mys- 
teries couched  under  the  grim  hieroglyphics  of  heraldry  are 
to  me  as  unintelligible  as  those  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.^ 

'What !  is  it  possible?  Why,  even  my  unde  reads  Gwillym 
sometimes  of  a  winter  night.  Not  know  the  figures  of  heraldry  f 
of  what  could  joxa  father  be  thinking  f 

'  Of  the  figures  of  arithmetic,'  I  answered,  '  the  most  insigni- 
ficant xmit  of  which  he  holds  more  highly  than  all  the  blasonry 
of  chivalry.  But^  though  I  am  ignorant  to  this  inexpressible 
degree,  I  have  knowledge  and  taste  enough  to  admire  that 
splendid  picture,  in  which  I  think  I  can  discover  a  family  like- 
ness to  you.  What  ease  and  dignity  in  the  attitude,  what 
richness  of  colouring,  what  breadth  and  depth  of  shade  I ' 

'  Is  it  really  a  fine  painting  \ '  she  asked. 

'  I  have  seen  many  works  of  the  renowned  artist,'  I'  replied, 
'  but  never  beheld  one  more  to  my  liking.' 
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*  WeDf  I  know  as  litde  of  pictares  as  you  do  of  henJdrj/ 
replied  Miss  Yemcm;  'yet  I  have  the  advantage  of  yon,  becaiue 
I  have  always  admired  the  painting  without  understanding  its 
value.' 

'WhOe  I  have  neglected  pipes  and  tabors,  and  all  the 
whimsioal  oombinations  of  ohivalxy,  still  I  am  informed  that 
they  floated  in  the  fields  of  andent  fame.  But  you  will  allow 
their  exterior  appearance  is  not  so  peculiarly  interesting  to  the 
uninformed  spectator  as  that  of  a  fine  painting.  Who  is  the 
person  here  represented!' 

'My  grandfather;  he  shared  the  misfortunes  of  Charles  L, 
and,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  the  excesses  of  his  son.  Our  patrimonial 
estate  was  greatly  impaired  by  his  prodigality,  and  was  alto- 
gether lost  by  his  successor,  my  unfortunate  fiitiier.  But  peace 
be  with  them  who  hare  got  it;  it  was  lost  in  the  cause  of 
loyalty.' 

'Tour  fiither,  I  presume,  suiSered  in  the  political  dissensions 
of  the  periodf 

'  He  did  indeed ;  he  lost  his  all.  And  hence  is  his  child  a 
dependent  orphan — eating  the  bread  of  others,  subjected  to 
their  caprices,  and  compelled  to  study  their  inclinations.  Tet 
prouder  of  having  had  su(^  a  father  than  if,  playing  a  more 
prudent  but  lees  upright  part,  he  had  left  me  possessor  of  all 
the  rich  and  fair  bcuionies  whidi  his  family  once  possessed.' 

As  she  thus  spoke,  the  entrance  of  the  servants  with  dinner 
cut  off  all  conversation  but  that  of  a  general  nature. 

When  our  hasty  meal  was  conoli^ed,  and  the  wine  placed 
on  the  table,  the  domestic  informed  us,  'that  Mr.  Bae^ei^ 
had  desired  to  be  told  when  our  dinner  was  removed.' 

'Tell  him,'  said  Miss  Vernon,  'we  shall  be  happy  to  see  him 
if  he  will  step  this  way ;  place  another  wine  glass  and  chair 
and  leave  the  room.  You  must  retire  with  him  when  he  goes 
away,'  she  continued,  addressing  herself  to  me;  'even  my 
liberality  cannot  spare  a  gentleman  above  eight  hours  out  dt 
the  twenty>f our ;  and  I  think  we  have  been  together  for  at  least 
that  length  of  time.' 

'The  old  scythe-man  has  moved  so  rapidly,'  I  answered, 
'  that  I  could  not  count  his  strides.' 

'  Hush  1 '  said  Miss  Vernon,  'here  comes  Bashleigh';  and  she 
drew  off  her  chair,  to  which  I  had  approached  mine  rather 
closely,  so  as  to  place  a  greater  distance  between  us. 

A  modest  tap  at  the  door,  a  gentle  manner  of  opening 
when  invited  to  enter,  a  studied  softness  and  humility  6t  step 
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and  deportanent^  announced  that  the  education  of  Rashleigh 
Osbaldistone  at  the  College  of  St.  Omer's  accorded  well  with  the 
ideas  I  entertained  of  the  mannerB  of  an  accomplished  Jesuit. 
I  need  not  add  that,  as  a  sound  Protestant,  these  ideas  were 
not  the  most  fiivourable.  '  Why  should  you  use  the  ceremony 
of  knocking/  said  Miss  Venion,  '  when  you  knew  that  I  was  not 
alone  t' 

This  was  spoken  with  a  burst  of  impatience,  as  if  she  had 
felt  that  Baddeigh's  air  of  caution  and  reserve  covered  some 
insinuation  of  impertinent  suspicion.  'Tou  have  taught  me 
the  form  of  knocking  at  this  door  so  perfectly,  my  ^r  cousin,' 
answered  Bashleigh,  without  change  of  voice  or  manner,  '  that 
habit  has  become  a  second  nature.' 

'  I  prize  sincerity  more  than  courtesy,  sir,  and  you  know  I 
do^'  was  Miss  Vernon's  reply. 

'  Courtesy  is  a  gallant  gay,  a  courtier  by  name  and  by  pro- 
fession,' replied  Rashleigh,  '  and  therefore  most  fit  for  a  lady's 
bower.' 

'But  Sincerity  is  the  true  knight,'  retorted  Miss  Vernon, 
'and  therefore  vmch  more  welcome^  cousin.  But,  to  end  a 
debate  not  over  amusing  to  your  stranger  kinsman,  sit  down, 
Bashleigh,  and  give  Mr.  Francis  Osbaldistone  your  coimtenance 
to  his  glass  of  wine.  I  have  done  the  honours  of  the  dinner 
for  the  credit  of  OsbaldiBtone  Hall.' 

Bashleigh  sate  down  and  filled  his  glass,  glancing  his  eye 
from  Diana  to  me  with  an  embarrassment  which  his  utmost 
efforts  could  not  entirely  disguise.  I  thought  he  appeared  to 
be  uncertain  concerning  the  extent  of  confidence  eiie  might 
have  reposed  in  me,  and  hastened  to  lead  the  conversation  into 
a  channel  which  should  sweep  away  his  suspicion  that  Diana 
might  have  betrayed  any  secrets  which  rested  between  them. 
*  A^ss  Vernon,'  I  said,  '  Mr.  Bashleigh,  has  recommended  me  to 
return  my  thanks  to  you  for  my  speedy  disengagement  from 
the  ridiculous  accusation  of  Morris ;  and,  unjusUy  fearing  my 
gratitude  might  not  be  warm  enough  to  remind  me  of  this 
duty,  she  has  put  my  curiosity  on  its  side  by  referring  me  to 
you  for  an  account,  or  rather  explanation,  of  the  events  of  the 
day.' 

'Indeed?'  answered  Bashleigh.  'I  should  have  thought 
(looking  keenly  at  Miss  Vernon)  that  the  lady  herself  might 
have  stood  interpreter ' ;  and  his  eye,  reverting  from  her  face, 
sought  mine,  bb 'it  to  search,  from  the  expression  of  my  features, 
whether  Diana's  communication  had  been  as  narrowly  limited 
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as  my  words  had  intimated.  Ifias  Vernon  zetorted  bis  inqnia- 
torial  glance  with  one  of  decided  scorn;  while  I»  uncertain 
whetiier  to  deprecate  or  resent  his  obvious  suspidoiiy  replied, 
'If  it  is  your  pleasure,  Mr.  Bashleigh,  as  it  has  been  Miss 
Vernon's,  to  leave  me  in  ignorance,  I  must  necessarily  submit; 
but  pray  do  not  withhold  your  information  from  me  on  the 
ground  of  imagining  that  I  have  already  obtained  any  on  the 
subject  For  I  tell  you,  as  a  man  of  honour,  I  am  as  ignorant 
as  Uiat  picture  of  anything  relating  to  the  eyents  I  haye  wii> 
nessed  to-day,  excepting  that  I  understand  ham  Miss  VenoKm 
that  you  haye  been  kindly  active  in  my  favour.' 

'  Miss  Vernon  has  overrated  my  humble  ^brts,'  said  Bash- 
leigh,  *  though  I  claim  full  credit  for  my  leaL  The  truth  is 
that,  as  I  galloped  back  to  get  some  one  of  our  family  to  join  me 
in  becoming  your  bail,  which  was  the  most  obvious,  or,  indeed, 
I  may  say,  the  only  way  of  serving  you  which  occurred  to  my 
stupidity,  I  met  the  man  CSawmil — Colville — Oampbell,  or 
whatsoever  they  call  him.  I  had  imderstood  from  Morris  that 
he  was  present  when  the  robbery  took  place^  and  had  the  good 
fortune  to  prevail  on  him — ^with  some  difficulty,  I  confess — ^to 
tender  his  evidence  in  your  exculpation,  which  I  presume  was 
the  means  of  your  being  released  from  an  unpleasant  situation*' 

'  Indeed  f  I  am  much  your  debtor  for  procuring  such  a 
seasonable  evidence  in  my  behalf.  But  I  cannot  see  why — 
having  been,  as  he  said,  a  f ellow-sufSarer  with  Morris — ^it  should 
have  required  much  trouble  to  persuade  him  to  step  forth  and 
bear  evidence,  whether  to  convict  the  actual  robber  or  free  an 
innocent  person.' 

'Tou  do  not  know  the  genius  of  that  man's  country,  sir,' 
answered  BashleiglL  *  Discretion,  prudence,  and  foresight  are 
their  leading  quiditieB ;  these  are  only  modified  by  a  narrow- 
spirited  but  yet  ardent  patriotism,  which  f orm%  as  it  were,  the 
outmost  of  the  concentric  bulwarks  with  whidii  a  Scotchman 
fortifies  himself  against  all  the  attacks  of  a  generous  philan- 
thropical  principle.  Surmount  this  mound,  you  find  an  inner 
and  still  dearer  barrier — ^the  love  of  his  province,  his  village, 
or,  most  probably,  his  clan;  storm  this  second  obstacle,  you 
have  a  third — ^hiis  attachment  to  his  own  family — his  father, 
mother,  sons,  daughters,  uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins  to  the  ninth 
generation.  It  is  within  these  limits  that  a  Scotchman's  social 
affection  expands  itself,  never  reaching  those  which  are  outer- 
most till  all  means  of  discharging  itself  in  the  interior  circles 
have  been  exhausted.     It  is  within  these  circles  that  his  heart 
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thfobs,  each  pukation  being  fainter  and  fainter,  til],  beyond  the 
widest  boundajy,  it  is  abnoet  unf elt  And  what  is  worst  of  all, 
ooidd  you  surxnoimt  all  these  concentric  outworks,  you  have  an 
inner  citadel,  deeper,  higher,  and  more  efficient  than  them  all — 
a  Scotchman's  love  for  himself/ 

'All  this  is  extremely  eloquent  and  metaphorical,  Bashleigh,' 
said  Miss  Vernon,  who  listened  with  uniepressed  impatience ; 
*  there  are  only  two  objections  to  it :  firsts  it  is  not  true  ;  secondly, 
if  true,  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.' 

^It  w  true,  my  fairest  Diana,'  returned  Bashleigh;  'and, 
moreover,  it  is  most  instantly  to  the  purpose.  It  is  true,  b^ 
cause  you  cannot  deny  that  I  know  the  country  and  people 
intimately,  and  the  character  is  drawn  from  deep  and  accurate 
consideration ;  and  it  is  to  the  purpose,  because  it  answers  Mr. 
Francis  Osbaldistone's  question,  and  shows  why  this  same  waiy 
Scotchman,  considering  our  kinsman  to  be  neither  his  country- 
man  nor  a  Campbell,  nor  his  «x)usln  in  any  of  the  ineztrioable 
combinations  by  which  they  extend  their  pedigree ;  and,  above 
aU,  seeing  no  prospect  of  personal  advantage,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, much  hsizard  of  loss  of  time  and  delay  of  business ' 

'  With  other  inconveniences,  perhaps,  of  a  nature  yet  more 
formidable,'  interrupted  Miss  Vernon. 

*  Of  which,  doubtless,  there  might  be  many,'  said  Bashleigh, 
continuing  in  the  same  tone.  '  In  shorty  my  theory  shows  why 
this  man,  hoping  for  no  advantage,  and  afraid  of  some  incon- 
venience, might  require  a  degree  of  persuasion  ere  he  could  be 
prevailed  on  to  give  his  testimony  in  favour  of  Mr.  Osbaldistone.' 

'It  seems  surprising  to  me,'  I  observed,  'that  during  the 
glance  I  cast  over  the  declaration,  or  whatever  it  is  termed,  of 
Mr.  Morris,  he  should  never  have  mentioned  that  Campbell  was 
in  his  company  when  he  met  the  marauders.' 

'  I  understood  from  Campbell  that  he  had  taken  his  solemn 
promise  not  to  mention  that  circumstance,'  replied  Bashleigh ; 
'his  reason  for  exacting  such  an  engagement  you  may  guess 
from  what  I  have  hinted :  he  wished  to  get  back  to  his  own 
coimtrj,  undelayed  and  unembarrassed  by  any  of  the  judicial 
inquiries  which  he  would  have  been  under  the  necessity  of 
attending  had  the  fact  of  his  being  present  at  the  robbery 
taken  air  while  he  was  on  this  side  of  the  Border.  But  let  him 
once  be  as  distant  as  the  Forth,  Morris  will,  I  warrant  you, 
come  forth  with  all  he  knows  about  him,  and,  it  may  be,  a  good 
deal  more.  Besides,  Campbell  is  a  very  extensive  dealer  in 
cattle,  and  has  often  occasion  to  send  great  droves  into  North- 
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mnberland ;  aad,  when  driving  sach  a  trade,  he  would  be  a 
great  fool  to  embroil  himself  with  our  Northumbrian  thieves^ 
than  whom  no  men  who  live  are  more  vindictive.' 

'I  dare  be  sworn  of  that»'  said  Miss  Vernon,  with  a  tone 
which  implied  something  more  than  a  simple  aoquieecence  in 
the  proposition. 

'StiU,'  said  I,  resuming  the  subject^  'allowing  the  force  of 
the  reasons  which  Campbell  might  have  for  desiring  that  Morris 
should  be  silent  with  regard  to  his  promise  when  the  robbery 
was  committed,  I  cannot  yet  see  how  he  could  attain  sudi  an 
influence  over  the  man  as  to  make  him  suppress  his  evidence 
in  that  particular  at  the  manifest  risk  of  subjecting  his  story 
to  discredit.' 

Rashleigh  agreed  with  me  that  it  was  very  extraordinary, 
and  seemed  to  regret  that  he  had  not  questioned  the  Scotchman 
more  closely  on  tibat  subject^  which  he  allowed  looked  extremely 
mysterious.  '  But,'  he  asked,  immediately  after  this  acquies- 
cence, *  are  you  very  sure  the  ciroumstance  of  Morris's  being 
accompanied  by  Campbell  is  really  not  alluded  to  in  his 
examination  t ' 

'  I  read  the  paper  over  hastUy,'  said  I,  '  but  it  is  my  strong 
impression  that  no  such  circumstance  is  mentioned ;  at  least  it 
must  have  been  touched  on  very  slightly,  since  it  failed  to 
catch  my  attention.' 

*  True,  true,'  answered  Bashleigh,  forming  his  own  inference 
while  he  adopted  my  words ;  '  I  incline  to  think  with  vou  that 
the  circumstance  must  in  reality  have  been  mentioneo,  but  ao 
slightly  that  it  failed  to  attract  your  attention.  And  then  as 
to  Campbell's  interest  with  Morris,  I  incline  to  suppose  that  it 
must  have  been  sained  by  playing  upon  his  fears.  This 
chicken-hearted  fellow,  Morris,  is  bound,  I  understand,  for 
Scotland,  destined  for  some  little  employment  under  govern- 
ment ;  and,  possessing  the  courage  of  iJie  wrathful  dove  or  most 
magnanimous  mouse,  he  may  have  been  afraid  to  encounter  the 
ill-will  of  such  a  kill-cow  as  Campbell,  whose  very  appearance 
would  be  enough  to  fright  him  out  of  his  little  wits.  Tou 
observed  that  Mr.  Campbell  has  at  times  a  keen  and  animated 
manner — something  of  a  martial  oast  in  his  tone  and  bearing  f ' 

*  I  own,'  I  replied,  '  that  his  expression  struck  me  as  being 
occasionally  fierce  and  sinister,  and  little  adapted  to  his  peace- 
able professions.     Has  he  served  in  the  army  f ' 

*  Yes — ^no— not,  strictly  speaking,  served ;  but  he  has  been, 
I  believe,  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  trained  to  anns.    Indeed, 
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among  the  hilk  they  oany  them  from  boyhood  to  the  grave. 
SOf  if  you  know  anything  of  your  fellow-trayeller,  you  will 
easily  judge  that»  going  to  such  a  oountry,  he  will  take  care  to 
avoid  a  quarrel,  if  he  can  help  it^  with  any  of  the  natives. 
But  oome,  I  see  you  decline  your  wine,  and  I  too  am  a 
degenerate  Osbaldistone  so  far  as  respects  the  circulation  of 
the  bottle.  If  you  will  go  to  my  room  I  will  hold  you  a  hand 
at  piquet.' 

We  rose  to  take  leave  of  Miss  Yemon,  who  had  frcmi  time 
to  time  suppressed,  apparently  with  difficulty,  a  strong  tempta- 
tion to  br^JL  in  upon  Bashleigh's  details.  As  we  were  about 
to  leave  the  room  tiie  smothered  fire  broke  forth. 

'Mr.  Osbaldistone,'  she  said,  'your  own  observation  will 
enable  you  to  verify  the  justice  or  injustice  of  Bashleigh's 
suggestions  concerning  such  individuals  as  Mr.  Campbell  and 
Mr.  Morris;  but  in  slandering  Scotland  he  has  borne  false 
witness  against  a  whole  country,  and  I  request  you  will  allow 
no  weight  to  his  evidence.' 

'  Perhaps,'  I  answered,  '  I  may  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to 
obey  your  injunction.  Miss  Vernon ;  for  I  must  own  I  was  bred 
up  with  no  very  favourable  idea  of  our  northern  neighbours.' 

'  Distrust  that  part  of  your  education,  sir,'  she  replied,  '  and 
let  the  daughter  of  a  Scotchwoman  pray  you  to  respect  the 
land  which  gave  her  parent  birth  until  your  own  observation 
has  proved  them  to  be  unworthy  of  your  good  opinion.  Pre- 
serve your  hatred  and  contempt  for  dissimulation,  baseness,  and 
falsehood  wheresoever  they  are  to  be  met  with.  Tou  will  find 
enough  of  all  without  leaving  England.  Adieu,  gentlemen; 
I  wi^  you  good  evening.' 

And  she  signed  to  &e  door  with  the  manner  of  a  princess 
dismissing  her  train. 

We  retired  to  Bashleigh's  apartment,  where  a  servant  brought 
us  coffee  and  cards.  I  had  formed  my  resolution  to  press 
Bashleigh  no  farther  on  the  events  of  the  day.  A  mysteiy, 
and,  as  I  thought,  not  of  a  favourable  complexion,  appeared  to 
hang  over  his  conduct;  but  to  ascertain  if  my  suspicions  were 
just  it  was  necessaiy  to  throw  him  off  his  guard.  We  cut  for 
the  deal  and  were  soon  earnestly  engaged  in  our  play.  I 
thought  I  perceived  in  this  trifling  for  amusement  (for  the 
stake  which  Bashleigh  proposed  was  a  mere  trifle)  something 
of  a  fierce  and  ambitious  temper.  He  seemed  perfectly  to 
understand  the  beautiful  game  at  which  he  played,  but  pre- 
ferred, as  it  were  on  principle,  the  risking  bold  and  precarious 
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strokes  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  play ;  aiid,  neglecting  the  minor 
and  better-balanoed  chances  of  the  game,  he  hanrded  every- 
thing for  the  chance  ci  piqueing,  repiqueing,  or  capoting  his 
adyersary.  So  soon  as  the  intervention  ctf  a  game  or  two 
at  piquet,  like  the  music  between  the  acts  of  a  dnuna,  had 
completely  interrupted  our  previous  course  of  conversation^ 
Rashleigh  appeared  to  tire  A  the  game,  and  the  cards  were 
superseded  by  discourse,  in  which  he  assumed  the  lead. 

More  learned  than  soundly  wise,  better  acquainted  with 
men's  minds  than  with  the  moral  principles  that  ought  to 
regulate  them,  he  had  still  powers  of  conversation  which  I 
have  rarely  seen  equalled^  never  excelled.  Of  this  his  manner 
implied  some  consciousness ;  at  least  it  appeared  to  me  that 
he  had  studied  hard  to  improve  his  natural  advantages  of  a 
melodious  voice,  fluent  and  happy  expression,  apt  luiguage, 
and  f enrid  imagination.  He  was  never  loud,  never  overbearing, 
never  so  much  occupied  with  his  own  thoughts  as  to  outrun 
either  the  patience  or  the  comprehension  of  tibiose  he  conversed 
with.  His  ideas  succeeded  each  other  with  the  gentle  but 
unintermitting  flow  of  a  plentiful  and  bounteous  spring ;  while 
I  have  heard  those  of  others  who  aimed  at  distinction  in 
conversation  rush  along  like  the  turbid  gush  from  the  sluice 
of  a  mill-pond,  as  hurried  and  as  easily  exhausted.  It  was 
late  at  night  ere  I  could  part  from  a  companion  so  fascinating ; 
and  when  I  gained  my  own  apartment  it  cost  me  no  smsdl 
eflbrt  to  recall  to  my  mind  the  character  of  Rashleigh,  such  as 
I  had  pictured  him  previous  to  this  tSt&^^4Ae, 

So  effectual,  my  dear  Tresham,  does  the  sense  of  being 
pleased  and  amused  blunt  our  faculties  of  perception  and  dis- 
crimination of  character,  that  I  can  only  compare  it  to  the 
taste  of  certain  fruits,  at  once  luscious  and  poignant,  which 
renders  our  palate  totally  unfit  for  relishing  or  distinguishing 
the  viands  which  are  subsequently  subjected  to  its  criticism. 


CHAPTER  XI 

What  gars  ye  gatmt,  my  menymen  a'  f 

What  gars  ye  look  aae  dreaiy  t 
What  gara  ye  hingyoiir  head  sae  sair 

In  the  castle  oiBalweaiie ? 

Old  Scotch  Ballad, 

Thb  next  morning  ohanoed  to  be  Sunday,  a  day  peculiarly  hard 
to  be  got  rid  of  at  Osbaldintone  Hall ;  for,  after  the  formal  re- 
ligious servioe  of  the  morning  had  becoi  performed,  at  which  all 
the  family  regularly  attended,  it  was  hazd  to  say  upon  which 
individual,  Bashleigh  and  Miss  Vernon  excepted,  the  fiend  of 
ennui  descended  with  the  most  abundant  outpouring  of  his 
spirit.  To  speak  of  my  yesterday's  embarrassment  amused  Sir 
fiildebrand  for  several  minutes,  and  he  congratulated  me  on  my 
deUverance  from  Morpeth  or  Hexham  jail,  as  he  would  have 
done  if  I  had  foUen  in  attempting  to  dear  a  five-barred  gate 
and  got  up  without  hurting  myself. 

'Hast  had  a  lucky  turn,  lad ;  but  do  na  be  over-venturous 
again.  What,  man  1  the  khig's  road  is  free  to  all  men,  be  they 
Whigs,  be  they  Tories.' 

'  On  my  word,  sir,  I  am  innocent  of  interrupting  it ;  and  it 
is  the  most  provoking  thing  on  earth  that  every  person  will 
take  it  for  granted  that  I  am  accessory  to  a  crime  which  I 
despise  and  detest,  and  which  would,  moreover,  deservedly 
forfeit  my  life  to  the  laws  of  my  country/ 

'  Well,  well,  lad,  even  so  be  it.  I  aj^  no  questions ;  no  man 
bound  to  tell  on  hhnsell ;  that's  fair  play,  or  the  devil's  in't.' 

Bashleigh  here  came  to  my  assistance ;  but  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  his  arguments  were  calculated  rather  as  hints  to 
his  father  to  put  on  a  show  of  acquiescence  in  my  declaration  of 
innocence  than  fully  to  establish  it. 

'  In  your  own  house,  my  dear  sir,  and  your  own  nephew — 
you  will  not  surely  persist  in  hurting  his  feelings  by  seeming 
to  discredit  what  he  is  so  strongly  interested  in  affirming.     No 
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doubt  you  are  fully  deeerring  of  all  his  oonfidonoe,  and  I  am 
sure,  were  there  aaything  you  oould  do  to  ansut  him  in  this 
strange  afifair,  he  would  have  recourse  to  yotur  goodneaa  But 
my  cousin  Frank  has  been  dismissed  aa  an  innocent  man,  and 
no  one  is  entitled  to  suppose  him  otherwise.  For  my  part,  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  of  his  innocence;  and  our  family 
honour,  I  conceive,  requires  that  we  should  maintain  it  with 
tongue  and  sword  against  the  whole  country.' 

'Rashleigh,'  said  his  father,  looking  fixedly  at  him,  Hhou 
art  a  sly  loon :  thou  hast  ever  been  too  cunning  for  me,  and  too 
cunning  for  most  folks.  Have  a  care  thou  provena  too  cunning 
for  thysell ;  two  faces  under  one  hood  is  no  true  heraldry.  And 
since  we  talk  of  heraldry,  111  go  and  read  Owillym.' 

This  resolution  he  intimated  with  a  yawn,  resistless  as  that 
of  the  Goddess  in  the  Dtmciad^  which  was  responsively  echoed 
by  his  giant  sons  as  they  dispersed  in  quest  of  the  pastimes  to 
which  their  minds  severally  inclined  them — ^Perde  to  discuss 
a  pot  of  March  beer  with  Uie  steward  in  the  buttery ;  Thorn- 
cliff  to  cut  a  pair  of  cudgels  and  fix  them  in  their  wicker  hilts ; 
John  to  dress  May-flies;  Dickon  to  play  at  pitch-and-toas  by 
himself,  his  right  hand  against  his  left ;  and  Wil^^ed  to  bite  hu 
thumbs  and  hum  himself  into  a  slumber  which  should  last  till 
dinner  time,  if  possible.     Miss  Vernon  had  retired  to  the  library. 

Kaahleigh  and  I  were  left  alone  in  the  old  hall,  from  whidi 
the  servants,  with  their  usual  bustle  and  awkwardness,  had  at 
length  contrived  to  hurry  the  remains  of  our  substantial  break- 
fast. I  took  the  opportunity  to  upbraid  him  with  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  spoken  of  my  affidr  to  his  father,  which  I 
frankly  stated  was  highly  offensive  to  me,  as  it  seemed  rather 
to  exhort  Sir  Hildebrand  to  conceal  his  suspicions  than  to  root 
them  out. 

*  Why,  what  can  I  do,  my  dear  friendT  replied  Rashleigh; 
'  my  father's  disposition  is  so  tenacious  of  suspicions  of  all  kinds 
when  once  they  take  root»  which,  to  do  him  justice,  does  not 
easily  happen,  that  I  have  always  found  it  the  beist  way  to  silence 
him  upon  such  subjects,  instead  of  arguing  with  him.  Thus  I 
get  the  better  of  the  weeds  which  I  cannot  eradicate  by  cutting 
them  over  as  often  as  they  appear,  until  at  length  they  die  away 
of  themselves.  There  is  neither  wisdom  nor  profit  in  disputing 
with  such  a  mind  as  Sir  Hildebrand's,  which  hardens  itseS 
against  conviction,  and  believes  in  its  own  inspirations  as  firmly 
as  we  good  Catholics  do  in  those  of  the  Holy  Father  of  Rome.' 

'  It  is  very  hard,  though,  that  I  should  live  in  the  house  of 
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a  mail)  and  he  a  near  relation  too,  who  will  penist  in  bdieYing 
me  guilty  of  a  highway  robbeiy/ 

'  My  father's  foolish  opinion,  if  one  may  give  that  epithet  to 
any  opinion  of  a  father's,  does  not  afifeot  your  real  innooence ; 
and  as  to  the  disgrace  of  the  faot^  depend  on  it  that,  considered 
in  all  its  bearings,  political  as  well  as  moral.  Sir  HUdebrand 
regards  it  as  a  meritorious  action — a  weakening  of  the  enemy, 
a  spoiling  of  the  Amalekites — and  you  will  stand  the  higher  in 
his  regard  for  your  supposed  accession  to  it.' 

'  I  desire  no  man's  regard,  Mr.  Rashleigh,  on  such  terms  as 
must  sink  me  in  my  own ;  and  I  think  these  injurious  suspicions 
will  afford  a  very  good  reason  for  quitting  Osbaldistone  Hall, 
which  I  shall  do  wheneyer  I  can  oonmiunicate  on  the  subject 
with  my  father.' 

The  dark  countenance  of  Rashleigh,  though  little  accustomed 
to  betray  its  master's  feelings,  exhibited  a  suppressed  smile^ 
which  he  instantly  chastened  by  a  sigh«  I 

'  You  are  a  happy  man,  Fiank ;  you  go  and  come,  as  the 
wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth.  With  your  address,  taiBte,  and 
talents  you  will  soon  find  circles  where  they  will  be  more 

valued  than  amid  the  duU  inmates  of  this  mansion ;  while  I ' 

be  paused. 

'And  what  is  there  in  your  lot  that  can  make  you  or  any 
one  envy  mine-~«n  outcast,  as  I  may  almost  term  myself,  from 
my  father's  house  and  favour  ? ' 

'Ay,  but^'  answered  Rashleigh,  'consider  the  gratified  sense 
of  independence  which  you  must  have  attained  by  a  very 
temporary  sacrifice,  for  such  I  am  sure  yours  will  prove  to  be ; 
consider  the  power  of  acting  as  a  free  agent,  of  cultivating  your 
own  talents  in  the  way  to  which  your  taste  detennines  you, 
and  in  which  you  are  well  qualified  to  distinguish  yourself. 
Fame  and  freedom  are  cheaply  purehased  by  a  few  weeks' 
residence  in  the  North,  even  though  your  place  of  exile  be 
Osbaldistone  Hall.  A  second  Ovid  in  Thrace,  you  have  not  his 
reasons  for  writing  TrMa.* 

'  I  do  not  know,'  said  I,  blushing  as  became  a  young  scribbler, 
'  how  you  should  be  so  well  acquainted  with  my  truant  studies.' 

'There  was  an  emissary  of  your  father's  here  some  time 
since,  a  yoimg  coxcomb,  one  Twineall,  who  informed  me  con- 
cerning your  secret  sacrifices  to  the  Muses,  and  added,  that  some 
,  of  your  verses  had  been  greatly  admired  by  the  best  judges.' 

Tresham,  I  believe  you  are  guiltless  of  having  ever  essayed 
to  build  the  lofty  rhyme;  but  you  must  have  known  in  your 
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day  many  an  apprantioe  and  feUow-onft)  If  not  some  of  the 
maater-maaoDB,  in  the  temple  of  Apollo.  Vanity  ia  their  mii- 
venal  foible,  from  him  who  deoonited  the  shades  of  Twickenham 
to  the  Teriest  scribbler  whom  he  has  lashed  in  his  Ihrndad,  I 
had  my  own  share  of  this  common  failings  and«  without  ccmsider- 
ing  how  little  likely  this  yoong  fellow  Twineall  was  by  taste 
and  habits  either  to  be  acipiainted  with  one  or  two  little  pieces 
of  poetiy  which  I  had  at  times  insinuated  into  Button's  coffee- 
house, or  to  report  the  opinion  of  the  critics  who  frequented 
that  resort  of  wit  and  literature,  I  almost  instantly  gorged  the 
bait ;  which  Bashlei^  peroeiying^  improved  his  opportunity  by 
a  diffident,  yet  apparently  very  anzious,  request  to  be  permitted 
to  see  some  of  my  manuscript  productions. 

'Tou  shall  give  me  an  evening  in  my  own  apartment,'  he 
continued  \  *  for  I  must  soon  lose  tiie  diarms  of  literaiy  society 
for  the  drudgery  of  conuneroe  and  the  coarse  eveiy-day  avoosr 
tioDS  of  the  worid.  I  repeat  it,  that  my  compliance  with  my 
father's  wishes  for  the  advantage  of  my  family  is  indeed  a  sacri- 
fice, especially  ccmsideriiig  the  calm  and  peaceful  profession  to 
which  my  education  destined  me.' 

I  was  vain,  but  not  a  fool,  and  this  hypocrisy  was  too  strong 
for  me  to  swallow.  'Tou  would  not  persuade  me,'  I  replied, 
'  that  you  really  regret  to  exchange  the  situation  of  an  obscure 
Gathwc  priest,  with  all  its  privations,  for  wealth  and  society 
and  the  pleasures  of  the  world  t ' 

Bashleigh  saw  that  he  had  coloured  his  affectation  of 
moderation  too  highly,and  after  a  second's  pause,  during  which, 
I  suppose,  he  calculated  the  degree  of  candour  which  it  was 
necessary  to  use  with  me  (that  being  a  quality  of  which  he 
was  never  needlessly  profuse),  he  answered  with  a  smile^*  At 
my  age,  to  be  condemned,  as  you  say,  to  wealth  and  the  world,  « 
does  not,  indeed,  sound  so  alarming  as  perhaps  it  ought  to  do. 
But^  with  pardon  be  it  spoken,  you  have  mistaken  my  desdnsr 
tion— a  Catholic  priest,  if  you  will,  but  not  an  obscure  one. 
No^  sir,  Bashleigh  Osbaldistone  will  be  more  obscure,  should  he 
rise  to  be  the  richest  citisen  in  London,  than  he  might  have 
been  as  a  member  of  a  church  whose  mimsters,  as  some  one 
says,  *'  set  their  sandall'd  feet  on  princes."  My  fkmily  interest 
at  a  certain  exiled  court  is  high,  and  the  weight  which  that 
court  ought  to  possess,  and  does  possess,  at  Rome  is  yet  higher 
— ^my  talents  not  altogether  inferior  to  the  education  I  have 
received.  In  sober  judgment^  I  might  have  looked  forward  to 
high  eminence  in  the  church ;  in  the  dream  of  fancy,  to  the 
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very  highest  Why  might  not,'  he  added,  laughing,  for  it  was 
part  of  his  manner  to  keep  much  of  his  disoouxse  apparently 
hetwixt  jest  and  earnest — 'why  might  not  Cardinal  Oshaldis- 
tone  have  swayed  the  fortunes  of  empires,  well-bom  and  well- 
oomieoted,  as  well  as  the  low-bom  Maiwrin,  or  Albetoni,  the  son 
of  an  Italian  gardener!' 

'Nay,  I  can  give  you  no  reason  to  the  oontraiy ;  but  in  your 
place  I  i^ould  not  much  r^ret  losing  the  ohance  of  such  pre- 
carious and  inyidious  eleTation.' 

'Neither  would  I,'  he  replied,  'were  I  sure  that  my  present 
establishment  was  more  certain ;  but  that  must  depend  upon 
drcumstanoes,  which  I  can  <Hily  leaxn  by  experience — ^the  dis- 
position of  your  father,  for  example.' 

'Confess  the  truth  without  finesse,  Rashleigh :  you  would 
willingly  know  something  of  him  from  me  t ' 

'  Sinoe,  like  Die  Vernon,  you  make  a  point  of  following  the 
banner  of  the  good  knight  Sincerity,  I  reply — certainly.' 

'Well,  then,  you  will  find  in  my  father  a  man  who  has 
followed  the  paths  of  thriTing  more  for  the  exercise  they  afforded 
to  his  talents  than  for  the  love  of  the  gold  with  which  they  are 
strewed.  His  active  mind  would  have  been  happy  in  any  situa- 
tbn  which  gave  it  scope  for  exertion,  though  that  exertion  had 
been  its  sole  reward.  But  his  wealth  has  accumulated  because, 
moderate  and  frugal  in  his  habits,  no  new  sources  of  expense  have 
occurred  to  dispose  of  ins  increasing  income.  He  is  a  man  who 
hates  dissimulation  in  others,  never  practises  it  himself,  and 
is  peculiarly  alert  in  discovering  motives  through  the  colouring 
■of  language.  Himself  silent  by  habit,  he  is  readily  disgusted 
by  great  talkers,  the  rather  that  the  droumstances  by  which 
he  is  most  interested  afford  no  great  scope  for  conversation. 
He  is  severely  strict  in  the  duties  of  religion ;  but  you  have  no 
reason  to  fear  his  interference  with  yours,  for  he  regards  tolerar 
tion  as  a  sacred  principle  of  political  economy.  But  if  you  have 
any  Jaoobitical  partialities,  as  is  naturally  to  be  supposed,  you 
wiU  do  well  to  suppress  them  in  his  presence,  as  well  as  the  least 
tendency  to  the  high-flying  or  Tory  principles ;  for  he  holds 
both  in  utter  detestation.  For  the  rest,  his  word  is  his  own 
bond,  and  must  be  the  law  of  all  who  act  under  him.  He  will 
fail  in  his  duty  to  no  one,  and  will  permit  no  one  to  fail  towards 
him ;  to  cultivate  his  favour,  you  must  execute  his  commands, 
inst^  of  echoing  his  sentiments.  His  greatest  f^dlings  arise 
out  of  prejudices  connected  with  his  own  profession,  or  rather 
his  exclusive  devotion  to  it,  which  makes  lum  see  littie  worthy 
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of  pmiae  or  attention  unlew  it  be  in  some  measure  oonnected 
with  conimeroe.' 

'  O  rare-painted  portrait  I '  exclaimed  Bashleigh,  when  I  was 
Bilent.  *  Vandyke  waa  a  dauber  to  you,  Frank.  I  see  thj  aire 
before  me  in  all  hia  atrength  and  weakness — bloving  and  honour- 
ing the  King  as  a  aort  of  lord  mayor  of  the  empire,  or  chief  of 
the  Board  of  Trade;  venerating  the  Common8»  for  the  acta 
regulating  the  export  trade;  and  respecting  the  Peera,  because 
the  Lord  Chancellor  sits  on  a  woolsacSiu' 

'Mine  was  a  likeneas,  Rashleigh;  yours  Is  a  caricature. 
But  in  return  for  the  carte  du  pay  whidi  I  have  unfolded  to 
you,  give  me  some  lights  on  the  geography  of  the  unknown 
lands * 

'On  which  you  are  wrecked,'  said  Rashleigh.  'It  is  not 
worth  while :  it  is  no  Isle  of  Calypso,  umbrageous  with  shade 
and  intricate  with  silvan  labyrin^ ;  but  a  hire  ragged  North- 
umbrian moor,  with  as  little  to  interest  curiosity  as  to  delight 
the  eye.  You  may  descry  it  in  all  its  nakedness  in  half  an 
hour's  survey,  as  well  as  if  I  were  to  lay  it  down  before  you  by 
line  and  compass.' 

'  0,  but  something  there  is  worthy  a  more  attentive  survey. 
What  say  you  to  Miss  Vernon  t  Does  not  she  form  an 
interesting  object  in  the  landscape,  were  all  round  as  rude  as 
Iceland's  coast  % ' 

I  could  plainly  perceive  that  Rashleigh  disliked  the  topic 
now  presented  to  him ;  but  my  frank  communication  had  given 
me  the  advantageous  title  to  make  inquiries  in  my  turn. 
Rashleigh  felt  this,  and  found  himself  obliged  to  follow  my  lead, 
however  difficult  he  might  find  it  to  play  his  cards  succesisf  ully. 
'  I  have  known  less  of  Mias  Vernon,'  he  said,  '  for  some  time 
than  I  was  wont  to  do  formerly.  In  early  age  I  was  her  tutcMr; 
but^  as  ahe  advanced  towards  womanhood,  my  various  avoca- 
tions, the  gravity  of  the  professi<»i  to  which  I  was  destined, 
the  peculiar  nature  of  her  engagements — our  mutual  situation, 
in  short,  rendered  a  dose  and  constant  intimacy  dangerous  and 
improper.  I  believe  Miss  Vernon  might  consider  my  reserve 
as  unkindness,  but  it  was  my  duty ;  I  felt  as  much  as  she 
seemed  to  do  when  compelled  to  give  way  to  prudence.  But 
where  was  the  safety  in  cultivating  an  intimacy  with  a  beauti- 
ful and  susceptible  girl,  whose  hearty  you  are  aware,  must  be 
given  either  to  the  cloister  or  to  a  betrothed  husband  f ' 

< The  cloister  or  a  betrothed  husband!'  I  edioed;  'is  that 
the  alternative  destined  for  Mias  Vexnon  ? ' 
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'It  is  indeed,'  said  Baahleigh,  with  a  edgh.  *I  need  not^  I 
sappose,  oaution  j<m  against  the  danger  of  oaltiTating  too 
oloeely  the  f rienddiip  of  Miss  Vernon ;  yon  are  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  know  how  far  you  oan  indulge  yourself  in  her 
society  with  safety  to  yourself  and  justice  to  her.  But  I  warn 
you  that,  considering  her  ardent  temper,  you  must  let  your 
experience  keep  guard  oyer  her  as  well  as  yourself,  for  the 
specimen  of  yest^day  may  senre  to  show  her  extreme  thought- 
lessness and  neglect  of  decorum/ 

There  was  something,  I  was  sensible,  of  truth  as  well  as 
good  sense  in  all  this;  it  seemed  to  be  given  as  a  friendly 
warning,  and  I  had  no  right  to- take  it  amiss ;  yet  I  felt  I  could 
with  pleasure  have  run  Rashleigh  Osbaldistone  through  the  body 
all  the  time  he  was  speaking. 

'  The  deuce  take  his  insolence  1 '  was  my  internal  meditation. 
'  Woidd  he  wish  me  to  infer  that  Miss  Vernon  had  fallen  in  love 
with  that  hatchet-face  of  his,  and  become  degraded  so  low  as 
to  require  his  shyness  to  cure  her  of  an  imprudent  passion  f  I 
will  have  his  meaning  from  him,'  was  my  resolution, '  if  I  should 
drag  it  out  with  cart-ropes.' 

For  this  purpose  I  placed  my  temper  under  as  accurate  a 
guard  as  I  could,  and  observed,  '  That^  for  a  lady  of  her  good 
sense  and  acquired  accomplishments,  it  was  to  be  regretted  that 
liiss  Vernon's  manners  were  rather  blunt  and  rustic' 

'Frank  and  unreserved,  at  least,  to  the  extreme,'  replied 
Rashleigh;  'yet,  trust  me,  she  has  an  excellent  heart  To  tell 
you  the  trutb^  should  she  continue  her  extreme  aversion  to  the 
cloister  and  to  her  destined  husband,  and  should  my  own 
labours  in  the  mine  of  Plutus  promise  to  secure  me  a  decent 
independence,  I  shall  think  of  renewing  our  acquaintance  and 
sharing  it  with  Miss  Vernon.' 

'With  all  his  fine  voice  and  well-tumed  periods,'  thought  I, 
Uhis  same  Rashleigh  Osbaldistone  is  the  ugliest  and  most  con- 
ceited coxcomb  I  ever  met  with.' 

'But,'  continued  Rashleigh,  as  if  thinking  aloud,  'I  should 
not  like  to  supplant  Thomdiff.' 

'  Supplant  ThomcliiF !  Is  your  brother  ThomcUft^'I  inquired, 
with  great  surprise,  '  the  destined  husband  of  Diana  Vernon  f ' 

'Why,  ay;  her  father's  commands,  and  a  certain  family 
contract)  destine  her  to  marry  one  of  Sir  Hildebrand's  sons.  A 
dispensation  has  been  obtained  from  Rome  to  Diana  Vernon  to 
many  "Blank"  Osbaldistone,  Esq.,  son  of  Sir  Hildebrand  Osbal- 
distone of  Osbaldistone  Hall,  Bart.,  and  so  forth ;  and  it  only 
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remains  to  pitoh  upon  the  bappy  man  whoae  name  shall  fill 
the  gap  in  the  manuaoript.  Now,  as  Peroie  is  seldom  aobei^ 
my  &ther  pitched  on  Tbomoliff  as  the  second  prop  of  the 
family,  and  therefore  most  proper  to  cany  on  the  line  of  the 
Osbaldistones.' 

'The  young  lady/  said  I,  forcing  myself  to  assome  an  air 
of  pleasantry,  which,  I  believe,  became  me  extremely  ill,  'would 
perhaps  have  been  inclined  to  look  a  little  lower  on  the  family 
tree  for  the  branch  to  which  she  was  desirous  of  dinging.' 

'I  cannot  say,'  he  replied.  'There  is  room  for  little  choice 
in  our  family :  Dick  is  a  gambler,  John  a  boor,  and  Wilfred  an 
ass.  I  believe  my  father  really  nuwle  the  best  selection  for  poor 
Die  after  all.' 

'  The  present  company,'  said  I,  '  being  always  excepted.' 

'0,  my  destination  to  the  church  placed  me  out  of  the 
question ;  otherwise  I  will  not  affect  to  aay  that,  qualified  by 
my  education  both  to  instruct  and  guide  Miss  Vernon,  I  might 
not  have  been  a  more  creditable  choice  than  any  of  my 
elders.' 

'  And  so  thought  the  young  lady,  doubtless  t ' 

'You  are  not  to  suppose  so,'  answered  Rashleigh,  with  an 
affectation  of  denial  which  was  contrived  to  convey  the 
strongest  affinnation  the  case  admitted  of.  '  Friendship — only 
friendship— formed  the  tie  betwixt  us,  and  the  tender  aflfoction 
of  an  opening  mind  to  its  only  instructor.  Love  came  not  near 
us;  I  told  you  I  was  wise  in  time.' 

I  felt  little  inclination  to  pursue  this  conversation  any 
farther,  and,  shaking  myself  dear  of  Bashleigh,  withdrew  to  my 
own  apartment,  whicb^  I  recollect,  I  traversed  with  much 
vehemence  of  agitation,  repeating  aloud  the  expressions  which 
had  most  offended  me.  '  Susceptible— ardent — ^tender  affection 
— ^lovel  Diana  Vernon,  the  most  beautiful  creature  I  ever 
beheld,  in  love  with  him,  the  bandy-legged,  bull-necked,  limping 
scoundrel  I  Bichard  the  Third  in  all  but  his  hiunp>back !  And 
yet  the  opportunities  he  must  have  had  during  his  cursed 
course  of  lectures ;  and  the  fellow's  flowing  and  easy  strain  of 
sentiment ;  and  her  extreme  seclusion  frcxn  every  one  who  qpoke 
and  acted  with  common  sense ;  ay,  and  her  obvious  pique  at 
him,  mixed  with  admiration  of  his  talents,  which  looked  as  like 
the  result  of  neglected  attaehment  as  anything  else.  Wdl,  and 
what  is  it  to  me  that  I  should  stonn  and  rage  at  iti  Is  Diana 
Yeraaa  the  fint  pretty  girl  that  has  loved  or  married  an  ugly 
fellowt    And  if  she  were  free  of  every  Osbaldistone  of  than, 
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what  ooQcem  b  it  of  mine !   A  Catholic,  a  Jacobite,  a  temoagant 
into  the  boot ;  for  me  to  look  that  way  were  utter  madness.' 

By  throwing  such  reflections  on  the  flame  of  my  displeasure, 
I  subdued  it  into  a  sort  of  smouldering  heart-burning,  and 
appeared  at  the  dinner-table  in  as  sulky  a  humour  as  could 
wdl  be  imagined. 


CHAPTER  XII 

Drank  t— «iid  apeak  panot ! — and  aqmibble  t — swaflger  t — 
Swear  I — and  duoouxse  fustian  with  one's  own  ahaoow  f 

Othxllo. 

I  HAYB  already  told  you,  my  dear  Treaham,  what  probably  was 
no  news  to  you,  that  my  principal  fault  was  an  unoonqueraUe 
pitch  of  pride,  which  exposed  me  to  frequent  mortification.  I 
had  not  even  whispered  to  myself  that  I  loved  Diana  Vernon ; 
yet  no  sooner  did  I  hear  Rashleigh  talk  of  her  as  a  prize  which 
he  might  stoop  to  cany  off  or  neglect  at  his  pleasure  than 
every  step  which  the  poor  girl  had  taken,  in  the  innocence  and 
openness  of  her  hearty  to  form  a  sort  of  friendship  with  me 
seemed  in  my  eyes  the  most  insulting  coquetry.  *  Sob !  she 
would  secure  me  as  a  pis  aUer^  I  suppose,  in  case  Mr.  Baahleigh 
Osbaldistone  should  not  take  compassion  upon  her  I  but  I  wiD 
satisfy  her  that  I  am  not  a  person  to  be  trepanned  in  that 
manner;  I  will  make  her  sensible  that  I  see  through  her  arts, 
and  that  I  scorn  them.' 

I  did  not  reflect  for  a  moment  that  all  this  indignation, 
which  I  had  no  right  whatever  to  entertain,  proved  that  I  was 
anything  but  indifferent  to  Miss  Vernon's  charms ;  and  I  sate 
down  to  table  in  high  ill-humour  with  her  and  all  the 
daughters  of  Eve. 

Miss  Vernon  heard  me,  with  surprise,  return  ungracious 
answers  to  one  or  two  playful  strokes  of  satire  which  she  threw 
out  with  her  usual  freedom  of  speech ;  but,  having  no  suspicion 
that  offence  was  meant,  she  only  replied  to  my  rude  repartees 
with  jests  somewhat  similar,  but  polished  by  her  good  temper, 
though  pointed  by  her  wit.  At  length  she  perceived  I  was  really 
out  of  humour,  and  answered  one  of  my  rude  speeches  thus : 
'They  say,  Mr.  Frank,  that  one  may  gather  sense  from  fools : 
I  heard  cousin  Wilfred  refuse  to  play  any  longer  at  cudgels  the 
other  day  with  cousin  Thomie,  because  cousin  Thomie  got 
angry  and  struck  harder  than  the  rules  of  amicable  combat,  it 
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Beems,  pennitted.  '^  Were  I  to  break  your  head  in  good  earnest^" 
quoth  honest  Wilfred,  "  I  oare  not  how  angiy  you  are,  for  I 
i^ould  do  it  80  much  the  more  easily;  but  it's  hard  I  should 
get  raps  over  the  costard  and  only  pay  you  back  in  make- 
belieres.''    Do  you  understand  the  moral  of  this,  Frank  1 ' 

'I  have  never  felt  myself  under  the  necessity,  madam,  of 
studying  how  to  extract  the  slender  portion  of  sense  with  wMch 
this  family  season  their  conyersation.' 

'  Necessity  1  and  madam  1  You  surprise  me^  Mr.  Osbaldis- 
tone.' 

<  I  am  unfortunate  in  doing  so.' 

*  Am  I  to  suppose  that  this  capricious  tone  is  serious,  or  is 
it  only  assumed  to  make  your  good-humour  more  valuable !' 

'  Yon  have  a  right  to  the  attention  of  so  many  gentlemen  in 
this  family,  Miss  Vernon,  that  it  cannot  be  worth  your  while  to 
Inquire  into  the  cause  of  my  stupidity  and  bad  spirits.' 

*  What  r  she  said,  'am  I  to  imderstand,  then,  that  you  have 
deserted  my  faction  and  gone  over  to  the  enemy  1 ' 

Then,  looking  across  the  table  and  observing  that  Rashleigh, 
who  was  seated  opposite,  was  watching  us  with  a  singular  ex- 
pression of  interest  on  his  harsh  features,  she  continued, 

'  Horrible  thought  t    Ay,  now  I  see  'tb  trae, 
For  the  grim-yiBaged  Baahleigh  amiles  on  me, 
And  points  at  thee  for  his  t 

Well,  thank  Heaven  and  the  unprotected  state  which  has  taught 
me  endurance,  I  do  not  take  offence  easily;  and  that  I  may  not 
be  forced  to  quarrel,  whether  I  like  it  or  no^  I  have  the  honour, 
earlier  than  usual,  to  wish  you  a  happy  digestion  of  your  dinner 
and  your  bad  humour.' 

And  she  left  the  table  accordingly. 

Upon  Miss  Vernon's  departure  I  found  myself  very  little 
satisfied  with  my  own  conduct.  I  had  hurled  back  offered 
kindness,  of  which  circumstances  had  but  lately  pointed  out 
the  honest  sincerity,  and  I  had  but  just  stopped  short  of  in- 
sulting the  beautiful,  and,  as  she  had  said  wiUi  some  emphasiB, 
the  unprotected  being  by  whom  it  was  proffered.  My  conduct 
seemed  brutal  in  my  own  eyes.  To  combat  or  drown  these 
painful  reflections  I  applied  myself  more  frequently  than  usual 
to  the  wine  which  drculated  on  the  table. 

The  agitated  state  of  my  feelings  combined  with  my  habits 
of  temperance  to  give  rapid  effect  to  the  beverage.  Habitual 
tcqpens  I  believe^  acquire  the  power  of  soaking  themselves  with 

IV  8 
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a  quantity  of  liquor  that  does  little  more  than  muddy  those  in- 
tellects which,  in  their  sober  state,  are  none  of  the  clearest; 
but  men  who  are  strangers  to  the  yioe  of  drunkenness  as  a 
habit  are  more  powerfully  acted  upon  by  intoxicating  liquors. 
My  spirits,  once  aroused,  became  extravagant ;  I  talked  a  great 
deal,  argued  upon  what  I  knew  nothing  o^  told  stories  of  which 
I  forgot  the  point»  then  laughed  immoderately  at  my  own  f oiget- 
fulness ;  I  accepted  several  bets  without  having  the  least  judg- 
ment ;  I  challenged  the  giant  John  to  wrestle  with  me,  although 
he  had  kept  the  ring  at  Hexham  for  a  year  and  I  never  tried 
so  much  as  a  single  fall. 

My  uncle  had  the  goodness  to  interpose  and  prevent  this 
consummation  of  drunken  folly,  which,  I  suppose,  would  have 
otherwise  ended  in  my  neck  being  broken. 

It  has  even  been  reported  by  maHgners  that  I  sung  a  song 
while  under  this  vinous  influence ;  but^  as  I  remember  nothing 
of  it^  and  never  attempted  to  turn  a  tune  in  all  my  life  before 
or  since,  I  would  willingly  hope  there  is  no  actual  foundation 
for  the  calumny.  I  was  absurd  enough  without  this  exaggeration. 
Without  positively  locong  my  senses,  I  speedUy  lost  all  command 
of  my  temper,  and  my  impetuous  passions  whirled  me  onward 
at  their  pleasure.  I  had  sate  down  sulky  and  discontented,  and 
disposed  to  be  silent;  the  wine  rendered  me  loquadouB,  dis- 
putatious, and  quarrelsome.  I  contradicted  whatever  was 
asserted,  and  attacked*  without  any  respect  to  my  uncle's 
table,  both  his  politics  and  his  religion.  The  afieoted  modenir 
tion  of  Rashleigh,  which  he  well  knew  how  to  qualify  with 
irritating  ingredients,  was  even  more  provoking  to  me  than  the 
noisy  and  bullying  language  of  his  obstreperous  brothers.  My 
uncle,  to  do  him  justice,  endeavoured  to  bring  us  to  order; 
but  his  authority  was  lost  amidst  the  tumult  of  wine  and 
passion.  At  length,  frantic  at  some  real  or  supposed  injurious 
insinuation,  I  actually  struck  Rashleigh  with  my  fist.  No 
Stoic  philosopher,  superior  to  his  own  passion  and  that  of 
others,  could  have  received  an  insult  with  a  higher  degree  of 
scorn.  What  he  himself  did  not  think  it  apparently  worth 
while  to  resent^  Thomcliff  resented  for  him.  Swoids  were 
drawn  and  we  exchanged  one  or  two  passes,  when  the  other 
brothers  separated  us  by  main  force ;  and  I  shall  never  forget 
the  diabolical  sneer  which  writhed  Rashleigh's  wayward  features 
as  I  was  forced  from  the  apartment  by  the  main  strength  of 
two  of  these  youthful  Titans.  They  secured  me  in  my  apart- 
ment by  locking  the  door,  and  I  heard  them,  to  my  inexpress- 
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ible  rage,  laugh  heartily  aa  they  deeoended  the  atairs.  I 
essayed  in  my  fuxy  to  break  out ;  but  the  window-grates  and 
the  strength  of  a  door  clenched  with  iron  resisted  my  efforts. 
At  length  I  threw  myself  on  my  bed,  and  fell  asleep  amidst 
TOWS  of  dire  reyenge  to  be  taken  in  the  ensuing  day. 

But  with  the  morning  cool  repentance  came.  1  felt  in  the 
keenest  manner  the  yiolence  and  absurdity  of  my  conduct,  and 
was  obliged  to  confess  that  wine  and  passion  had  lowered  my 
inteUects  even  below  those  of  Wilfred  Osbaldistone,  whom  I 
held  in  so  much  contempt.  My  uncomfortable  reflections  were 
by  no  means  soothed  by  meditating  the  necessity  of  an  apology 
for  my  improper  behayiour,  and  recollecting  that  Miss  Yemon 
must  be  a  witness  of  my  submission.  T^  impropriety  and 
unkindness  of  my  conduct  to  her  personally  added  not  a  little 
to  these  galling  considerations,  and  for  thw  I  could  not  even 
plead  the  miserable  excuse  of  intoxication. 

Under  all  these  aggravating  feelings  of  shame  and  degrada- 
tion I  descended  to  the  breakfast-hall,  like  a  criminal  to 
receive  sentence.  It  chanced  that  a  hard  frost  had  rendered  it 
impossible  to  take  out  the  hounds,  so  that  I  had  the  additional 
mortification  to  meet  the  family,  excepting  only  Eashleigh  and 
Miss  Yemon,  in  full  divan,  surrounding  tibe  cold  venison-pasty 
and  chine  of  beef.  They  were  in  high  glee  as  I  entered,  and 
I  could  easily  imagine  that  the  jests  were  furnished  at  my 
expense.  In  fact,  what  I  was  disposed  to  consider  with  serious 
pain  was  regarded  as  an  exceUent  good  joke  by  my  uncle  and 
the  greater  part  of  my  cousins.  Sir  HUdebrand,  while  he 
rallied  me  on  the  exploits  of  the  preceding  evening,  swore  he 
thought  a  yoimg  fellow  had  better  be  thrice  drunk  in  one  day 
than  sneak  sober  to  bed  like  a  Presbyterian  and  leave  a  batdi 
of  honest  fellows  and  a  double  quart  of  daret.  And,  to  back 
this  consolatory  speech,  he  poured  out  a  large  bumper  of 
brandy,  exhortmg  me  to  swaUow  'a  hair  of  the  dog  that  had 
bit  me.' 

'Never  mind  these  lads  laughing^  nevoy/  he  continued; 
'  they  would  have  been  all  as  great  millLsops  as  yourself  had 
I  not  nursed  them,  as  one  may'  say,  on  the  toast  and 
tankard.' 

Ill-nature  was  not  the  fault  of  my  cousins  in  general )  they 
saw  I  was  vexed  and  hurt  at  the  reoc^ections  of  the  preceding 
evening,  and  endeavoured,  with  clumsy  kindness,  to  remove 
the  painful  impression  they  had  made  on  me.  Thomcliff 
alone  looked  sidlen  and  unreconciled.    This  young  man  had 
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never  liked  me  from  the  beginning;  and  in  the  maib  of 
attention  ooeadonally  shown  me  by  1^  brothersy  awkward  as 
they  were,  he  alone  had  never  jcnned.  If  it  was  tnie^  of 
which,  however,  I  b^gan  to  have  my  doubts,  that  he  was 
considered  by  the  family,  or  regarded  himself  as  the  destined 
husband  of  Miss  Vernon,  a  sentiment  of  jealoosy  might  have 
sprung  up  in  his  mind  from  the  maiked  predOection  which  it 
was  that  young  lady's  pleasure  to  show  for  one  whom  Thom- 
oliff  mighty  perhaps,  think  likely  to  become  a  dangerous 
rivaL 

Bashleigh  at  last  entered,  his  visage  as  daik  as  mourning 
weed,  brooding,  I  could  not  but  doubt^  over  the  unjustifiable 
and  disgraceful  insult  I  had  offered  to  him.  I  had  already 
settled  in  my  own  mind  how  I  was  to  behave  on  the  occasion, 
and  had  schooled  myself  to  believe  that  true  honour  consisted 
not  in  defending,  but  in  apologising  for,  an  injury  so  much 
disproportioned  to  any  provocation  I  mi^t  have  to  allege. 

I  therefore  hastened  to  meet  Rashleigh,  and  to  express 
myself  in  the  highest  degree  sorry  for  the  violence  with  which 
I  had  acted  on  the  preceding  evening. 

'No  circumstances,'  I  said,  'could  have  wrung  from  me  a 
single  word  of  apology  save  my  own  consciousness  of  the 
impropriety  of  my  behaviour.  I  hoped  my  cousin  would 
accept  of  my  regrets  so  sincerely  offered,  and  consider  how 
much  of  my  misconduct  was  owing  to  the  excessive  hospitality 
of  Osbaldistone  Hall.' 

'  He  shall  be  friends  with  thee,  lad,'  cried  the  honest  knight^ 
in  the  full  effusion  of  his  heart,  'or  d — ^n  me,  if  I  call  him  son 
more!  Why,  Rashie,  dost  stand  there  like  a  log t  "Sony  for 
it"  is  all  a  gentleman  can  say,  if  he  happens  to  do  anyUiing 
awiy,  especially  over  his  daret.  I  served  in  Hounslow,  and 
should  know  something,  I  think,  of  affidrs  of  honour.  Let  me 
hear  no  more  of  this,  imd  well  go  in  a  body  and  rummage  oat 
the  badger  in  Biritenwood  Bank.' 

Rashleigh's  face  resembled,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  no 
other  countenance  that  I  ever  saw.  But  this  singularity  lay 
not  only  in  the  features,  but  in  the  mode  of  changing  their 
expression.  Other  coimtenances,  in  altering  from  grief  to  joy, 
or  from  anger  to  satisfaction,  pass  through  some  brief  interval 
ere  the  expression  of  the  predominant  passion  supersedes 
entirely  that  of  its  predecessor.  There  is  a  sort  of  twilight^ 
like  that  between  the  clearing  up  of  the  darkness  and  the 
rismg  of  the  sun,  while  the  swollen  muscles  subside,  the  dark 
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^e  cleoTBy  the  forehead  relaxes  and  expands  itself,  and  the 
whole  countenanoe  loses  its  sterner  shades  and  beoomes  serene 
and  placid.  Rashleigh's  face  exhibited  none  of  these  gradar 
Haaa,  but  changed  almoet  instantaneously  from  the  expression 
of  one  passion  to  that  of  the  contrary.  I  can  compare  it  to 
nothing  but  the  sudden  shifting  of  a  scene  in  the  theatre^ 
where,  at  the  whistle  of  the  prompter,  a  cavern  disappears 
and  a  grove  arises. 

My  attention  waa  strongly  arrested  by  this  peculiarity  on 
the  present  occasion.  At  Baahleigh's  first  entrance,  *  bla(^  he 
stood  as  night  I'  With  the  same  inflexible  countenance  he 
heard  my  excuse  and  his  father's  exhortation ;  and  it  was  not 
until  Sir  Hildebrand  had  done  speaking  that  the  cloud  cleared 
away  at  once,  and  he  expressed  in  the  kindest  and  most  civil 
terms  his  perfect  satisfaction  with  the  very  handsome  apology 
I  hadoffeied. 

'Indeed,'  he  said,  'I  have  so  poor  a  brain  myself,  when  I 
impose  on  it  the  least  burden  beyond  my  usual  three  glasses, 
that  I  have  only,  like  honest  Gassio^  a  very  vague  reooUection 
of  the  confusion  of  last  night — ^remember  a  mass  of  things,  but 
nothing  distinctly— a  quarrel,  but  nothing  wherefore.  So,  mv 
dear  cousin,'  he  continued,  shaking  me  kindly  by  the  han<i, 
'conceive  how  much  I  am  relieved  by  finding  that  I  have  to 
receive  an  apology,  instead  of  having  to  make  one.  I  wiU  not 
have  a  word  said  upon  the  subject  more;  I  should  be  very 
foolish  to  institute  any  scrutiny  into  an  account  when  the 
balance,  which  I  expected  to  be  against  me,  has  been  so  un- 
expectedly and  agreeably  struck  in  my  favour.  Tou  see,  Mr. 
Osbaldistone^  I  am  practising  the  language  of  Lombard  Street^ 
and  qualifying  myself  for  my  new  calling.' 

As  I  was  about  to  answer,  and  raised  my  eyes  for  the  pur- 
pose, they  encountered  those  of  Miss  Vernon,  who,  having 
entmd  the  room  unobserved  during  the  conversation,  had 
given  it  her  dose  attention.  Abashed  and  confounded,  I  fixed 
my  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  made  my  escape  to  the  breakfast- 
table,  where  I  herded  among  my  busy  cousins. 

My  ujdde,  that  the  events  ot  the  preceding  day  might  not 
pass  out  of  our  memory  without  a  practical  moral  lesson,  took 
occasion  to  give  Bashleigh  and  me  his  serious  advice  to  correct 
our  milksop  habits,  as  he  termed  them,  and  gradually  to  inure 
our  brains  to  bear  a  gentlemanlike  quantity  of  liquor  without 
brawls  or  breaking  of  heads.  He  recommended  that  we  should 
piddling  with  a  regular  quart  of  claret  per  day,  which, 
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with  the  aid  of  Maroh  beer  and  biandyi  made  a  handsome  com- 
petenoe  for  a  begumer  m  the  art  of  toping.  And,  for  onr 
encouragement,  he  assured  us  that  he  had  known  many  a  man 
who  had  lived  to  our  years  without  having  drunk  a  pint  of 
wine  at  a  sitting,  who  yet,  by  falling  into  honest  company  and 
following  hearty  example,  haa  afterwaxds  been  numbered  among 
the  best  good  fellows  of  the  time,  and  could  cany  off  their 
six  bottles  under  their  belt  quietly  and  comfortably  without 
brawling  or  babbling,  and  be  neither  sick  nor  sorry  the  next 
morning. 

Sage  as  this  advice  was,  and  comfortable  as  was  the  prospect 
it  held  out  to  me,  I  profited  but  little  by  the  exhortation; 
partly,  perhaps,  because,  as  often  as  I  raised  my  eyes  from  the 
table,  I  observed  Miss  Vernon's  looks  fixed  on  me,  in  which  I 
thought  I  could  read  grave  compassion  blended  with  regret  and 
displeasure.  I  began  to  consider  how  I  should  seek  a  scene  of 
explanation  and  apology  with  her  also^  when  she  gave  me  to 
tmderstand  she  was  deiermined  to  save  me  the  trouble  of 
soliciting  an  interview.  ^Cousin  Francis,'  she  said,  addressing 
me  by  tiie  same  title  she  used  to  give  to  the  other  Osbaldis- 
tones,  although  I  had,  properly  speaJdng,  no  title  to  be  called 
her  kinsman,  'I  have  encountered  this  morning  a  difficult 
passage  in  the  Divina  Cammedia  of  Dante ;  will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  step  to  the  library  and  give  me  your  assistance  t 
And  when  you  have  unearthed  for  me  the  meaning  of  the 
obscure  Florentine,  we  will  join  the  rest  at  Birkenwood  Bank, 
and  see  their  luck  at  imearthing  the  badger.' 

I  signified,  of  course,  my  readiness  to  wait  upon  her.  Rash- 
leigh  made  an  offer  to  accompany  us.  '  I  am  something  better 
skSled,'  he  said,  'at  tracking  the  sense  of  Dante  through  the 
metaphors  and  elisicms  of  his  wild  and  gloomy  poem  than  at 
hunting  the  poor  inoffensive  hermit  yonder  out  of  his  cave.' 

*  Pardon  me,  Rashleigh,'  said  Miss  Vernon ;  'but,  as  you  are 
to  occupy  Mr.  Francis's  place  in  the  counting-house,  you  must 
surrender  to  him  the  charge  of  your  pupil's  education  at 
Osbaldistone  Hall.  We  shall  call  you  in,  however,  if  there  is 
any  occasion ;  so  pray  do  not  look  so  grave  upon  it.  Besides, 
it  is  a  shame  to  you  not  to  tmderstand  field-sports.  What  will 
you  do  should  our  imde  in  Crane  Alley  ask  you  the  signs  by 
which  you  track  a  badger  1 ' 

'Ay,  true,  Die — ^true,'  said  Sir  Hildebrand,  with  a  sigh.  'I 
misdoubt  Rashleigh  will  be  found  short  at  the  leap  when  he  is 
put  to  the  trial.    An  he  would  ha'  learned  useful  knowledge 
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like  hiB  brothers,  he  was  bred  up  where  it  grew,  I  wuss ;  but 
French  antics  and  book-leamingy  with  the  new  turnips  and  the 
rats  and  the  Hanoyerians,  ha'  changed  the  world  that  I  ha' 
known  in  Old  England.  But  oome  sJong  with  iis,  Rashie,  and 
cany  my  hunting-staff,  man;  thy  cousin  lacks  none  of  thy 
company  as  now,  and  I  wonna  ha'  Die  crossed.  It's  ne'er  be 
said  there  was  but  one  woman  in  Osbaldistone  Hall,  and  she 
died  for  lack  of  her  will.' 

Rashleigh  followed  his  father,  as  he  commanded,  not, 
however,  ere  he  had  whispered  to  Diana,  '  I  suppose  I  must  in 
discretion  bring  the  courtier  Ceremony  in  my  company,  and 
knock  when  I  approach  the  door  of  the  library  1 ' 

'No,  no»  Rashleigh,'  said  Miss  Yemon;  'dismiss  from  your 
company  the  false  arohimage  Dissimulation,  and  it  will  better 
ensure  your  free  access  to  our  classical  consultations.' 

So  saying,  she  led  the  way  to  the  library,  and  I  followed — 
like  a  criminal,  I  was  going  to  say,  to  execution;  but,  as  I 
bethink  me,  I  have  used  the  simile  once,  if  not  twice,  before. 
Without  any  simile  at  all,  then,  I  followed,  with  a  sense  of 
awkward  and  conscious  embarrassment  which  I  would  have 
given  a  great  deal  to  shake  off.  I  thought  it  a  degrading  and 
imworthy  feeling  to  attend  one  on  such  an  occasion,  baying 
breathed  the  air  of  the  Continent  long  enough  to  have  imbibed 
the  notion  that  lightness,  gallantry,  and  something  approaching 
to  well-bred  self-assurance  should  distinguish  tibe  gentleman 
whom  a  fair  lady  selects  for  her  companion  in  a  tite-dhtSte. 

My  English  feelings,  however,  were  too  many  for  my  French 
education,  and  I  made,  I  believe,  a  very  pitiful  figure  when 
Miss  Vernon,  seating  herself  majestically  in  a  huge  elbow-chair 
in  the  library,  like  a  judge  about  to  hear  a  cause  of  importance, 
signed  to  me  to  take  a  chair  opposite  to  her  (which  I  did, 
much  like  the  poor  feUow  who  is  going  to  be  tried),  and  entered 
upon  conversation  in  a  tone  of  bitter  irony. 
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Dire  wu  his  thooffht,  who  first  in  nomm  steep'd 
The  weapon  fonn'd  for  slauj^ter ;  direr  his, 
And  worthier  of  damnation,  who  instiU'd 
The  mortal  venom  in  the  social  oap» 
To  fill  the  veins  with  death  instead  of  life. 

*  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Francis  Osbaldistone,'  said  Miss  YemoOy 
with  the  air  of  one  who  thought  herself  fully  entitled  to  assume 
the  privilege  of  ironical  reproach  which  she  was  pleased  to 
exert)  'your  character  improves  upon  us,  sir;  I  could  not  have 
thought  that  it  was  in  you.  Yesterday  might  be  considered  as 
your  assay-piece,  to  prove  ^urself  entitled  to  be  free  of  the 
corporation  of  Osbaldistone  Hall ;  but  it  was  a  masterpiece.' 

*  I  am  quite  sensible  of  my  ill-breeding,  Miss  Yemon,  and 
I  can  only  say  for  myself  that  I  had  received  some  com- 
mxmications  hy  which  my  spirits  were  unusually  agitated.  I 
am  conscious  I  was  impertinent  and  absurd.' 

*  You  do  yourself  great  injustice,'  said  the  merciless  monitor : 
'  you  have  contrived,  by  what  I  saw  and  have  since  heard,  to 
exhibit  in  the  course  of  one  evening  a  happy  display  of  all  the 
various  masterly  qualifications  which  distinguish  your  several 
cousins — the  gentle  and  generous  temper  of  the  benevolent 
Rashleigh,  the  temperance  of  Perde,  the  cool  courage  of  Thom- 
clifiP,  John's  skill  in  dog-breaking,  Dickon's  aptitude  to  betting 
— all  exhibited  by  the  single  individual  Mr.  Franoi%  and  that 
with  a  selection  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance  worthy  the 
taste  and  sagacity  of  the  sapient  Wilfred.' 

'  Have  a  little  mercy.  Miss  Yemon,'  said  I,  for  I  confess  I 
thought  the  schooling  as  severe  as  the  case  merited,  especially 
considering  from  what  quarter  it  came,  *  and  forgive  me  if  I 
suggest,  as  an  excuse  for  follies  I  am  not  usually  guilty  of, 
the  custom  of  this  house  and  country.  I  am  far  from  approv- 
ing of  it;  but  we  have  Shakspeare's  authority  for  saying  that 
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goo9  wine  is  a  good  fiuniliar  orBatare^  and  that  any  man  liTing 
may  be  OTertaken  at  some  time.' 

'Ay,  Mr.  FianoiSy  but  he  places  the  panegyric  and  the 
apology  in  the  mouth  of  the  greatest  Tillain  his  pendl  has 
drawn.  I  will  not,  however,  abuse  the  advantage  your  quotar 
tion  has  given  me  by  overwhelming  you  with  the  refutation 
with  which  the  victim  Cassio  replies  to  the  tempter  lago.  I 
only  wish  you  to  know  that  there  is  one  person  at  least  sony  to 
see  a  youth  of  talents  and  expectations  sink  into  the  dough  in 
which  the  inhabitants  of  this  house  are  nightly  wallowing.' 

'  I  have  but  wet  my  shoe,  I  assure  you,  Miss  Vernon,  and 
am  too  sensible  of  the  filth  of  the  puddle  to  step  farther  in.' 

*If  such  be  your  resolution,'  she  replied,  'it  is  a  wise  one. 
But  I  was  so  much  vexed  at  what  I  heard  that  your  concerns 
have  pressed  before  my  own.  Tou  behaved  to  me  yesterday 
during  dinner  as  if  something  had  been  told  you  whic^ 
lessened  or  lowered  me  in  yotur  opinion;  I  beg  leave  to  ask 
you  what  it  wast' 

I  was  stupified;  the  direct  bluntness  of  the  demand  was 
much  in  the  style  one  gentleman  uses  to  another,  when  request- 
ing explanation  of  any  part  of  his  conduct  in  a  good-humoured 
yet  determined  manner,  and  was  totally  devoid  of  the  circum- 
locutions, shadings,  softenings,  and  periphrasis  which  usually 
accompany  explanations  betwixt  perscms  of  different  sexes  in 
the  higher  orders  of  society. 

I  remained  completely  embarrassed;  for  it  pressed  on  my 
recollection  that  Bashleigh's  communications,  supposing  them 
to  be  correct,  ought  to  have  rendered  Miss  Vernon  rather  an 
object  of  my  compassion  than  of  my  pettish  resentment ;  and 
had  they  furnished  the  best  apology  possible  for  my  own 
conduct,  stiU  I  must  have  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  detail- 
ing what  inferred  such  necessary  and  natural  ofibnce  to  Miss 
Vernon's  feelings.  She  observed  my  hesitation,  and  proceeded 
in  a  tone  somewhat  more  peremptory,  but  still  temperate  and 
dvil. 

'I  hope  Mr.  Osbaldistone  does  not  dispute  my  title  torequest 
this  explanation.  I  have  no  relative  who  can  protect  me ;  it 
iSy  therefore,  just  that  I  be  permitted  to  protect  myself.' 

I  endeavoured  with  hesitotion  to  throw  the  blame  of  my 
rude  behaviour  upon  indisposition — ^upon  disagreeable  letters 
from  London.  She  suffered  me  to  exhaust  my  apologies,  and 
foirly  to  run  myself  aground,  listenii^  all  the  while  with  a 
smile  of  absolute  incredulity. 
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'And  now,  Mr.  Fnmoifl,  haying  gone  through  your  prolc^e 
of  ezcufleSy  with  the  same  bad  grace  with  which  all  prologues 
are  deUvered,  please  to  draw  the  curtain  and  show  me  that 
which  I  desire  to  see.  In  a  word,  let  me  know  what  Rashleigh 
says  of  me;  for  he  is  the  grsnd  engineer  and  first  mover  of  all 
the  machinery  of  Osbaldistone  Hall.' 

'But,  supposing  there  was  anything  to  tell.  Miss  Yemon, 
what  does  he  deserve  that  betrays  the  secrets  of  one  ally  to 
another  t  Bashldgh,  you  yourself  told  me^  remained  your  ally 
though  no  longer  your  friend.' 

'I  have  neither  patience  for  evasion  nor  inclination  for 
jesting  on  the  present  sul^ect  Rashleigh  cannot — ought  not 
— dare  not,  hold  any  language  respecting  me,  Diana  Yemon, 
but  what  I  may  demand  to  hear  repeated.  That  there  are 
subjects  of  secrecy  and  confidence  between  us  is  most  certain ; 
but  to  such  his  conmiimications  to  you  could  have  no  retatkm, 
and  with  such,  I,  as  an  individual,  have  no  concexn.' 

I  had  by  this  time  recovered  my  presence  of  mind,  and 
hastUy  detormined  to  avoid  making' ^j  diacloson  of  what 
Rashleigh  had  told  me  in  a  sort  of  confidence.  There  was 
something  unworthy  in  retailing  private  conversation ;  it  could, 
I  thought)  do  no  good,  and  muist  necessarily  give  Miss  Yemon 
great  pain.  I  therefore  replied,  gravely,  'that  nothing  but 
£rivolous  talk  had  passed  between  Mr.  RELshleigh  Osbaldistone 
and  me  on  the  state  of  the  family  at  the  Hall ;  and  I  protested 
that  nothing  had  been  said  which  left  a  serious  impression  to 
her  disadvantage.  As  a  gentleman,  I  said,  I  could  not  be  more 
explicit  in  reporting  private  conversation.' 

She  started  up  with  the  animation  of  a  Camilla  about  to 
advance  into  battle.  '  This  shall  not  serve  your  turn,  sir ;  I 
must  have  another  answer  from  you.'  Her  features  kindled, 
her  brow  became  flushed,  her  eye  glanced  wUd-fire  as  she 
proceeded :  '  I  demand  such  an  explanation  as  a  woman  basely 
slandered  has  a  right  to  demand  from  every  man  who  calls 
himself  a  gentleman;  as  a  creature,  motherless,  friendless, 
alone  in  the  world,  left  to  her  own  guidance  and  protection,  has 
a  right  to  require  from  every  being  having  a  happier  lot,  in  the 
name  of  that  Qod  who  sent  them  into  the  world  to  enjoy  and 
her  to  suffer.  You  shall  not  deny  me,  or,'  she  added,  looking 
solemnly  upwards,  'you  will  rue  your  denial,  if  there  is  justice 
for  wrong  either  on  earth  or  in  heaven.' 

I  was  utterly  astonished  at  her  vehemence,  but  felt,  thus 
conjured,  that  it  became  my  duty  to  lay  aside  scrupulous 
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deUcapy,  and  gave  her  briefly,  but  dntinotlyy  the  heads  of  the 
information  which  Raahleigh  had  oonveyed  to  me. 

She  sate  down  and  resumed  her  composure  as  soon  as  I  entered 
upon  the  subject,  and  when  I  stopped  to  seek  for  the  most 
delicate  turn  of  expression,  she  repeatedly  interrupted  me  with 
'  Go  on — pray,  go  on ;  the  first  word  which  occurs  to  you  is  the 
plainest^  and  must  be  the  best.  Do  not  think  of  my  feelings, 
but  speak  as  you  would  to  an  unconcerned  third  party.' 

Thus  uiged  and  encouraged,  I  stammered  through  all  the 
account  wluch  Bashleigh  had  given  of  her  early  contract  to 
marry  an  Osbaldistone,  and  of  ti^e  uncertainty  and  difficulty  of 
her  choice;  and  there  I  would  willingly  have  paused.  But 
her  penetration  disoovered  that  there  was  still  something 
behind,  and  even  guessed  to  what  it  related. 

'  Well,  it  was  iU-natured  of  Bashleigh  to  tell  this  tale  on  me. 
I  am  like  the  poor  girl  in  the  fairy  tale,  who  was  betrothed  in 
her  cradle  to  the  Black  Bear  of  Norway,  but  complained  chiefly 
of  being  called  Bruin's  bride  by  her  companions  at  school 
But  besides  all  this,  Bashleigh  said  something  of  himself  with 
relation  to  me,  did  he  not  f ' 

'  He  certainly  hinted  that,  were  it  not  for  the  idea  of  sup- 
planting his  brother,  he  would  now,  in  consequence  of  his 
change  of  profession,  be  desirous  that  the  word  Bashleigh 
shoxdd  fill  up  the  blank  in  the  dispensation,  instead  of  the 
word  Thomclifl:' 

'Ayt  indeedV  she  replied;  'was  he  soyeiy  condescending f 
Too  much  honour  for  his  humble  handmAicI^  Diana  Vernon. 
And  she,  I  suppose,  was  to  be  enraptured  with  joy  could  such 
a  substitute  be  effected  f 

'To  confess  the  truth,  he  intimated  as  much,  and  even 
farther  insinuated ' 

*  What  f    Let  me  hear  it  all ! '  she  exclaimed,  hastily. 

'That  he  had  broken  off  your  mutual  intimacy  lest  it 
should  haye  given  rise  to  an  affection  by  which  his  destination 
to  the  church  would  not  permit  him  to  prc^t.' 

'I  am  obliged  to  him  for  his  consideration,'  replied  Miss 
Yemon,  every  feature  of  her  fine  countenance  taxed  to  express 
the  most  supreme  degree  of  scorn  and  contempt.  She  paused 
a  moment,  and  then  said,  with  her  usual  composure,  '  There  is 
but  little  I  have  heard  from  you  which  I  did  not  expect  to 
hear,  and  which  I  ought  not  to  have  expected ;  because^  bating 
one  circumstance,  it  is  all  very  true.  But,  as  there  are  some 
poisons  so  active  that  a  few  drops,  it  is  said,  will  infect  a 
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whole  fountain,  so  there  is  one  &laehood  in  Rasikleigh's  oom- 
munioation  powerful  enough  to  ooiTupt  the  whole  well  in  which 
Truth  hendf  is  said  to  have  dwelt.  It  is  the  leading  and  foul 
falsehood  that,  knowing  Bashleigh  as  I  have  reason  too  well 
to  know  him,  any  dicumstanoe  mi  earth  oould  make  me  think 
of  sharing  my  lot  with  him.  No^'  she  oontinued,  with  a  sort 
of  inward  shuddering  that  seemed  to  express  involuntary  honor, 
*any  lot  rather  than  that — ^the  sot,  the  gambler,  the  bully,  the 
jockey,  the  insensate  fool  were  a  thousand  times  preferable  to 
Bashleigh;  the  convent,  the  jail,  the  grave  shall  be  welcome 
before  them  all/ 

There  was  a  sad  and  melancholy  cadence  in  her  voice  corre- 
sponding with  the  strange  and  interesting  romance  of  her  situa- 
tion. Bo  youngs  so  beautiful,  so  untaught,  so  much  abandoned 
to  herself  and  deprived  of  all  the  support  which  her  sex 
derives  from  the  countenance  and  protection  of  female  friend^ 
and  even  of  that  degree  of  defence  which  arises  from  the  forms 
with  which  the  sex  are  approached  in  civilised  life — it  is  scarce 
metaphorical  to  say  that  my  heart  bled  for  her.  Tet  there  was 
an  expreesion  of  dignity  m  her  ccmtempt  of  ceremony,  of 
upright  feeling  in  her  disdain  of  falsehood,  of  firm  resolution 
in  the  manner  in  which  she  contemplated  the  dangers  by  which 
she  was  surrounded,  which  blended  my  pity  with  the  warmest 
admiration.  She  seemed  a  princess  deserted  by  her  subjects 
and  deprived  of  her  power,  yet  still  Bcoming  those  fonnal 
regulations  of  society  which  are  created  for  persons  of  an 
inferior  rank;  and,  amid  her  difficulties,  relying  boldly  and 
confidently  on  the  justice  of  Heaven  and  the  unshaken  con- 
stancy of  her  own  mind. 

I  offered  to  express  the  mingled  feelings  of  sympathy  and 
admiration  with  which  her  unfortunate  situation  ana  her  high 
spirit  combined  to  impress  me,  but  she  imposed  silence  on  me 
at  once. 

'I  told  you  in  jest,'  she  said,  'that  I  disliked  compliments; 
I  now  tell  you  in  earnest  that  I  do  not  ask  sympathy,  and  that 
I  despise  consolation.  What  I  have  borne,  I  have  borne. 
What  I  am  to  bear,  I  will  sustain  as  I  may ;  no  word  of  com- 
miseration can  make  a  burden  feel  one  f eatiier's  weight  lighter 
to  the  slave  who  must  carry  it.  There  is  only  one  human 
being  who  could  have  assisted  me,  and  that  is  he  who  has 
rather  chosen  to  add  to  my  embarnssment — ^Rashleigh  Osbal- 
distone.  Yes  I  the  time  once  was  that  I  might  have  learned 
to  love  that  man.    But,  great  Qod !  the  purpose  for  which  he 
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insiniiated  himBolf  into  the  oonfidenoe  of  one  already  so  forlorn ; 
the  nndeviatmg  and  oontmned  assiduity  with  which  he  punmed 
that  purpose  from  year  to  year,  without  one  single  momentary 
pause  of  remorse  or  compassion;  the  purpose  for  which  he 
would  have  converted  into  poison  the  f (xxl  he  administered  to 
my  mind.  Gracious  Proyidence  I  what  should  I  have  been  in 
tins  world  and  the  nezt^  in  body  and  soul,  had  I  fallen  under 
the  arts  of  this  accomplished  villain  I ' 

I  was  so  much  struck  with  the  scene  of  perfidious  treachery 
which  these  words  disclosed,  that  I  rose  from  my  chair,  hardly 
knowing  what  I  did,  laid  my  hand  on  the  hilt  of  my  sword,  and 
was  about  to  leave  the  apartment  in  search  of  him  on  whom  I 
might  dischaige  my  just  indignation.  Almost  breathless,  and 
wi&  eyes  and  looks  in  which  scorn  and  indignation  had  given 
way  to  the  most  lively  alarm,  Miss  Vernon  threw  herself  be- 
tween me  and  the  door  of  the  apartment. 

*  Stay,'  she  said — *  stay ;  however  just  your  resentment,  you 
do  not  know  half  the  secrets  of  this  fearful  prison-house.'  She 
then  glanced  her  eyes  anxiously  round  the  room  and  sunk  her 
voice  almost  to  a  whisper — 'He  bears  a  charmed  life;  you 
cannot  assail  him  without  endangering  other  lives,  and  wider 
destruction.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  in  some  hour  of  justice  he 
had  hardly  been  safe,  even  from  this  weak  hand.  I  told  you,' 
she  said,  motioning  me  back  to  my  seat,  'that  I  needed  no 
comforter ;  I  now  tell  you,  I  need  no  avenger.' 

I  resumed  my  seat  mechanically,  musing  on  what  she  said, 
and  recollecting  also,  what  had  escaped  me  in  my  first  glow  of 
resentment,  that  I  had  no  title  whatever  to  constitute  myself 
Miss  Vernon's  champion.  She  paused  to  let  her  own  emotions 
and  mine  subside,  and  then  addressed  me  with  more  composure. 

*  I  have  already  said  that  there  is  a  mystery  connected  with 
Bashleigh  of  a  dangerous  and  fatal  nature.  Villain  as  he  is, 
and  as  he  knows  he  stands  convicted  in  my  eyes,I  cannot— dare 
not,  openly  Yxcesk  with  or  defy  him.  You  also,  Mr.  Osbaldistone, 
must  bear  with  him  with  patience,  foil  his  artifices  by  opposing 
to  them  prudence,  not  violence ;  and,  above  all,  you  must  avoid 
such  scenes  as  that  of  last  nighty  which  cannot  but  give  him 
perilous  advantages  over  you.  This  caution  I  designed  to  give 
you,  and  it  was  tiie  object  with  which  I  desired  this  interview ; 
but  I  have  extended  my  confidence  farther  than  I  proposed.' 

I  assured  her  it  was  not  misplaced. 

'I  do  not  believe  that  it  is,'  she  replied.  'You  have  that  in 
yotur  face  and  manners  which  authorises  trust.    Let  us  continue 
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to  be  Mends.  You  need  not  fear,'  she  said,  laughing,  while  she 
blushed  a  little,  yet  speaking  with  a  free  and  unembarmased 
Toice,  'that  friendship  with  us  should  prove  only  a  specious 
name,  as  the  poet  says,  for  another  feeling.  I  belong,  in  habits 
of  thinking  and  acting,  rather  to  your  sex,  with  which  I  have 
always  been  brought  up,  than  to  my  own.  Besides,  the  fatal 
veil  was  wrapt  round  me  in  my  cntdle;  for  you  may  easily 
believe  I  have  never  thought  of  the  detestable  condition  under 
which  I  may  remove  it.  The  time,'  she  added,  'for  expressing 
my  final  determination  is  not  arrived,  and  I  would  fain  have 
the  freedom  of  wild  heath  and  open  air,  with  the  other  com- 
moners of  nature,  as  long  as  I  can  be  penmtted  to  enjoy  them. 
And  now  that  the  passage  in  Dante  is  made  so  dear,  pray  go 
and  see  what  is  become  of  the  badger-baiters.  My  head  aohes 
so  much  that  I  cannot  join  the  party.' 

I  left  the  library,  but  not  to  join  the  hunters.  I  felt  that  a 
solitary  walk  was  necessary  to  compose  my  spirits  before  I' 
f^in  trusted  myself  in  Rashleigh's  company,  whose  depth  of 
ofldculating  villainy  had  been  so  strikingly  exposed  to  me.  In 
Dubouzg's  family  (as  he  was  of  the  Reformed  persuasion)  I 
had  heard  many  a  tale  of  Romish  priests  who  gratified  at  the 
expense  of  friendship,  hospitality,  and  the  most  sacred  ties  of 
social  life,  those  passions  the  blameless  indulgence  of  which  is 
denied  by  the  rules  of  their  order.  But  the  deliberate  system 
of  undertaking  the  education  of  a  deserted  orphan  of  noble  birth, 
and  so  intimately  allied  to  his  own  family,  with  the  perfidious 
purpose  of  ultimately  seducing  her,  detailed  as  it  was  by  the 
intended  victim  with  all  the  glow  of  virtuous  resentment,  seemed 
more  atrocious  to  me  than  the  worst  of  the  tales  I  had  heard 
at  Bourdeaux,  and  I  felt  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  me 
to  meet  Rashleigh  and  yet  to  suppress  the  abhorrence  with 
which  he  impressed  me.  Tet  this  was  absolutely  necessary, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  mysterious  charge  which  Diana  had 
given  me,  but  because  I  had  in  reality  no  ostensible  ground 
for  quarrelling  with  him. 

I  therefore  resolved,  as  far  as  possible,  to  meet  Rashleigh's 
dissimulation  with  equal  caution  on  my  part  during  our  residence 
in  the  same  family ;  and  when  he  fihould  depart  for  London,  I 
resolved  to  give  Owen  at  least  such  a  hint  of  his  character  as 
might  keep  him  on  his  guard  over  my  father's  interests. 
Avarice  or  ambition,  I  thought^  might  have  as  great,  or  greater, 
charms  for  a  mind  constituted  like  Rashleigh's,  than  unlawful 
pleasure ;  the  energy  of  his  character,  and  his  power  of  assuming 
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all  seeming  good  qualities,  were  likely  to  procure  him  a  high 
degree  of  confidence,  and  it  was  not  to  be  hoped  that  either 
good  faith  or  gratitude  would  prevent  him  from  abusing  it. 
The  task  was  somewhat  difficult,  especially  in  my  circumstances, 
since  the  caution  which  I  threw  out  might  be  imputed  to  jealousy 
of  my  riyal,  or  rather  my  successor,  in  my  f ather^s  fovour. 
Yet  I  thought  it  absolutely  necessaiy  to  frame  such  a  letter, 
leaving  it  to  Owen,  who,  in  his  own  line,  was  wary,  prudent,  and 
circumspect,  to  make  the  necessary  use  of  his  knowledge  of 
Rashleigh's  true  character.  Such  a  letter,  therefore^  I  indited 
and  despatched  to  the  post-house  by  the  first  opportunity. 

At  my  meeting  with  Rashleigh  he,  as  well  as  I,  appeared  to 
have  taken  up  distant  ground,  and  to  be  disposed  to  avoid  all 
pretext  for  collision.  He  was  probably  conscious  that  Miss 
Vernon's  communications  had  been  unfavourable  to  him,  though 
he  could  not  know  that  they  extended  to  discovering  his  medi- 
tated villainy  towards  her.  Our  intercourse,  therefore,  waa  re- 
served on  both  sides,  and  turned  on  subjects  of  little  interest. 
Indeed,  his  stay  at  Osbaldistone  Hall  did  not  exceed  a  few  days 
after  this  period,  during  which  I  only  remarked  two  circum- 
stances respecting  him.  The  first  was,  the  rapid  and  almost 
intuitive  manner  in  which  his  powerful  and  active  mind  seised 
upon  and  arranged  the  elementary  principles  necessary  in  his 
new  profession,  which  he  now  studied  hard,  and  occasionally 
made  parade  of  his  progress,  as  if  to  show  me  how  light  it  was 
for  him  to  lift  the  burden  which  I  had  flimg  down  from  veiy 
weariness  and  inability  to  carry  it.  The  other  remarkable 
drcumstance  was  that,  notwithstanding  the  injuries  with  which 
Miss  Yemon  charged  Rashleigh,  they  had  several  private  inter- 
views together  of  considerate  length,  although  their  bearing 
towards  each  other  in  public  did  not  seem  more  cordial  than 
usual. 

When  the  day  of  Bashleigh's  departure  arrived,  his  father 
bade  him  farewell  with  indifference ;  his  brothers,  with  the  ill- 
concealed  glee  of  schod-boys,  who  see  their  taskmaster  depart 
for  a  season,  and  feel  a  joy  which  they  dare  not  express ;  and 
I  myself  with  cold  politeness.  When  he  approached  Miss 
Yemon,  and  would  have  saluted  her,  she  drew  back  with  a 
look  of  haughty  disdain ;  but  said,  as  die  extended  her  hand  to 
him,  'Farewell,  Rashleigh.  God  veward  you  for  the  good  you 
have  done,  and  forgive  you  for  the  evil  you  have  meditated.' 

*  Amen,  my  fair  cousin,'  he  replied,  with  an  air  of  sanctity, 
whidi  belonged,  I  thought,  to  the  seminary  of  Saint  Omer's ; 
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*happy  is  he  whoee  good  intentions  have  bome  fniit  in  deeda^ 
and  whose  eyil  thoughts  have  perished  in  the  blossom.' 

These  were  his  parting  wonls.  '  Aooomplished  hypocrite  I ' 
said  Miss  Yemon  to  me,  as  the  door  closed  behind  him.  '  How 
nearly  can  what  we  most  despise  and  hate  approach  in  out- 
ward manner  to  that  which  we  most  yenerate ! ' 

I  had  written  to  my  father  by  Rashleigh,  and  also  a  few 
lines  to  Owen,  besides  the  confidential  letter  which  I  have 
already  mentioned,  and  which  I  thought  it  more  proper  and 
prudent  to  despatch  by  another  conveyance.  In  these  epistles 
it  would  haye  been  natural  for  me  to  haye  pointed  out  to  my 
father  and  my  friend  that  I  was  at  present  in  a  situation 
where  I  could  improye  myself  in  no  respect^  unless  in  the 
mysteries  of  hunting  and  hawking ;  and  where  I  was  not  un- 
likely to  forget^  in  the  company  of  rude  grooms  and  horse- 
boys, any  useful  knowledge  or  elegant  accomplishments  which 
I  had  hitherto  acquired.  It  woi^d  also  haye  been  natural 
that  I  should  have  expressed  the  dii^^ust  and  teedium  which  I 
was  likely  to  feel  among  beings  whoee  whole  souls  were 
centred  in  field-sports  or  more  degrading  pastimes;  that  I 
should  haye  complained  of  the  habitual  intemperance  of  the 
f^unily  in  which  I  was  a  guest,  and  the  difficulty  and  aknost 
resentment  with  which  my  uncle,  Sur  Hildebrand,  received  any 
apology  for  deserting  the  bottle.  This  last^  indeed,  was  a 
topic  on  which  my  father,  himself  a  man  of  severe  tem- 
perance^ was  likely  to  be  easily  alarmedi  and  to  have  touched 
upon  this  spring  would  to  a  certainty  have  opened  the  doors 
of  my  prison-house,  and  would  either  have  been  the  means  of 
abridging  my  exile^  or  at  least  would  have  procured  me  a 
change  <^  residence  during  my  rustication. 

I  say,  my  dear  Tresham,  that»  considering  how  very  un- 
pleasant a  prol<Higed  residence  at  Osbaldistone  Hall  must  have 
been  to  a  young  man  of  my  age,  and  with  my  habits,  it  might 
have  seemed  very  natural  that  I  should  have  pointed  out  all 
these  disadvantages  to  my  fei^ther,  in  order  to  obtain  his  con- 
sent for  leaving  my  uncle's  mansion.  Nothing,  however,  is 
more  certain  than  that  I  did  not  say  a  single  word  to  this 
purpose  in  my  letters  to  my  father  and  Owen.  If  Osbaldis- 
tone Hall  had  been  Athens  in  all  its  pristine  glory  of  learning 
and  inhabited  by  sages,  heroes,  and  poets,  I  could  not  ha^e 
expressed  less  inclination  to  leave  it. 

If  thou  hast  any  of  the  salt  of  youth  left  in  thee^  Treshaniy 
thou  wQt  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  my  silence  on  a  topic 
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aeemiDgly  so  obvious.  Hiss  Yemon's  estreme  beauty,  of 
which  she  herself  seemed  so  little  conscioiis,  her  romantic 
and  mysterious  situation,  the  evils  to  which  she  was  exposed, 
the  courage  with  which  she  seemed  to  face  them,  her 
manners,  more  frank  than  belonged  to  her  sex,  yet^  as  it 
seemed  to  me^  exceeding  in  frankness  only  from  the  dauntless 
consciousness  of  her  innocence — above  all,  the  obvious  and 
flattering  distinction  which  she  made  m  my  favour  over  all 
other  persons,  were  at  once  calculated  to  interest  my  best 
feelings,  to  excite  my  curiosity,  awaken  my  imagination,  and 
gratify  my  vanity.  I  dared  not,  indeed,  confess  to  myself  the 
depth  of  the  interest  with  which  Miss  Yemon  inspired  me^  or 
the  large  share  which  she  occupied  in  my  thoughts.  We  read 
together,  walked  together,  rode  together,  and  sate  together. 
The  studies  which  ^e  had  broken  off  upon  her  quarrel  with 
Bashleigh,  she  now  resumed  under  the  auspices  of  a  tutor 
whose  views  were  more  sincere,  though  his  capacity  was  far 
more  limited. 

In  truth,  I  was  by  no  means  qualified  to  assist  her  in  the 
prosecution  of  several  profound  studies  which  she  had  com- 
menced  with  Rashleigh,  and  which  appeared  to  me  more  fitted 
for  a  churchman  than  for  a  beautiful  female.  Neither  can  I 
conceive  with  what  view  he  should  have  engaged  Diana  in  the 
gloomy  maze  of  casuistry  which  schoolmen  called  philosophy, 
or  in  the  equally  abstruse,  though  more  certain,  sciences  of 
mathematics  and  astronomv ;  unless  it  were  to  break  down  and 
confound  in  her  mind  the  difference  and  distinction  between  the 
sexes,  and  to  habituate  her  to  trains  of  subtile  reasoning,  by 
which  he  might  at  his  own  time  invest  that  which  is  wrong 
with  the  colour  of  that  which  is  right.  It  was  in  the  same 
spirit^  though  in  the  latter  case  the  evil  purpose  was  more 
obvious,  that  the  lessons  of  Rashleigh  had  encouraged  Miss 
Yg|^  in  setting  at  nought  and  despising  the  forms  and  cere- 
njm^  limits  which  are  drawn  round  females  in  modem  society. 
It  is  tipyie,  she  was  sequestered  from  all  female  company,  and 
could  ndt  learn  the  usual  rules  of  decorum,  either  from  example 
or  precept ;  yet  such  was  her  innate  modesty,  and  accurate  sense 
of  what  was  right  and  wrong,  that  she  would  not  of  herself  have 
adopted  the  bold  uncompromising  manner  which  struck  me 
with  so  much  surprise  on  our  first  acquaintance,  had  she  not 
been  led  to  conceive  that  a  contempt  of  ceremony  indicated  at 
once  superiority  of  understanding  and  the  confidence  of  con- 
scious innocence.     Her  wily  instructor  had  no  doubt  his  own 
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views  in  levelling  those  outworks  which  reserve  and  caution 
erect  around  virtue.  But  for  these  and  for  his  other  crimes  he 
has  long  since  answered  at  a  higher  trihunaL 

Besides  the  progress  which  Miss  Yemon,  whose  powerful 
mind  readily  adopted  every  means  of  information  offered  to  it» 
had  made  in  more  abstract  science,  I  found  her  no  contemptible 
linguist,  and  well  acquainted  both  with  ancient  and  modem 
literature.  Were  it  not  that  strong  talents  will  often  go 
farthest  when  they  seem  to  have  least  assistance,  it  would  be 
almost  incredible  to  tell  the  rapidity  of  Miss  Yemon's  progress 
in  knowledge;  and  it  was  stiU  more  extraordinaiy  when  her 
stock  of  mental  acquisitions  from  books  was  compared  with  her 
total  ignorance  of  actual  life.  It  seemed  as  if  she  saw  and 
knew  everything  except  what  passed  in  the  world  around  her; 
and  I  believe  it  was  this  very  ignorance  and  simplicity  of  think- 
ing upon  ordinary  subjects,  so  strikingly  contrasted  with  her 
fund  of  general  knowledge  and  information,  which  rendered  her 
conversation  so  irresistibly  fascinating,  and  riveted  the  atten- 
tion to  whatever  she  said  or  did;  since  it  was  absolutely  im- 
possible to  anticipate  whether  her  next  word  or  action  was 
to  display  the  most  acute  perception  or  the  most  profound 
simplicity.  The  d^^ree  of  dimger  which  necessarily  attended  a 
youth  of  my  age  and  keen  feelings  from  remaining  in  close  and 
constant  intimacy  with  an  object  so  amiable  and  so  peculiarly 
interesting,  all  who  remember  their  own  sentiments  at  my  sige 
may  easily  estimate. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

Yon  lamp  its  line  of  aniYering  light 

Shoots  from  my  Isay's  hower ; 
But  why  shonld  Beanty's  Umip  be  blight 

At  midnight's  lonely  honr  f 

OldBaUad. 

The  mode  of  life  at  Osbaldistone  Hall  was  too  unifoxm  to  admit 
ci  deaoriptioiL  Diana  Yemon  and  I  enjoyed  much  of  our  time 
in  our  mutual  studies ;  the  rest  of  the  family  kiUed  theirs  in 
such  sports  and  pastimes  as  suited  the  seasons,  in  which  we  also 
took  a  share.  My  imde  was  a  man  of  habits,  and  by  habit 
became  so  much  accustomed  to  my  presence  and  mode  of  life 
that,  upon  the  whole,  he  was  rather  fond  of  me  than  otherwise. 
I  might  probably  have  risen  yet  higher  in  his  good  graces  had 
I  employed  the  same  arts  for  that  purpose  which  were  used  by 
Rashleigh,  who^  availing  himself  <^  his  father's  disinclination 
to  business,  had  gradually  insinuated  himself  into  the  manage- 
ment of  his  property.  But,  although  I  readily  gaye  my  uncle 
the  advantage  of  my  pen  and  my  arithmetic  so  often  as  he 
desired  to  correspond  with  a  neighbour  or  settle  with  a  tenant^ 
and  was,  in  so  far,  a  more  useful  inmate  in  his  family  than  any 
of  his  sons,  yet  I  was  not  willing  to  oblige  Sir  Hildebrand  hj 
relieying  him  entirely  from  the  management  of  his  own  affiiars ; 
so  that,  while  the  good  knight  admitted  that '  nevoy  Frank  was 
a  steady,  handy  lad,'  he  sdidom  failed  to  remaik  in  the  same 
breath,  Hhat  he  did  not  think  he  should  ha'  missed  Rashleigh 
so  much  as  he  was  like  to  do.' 

As  it  is  particularly  unpleasant  to  reside  in  a  family  where 
we  are  at  variance  witn  any  part  of  it,  I  made  some  efforts  to 
overcome  the  ill-will  which  my  cousins  entertained  against  me. 
I  exchanged  my  laced  hat  for  a  jockey-cap,  and  made  some 
progress  in  their  opinion ;  I  broke  a  yotmg  colt  in  a  manner 
which  carried  me  further  into  their  good  graces.  A  bet  or  two 
opportunely  lost  to  Dickon,  and  an  extra  health  pledged  with 
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Peroie,  placed  me  on  an  easy  and  familiar  footing  with  all  the 
young  squires  ezoept  Thomcliff. 

I  have  already  noticed  the  dislike  entertained  against  me  by 
this  young  fellow,  who,  as  he  had  rather  more  sense,  had  also  a 
much  worse  temper,  than  any  of  his  brethren.  Sullen,  dogged, 
and  quarrelsome,  he  regarded  my  residence  at  Osbaldistone 
Hall  as  an  intrusion,  and  viewed  with  envious  and  jealous  eyes 
my  intimacy  with  Diana  Vernon,  whom  the  effect  proposed  to 
be  given  to  a  certain  family  compact  assigned  to  him  as  an 
intended  spouse.  That  he  loved  her  could  scarcely  be  said,  at 
least  without  much  misapplication  of  the  word ;  but  he  regarded 
her  as  something  appropriated  to  himself,  and  resented  internally 
the  interference  which  he  knew  not  how  to  prevent  or  interrupt. 
I  attempted  a  tone  of  conciliation  towards  Thomoliff  on  several 
occasions ;  but  he  rejected  my  advances  with  a  manner  about 
as  gracious  as  that  of  a  growling  mastiff  when  the  animal 
shuns  and  resents  a  strangers  attempts  to  caress  him.  I  there- 
fore abandoned  him  to  his  ill-humour,  and  gave  myself  no 
further  trouble  about  the  matter. 

Such  was  the  footing  upon  which  I  stood  with  the  fe^mily  at 
Osbaldistone  Hall;  but  I  ought  to  mention  another  of  its 
inmates  with  whom  I  occasionally  held  some  discourse.  This 
was  Andrew  Fairservice,  the  gardener,  who,  since  he  had  dis- 
covered that  I  was  a  Protestant,  rarely  sufiered  me  to  pass  him 
without  proffering  his  Scotch  mull  for  a  sodal  pinch.  There 
were  several  advantages  attending  this  courtesy.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  made  at  no  expense,  for  I  never  took  snuff;  and, 
secondly,  it  afforded  an  excellent  apology  to  Andrew,  who  was 
not  particularly  fond  of  hard  labour,  for  laying  aside  his  spade 
for  several  minutes.  But^  above  all,  these  brief  interviews  gave 
Andrew  an  opportunity  of  venting  the  news  he  had  collected, 
or  the  satirical  remarks  which  his  shrewd  northern  humour 
suggested. 

*  I  am  saying,  sir,'  he  sud  to  me  one  evening,  with  a  face 
obviously  charged  with  intelligence,  '  I  hae  been  doun  at  the 
Trinlay  Knowe.' 

'  Well,  Andrew,  and  I  suppose  you  heard  some  news  at  the 
ale-house  ? ' 

*  Na,  sir ;  I  never  gang  to  the  yill-house— that  is,  unless  ony 
neighbour  was  to  gie  me  a  pint,  or  the  like  o'  that;  but  to 
gang  there  on  ane's  ain  coat  tail  is  a  waste  o'  precious  time 
and  hard-won  siller.  But  1  was  doun  at  the  Trinlay  Knowe,  as 
I  was  saying,  about  a  wee  bit  business  o'  my  ain  wi'  Afattie 
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Simpeon,  that  wants  a  foipit  or  twa  o'  peen^  that  will  never  be 
missed  in  the  Ha'-house ;  and  when  we  were  at  the  thiangeet 
o'  our  bargain,  wha  suld  come  in  but  Pate  Maoready,  the 
trayelling  merchant  f ' 

•Pedlar,  I  suppose  you  mean?' 

'  E'en  as  your  honour  likes  to  ca'  him ;  but  it's  a  creditable 
calling  and  a  gainfu',  and  has  been  lang  in  use  wi'  our  folk. 
Pate's  a  fa]>awa  cousin  o'  mine,  and  we  were  blythe  to  meet  wi' 
ane  anither.' 

'  And  you  went  and  had  a  jug  of  ale  together,  I  suppose, 
Andrew  9    For  Heaven's  sake,  cut  short  your  story.' 

'  Bide  a  wee — ^bide  a  wee :  vou  southrons  are  aye  in  sic  a 
hony,  and  thu.  is  aomething  aoncems  youiseU,  an  ye  wad  tak 
patience  to  hear't.  Yill !  deil  a  drap  o'  yill  did  Pate  offer  me ; 
but  Mattie  gae  us  baith  a  drap  skimmed  milk,  and  ane  o'  her 
thick  ait  jannocks,  that  was  as  wat  and  raw  as  a  divot.  0,  for 
the  bonnie  girdle  cakes  o'  the  North ! — and  sae  we  sat  doun 
and  took  out  our  clavers.' 

*  1  wish  you  would  take  them  out  just  now.  Pray,  tell  me 
the  news,  if  you  have  got  any  worth  telling,  for  I  can't  stop 
here  all  night.' 

'  Than,  if  ye  maun  hae't^  the  folk  in  Lunnon  are  a'  dean 
wud  about  this  bit  job  in  the  north  herel' 
•Clean  wood !  what's  that?' 

*  Ou,  just  real  daft,  neither  to  baud  nor  to  bind,  a'  hirdy- 
girdy,  clean  through  ither,  the  deil's  over  Jock  Wabster.' 

*  But  what  does  all  this  mean )  or  what  business  have  I  with 
the  devil  or  Jack  Webster  f ' 

*  Umph ! '  said  Andrew,  looking  extremely  knowing, '  it's  just 
because — just  that  the  diidum's  a'  about  yon  man's  pokmanty.' 

*  Whose  portmanteau  9  or  what  do  you  mean  9 ' 

•Ou,  just  the  man  Morris's,  that  he  said  he  lost  yonder; 
but  if  it's  no  your  honour's  affiur,  as  little  is  it  mine ;  and  I 
maunna  lose  this  gracious  evening.' 

And,  as  if  suddenly  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  industry, 
Andrew  began  to  labour  most  diligently. 

My  attention,  as  the  crafty  knave  had  foreseen,  was  now 
arrested,  and  unwilling,  at  the  same  time,  to  acknowledge  any 
particular  interest  in  that  afi&ur  by  asking  direct  questions,  I 
stood  waiting  tUl  the  spirit  of  voluntary  communication  should 
again  prompt  him  to  resume  his  story.  Andrew  dug  on  man- 
fully and  spoke  at  intervals,  but  nothing  to  the  purpose  of  Mr. 
Macready's  news ;  and  I  stood  and  listened,  cursing  him  in  my 
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hearti  and  desiroafl,  at  the  same  time,  to  see  bow  long  his 
humour  of  contradiction  would  preyaU  over  his  desire  of  speaking 
upon  the  subject  which  was  obviously  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

'Am  trenching  up  the  sparrygrass,  and  am  gaun  to  saw 
sum  Misegun  beans.  They  winna  want  them  to  their  swine^s 
flesh,  I'se  warrant;  muckle  gude  may  it  do  them.  And  siclike 
dung  as  the  grieve  has  gien  me !  it  should  be  wheatHrt^iae,  or 
aiten  at  the  warst  o%  and  it's  peaseKlirty  as  fiizenless  as  chuckie- 
stanes.  But  the  huntsman  guides  a'  as  he  likes  about  the 
stable-yard,  and  he's  soiled  the  best  o'  the  litter,  I'se  warrant. 
But,  howsoever,  we  maunna  lose  a  turn  o'  this  Saturday  at  e'en, 
for  the  wather's  sair  broken,  and  if  there's  a  fair  day  in  seven, 
Sunday's  sure  to  come  and  lick  it  up.  Howsomever,  I'm  no 
denying  that  it  may  settle,  if  it  be  Heaven's  will,  till  Monday 
morning,  and  what's  the  use  o'  my  breaking  my  badt  at  this 
rate ;  I  think  I'll  e'en  awa'  hame,  for  yon's  Uie  curfew,  as  they 
ca'  their  jowing-in  bell.' 

Accordingly,  applying  both  his  hands  to  his  spade,  he  pitched 
it  upright  in  the  trench  which  he  had  been  digging,  and,  looking 
at  me  with  the  air  of  superiority  of  one  who  luiows  himself  pos- 
sessed of  important  information,  which  he  may  communicate  or 
refuse  at  his  pleasure,  pulled  down  the  sleeves  of  his  shirt,  and 
walked  slowly  towards  his  coat,  which  lay  carefully  folded  up 
upon  a  neighbouring  gardennseat. 

'  I  must  pay  the  penalty  of  having  interrupted  the  tiresome 
rascal,'  thought  I  to  myself,  'and  even  gratify  Mr.  Fairservice 
by  taking  his  communication  on  his  own  terms.'  Then  raising 
my  voice,  I  addressed  him — '  And  after  all,  Andrew,  what  are 
these  London  news  you  had  from  your  kinsman,  the  travelling 
merchant?' 

'The  pedlar,  your  honour  means?'  retorted  Andrew;  'but 
oa'  him  what  ye  wull,  they're  a  great  convenience  in  a  country- 
side that's  scant  o'  borough-towns,  like  this  Northumberland. 
That's  no  the  case,  now,  in  Scotland.  There's  the  kingdom  o' 
Fife,  frae  Culross  to  the  East  Nuik,  it's  just  like  a  great  com- 
bined city.  Sae  mony  royal  boroughs  yoked  on  end  to  end,  like 
ropes  of  ingans,  with  their  hie  streets,  and  their  booths,  nae 
doubt,  and  their  krames,  and  houses  of  stane  and  lime  and  fore- 
stairs.  Kirkcaldy,  the  sell  o't,  is  langer  than  ony  town  in 
England.' 

'  I  daresay  it  is  all  very  splendid  and  very  fine ;  but  you 
were  talking  of  the  London  news  a  little  while  ago,  Aiidrew.' 

'  Ay,'  replied  Andrew,  '  but  I  dinna  think  your  honour  cared 
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to  hear  about  them.  Howaoayei;'  he  oontinaed,  grinning  a 
ghastly  amile,  'Pate  Maoreadj  does  say  that  they  are  sair  mia- 
trysted  yonder  in  their  Pariiaxnent  House  about  this  rubbery  o' 
Mr.  Morris,  or  whatever  they  oa'  the  ohieL' 

*  In  the  House  of  Parliament^  Andrew  I  How  came  they  to 
mention  it  there  9 ' 

'Ou,  that's  just  what  I  said  to  Pate;  if  it  like  your  honour, 
111  tell  you  the  veiy  words ;  it's  no  worth  making  a  lie  for  the 
matter — "  Pate,"  said  I,  "  what  ado  had  the  lords  and  lairds  and 
gentles  at  Lunnon  wi'  the  carle  and  his  walise  1  When  we  had 
a  Scotch  Parliament,  Pate,"  says  I — and  deil  rax  their  thrapples 
that  reft  us  o't  1 — "  they  sate  dousely  down  and  made  laws  for 
a  haill  country  and  kinrick,  and  never  fashed  their  beards  about 
things  that  were  competent  to  the  judge  ordinar  o'  the  bounds ; 
but  I  think,"  said  I,  *^  that  if  ae  kail-wife  pou'd  aff  her  neigh- 
bour's mutch  they  wad  hae  the  twasome  o'  them  into  die 
Parliament  House  o'  Lunnon.  It's  just,"  said  I,  ''anu^st  as 
silly  as  our  auld  daft  laird  here  and  his  gomerils  o'  sons,  wi'  his 
huntsmen  and  his  hounds,  and  his  hunting  cattle  and  horns, 
riding  haill  days  after  a  bit  beast  that  winna  weigh  sax  punds 
when  they  hae  oatched  it." ' 

'You  argued  most  admirably,  Andrew,'  said  I,  willing  to 
encourage  him  to  get  into  the  naarrow  of  his  intelligence ;  '  and 
what  said  Pate  r 

'Ou,'  he  said,  'what  better  cou'd  be  expected  of  a  wheen 
pock-pudding  English  folk)  But  as  to  tiie  robbeiy,  it's  like 
that  when  they're  a'  at  the  thrang  o'  their  Whig  and  Toxy  wark, 
and  ca'ing  ane  anither,  like  unhanged  blackguards,  up  gets  ae 
lang-tongued  chield,  and  he  says  that  a'  the  north  of  I^gland 
were  rai^  Jacobites — and,  quietly,  he  wasna  far  wrang  maybe 
— ^and  that  they  had  levied  amaist  open  war,  and  a  king's  mes- 
senger had  been  stoppit  and  rubbit  on  the  highway,  and  that 
the  best  bluid  o'  Northumberland  had  been  at  the  doing  o't ; 
and  mickle  gowd  ta'en  aff  him,  and  mony  valuable  papers ;  and 
that  there  was  nae  redress  to  be  gotten  by  remeed  of  law,  for 
the  first  justice  o'  the  peace  that  the  rubbit  man  gaed  to,  he 
had  fund  the  twa  loons  that  did  the  deed  birling  and  drinking 
wi'  him,  wha  but  they  1  and  the  justice  took  t^e  word  o'  the 
tane  for  the  compearance  o'  the  tither ;  and  that  they  e'en  gae 
him  leg-bail,  and  the  honest  man  that  had  lost  his  siller  was 
fain  to  leave  the  country  for  fear  that  waur  had  come  of  it.' 

'Oan  this  be  really  truel'  said  I. 

'Pate  swears  it's  as  true  as  that  his  ell-wand  is  a  yard  lang — 
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and  80  it  is,  just  bating  an  moh^  that  it  may  meet  the  TgngliA 
measure.  And  when  the  chield  had  said  his  warst,  there  was 
a  terrible  oiy  for  names,  and  out  oomes  he  wi'  this  man  Morris's 
name,  and  jour  unde's,  and  Squire  Inglewood's,  and  other 
folks'  beside  (looking  sly  at  me).  And  then  another  dragon 
o'  a  chield  got  up  on  the  other  side  and  said,  wad  they  accuse 
the  best  gentlemen  in  the  land  on  the  oath  of  a  broken  coward? 
for  it's  like  that  Morris  had  been  drummed  out  o'  the  army 
for  rinning  awa  in  Flanders ;  and  he  said,  it  was  like  the  stoiy 
had  been  made  up  between  the  minister  and  him  or  ever  he 
had  left  Lunnon ;  and  that,  if  there  was  to  be  a  search-warrant 
granted,  he  thought  the  siller  wad  be  fund  some  gate  near  to 
St.  James's  Palace.  Aweel,  they  trailed  up  Morris  to  their  bar, 
as  they  ca't,  to  see  what  he  could  say  to  the  job ;  but  the  folk 
that  were  again  him  gae  him  sic  an  awfu'  throughgaun  about 
his  rinnin'  awa,  and  about  a'  the  ill  he  had  ever  dune  or  said 
for  a'  the  forepart  o'  his  life,  that  Patie  says  he  looked  mair 
like  ane  dead  than  living;  and  they  cou'dna  get  a  word  o' 
sense  out  o'  him,  for  downright  fright  at  their  gowling  and 
routing.  He  maun  be  a  saft  sap,  wi'  a  head  nae  better  than  a 
f ozy  frosted  turnip :  it  wad  hae  ta'en  a  hantle  o'  them  to  scaur 
Andrew  Fairservioe  out  o'  his  tale.' 

'  And  how  did  it  all  end,  Andrew  1  did  your  Mend  happen 
to  learn?' 

*  Ou,  ay ;  for  as  his  walk's  in  this  country,  Pate  put  aff  his 
journey  for  the  space  of  a  week  or  thereby,  because  it  wad  be 
acceptable  to  his  customers  to  bring  down  the  news.  It  just  a' 
gaed  aff  like  moonshine  in  water.  The  fallow  that  began  it 
drew  in  his  horns  and  said  that>  though  he  believed  the  man  had 
been  rubbit,  yet  he  a(^owledged  he  might  hae  been  misfca'en 
about  the  particulars.  And  then  the  other  chield  got  up  and 
said  he  cared  na  whether  Morris  was  rubbit  or  no^  provided  it  ^ 
wasna  to  become  a  stain  on  ony  gentleman's  honour  and 
reputation,  especially  in  the  north  of  England ;  ''  for,"  said  he 
beforo  them,  "  I  come  frae  the  north  mysell,  and  I  caiena  a 
boddle  wha  kens  it."  And  this  is  what  they  ca'  explaining — ^the 
tane  gies  up  a  bit,  and  the  tither  gies  up  a  bit>  and  a'  friends 
again.  Aweel,  after  the  Commons'  Parliament  had  tuggit  and 
rived  and  ruggit  at  Morris  and  his  rubbery  till  they  were 
tired  o't,  the  Lords'  Parliament  they  behoved  to  hae  their 
spell  o't.  In  puir  auld  Scotland's  Parliament  they  a'  sate 
l^egither,  cheek  by  choul,  and  than  they  didna  need  to  hae 
the  same  blethers  twice  ower  again.    But  till't  their  lordships 
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-went  wi'  aa  muoikle  teeth  and  gude-wiU  as  if  the  matter  had 
been  a'  speck  and  span  new.  Forbje,  there  was  somethmg 
said  about  ane  Campbell,  that  suld  hae  been  conoemed  in  the 
rubbery,  mair  or  less,  and  that  he  suld  hae  had  a  warrant  frae 
the  Duke  of  Aigyle,  as  a  testimonial  o'  his  character.  And 
this  put  MacGallum  More's  beard  in  a  bleise,  as  gude  reason 
there  was ;  and  he  gat  up  wi'  an  unco  bang,  and  garr^d  them 
a'  look  about  them,  and  wad  ram  it  even  doun  their  throats 
there  was  never  ane  o'  the  Campbells  but  was  as  wight,  wise, 
warlike,  and  worthy  trust  as  auld  Sir  John  the  Greeme.  Now, 
if  your  honour's  sure  ye  arena  a  drap's  bluid  akin  to  a  Camp- 
bell, as  I  am  nane  mysell,  sae  far  as  I  can  count  my  kin  or 
hae  had  it  counted  to  me.  111  gie  ye  my  mind  on  that  matter.' 

<  You  may  be  assured  I  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  any 
gentleman  of  the  name.' 

'  Ou,  than  we  may  speak  it  quietly  amang  oursells.  There's 
baith  gude  and  bad  o'  the  Campbells,  like  other  names.  But 
this  MacCallum  More  has  an  unco  sway  and  say  baith  amang 
the  grit  folk  at  Lunnon  even  now ;  for  he  canna  preceesely  be 
said  to  belang  to  ony  o'  the  twa  sides  o'  them,  sae  deil  ane  o' 
them  likes  to  quairel  wi'  him;  sae  they  e'en  voted  Morris's 
tale  a  fause  calumnious  libel,  as  they  ca't,  and  if  he  hadna  gien 
them  leg-bail,  he  was  likely  to  hae  ta'en  the  air  on  the  pillory 
for  leasing-making.' 

So  speaking,  honest  Andrew  collected  his  dibbles,  spades,  and 
hoes,  and  threw  them  into  a  wheel-banow — ^leisurely,  however, 
and  allowing  me  full  time  to  put  any  farther  questions  which 
might  occur  to  me  before  he  trundled  them  off  to  the  tool- 
house,  there  to  repose  during  the  ensuing  day.  I  thought  it 
beet  to  speak  out  at  once,  lest  this  meddling  fellow  should 
suppose  there  were  more  weighty  reasons  for  my  silence  than 
actually  existed. 

'I  should  like  to  see  this  countryman  of  yours,  Andrew, 
and  to  hear  his  news  from  himself  directly.  You  have  probably 
heard  that  I  had  some  trouble  from  the  impertinent  folly  of 
this  man,  Morris  (Andrew  grinned  a  most  significant  grin), 
and  I  should  wish  to  see  your  cousin,  the  merchant,  to  ask 
him  the  particulars  of  what  he  heard  in  London,  if  it  could 
be  done  without  much  trouble.' 

'  Naething  mair  easy,'  Andrew  observed ;  *  he  had  but  to  hint 
to  his  cousin  that  I  wanted  a  pair  or  twa  o'  hose^  and  he  wad 
be  wi'  me  as  fast  as  he  could  lay  leg  to  the  grund.' 

* 0  yes,  assure  him  I  shall  be  a  customer;  and  as  the  night 
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is,  as  yoa  say,  settled  and  lair,  I  shall  walk  in  the  garden  until 
he  oomes ;  the  moon  will  soon  rise  over  the  f eUs.  You  may 
bring  him  to  the  little  back-gate ;  and  I  shall  have  pleasure,  in 
the  meanwhile,  in  looking  on  the  bushes  and  erergreens  by  the 
bright  frosty  moonlight' 

*  Vara  right — vara  right ;  that's  what  I  hae  af  ten  said — a 
kail-blaid  or  a  oolliflour  gbuioes  sae  gl^ly  by  moonlight,  it's 
like  a  leddy  in  her  diamonds.' 

So  sayings  off  went  Andrew  Fairservice  with  great  glee.  He 
had  to  walk  about  two  miles,  a  labour  he  undertook  with  the 
greatest  pleasure,  in  order  to  secure  to  his  kinsman  the  sale  of 
some  articles  of  his  trade,  though  it  is  probable  he  would  not 
have  given  him  sixpence  to  treat  him  to  a  quart  of  ale.  *  The 
good-will  of  an  Knglishman  would  have  displayed  itself  in  a 
manner  exactly  the  reverse  of  Andrew's,'  thought  I,  as  I  paced 
along  the  smodth-cut  velvet  walks,  which,  embowered  with  high 
hedges  of  yew  and  of  holly,  intersected  the  ancient  garden  of 
Osbaldistone  HalL 

As  I  turned  to  retrace  my  steps,  it  was  natural  that  I  should 
lift  up  my  eyes  to  the  windows  of  the  old  libraiy,  which,  small 
in  size  but  several  in  number,  stretched  along  the  second  story 
of  that  side  of  the  house  which  now  faced  me.  Light  glanced 
from  their  casements.  I  was  not  surprised  at  this,  for  I  knew 
Miss  Vernon  often  sate  there  of  an  evening,  though  from  motives 
of  delicacy  I  put  a  strong  restraint  upon  myself,  and  never 
sought  to  join  her  at  a  time  when  I  knew,  all  the  rest  of  the 
fanuly  being  engaged  for  the  evening,  our  interviews  must 
necessarily  have  been  strictly  tit&<i4Ste,  In  the  mornings  we 
usually  read  together  in  the  same  room;  but  then  it  often 
happened  that  one  or  other  of  our  cousins  entered  to  seek  some 
parchment  duodecimo  that  could  be  converted  into  a  fishing- 
book,  despite  its  gildings  and  illumination,  or  to  tell  us  of 
some  '  sport  toward,'  or  from  mere  want  of  knowing  where  else 
to  dispose  of  themselves.  In  short,  in  the  mornings  the  library 
was  a  sort  of  public  room,  where  man  and  woman  might  meet 
as  on  neutral  ground.  In  the  evening  it  was  very  difierent ; 
and,  bred  in  a  country  where  much  attention  is  paid,  or  was  at 
least  then  paid,  to  biens^neej  1  was  desirous  to  think  for  Miss 
Vernon  concerning  those  points  of  propriety  where  her  experi- 
ence did  not  aiibid  her  the  means  of  thinking  for  herself.  I 
made  her  therefore  comprehend,  as  delicately  as  I  could,  that 
when  we  had  evening  lessons  the  presence  of  a  third  party  was 
proper. 
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Vernon  first  laughed,  then  blushed,  and  was  disposed 
to  be  displeased ;  and  then,  suddenly  checkmg  herself,  said,  '  I 
believe  you  are  very  right ;  and  when  I  feel  inclined  to  be  a 
very  busy  scholar  I  will  bribe  old  Martha  with  a  cup  of  tea  to 
ait  by  me  and  be  my  screen.' 

Martha,  the  old  housekeeper,  partook  of  the  taste  of  the 
family  at  the  Hall.  A  toast  and  tankard  would  have  pleased 
her  better  than  all  the  tea  in  China.  However,  as  the  use  of 
this  beverage  was  then  confined  to  the  higher  ranks,  Martha 
felt  some  vanity  in  being  asked  to  partake  of  it ;  and  by  dint 
of  a  great  deal  of  sugar,  many  words  scarce  less  sweet,  and 
abundance  of  toast  and  butter,  she  was  sometimes  prevailed 
upon  to  give  us  her  countenance.  On  other  occasions  the  servants 
almost  unanimously  shunned  the  library  after  nightfall,  because 
it  was  their  foolish  pleasure  to  believe  that  it  lay  on  the  haunted 
side  of  the  house.  The  more  timorous  had  seen  sights  and  heard 
sounds  there  when  all  the  rest  of  the  house  was  quiet;  and 
even  the  young  squires  were  far  from  having  any  wish  to  enter 
these  formidable  precincts  after  nightfall  without  necessity. 

That  the  library  had  at  one  time  been  a  favourite  resource  of 
Rashleigh,  that  a  private  door  out  of  one  side  of  it  communi- 
cated with  the  sequestered  and  remote  apartment  which  he 
chose  for  himself,  rather  increased  than  disarmed  the  terrors 
which  the  household  had  for  the  dreaded  library  of  Osbaldistone 
Hall.  His  extensive  information  as  to  what  passed  in  the  world, 
his  profound  knowledge  of  science  of  every  kind,  a  few  physical 
experiments  which  he  occasionally  showed  oS,  were,  in  a  house 
of  so  much  ignorance  and  bigotry,  esteemed  good  reasons  for 
supposing  him  endowed  with  powers  over  the  spiritual  world. 
He  understood  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew;  and  therefore, 
according  to  the  apprehension,  and  in  the  phrase,  of  his  brother 
Wilfred,  needed  not  to  care  'for  ghaist  or  barghaist,  devil  or 
dobbie.'  Yea,  the  servants  persisted  that  they  had  heard  him 
hold  conversations  in  the  library  when  every  varsal  soul  in 
the  family  were  gone  to  bed ;  and  that  he  spent  the  night  in 
watching  for  bogles,  and  the  morning  in  sleeping  in  his  bed, 
when  he  should  have  been  heading  the  hounds  like  a  true 
Osbaldistone. 

All  these  absurd  rumours  I  had  heard  in  broken  hints  and 
imperfect  sentences,  from  which  I  was  left  to  draw  the  inference ; 
and,  as  easily  may  be  supposed,  I  laughed  them  to  scorn.  But 
the  extreme  solitude  to  which  this  chamber  of  evil  fame  was 
committed  every  night  after  curfew  time  was  an  additional 
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reason  why  I  should  not  intrude  on  Miss  Yemon  when  she 
chose  to  sit  there  in  the  evening. 

To  resume  what  I  was  saying,  I  was  not  surprised  to  see  a 
glimmering  of  light  from  the  library  windows ;  but  I  was  a  little 
struck  when  I  distinctly  perceived  the  shadows  of  two  persons 
pass  along  and  intercept  the  light  from  the  first  of  the  windows, 
throwing  the  casement  for  a  moment  into  shade.  '  It  must  be 
old  Afartha,'  thought  I, '  whom  Diaua  baa  engaged  to  be  her  com- 
panion for  the  evening,  or  I  must  have  been  mistaken,  and  taken 
Diana's  shadow  for  a  second  person.  No^  by  Heaven !  it  ap- 
pears on  the  second  window — ^two  figures  distinctly  traced ;  and 
now  it  is  lost  again;  it  is  seen  on  the  third,  on  the  fourth, 
the  darkened  forms  of  two  persons  distinctly  seen  in  each  window 
as  they  pass  along  the  room  betwixt  the  windows  and  the  lights. 
Whom  can  Diana  have  got  for  a  companion  9 '  The  passage  of 
the  shadows  between  l£e  lights  and  the  casements  was  twice 
repeated,  as  if  to  satisfy  me  that  my  observation  served  me 
truly ;  alter  which  the  lights  were  extinguished,  and  the  shades, 
of  course,  were  seen  no  more. 

Trifling  as  this  circumstance  was,  it  occupied  my  mind  for  a 
considerable  time.  I  did  not  allow  myself  to  suppose  that  my 
friendship  for  Miss  Vernon  had  any  directly  selfiiji  view ;  yet  it 
is  incredible  the  displeasure  I  felt  at  the  idea  of  her  admitting 
any  one  to  private  interviews  at  a  time  and  in  a  place  where, 
for  her  own  sake,  I  had  been  at  some  trouble  to  show  her  that 
it  was  improper  for  me  to  meet  with  her. 

*  Silly,  romping,  incorrigible  girl ! '  said  I  to  myself,  *  on 
whom  idl  good  advice  and  delicacy  are  thrown  away  1  I  have 
been  cheated  by  the  simplicity  of  her  manner,  which  I  suppose 
she  can  assume  just  as  she  could  a  straw  bcnmet,  were  it  the 
fashion,  for  the  mere  sake  of  celebrity.  I  suppose,  notwith- 
standing the  excellence  of  her  understanding,  the  society  of  half 
a  dosen  of  clowns  to  play  at  whisk  and  swabbers  would  give  her 
more  pleasure  than  if  Ariosto  himself  were  to  awake  &om  the 
dead.' 

This  reflection  came  the  more  powerfully  across  my  mind 
because,  having  mustered  up  courage  to  show  to  Diana  my 
version  of  the  first  books  of  Ariosto,  I  had  requested  her  to 
invite  Martha  to  a  tea-party  in  the  library  that  evening,  to 
which  arrangement  Miss  Yemon  had  refused  her  consent^ 
alleging  some  apology  which  I  thought  frivolous  at  the  time. 
I  had  not  long  speculated  on  this  disagreeable  subject  when  the 
back  garden-door  opened  and  the  figures  of  Andrew  and  his 
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oountryxnan,  bending  under  his  pack,  exoflsed  the  moonlight 
alley,  and  called  my  attention  elsewhere. 

I  found  Mr.  Macoready,  as  I  expected,  a  tough,  sagacious,  long- 
headed Scotchman,  and  a  collector  of  news  both  frcnn  choioe  and 
profession.  He  was  able  to  give  me  a  distinct  account  of  what 
had  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  House  of  Lords  on 
the  affiur  of  Morris,  which,  it  appears,  had  been  made  by  both 
parties  a  touchstone  to  ascertain  the  temper  of  the  Parliament. 
It  appeared  also  that^  as  I  had  learned  from  Andrew  by  second 
hand,  the  ministiy  had  proved  too  weak  to  support  a  story 
involving  the  character  of  men  of  rank  and  importance,  and 
resting  upon  the  credit  of  a  person  of  such  indifferent  fame  as 
Morris,  who  was,  moreover,  confused  and  contradictoiy  in  his 
mode  of  telling  the  story.  Macready  was  even  able  to  supply 
me  with  a  copy  of  a  printed  journal,  or  news-letter,  seldom 
extending  beyond  the  capital,  in  which  the  substance  of  the 
debate  was  mentioned ;  and  with  a  copy  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle's 
speech,  printed  upon  a  broadside,  of  which  he  had  purohased 
several  from  the  hawkers,  because,  he  said,  it  would  be  a 
saleable  article  on  the  north  of  the  Tweed.  The  first  was  a 
meagre  statement^  full  of  blanks  and  asterisks,  and  which  added 
little  or  nothing  to  the  information  I  had  from  the  Scotchman ; 
and  the  Duke's  speech,  though  spirited  and  eloquent^  contained 
chiefly  a  panegyric  on  his  country,  his  family,  and  his  dan, 
with  a  few  compliments,  equally  sincere,  perhaps,  though  less 
glowing,  which  he  took  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  paying 
to  himself.  I  could  not  learn  whether  my  own  reputation 
had  been  directly  implicated,  although  I  perceived  that  the 
honour  of  my  uncle's  family  had  been  impeached,  and  that  this 
person  Campbell,  stated  by  Morris  to  have  been  the  most  active 
robber  of  the  two  by  whom  he  was  assailed,  was  said  by  him  to 
have  appeared  in  the  behalf  of  a  Mr.  Osbaldistone,  and  by  the 
connivance  of  the  Justice  procured  his  liberation.  In  this 
particular  Morris's  story  jumped  with  my  own  suspicions,  which 
had  attached  to  CampbeU  from  the  moment  I  saw  him  appear 
at  Justice  Inglewood's.  Vexed  upon  the  whole,  as  well  as 
perplexed  with  this  extraordinaiy  story,  I  dismissed  the  two 
Scotchmen,  after  making  some  purchases  from  Macready,  and  a 
small  compliment  to  Fairservice,  and  retired  to  my  own  apart- 
ment to  consider  what  I  ought  to  do  in  defence  of  my  character 
thus  publicly  attacked. 


CHAPTER  XV 

Whenoe,  and  what  art  thou  t 

MnroK. 

Aftbb  ezhaustiDg  a  sleepless  night  in  meditating  on  the  intelli- 
gence I  had  received,  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  think  that  I 
ought  as  speedily  as  possible  to  return  to  London,  and  by  my 
open  appearance  repel  the  calumny  which  had  been  spread 
against  me.  But  I  hesitated  to  take  this  ooozBe  on  reooUectkm 
of  my  father's  diqxiBition,  singularly  absolute  in  his  decisions 
as  to  all  that  concerned  his  family,  ^e  was  most  able,  cer- 
tainly, from  experience,  to  direct  what  I  ought  to  do,  and,  from 
his  acquaintance  with  the  most  distinguished  Whigs  then  in 
power,  had  influence  enough  to  obtain  a  hearing  for  my  cause. 
So  upon  the  whole  I  judged  it  most  safe  to  state  my  whole 
story  in  the  shape  of  a  narratiye  addressed  to  my  father ;  and 
as  the  ordinary  opportunities  of  intercourse  between  the  Hall 
and  the  post-town  recurred  rarely,  I  determined  to  ride  to  the 
town,  which  was  about  ten  miles'  dlistance,  and  deposit  my  letter 
in  the  post-office  with  my  own  hands. 

Indeed  I  began  to  think  it  strange  that,  though  several 
weeks  had  elapsed  since  my  departure  from  home,  I  had 
received  no  letter  either  from  my  father  or  Owen,  sJthough 
Rashleigh  had  written  to  Sir  Hildebrand  of  his  safe  arrival  in 
London,  and  of  the  kind  reception  he  had  met  with  from  his 
uncle.  Admitting  that  I  might  have  been  to  blame,  I  did  not 
deserve,  in  my  own  opinion  at  least,  to  be  so  totally  forgotten 
by  my  father ;  and  I  thought  my  present  excursion  might  have 
the  effect  of  bringing  a  letter  from  him  to  hand  more  early 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  reached  me.  But,  before  con- 
cluding my  letter  concerning  the  affiur  of  Morris,  I  failed  not 
to  express  my  earnest  hope  and  wish  that  my  father  would 
honour  me  with  a  few  lines,  were  it  but  to  express  his  advice 
and  commands  in  an  affiur  of  Bome  difficulty,  and  where  my 
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knowledge  of  life  oould  not  be  sappoeed  adequate  to  my  own 
guidance.  I  found  it  impoBsible  to  preyail  on  myself  to  urge 
my  actual  return  to  London  as  a  place  of  residence,  and  I  dis- 
guifled  my  unwillingness  to  do  so  under  apparent  submission  to 
my  f ather^s  will,  which,  as  I  imposed  it  on  myself  as  a  sufiBicient 
reason  for  not  urging  my  final  departure  from  Osbaldistone 
Hall,  would,  I  doubted  not>  be  received  as  such  by  my  parent. 
But  I  begged  permission  to  come  to  London,  for  a  short  time 
at  leasts  to  meet  and  refute  the  infamous  calumnies  which  had 
been  circulated  concerning  me  in  so  public  a  manner.  Having 
made  up  my  packet,  in  which  my  earnest  desire  to  vindicate 
my  character  was  strangely  blended  with  reluctance  to  quit  my 
present  place  of  residence,  I  rode  over  to  the  pcst-town  and 
deposited  my  letter  in  the  office.  By  doing  so,  I  obtained  pos- 
session, somewhat  earlier  than  I  shoiild  otherwise  have  done,  of 
the  following  letter  from  my  Mend  Mr.  Owen : — 

'  Drab  Mb.  Frakoib, 

'Tours  received  per  favour  of  Mr.  R.  Osbaldistone,  and 
note  the  contents.  SUall  do  Mr.  B.  0.  such  civilities  as  are  in  my 
power,  and  have  taken  him  to  see  the  Bank  and  custom-house. 
He  seems  a  sober,  steady  young  gentleman,  and  takes  to  busi- 
ness; so  will  be  of  service  to  the  firm.  Could  have  wished 
another  person  had  turned  his  mind  that  way ;  but  God's  will 
be  done.  As  cash  may  be  scarce  in  those  parts,  have  to  trust 
you  will  excuse  my  inclosing  a  goldsmith's  bill  at  six  days' 
sight,  on  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Girder  of  Newcastle,  for  J&IOO, 
which  I  doubt  not  will  be  duly  honoured. — I  remain,  as  in  duty 
bound,  dear  Mr.  Frank,  your  very  respectful  and  obedient 
servant,  Joseph  Owbn. 

'  PosUcriptwn. — Hope  you  will  advise  the  above  coming  safe 
to  hand.  Am  sony  we  have  so  few  of  yours.  Tour  father 
says  he  is  as  usual,  but  looks  poorly.' 

From  this  epistle^  written  in  old  Owen's  formal  style,  I  was 
rather  surprised  to  observe  that  he  made  no  acknowledg- 
ment of  that  private  letter  which  I  had  written  to  him,  wiui 
a  view  to  possess  him  of  Bashleigh's  real  character,  although, 
from  the  course  of  post,  it  seemed  certain  that  he  ought  to 
have  received  it.  Tet  I  had  sent  it  by  the  usual  conveyance 
from  the  Hall,  and  had  no  reason  to  suspect  that  it  could  mis- 
carry upon  the  road.     As  it  comprised  matters  of  great  import- 
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auoe^  both  to  my  feather  and  to  myself  I  sat  down  in  tbe  post- 
office  and  again  wrote  to  Owen,  recapitulating  the  heads  of  my 
former  letter,  and  requesting  to  know  in  course  of  post  if  it 
had  reached  him  in  safety.  I  also  acknowledged  the  receipt  of 
the  bill,  and  promised  to  make  use  of  the  contents  if  I  should 
have  any  occasion  for  money.  I  thought^  indeed,  it  was  odd 
that  my  father  should  leave  the  care  of  supplying  my  necessities 
to  his  derk ;  but  I  concluded  it  was  a  matter  arranged  between 
them.  At  any  rate  Owen  was  a  bachelor,  rich  in  his  way,  and 
passicxiately  attached  to  me,  so  that  I  had  no  hesitation  in 
being  obliged  to  him  for  a  small  sum,  which  I  resolved  to  con- 
sider as  a  loan,  to  be  returned  with  my  earliest  ability,  in  case 
it  was  not  previously  repaid  by  my  father;  and  I  expressed 
myself  to  this  purpose  to  Mr.  Owen.  A  shopkeeper  in  a  little 
town,  to  whom  the  postmaster  directed  me^  readily  gave  me  in 
gold  the  amount  of  my  bill  on  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Girder,  so 
that  I  returned  to  OsbeJdistone  Hall  a  good  deal  richer  than  I 
had  set  forth.  This  recruit  to  my  finances  was  not  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  me,  as  I  was  necessarily  inv<dved  in  some 
expenses  at  Osbaldistone  Hall;  and  I  had  seen,  with  some 
uneasy  impatience,  that  the  sum  which  my  travelling  expenses 
had  left  unexhausted  at  my  arrival  there  was  imperceptibly 
diminishing.  This  source  of  anxiety  was  for  the  present 
removed.  On  my  arrival  at  the  Hall  I  found  that  Sir  Hilde- 
brand  and  all  his  offiipring  had  gone  down  to  the  little  hamlet, 
called  Trinky  Knowe,  '  to  see,'  as  Andrew  Fairservice  expressed 
it^  '  a  wheen  midden-oocks  pike  ilk  ither^s  hams  out.' 

*  It  is  indeed  a  brutal  amusement^  Andrew ;  I  suppose  you 
have  none  such  in  Scotland  T 

'Na,  na,'  answered  Andrew,  boldly;  then  shaded  away  his 
negative  with,  'unless  it  be  on  Fastem's  E'en,  or  the  like  o' 
that.  But^  iiMleed,  it's  no  muckle  matter  what  the  folk  do  to 
the  midden  pootry,  for  they  baud  siccan  a  skarting  and  scraping 
in  the  yard  that  there's  nae  getting  a  bean  or  pea  keepit  for 
them.  But  I  am  wondering  what  it  is  that  leaves  that  turret- 
door  open ;  now  that  Mr.  Baahleigh's  away  it  canna  be  him,  I 
trow.' 

The  turret4oor  to  which  he  alluded  opened  to  the  garden 
at  the  bottom  of  a  winding-stair,  leading  down  from  Mr.  Rash- 
leigh's  apartments.  This,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  was 
situated  in  a  sequestered  part  of  the  house,  communicating 
with  the  library  by  a  private  entrance,  and  by  another  intri- 
cate and  dark  vaulted  passage  with  the  rest  of  the  house.    A 
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long  narrow  turf-walk  led,  between  two  high  holly  hedges,  from 
the  tunet-door  to  a  little  poetem  in  the  wall  of  the  garden. 
By  means  of  these  oommunications  Bashleigh,  whoee  move- 
ments were  very  independent  of  those  of  the  rest  of  his  family, 
could  leave  the  Hall  or  return  to  it  at  pleasure,  without  Ins 
absence  or  presence  attracting  any  observation.  But  during 
his  absence  the  stair  and  the  turret^oor  were  entirelv  disused, 
and  this  made  Andrew's  observation  somewhat  remarkable. 

*  Have  you  often  observed  that  door  open  1 '  was  my  question. 

'  No  just  that  often  neither ;  but  I  hae  noticed  it  ance  or  twice. 
Fm  thinking  it  maun  hae  been  the  priest,  Father  Yaughan,  as 
they  ca'  him.  Yell  no  catch  ane  o*  the  servants  ganging  up 
that  stair,  puir  frightened  heathens  that  they  are,  for  fear  of 
bogles  and  brownies,  and  lang-nebbit  ihings  frae  the  neist 
warld.  But  Father  Yaughan  thinks  himsell  a  privileged  per- 
son— set  him  up  and  lay  him  down  1  Fse  be  caution  the  warst 
stibbler  that  ever  stickit  a  sermon  out  ower  the  Tweed  yonder 
wad  lay  a  ghaist  twice  as  fast  as  him,  wi'  his  holy  water  and 
his  idolatrous  trinkets.  I  dinna  believe  he  speaks  gude  Latin 
neither;  at  least  he  disna  take  me  up  when  I  teU  him  the 
learned  names  o'  the  plants.' 

Of  Father  Yaughan,  who  divided  his  time  and  his  ghosUy 
care  between  Osbaldistone  Hall  and  about  half  a  dosen  man- 
sions of  Catholic  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  have  as 
yet  said  nothing,  for  I  had  seen  but  little.  He  was  aged 
about  sixty,  of  a  good  family,  as  I  was  given  to  understand,  in 
the  north ;  of  a  striking  and  kaposing  presence,  grave  in  his 
exterior,  and  much  respected  among  the  Oatholics  of  North- 
umberland as  a  worthy  and  upright  man.  Yet  Father  Yaughan 
did  not  altogether  lack  those  pecultarittes  which  distinguish 
his  order.  There  hung  about  him  an  air  ctf  mystery,  which  in 
Protestant  eyes  savoured  of  priestcraft.  The  natives — such 
they  might  be  well  termed— of  Osbaldistone  Hall  looked  up  to 
him  with  much  more  fear,  or  at  least  more  awe,  than  affection. 
His  condemnation  of  their  revels  was  evident  from  their 
being  discontinued  in  some  measure  when  the  priest  was  a 
resident  at  the  Hall.  Even  Sir  Hildebrand  himself  put  some 
restraint  upon  his  conduct  at  such  times,  which  perhaps 
rendered  Father  Yaughan's  presence  rather  irksome  than 
(ytherwise.  He  had  Uie  well-bred,  insinuating,  and  almost 
flattering  address  peculiar  to  the  clergy  of  his  persuasion, 
especially  in  England,  where  the  lay  Oatholie,  hemmed  in  by 
f&Dal  laws,  and  by  the  restrictions  of  his  sect  and  recommenda- 
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tioQ  of  his  pastor,  often  exhibits  a  reserved,  and  almost  a 
timid,  manner  in  the  society  of  Protestants ;  whOe  the  priest, 
privileged  by  his  order  to  mingle  with  persons  of  all  creeds,  is 
open,  alert^  and  liberal  in  his  intercourse  with  them,  dedrous 
of  popularity,  and  usually  skilful  in  the  mode  of  obtaining  it. 

Father  Vaughan  was  a  particular  acquaintance  of  Bash- 
leigh's,  otherwise  in  all  probability  he  would  scarce  have 
been  able  to  maintain  his  footing  at  Osbaldistone  HalL  Thia 
gave  me  no  desire  to  cultivate  his  intimacy,  nor  did  he 
seem  to  make  any  advances  towaids  mine ;  so  our  oooasianal 
intercourse  was  confined  to  the  exchange  ol  mere  civility.  I 
considered  it  as  extremely  probable  that  Mr.  Vaughan  might 
occupy  Bashleigh's  apartment  during  his  occasional  remdence  at 
the  Hall ;  and  his  profession  rendered  it  likely  that  he  should 
occasionally  be  a  tenant  of  the  library.  Nothing  was  more 
probable  than  that  it  might  have  been  his  eandle  which  had 
excited  my  attention  on  a  preceding  evening,  l^ds  led  me 
involuntanly  to  recollect  that  the  interoourse  between  Miss 
Vernon  and  the  priest  was  marked  with  something  like  the 
same  mystery  which  characterised  her  communications  with 
Rashleigh.  I  had  never  heard  her  mention  Vaughan's  name^ 
or  even  allude  to  him,  excepting  on  the  occasion  of  our  first 
meetinff,  when  she  mentioned  the  old  priest  and  Rashleigh  as 
the  omy  conversible  beings  besides  herself  in  Osbaldistone 
Hall.  Tet  although  silent  with  respect  to  Father  Vaughan,  his 
arrival  at  the  Hall  never  faUed  to  impress  Miss  Vernon  with  an 
anxious  and  fluttering  tremor,  which  lasted  imtil  they  had 
exchanged  one  or  two  significant  glances. 

Whatever  the  mystery  might  be  which  overclouded  the 
destinies  of  this  beautiful  and  interesting  female,  it  was  clear 
that  Father  Vaughan  was  implicated  in  it;  unless,  indeed,  I 
could  suppose  that  he  was  the  agent  employed  to  procure  her 
settlement  in  the  cloister,  in  the  event  of  her  rejecting  a  union, 
with  either  of  my  cousins — an  office  which  would  sufficiently 
account  for  her  obvious  emotion  at  his  appearance.  As  to  the 
rest,  they  did  not  seem  to  ^converse  much  together,  or  even  to 
seek  each  other^s  society.  Their  league,  if  any  subsisted 
between  them,  was  of  a  tacit  and  understood  nature,  operating 
on  their  actions  without  any  necessity  of  speech.  I  recollected, 
however,  on  reflection,  that  I  had  once  or  twice  discovered  signs 
pass  betwixt  them,  which  I  had  at  the  time  supposed  to  l^ar 
reference  to  some  hint  concerning  Miss  Vernon's  religious 
observances,  knowing  how  artfully  the  Catholic  clergy  main- 
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tain,  at  all  times  and  seasonsy  their  influence  over  the  minds  of 
their  foUoweni.  But  now  I  was  disposed  to  assign  to  these 
oommunioations  a  deeper  and  more  mysterious  import.  Did  he 
hold  private  meetings  with  Miss  Vernon  in  the  libraiy  9  was  a 
question  which  occupied  mj  thoughts;  and  if  so,  for  what 
purpose  f  And  why  should  she  have  admitted  an  intimate  of 
the  deceitful  Bashleigh  to  such  close  confidence  f 

These  questions  and  difficulties  pressed  on  my  mind  with  an 
interest  which  was  greatly  increased  by  the  impossibility  of 
resolying  them.  I  had  already  begun  to  suspect  that  my 
friendship  for  Diana  Vernon  was  not  altogether  so  disinterested 
as  in  wisdom  it  ought  to  have  been.  I  had  already  felt  myself 
becoming  jealous  ol  the  contemptible  lout  ThomcliJ^  and  taking 
more  notice  than  in  prudence  or  dignity  of  feeling  I  ought  to 
hare  done  of  his  silly  attempts  to  provoke  me.  And  now  I 
was  scrutiniBing  the  conduct  of  Mus  Vernon  with  the  most 
dose  and  eager  observation,  which  I  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
palm  on  myself  as  the  offspring  of  idle  curiosity.  All  these, 
like  Benedick's  brushing  hu  hat  of  a  morning,  were  signs  that 
the  sweet  youth  was  in  love;  and  while  my  judgment  still 
denied  that  I  had  been  guilty  of  forming  an  attachment  ko 
imprudent,  she  resembled  those  ignorant  guides  who,  when 
they  have  led  the  traveller  and  themselves  into  irretrievable 
error,  persist  in  obstinately  affirming  it  to  be  impossible  that 
they  can  have  missed  the  way. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

'  It  happoied  one  day  aboat  noon,  going  to  my  boat,  I  wm  *™^«t^ 
snrpriaed  with  the  print  of  »  man's  naked  foot  on  the  ahore,  wh 
was  very  plain  to  be  seen  on  the  sand.' 

SohmmmOr%i$oe. 

With  the  blended  feelings  of  interest  and  jealouq^  which  were 
engendered  by  Miss  Vernon's  singnlar  situation,  my  obserratioDS 
of  her  looks  and  actions  became  acutely  sharpened,  and  that  to 
a  degree  which,  notwithstanding  my  efforts  to  conceal  it^  could 
not  escape  her  penetration.  'Die  sense  that  she  was  observed, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  that  she  was  watched  by  my  looks, 
seemed  to  give  Diana  a  mixture  of  embarrassment^  paua,  and 
pettishness.  At  times  it  seemed  that  she  sought  an  opportunity 
of  resenting  a  conduct  which  she  could  not  but  feel  as  ofifonaiYe, 
considering  the  frankness  with  which  she  had  mentioned  the 
difficulties  that  surrounded  her.  At  other  times  she  seemed 
prepared  to  expostulate  upon  the  subject  But  either  her 
courage  failed  or  some  other  sentiment  impeded  her  seeking 
an  4clairci8$emmL  Her  displeasure  evaporated  in  repartee^  and 
her  expostulations  died  on  her  lips.  We  stood  in  a  wngnlAr 
relation  to  each  other,  spending,  and  by  mutual  choice,  much 
of  our  time  in  close  society  with  each  odier,  yet  disg^uising  our 
mutual  sentiments,  and  jealous  of,  or  offianded  by,  each  osier's 
actions.  There  was  betwixt  us  intimacy  without  confidence ; 
on  one  side  love  without  hope  or  purpose,  and  curiosity  without 
any  rational  or  justifiable  motive ;  and  on  the  other  embarrass- 
ment and  doubl^  occasionally  mingled  with  displeasure.  Tet  I 
believe  that  this  agitation  of  the  passions,  such  is  the  nature  of 
the  human  bosom,  as  it  continued  by  a  thousand  irritating  and 
interesting,  though  petty  droumstances,  to  render  Miss  Vernon 
and  me  the  constant  objects  of  each  other's  thoughts,  tended 
upon  the  whole  to  increase  the  attachment  with  which  we  were 
naturally  disposed  to  regard  each  other.  But  although  my 
vanity  early  discovered  that  my  presence  at  Osbaldistone  Hall 
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bad  given  Diana  some  additional  reason  for  disliking  the  cloister, 
I  oould  by  no  means  oonfide  in  an  affection  which  seemed  com- 
pletely subordinate  to  the  mysteries  of  her  singular  situation. 
Miss  Vernon  was  of  a  character  far  too  formed  and  determined 
to  permit  her  love  for  me  to  overpower  either  her  sense  of  duty 
or  of  prudence,  and  she  gave  me  a  proof  of  this  in  a  conversation 
which  we  had  together  about  this  period. 

We  were  sitting  together  in  the  library.  Miss  Yemon,  in 
taming  over  a  copy  of  the  Orlando  Fwio$o  which  belonged  to 
me,  shook  a  piece  of  written  paper  from  between  the  leaves.  I 
hastened  to  lift  it,  but  she  prevented  me. 

'It  is  verse,'  she  said,  on  glancing  at  the  paper;  and  then 
unfolding  it,  but  as  if  to  wait  my  answer  before  proceeding — 
*  May  I  take  the  liberty  I  nay,  nay,  if  you  blush  and  stammer 
I  must  do  violence  to  your  modesty  and  suppose  that  permission 
is  granted.' 

'  It  is  not  worthy  your  perusal — a  scrap  of  a  translation. 
My  dear  Miss  Vernon,  it  would  be  too  severe  a  trial  that  you, 
who  understand  the  original  so  well,  should  sit  in  judgment.' 

'  Mine  honest  friend,'  replied  Diana,  *  do  not»  if  you  will  be 
guided  by  my  advice,  bait  your  hook  with  too  much  humility ; 
for,  ten  to  one,  it  will  not  catch  a  single  compliment.  You 
know  I  belong  to  the  unpopular  family  of  Tdl-truths,  and 
womld  not  flatter  Apollo  for  his  lyre.' 

She  proceeded  to  read  the  firat  stansa,  which  was  nearly  to 
the  following  purpose : — 

Ladies,  and  knights,  and  arms,  and  lore's  Uax  flame, 

Deeds  of  emprize  and  courtesy,  I  sing ; 
What  time  the  Moors  from  sultry  Africk  came, 

Led  on  by  Agramant,  their  yonthful  king — 
He  whom  revenue  and  hasty  ire  did  bring 

O'er  the  broad  wave,  in  France  to  waste  and  war. 
Such  ills  from  old  Trojono's  death  did  spring, 

Which  to  ayenge  he  came  from  realms  afiur, 
And  menaced  Ohiistian  Charles,  the  Roman  Emperw. 

Of  danntksB  Boland,  too,  my  strain  shall  sound,    . 

In  import  nerer  Imown  in  prose  or  rhyme, 
How  he,  the  chief,  of  judgment  deem'd  profound. 

For  luckless  love  was  crazed  upon  a  time 

*  There  is  a  great  deal  of  it,'  said  she,  glancing  along  the 
paper,  and  interrupting  the  sweetest  sounds  which  mortal  ears 
can  drink  in — ^those  of  a  youthful  poet's  verses,  namely,  read 
by  the  lips  which  are  dearest  to  them. 
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'Much  more  than  ought  to  engage  your  attention,  Mias 
VenuKi,'  I  replied,  aometiyng  mortified,  and  I  took  the  venes 
from  her unreluctant  hand  >  'and  yet,'  I  oontinued,  'shut up  aa 
I  am  in  this  retired  situation,  I  have  felt  sometimes  I  oould 
not  amuse  myself  better  than  by  carrying  on,  merely  for  my 
own  amusement  you  will  of  course  understand,  the  version  ol 
this  fascinating  author,  which  I  began  some  months  since 
when  I  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne.' 

'  The  question  would  only  be,'  said  Diana,  gravely, '  whether 
you  could  not  spend  your  time  to  better  purpoee  f ' 

'You  mean  in  original;  composition,' said  I,  greatly  flattered ; 
'but,  to  say  truth,  my  genius  rather  lies  in  finding  words 
and  rhymes  than  ideas;  and  therefore  I  am  happy  to  use 
those  which  Ariosto  has  prepared  to  my  hand.  However,  Miss 
Vernon,  with  the  encouragement  you  give ' 

'  Pardon  me,  Frank,  it  is  encouragement  not  of  my  giving 
but  of  your  taking.  I  meant,  neither  original  composition  nor 
translation,  since  I  think  you  might  employ  your  time  to  far 
better  purpose  than  in  either.  You  are  mortified,'  she  con- 
tinued, 'and  I  am  sorry  to  be  the  cause.' 

'Not  mortified— ^certainly  not  mortified,'  said  I,  with  the 
best  grace  I  could  muster,  and  it  was  but  indifferently  assumed ; 
'  I  am  too  much  obliged  by  the  interest  you  take  in  me.' 

'Nay,  but,'  resumed  the  relentless  Diana,  'there  in  both 
mortification  and  a  little  grain  of  anger  in  that  constrained 
tone  of  voice ;  do  not  be  angry  if  I  probe  your  feelings  to  the 
bottom — ^perhaps  what  I  am  about  to  say  will  afiect  them  still 
more.' 

I  felt  the  childishness  of  my  own  conduct  and  the  superior 
manliness  of  Miss  Vernon's,  and  assured  her  that  she  need  not 
fear  my  wincing  under  criticism  which  I  knew  to  be  kindly 
meant. 

'  That  was  honestly  meant  and  said,'  she  replied ;  '  I  knew 
full  well  that  the  fiend  of  poetical  irritability  flew  away  with 
the  little  preluding  cough  which  ushered  in  the  declaration. 
And  now  I  must  be  serious.  Have  you  heard  from  your  father 
lately  t' 

'  Not  a  word,'  I  replied ;  '  he  has  not  honoured  me  with  a 
single  line  during  the  several  months  of  my  residence  here.' 

'  That  is  strange ;  you  are  a  singular  race,  you  bold  Osbaldia- 
tones.  Then  you  are  not  aware  that  he  has  gone  to  Holland 
to  arrange  some  pressing  afiairs  which  required  his  own  im- 
mediate presence  I ' 
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'  I  nerer  heard  a  word  of  it  until  this  momeiit.* 

'And  farther,  it  must  be  news  to  you,  and  I  presume  scarcely 
the  most  agreeable,  that  he  has  left  Biaahleigh  in  the  almost 
uncontrolled  management  of  his  afhirs  until  lus  retumT 

I  started,  and  could  not  supprefls  my  surprise  and  appre- 
hension. 

'You  have  reason  for  alarm,'  said  Miss  Vernon,  very  gravely ; 
*  and  were  I  you  I  would  endeavour  to  meet  and  obviate  the 
dangers  whidk  arise  from  so  imdesirable  an  anangement.' 

'And  how  is  it  possible  for  me  to  do  soT 

'  Everything  is  possible  for  him  who  possesses  courage  and 
activity,'  she  said,  with  a  look  resembling  one  of  those  heroines 
of  the  age  of  chivalry  whose  encouragement  was  wont  to  give 
champions  double  valour  at  the  hour  of  need;  'and  to  the 
timid  and  hesitating  everything  is  impossible,  because  it 
seems  so.' 

'And  what  would  you  advise.  Miss  Vemonr  I  replied, 
wishing,  yet  dreading,  to  hear  her  answer. 

She  paused  a  moment,  then  answered  firmly — 'That  you 
instantly  leave  Osbaldistone  Hall  and  return  to  London.  You 
have  perhaps  already,'  she  continued,  in  a  softer  tone^  '  been 
here  too  long;  that  fault  was  not  yours.  Every  succeeding 
moment  you  waste  here  will  be  a  crime.  Yes,  a  crime ;  for  I 
tell  you  plainly  that  if  Rashleigh  long  manages  your  Other's 
afhirs  you  may  consider  his  ruin  as  consummated.' 

'  How  is  tins  possible  t ' 

'Ask  no  questions,'  she  said;  'but,  believe  me,  Rashleigh's 
views  extend  far  beyond  the  possession  or  increase  of  conmier- 
dal  wealth.  He  wfil  only  make  the  command  of  Mr.  Osbaldis- 
tone's  revenues  and  property  the  means  of  putting  in  motion 
his  own  ambitious  and  extensive  schemes.  While  your  father 
/  was  in  Britain  this  was  impossible ;  during  his  absence  Bash- 
leigh  will  possess  many  opportunities,  and  he  will  not  neglect 
to  use  them.' 

'  But  how  can  I,  in  disgrace  with  my  father  and  divested  of 
all  control  over  his  affiurs,  prevent  this  danger  by  my  mere 
presence  in  London!' 

'That  presence  alone  will  do  much.  Your  claim  to  interfere 
is  a  part  ii  your  birthright,  and  is  inalienable.  You  will  have 
the  countenance,  doubtless,  of  your  father's  head  derk  and 
confidential  friends  and  partners.  Above  all,  Bashleigh's 
schemeis  -are  of  a  nature  that ' — she  stopped  abruptly,  as  if 
fearful  of  saying  too  much — 'are,  in  short,'  she  resumed,  'of 
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the  nature  of  all  aelfiflh  and  imconBoientioiiB  piana,  which  are 
npeedHj  abandoned  as  soon  as  those  who  frune  than  peroeiTS 
^leir  arts  are  discovered  and  watched.  Therefore,  in  the 
language  of  your  favourite  poet — 

To  hone  I  to  hone  I  urge  doabts  to  those  that  fear.' 

A  feeling,  inresiBtible  in  its  impulse,  induced  me  to  reply — 
'Ahl  Diana,  can  you  give  me  advice  to  leave  Osbaldistone  Hall  t 
then  indeed  I  have  already  been  a  resident  here  too  long !' 

Miss  Vernon  coloured,  but  proceeded  with  great  finnness : 
*  Indeed,  I  do  give  you  this  advice—not  only  to  quit  Osbaldis- 
tone  Hall,  but  never  to  return  to  it  mere.  You  have  only 
one  friend  to  regret  here,'  she  continued,  forcing  a  smile,  'and 
she  has  been  long  accustomed  to  saorifioe  her^endships  and 
her  comforts  to  the  welfare  of  others.  In  the  worid  you  will 
meet  a  hundred  whose  friendship  will  be  as  disinterested, 
more  useful,  less  encumbered  by  untoward  dieumstances^  less 
influenced  by  evil  tongues  and  evil  times.' 

'Neverl'  I  exclaimed — 'neverl  the  worid  can  afibrd  me 
nothing  to  repay  what  I  must  leave  behind  me.'  Here  I  took 
her  hand  and  pressed  it  to  my  lips. 

'This  is  folly  I'  she  exdaimed — 'this  is  madnessl'  and  she 
struggled  to  withdraw  her  hand  from  my  grasp,  but  not  so 
stubbornly  as  actually  to  succeed  untU  I  had  held  it  for  neariy 
a  minute.  'Hear  me,  sir !'  she  said,  'and  curb  this  unmanly 
burst  of  passion.  I  am,  by  a  solemn  contracti  the  bride  of 
Heaven,  imless  I  could  jnef er  being  wedded  to  villainy  in  the 
person  of  Bashleigh  Osbaldistone,  or  brutality  in  that  of  hia 
brother.  I  am,  therefore,  the  bride  of  Heaven,  betrothed  to 
the  convent  from  the  cradle.  To  me,  therefore,  these  raptures 
are  misapplied ;  they  only  serve  to  prove  a  farther  necessity  for 
your  departure^  and  that  without  delay.'  At  these  words  she 
broke  suddenly  ofi^  and  said,  but  in  a  suppressed  tone  of  voioe, 
'Leave  me  instantly;  we  wUl  meet  here  again,  but  it  must  be 
for  the  last  time.' 

My  eyes  followed  the  direction  of  hers  as  she  spoke,  and  I 
thought  I  saw  the  tapestry  shake  which  covered  the  door  of 
the  secret  passage  from  Bashleigh's  room  to  the  library.  I 
conceived  we  were  observed,  and  turned  an  inquiring  glance  on 
Miss  Vernon. 

' It  is  nothing,'  said  she^  faintly,  '"a  rat  behind  the  anas." ' 

'•"  Dead  for  a  ducat,"'  would  have  been  my  reply  had  I  dared 
to  give  way  to  the  feelings  which  rose  indignant  at  the  idea  of 
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being  subjected  to  an  evesdiopper  on  mioh  an  occasion.  Pru- 
denccy  and  the  necessitj  of  suppressing  my  passion  and  obeying 
Diana's  reiterated  command  oi  *  Leave  me !  leave  me ! '  came 
in  time  to  prevent  any  rash  action.  I  left  the  apartment  in  a 
wild  whirl  and  giddiness  of  mind,  which  I  in  vain  attempted  to 
compose  when  I  returned  to  my  own. 

A  chaos  of  thoughts  intruded  themselves  on  me  at  once, 
passing  hastily  Uirough  my  brain,  intercepting  and  over- 
shadowing each  other,  and  resembling  those  fogs  which 
in  mountainous  countries  are  wont  to  descend  in  obscure 
volumes  and  disfigure  or  obliterate  the  usual  marks  by  which 
the  traveller  steers  his  course  through  the  wilds.  The  daric 
and  undefined  idea  of  danger  arising  to  my  fother  frcnn  the 
machinations  of  such  a  man  as  Rashleigh  Osbaldistone ;  the 
half-declaration  of  love  which  I  had  offered  to  Miss  Vernon's 
acceptance;  the  acknowledged  difficulties  of  her  situaticHi, 
bound  by  a  previous  contract  to  sacrifice  herself  to  a  cloister 
or  to  an  iU-assorted  marriage — ^  pressed  themselves  at 
once  upon  my  recollection,  while  my  judgment  was  unable 
deliberately  to  consider  any  of  them  in  their  just  light  and 
bearings.  But  chiefly,  and  above  all  the  rest,  I  was  perplexed 
by  the  manner  in  whidi  Miss  Vernon  had  received  my  tender 
of  affection,  and  by  her  manner,  which,  fluctuating  betwixt 
sympathy  and  firmness,  seemed  to  intimate  that  I  possessed  an 
interest  in  her  bosom,  but  not  of  force  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance the  obstacles  to  her  avowing  a  mutual  affection.  The 
glance  of  fear,  rather  than  surprise,  with  which  she  had 
watched  the  motion  of  the  tapestry  over  the  concealed  door 
implied  an  apprehension  of  danger  which  I  could  not  but 
suppose  well-grounded;  for  Diana  Vernon  was  little  subject 
to  the  nervous  emotions  of  her  sex,  and  totally  unapt  to  fear 
without  actual  and  rational  cause.  Of  what  nature  could 
those  mysteries  be  with  which  she  was  surrounded  as  with  an 
enchanter's  spell,  and  which  seemed  continually  to  exert  an 
active  influence  over  her  thoughts  and  actions,  though  their 
agents  were  never  visible  f  On  this  subject  of  doubt  my  mind 
finally  rested,  as  if  glad  to  shake  itself  free  from  investigat- 
ing the  propriety  or  prudence  of  my  own  conduct^  by  trans- 
ferring the  inquiry  to  what  concerned  Miss  Vernon.  '  I  will  be 
resolved,'  I  concluded,  'ere  I  leave  Osbaldistone  Hall,  concerning 
the  light  in  which  I  must  in  future  regard  this  fascinating 
being,  over  whose  life  frankness  and  mystery  seem  to  have 
divided  their  reign,  the  former  inspiring  her  words  and  senti- 
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ments,  the  latter  spreading  in  misty  influenoe  orer  all  her 
actions.' 

Joined  to  the  obvious  interests  which  arose  from  cariosity 
and  anxious  passion,  there  mingled  in  my  feelings  a  strong, 
thou^  unavowed  and  undefined,  infusioQ  of  jealousy.  This 
sentiment,  which  springs  up  with  love  as  naturally  as  the  tares 
with  the  wheats  was  exdted  by  the  degree  of  influence  which 
Diana  appeared  to  concede  to  those  unseen  beings  by  whom 
her  acti<»s  were  limited.  The  more  I  reflected  upon  her 
character,  the  more  I  was  internally  though  imwillingly  con- 
vinced that  she  was  formed  to  set  at  defiance  all  control 
excepting  that  which  arose  from  afiection ;  and  I  felt  a  strong, 
bitter,  and  gnawing  suspicion  that  such  was  the  foundation  of 
that  influence  by  which  she  was  overawed. 

These  tormenting  doubts  strengthened  my  desire  to  pene- 
trate into  the  secret  of  Miss  Vernon's  conduct,  and  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  sage  adventure  I  formed  a  resolution,  of 
which,  if  you  are  not  weary  of  these  details,  you  will  find  the 
result  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

I  hear  a  yoioe  yoa  cannot  hear, 

Whkh  am,  I  rnxut  not  atay ; 
I  aee  a  hand  you  cannot  aee, 

Which  beckons  me  away. 

TiCKSLL. 

I  HAva  already  told  you*  Tresham,  if  you  deign  to  bear  it  in 
remembrance,  tbat  my  evening  yiaitB  to  the  library  had  seldom 
been  made  except  by  appointment^  and  under  the  aanction  of 
old  Dame  Martha's  preaenoe.  This,  however,  was  entirely  a 
tadt  conventional  arrangement  of  my  own  instituting.  Of  late, 
aa  the  embarmssments  of  our  relative  situation  had  increased. 
Miss  Vernon  and  I  had  never  met  in  the  evening  at  alL  She 
had  therefore  no  reason  to  suppose  that  I  was  likely  to  seek  a 
renewal  of  these  interviews,  and  especially  without  some  pre- 
vious notice  or  appointment  betwixt  us,  that  Martha  might, 
as  usual,  be  placed  upon  duty ;  but»  on  the  other  hand,  this 
cautionary  provision  was  a  matter  of  understanding,  not  of 
express  enactment.  The  library  was  open  to  me,  as  to  the 
other  members  of  the  family,  at  all  hours  of  the  day  add  nighty 
and  I  could  not  be  accused  of  intrusion  however  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  I  might  make  my  appearance  in  it.  My  belief 
was  strong  that  in  this  apartment  Miss  Vernon  occasionally 
received  Vaughan,  or  some  other  person,  by  whose  opinion 
she  was  accustomed  to  r^ulate  her  conduct,  and  that  at  the 
times  when  she  could  do  so  with  least  chance  of  interruption. 
The  lights  which  gleamed  in  the  library  at  unusual  hours, 
the  passing  shadows  which  I  had  myself  remarked,  the  foot- 
steps which  might  be  traced  in  the  morning  dew  from  the 
turret-door  to  the  postern-gate  in  the  garden,  sounds  and 
sights  which  some  of  the  servants,  and  Andrew  Faarservice  in 
particular,  had  observed  and  accounted  for  in  their  own  way, 
all  tended  to  show  that  the  place  was  visited  by  some  one 
different  from  the  ordinary  inmates  of  the  Hall.     Connected  as 
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this  Tisitant  must  piobably  be  with  the  fates  of  Diaoa  Yenioiiy 
I  did  not  hesitate  to  form  a  plan  of  disoovering  who  or  what 
he  was,  how  far  his  influenoe  was  likely  to  produce  good  or 
eyil  consequenoes  to  her  on  whom  he  acted — above  all,  though  I 
endeavourod  to  persuade  myself  that  this  was  a  mere  sub- 
ordinate consideration,  I  demred  to  know  hy  what  means  this 
person  had  acquired  or  maintained  his  influence  over  Diana, 
and  whether  he  ruled  over  her  by  fear  or  by  affection.  The 
proof  that  this  jealous  curiosity  was  uppermost  in  my  mind 
arose  from  my  imagination  always  ascribing  Miss  Yemon's 
conduct  to  the  influence  of  some  one  indiyidual  agent,  although, 
for  aught  I  knew  about  the  matter,  her  advisers  might  be  as 
numerous  as  legion.  I  remarked  this  over  and  over  to  mysdf , 
but  I  found  that  my  mind  still  settled  back  in  my  original 
conviction  that  one  single  individual,  of  the  masculine  sez^ 
and  in  all  probability  young  and  handsome,  was  at  the  bottom 
of  Miss  Vernon's  conduct;  and  it  was  with  a  burning  desire 
of  discovering,  or  rather  of  detecting,  such  a  rival  that  I 
stationed  myself  in  the  garden  to  watch  the  moment  when  the 
lights  should  appear  in  tiie  library  windows. 

So  eager,  however,  was  my  impatience  that  I  commenced 
my  watch  for  a  phenomenon  which  could  not  appear  until  dark- 
ness a  full  hour  beforo  the  daylight  disappeared  on  a  July 
evening.  It  was  Sabbath,  and  all  the  walks  were  still  and 
Bolitaiy.  I  walked  up  and  down  for  some  time,  enjoying  the 
refreshing  coolness  of  a  summer  evening,  and  meditating  on 
the  probable  consequences  of  my  enterprise.  The  fresh  and 
balmy  air  of  the  garden,  impregnated  with  fragrance,  produced 
its  usual  sedative  effects  on  my  over-heated  and  feverish  blood ; 
as  these  took  place^  the  turmoU  of  my  mind  began  proportion- 
ally to  abate,  and  I  was  led  to  question  the  right  I  had  to 
interfere  with  Miss  Vernon's  secsrets,  or  with  those  of  my  uncle's 
family.  What  was  it  to  me  whom  my  uncle  might  dioose  to 
conceal  in  his  house,  whero  I  was  myself  a  guest  only  by 
tolerance!  And  what  title  had  I  to  piy  into  the  affiurs  of 
Miss  Vernon,  fraught,  as  she  had  avowed  them  to  be,  with 
mystery,  into  which  she  desired  no  scrutiny  f 

Passion  and  self-will  were  ready  with  their  answers  to  these 
questions.  In  detecting  this  secret,  I  was  in  all  probability 
about  to  do  service  to  Sir  HUdebrand,  who  was  probably 
ignorant  of  the  intrigues  carried  on  in  his  family ;  and  a  still 
moro  important  service  to  Miss  Vernon,  whose  frank  simplicity 
of  character  exposed  her  to  so  many  risks  in  Tnaintaining  a 
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• 

priTBte  oomspondGnoe^  perhaps  with  a  peraon  of  doubtful  or 
dangerous  character.  If  I  seemed  to  intrude  myself  on  her 
confidence,  it  was  with  the  generous  and  disinterested — ^yes,  I 
even  ventured  to  call  it  the  dinnteretted — ^intention  of  guiding, 
defending^  and  protecting  her  against  crafty  against  malice, 
above  all,  against  the  secret  counsellor  whom  she  had  chosen 
for  her  confidant.  Such  were  the  aiguments  which  my  will 
boldly  preferred  to  my  conscience  as  coin  which  ought  to  be 
current;  and  which  conscience,  like  a  grumbling  shopkeeper, 
was  contented  to  accept  rather  than  come  to  an  open  breach 
with  a  customer,  though  more  than  doubting  that  the  tender 
wasnnirious. 

While  I  paced  the  green  alleys  debating  these  things  pro 
and  oofi,  I  suddenly  lighted  upon  Andrew  Fairservice,  perched  up 
like  a  statue  by  a  range  of  bee-hives,  in  an  attitude  of  devout 
contemplation ;  one  eye,  however,  watching  the  motions  of  the 
little  irritable  citizens,  who  were  settling  in  their  straw-thatdied 
mansion  for  the  evening,  and  the  other  fixed  on  a  book  of  de- 
Totion,  which  much  attrition  had  deprived  of  its  comers  and  worn 
into  an  oval  shape ;  a  circumstance  which,  with  the  close  print 
and  dingy  colour  of  the  volume  in  question,  gave  it  an  air  of 
most  respectable  antiquity. 

'I  was  e'en  taking  aspell  o'  worthy  Mess  John  Quackleben's 
FlowtT  of  a  Sweet  Sawowr  town  on  the  Middenttead  of  this 
World,*  said  Andrew,  closing  his  book  at  my  appearance,  and 
putting  his  horn  spectacles,  by  way  of  mark,  at  liie  place  where 
he  had  been  reading. 

'And  the  bees,  I  observe,  were  dividing  your  attention, 
Andrew,  with  the  learned  author  f 

<  They  are  a  contumacious  generation,'  replied  the  gardener ; 
'they  hae  sax  days  in  the  week  to  hive  on,  and  yet  it's  a 
common  observe  that  they  will  aye  swarm  on  the  Sabbath- 
day,  and  keep  folk  at  hame  frae  hearing  the  Word.  But  there's 
nae  preaching  at  Graneagain  Chapel  the  e'en;  that's  aye  ae 
mercy.' 

'Tou  might  have  gone  to  the  parish  church  as  I  did,  Andrew, 
and  heard  an  excellent  discourse.' 

'Clauts  o'  cauld  parritch — clauts  o*  cauld  parritch,'  replied 
Andrew,  with  a  most  supercilious  sneer;  '  gude  aneuch  for  dogs, 
begging  your  honour's  pardon.  Ayl  I  might  nae  doubt  hae 
heard  tike  curate  linking  awa  at  it  in  his  white  saric  yonder,  and 
the  musicians  playing  on  whistles,  mair  like  a  penny  wedding 
than  a  sermon;  and  to  the  boot  of  that^  I  might  hae  gane  to 
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even-Bong,  and  heard  Daddie  Doohartj  mumbling  hia  mass; 
muckle  the  better  I  wad  hae  been  o'  that !  * 

*  Doobarty ! '  said  I  (this  was  the  name  of  an  old  ^eet,  an 
Irishman,  Ithink^whosooietimesoffioial^datOsbaldistoDeHall), 
*  I  thought  Father  Vaughan  had  been  atthe  HalL  He  was  here 
yesterday.' 

*  Ay,'  replied  Andrew;  'but  he  left  it  yestreen,  to  gang  to 
Greystook  or  some  o'  thae  westoountiy  haulds.  There's  an 
unoo  stir  amang  them  a'  e'enow.  They  are  as  bosj  as  my  bees 
are ;  God  sain  them !  that  I  snld  even  the  puir  things  to  the 
like  o'  Papists.  Ye  see  this  is  the  second  swarm,  and  whiles 
they  will  swarm  off  in  the  aftemocm.  The  first  swarm  set  off 
tune  in  the  morning.  But  i  am  thinking  they  are  settled  in 
their  skeps  for  the  night.  Sae  I  wuss  your  honour  good-night, 
and  grace,  and  muckle  o't.' 

So  saying,  Andrew  retreated ;  but  often  cast  a  parting  glance 
upon  the  '  ^eps,'  as  he  called  the  bee-hives. 

I  had  indunectly  gained  from  him  an  important  piece  of 
information — ^that  Father  Vaughan,  namely,  was  not  supposed 
to  be  at  the  Hall.  If,  therefore,  there  appeared  light  in  the 
windows  of  the  library  this  evening,  it  eitiier  could  not  be  his, 
or  he  was  observing  a  very  secret  and  suspicious  line  of  conduct. 
I  waited  with  impatience  the  time  of  sunset  and  of  twilight.  It 
had  hardly  arrived  ere  a  gleam  from  the  windows  of  the  library 
was  seen,  dimly  distinguishable  amidst  the  still  enduring  light 
of  the  evening.  I  marked  its  first  glimpse,  however,  as  speedily 
as  the  benighted  sailor  descries  the  first  distant  twinkle  of  the 
l^^hthouse  which  marks  his  course.  The  feelings  of  doubt  and 
propriety  which  had  hitherto  contended  with  my  curiosity  and 
jealousy  vanished  when  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  the  former 
was  presented  to  me.  I  reentered  the  house,  and,  avoiding 
the  more  frequented  apartments  with  the  consciousness  of  one 
who  wishes  to  keep  his  purpose  secret^  I  reached  the  door  of  the 
library,  hesitated  for  a  moment  as  my  hand  was  upon  the 
latch,  heard  a  suppressed  step  within,  opened  the  door — and 
f  oimd  Miss  Vernon  alone. 

Diana  appeared  surprised,  whether  at  my  sudden  entrance  or 
from  some  other  cause  I  could  not  guess ;  but  there  was  in  her 
appearance  a  degree  of  flutter  which  I  had  never  before  re- 
marked, and  whidi  I  knew  could  only  be  produced  by  unusual 
emotion.  Yet  she  was  calm  in  a  moment;  and  siush  is  the 
force  of  conscience,  that  I^  who  studied  to  surprise  her,  seemed 
myself  the  surprised,  and  was  certainly  the  embarrassed  person. 
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' Ifos anythiiig  happened t'eaid Miss  YemoiL  'Has  any  one 
arrived  at  the  Halir 

'  No  one  that  I  know  of/  I  answered^  in  some  confusion ;  *  I 
only  sought  the  Oriando.* 

'It  lies  there,'  said  Miss  Vernon,  pointing  to  the  taUe. 

In  removing  one  or  two  books  to  get  at  that  which  I 
pretended  to  sedc,  I  was,  in  truth,  meditating  to  make  a 
handsome  retreat  from  an  investigation  to  which  I  felt  my 
assurance  inadequate^  when  I  perceived  a  man's  glove  lying 
upon  the  tabla  My  eyes  encountered  those  of  Miss  Vernon, 
who  blushed  deeply. 

'  It  IB  one  of  my  relics,'  she  said,  with  hesitation,  relying 
not  to  my  words^  but  to  my  looks ;  '  it  is  one  of  the  gloves  <^ 
my  grandfather,  the  original  of  the  superb  Vandyke  which  you 
admire.' 

As  if  she  thought  something  more  than  her  bare  assertion 
was  necessary  to  prove  her  statement  true,  she  opened  a  drawer 
of  the  large  oaken  table,  and,  taking  out  another  glove,  threw 
it  towards  me.  When  a  temper  naturally  ingenuous  stoops  to 
equivocate  or  to  dissemble,  the  anxious  pain  with  which  the 
unwonted  task  is  laboured  often  induces  the  hearer  to  doubt 
the  authenticity  of  the  tale.  I  cast  a  hasty  glance  on  both 
gloves,  and  then  replied  gravely — '  The  gloves  resemble  each 
other,  doubtless,  in  form  and  embroidery;  but  they  cannot 
form  a  pair,  since  they  both  belong  to  the  right  hand.' 

She  bit  her  lip  with  anger,  and  again  coloured  deeply. 

*  You  do  right  to  expose  me,'  die  replied,  wit^  bitterness ; 
*  some  friends  would  have  only  judged  from  what  I  said  that  I 
chose  to  give  no  particular  explanation  of  a  circumstance  which 
calls  for  none— 4it  least  toa  stranger.  You  have  judged  better, 
and  have  made  me  feel  not  only  the  meanness  of  duplicity,  but 
my  own  inadequacy  to  sustain  the  task  of  a  dissembler.  I  now 
tell  you  distinctly  that  that  glove  is  not  the  fellow,  as  you  have 
acutely  discerned,  to  the  one  which  I  just  now  produced.  It 
belongs  to  a  friend  yet  dearer  to  me  than  the  original  of  Van- 
dyke's picture — a  friend  by  whose  counsels  I  have  been,  and  will 
be,  guided — ^whom  I  honour — ^whom  I '    She  paused. 

I  was  irritated  at  her  manner,  and  filled  up  the  blank  in  my 
own  way.     '  Whom  she  iovesy  Miss  Vernon  would  say  I ' 

'And  if  I  do  say  so,' ahe  replied,  haughtOy,  'by  whom  shall 
my  affection  be  called  to  account  1 ' 

'Not  by  me.  Miss  Vernon,  assuredly.  I  entreat  you  to  hold 
me  acquitted  of  such  presumption.    Ai^'  I  continued,  with 
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some  emphasis,  for  I  was  now  piqued  in  retum,  '  I  hope  Miss 
Vernon  will  pardon  a  friend,  from  whcmi  she  seems  disposed  to 
withdraw  the  title,  for  observing * 

'  Observe  nothings  sir/  she  interrupted,  with  some  vehemence, 
'  except  that  I  will  neither  be  doubted  nor  questicmed.  There 
does  not  exist  one  bj  whom  I  will  be  either  interrogated  or 
judged ;  and  if  you  sought  this  unusual  time  of  presenting  your- 
self in  order  to  spy  upon  my  privacy,  the  friendship  or  interest 
with  which  you  pretend  to  regard  me  is  a  poor  excuse  for  your 
uncivil  curiosity.' 

*  I  relieve  you  of  my  presence,'  said  I,  with  pride  equal  to 
her  own ;  for  my  temper  has  ever  been  a  stranger  to  stooping, 
even  in  cases  where  my  f eeiings  were  most  deeply  interested — '  I 
relieve  you  of  my  presence.  I  awake  from  a  pleasant  but  a 
most  delusive  dream;  and — but  we  imderstand  each  other.' 

I  had  reached  the  door  of  the  apartment  when  Miss  Vernon, 
whose  movements  were  sometimes  so  n^id  as  to  seem  almost 
instinctive,  overtook  me,  and,  catching  hold  of  my  arm,  stopped 
me  with  that  air  of  authority  which  she  could  so  whimsically 
assume,  and  which,  from  the  naivete  and  simplicity  of  her 
manner,  had  an  effect  so  peculiarly  interesting. 

'Stop,  Mr.  Franky'^e  said;  'you  are  not  to  leave  me  in 
that  way  neither;  I  am  not  so  amply  provided  with  friends  that 
I  can  affi>rd  to  throw  away  even  the  ungrateful  and  the  selfish. 
Mark  what  I  say,  Mr.  Francis  Osbaldistone.  You  shall  know 
nothing  of  this  mysterious  glove,'  and  she  held  it  up  as  she 
spoke—'  nothing ;  no,  not  a  single  iota  more  than  you  know 
already ;  and  yet  I  will  not  permit  it  to  be  a  gauntlet  of  strife 
and  defiance  betwixt  us.  My  time  here,'  she  said,  sinking  into 
a  tone  somewhat  softer,  '  must  necessarily  be  very  short ;  yours 
must  be  still  shorter.  We  are  soon  to  -part,  never  to  meet 
again ;  do  not  let  us  quarrel,  or  make  any  mysterious  miseries 
the  pretext  for  farther  embittering  the  few  hours  we  shall  ever 
pass  together  on  this  side  of  eternity.' 

I  do  not  know,  Tresham,  by  what  witchery  this  fascinating 
creature  obtained  such  complete  management  over  a  temper 
which  I  cannot  at  all  times  manage  myself.  I  had  determined, 
on  entering  the  library,  to  seek  a  complete  explanation  with 
Mias  Vernon.  I  had  found  that  she  refused  it  with  indignant 
defiance,  and  avowed  to  my  face  the  preference  of  a  rival ;  for 
what  other  construction  could  I  put  on  her  declared  preference 
of  her  mysterious  ccmfidanti  And  yet,  while  I  was  on  the 
p(Hnt  of  leaving  the  apartment  and  breaking  with  her  for  ever, 
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it  oost  her  but  a  change  of  look  and  tone,  from  that  of  real  and 
haughty  resentment  to  that  of  kind  and  playful  despotism, 
again  dbaded  off  into  melancholy  and  serious  f eding,  to  lead  me 
back  to  my  seat^  her  willing  subject  on  her  own  haxd  terms. 

'What  does  this  avail!'  said  I,  as  I  sate  down.  'What  can 
this  avail.  Miss  Yemon  t  Why  should  I  witness  embarrassments 
which  I  cannot  relieve,  and  mysteries  which  I  offend  you  even 
by  attempting  to  penetrate  I  Inexperienced  as  you  are  in  the 
world,  you  must  still  be  aware  that  a  beautiful  young  woman 
can  lutve  but  one  male  friend.  Even  in  a  male  fnend  I  should 
be  jealous  of  a  confidence  shared  with  a  third  party  imknown 
and  concealed ;  but  with  you.  Miss  Yemon * 

'You  are,  of  course,  jealous,  in  all  the  tenses  and  moods  of 
that  amiable  passion  f  But,  my  good  friend,  you  have  all  this 
time  spoke  nothing  but  the  paltry  gossip  which  simpletons 
repeat  from  play-books  and  romances,  till  they  give  mere  cant 
a  real  and  powerful  influence  over  their  minds.  Boys  and  girls 
prate  themselves  into  love ;  and  when  their  love  is  like  to  fall 
asleep  they  prate  and  teaee  themselves  into  jealousy.  But  you 
and  I,  Frank,  are  rational  beings,  and  neither  silly  nor  idle 
enough  to  talk  ourselves  into  any  other  relation  than  that  of 
plain  honest  disinterested  friendship.  Any  other  union  is  as 
far  out  of  our  reach  as  if  I  were  man  or  you  woman.  To  speak 
truth,'  she  added,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  'even  though  I 
am  so  complaisant  to  the  decorum  of  my  sex  as  to  blush  a  little 
at  my  own  plain  dealings  we  cannot  marry  if  we  would,  and 
we  ought  not  if  we  could.' 

And  certainly,  Tresham,  she  did  blmh  most  angelically  as 
she  made  this  cruel  declaration.  I  was  about  to  attack  both 
her  positions,  entirely  forgetting  those  very  suspicions  which 
had  been  confirmed  in  the  course  of  the  evenings  but  she  pro- 
ceeded with  a  cold  firmness  which  approached  to  severity. 

'  What  I  say  is  sober  and  indisputable  truth,  on  whicn  I  will 
neither  hear  question  nor  explanation.  We  are  therefore 
friends,  Mr.  Cisbaldistone,  are  we  not!'  She  held  out  her 
hand  and,  taking  mine,  added — 'And  nothing  to  each  other 
now  or  henceforward  except  as  friends.' 

She  let  go  my  hand.  I  sunk  it  and  my  head  at  once,  fairly 
overcrowed,  as  Spenser  would  have  termed  it^  by  the  mingled 
kindness  and  firmness  of  her  manner.  She  haiitened  to  change 
the  subject. 

'Here  is  a  letter,'  she  said,  'directed  for  you,  Mr.  Osbaldisr* 
tone,  very  duly  and  distinctly;  but  whicl^  notwithstanding 
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the  caution  of  the  person  who  wrote  and  addroaaed  it|  mig^t 
perhaps  never  hare  reached  your  hand%  had  it  not  fallen  into 
the  poBsesJaion  of  a  celrtain  Pacolet  or  enchanted  dwarf  of  mine^ 
whom,  like  all  distrossed  damsels  of  lomanoei  I  retain  in  my 
secret  service.' 

I  opened  the  letter  and  glanced  over  the  contents;  the 
unfolded  sheet  of  paper  dropped  from  my  hands,  with  the 
involuntary  exclamation  of  'Gnunous  Heaven!  my  folly  and 
disobedience  have  ruined  my  fether  1 ' 

Miss  Vernon  rose  with  looks  of  real  and  affectionate  alann — 
<Tou  grow  pale,  you  are  iU ;  shall  I  bring  you  a  glass  of 
waterf  Be  a  man,  Mr.  Osbaldistoney  and  a  ten  one.  Is  your 
father — ^is  he  no  more  t ' 

<He  lives,'  said  I,  'thank  God!  but  to  what  distress  and 
difficulty * 

'If  that  be  all,  despair  not  May  I  read  this  letter)'  she 
said,  taking  it  up. 

I  assented,  hardly  knowing  what  I  said.  She  read  it  with 
great  attention. 

*  Who  is  this  Mr.  Tresham  who  signs  the  letterf 

'  My  father's  partner  (your  own  good  fother,  Will),  but  he 
ia  littie  in  the  habit  of  acting  personally  in  the  business  of  the 
house.' 

' He  writes  here,'  said  Miss  Vernon,  'of  various  letters  sent 
to  you  previously.' 

'  I  have  received  none  of  them,'  I  replied. 

'And  it  appears,'  she  continued,  'uiat  Baahleigh,  who  has 
taken  the  full  management  of  affiurs  during  your  father's 
absence  in  Holland,  has  some  time  since  left  London  for  Scot- 
land, with  effects  and  remittances  to  take  up  large  bills  granted 
by  your  father  to  persons  in  that  country,  and  that  he  has  not 
since  been  heard  of.' 

'  It  is  but  too  true.' 

'And  here  has  been,'  she  added,  looking  at  the  letter,  'a 
head  clerk,  or  some  such  person — Owenson— Owen— despatdied 
to  Glasgow  to  find  out  Bashleigh,  if  possible^  and  you  are  en- 
treated to  repair  to  the  same  place  and  assist  him  in  his 
researches.' 

'  It  is  even  so,  and  I  must  depart  instantiy.' 

'  Stay  but  one  moment,'  said  Miss  Vernon.  '  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  worst  which  can  come  of  this  matter  will  be  the  Ices 
of  a  certain  sum  of  money ;  and  can  that  bring  tears  into  your 
eyest    For  shame,  Mr.  Osbaldistone ! ' 
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^  You  do  me  injuBtioey  Miss  Yenion,'  I  answered.  '  I  grieve 
not  for  the  lo68|  but  for  the  effect  which  I  know  it  will  produce 
on  the  spirits  and  health  of  my  father,  to  whom  mercantile 
credit  is  as  honour;  and  who,  if  declared  insolvent^  would  sink 
into  the  graye,  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  grief,  remorse,  and 
despair,  like  that  of  a  soldier  convicted  of  cowardice,  or  a  man 
of  honour  who  had  lost  his  rank  and  character  in  society.  All 
this  I  might  have  prevented  by  a  trifling  sacrifice  of  the  foolish 
pride  and  indolence  which  recoiled  from  sharing  the  labours  of 
his  honourable  and  useful  profession.  Good  Heaven  i  how  shall 
I  redeem  the  consequences  of  my  error  f 

'By  instantly  repairing  to  Glasgow,  as  you  are  conjured  to 
do  by  the  friend  who  writes  this  letter.' 

'But  if  Rashleighy'  said  I,  'has  really  fonned  this  base  and 
unconscientious  scheme  of  plundering  his  benefactor,  what 
prospect  is  thero  that  I  can  find  means  of  frustrating  a  plan 
so  deeply  laid?' 

*  The  prospect,'  she  replied, '  indeed,  may  be  uncertain ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  possibility  of  your  doing  any 
service  to  your  father  by  romaining  here.  Eemember,  had  you 
been  on  the  post  destined  for  you  this  disaster  could  not  have 
happened ;  hasten  to  that  which  is  now  pointed  out,  and  it  may 
possibly  be  retrieved.  Yet  stay — do  not  leave  this  room  untU 
1  return.' 

She  left  me  in  confusion  and  amazement ;  amid  which,  how- 
ever, I  could  find  a  lucid  interval  to  admire  the  firmness,  com- 
posure, and  presence  of  mind  which  Miss  Yemon  seemed  to 
possess  on  every  crisis,  however  sudden. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  returned  with  a  sheet  of  paper  in  her 
handy  folded  and  sealed  like  a  letter,  but  without  address.  '  I 
trust  you,*  she  said,  'with  this  proof  of  my  friendship,  because 
I  have  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  your  honour.  If  I 
understand  the  nature  of  your  distress  rightly,  the  funds  in 
Rashleigh's  possession  must  be  recovered  by  a  certain  day — 
the  12th  of  September,  I  think,  is  named — ^in  order  that  they 
may  be  applied  to  pay  the  bills  in  question ;  and,  consequently, 
that  if  adequate  funds  be  provided  before  that  period  your 
father's  credit  is  safe  from  the  apprehended  calamity.' 

'Certainly;  I  so  understand  Mr.  Tresham.'  I  looked  at 
your  father's  letter  i^ain,  and  added,  'There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  of  it.' 

'Well,'  said  Diana,  'in  that  case  my  little  Pacolet  may  be  of 
use  to  you.    You  have  heard  of  a  spell  contained  in  a  letter. 
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Take  this  packet;  do  not  open  it  until  other  and  oidinaiy 
meana  have  failed;  if  you  suooeed  by  your  own  exertions,  I 
trust  to  your  honour  for  destroying  it  without  opening  or 
sufifering  it  to  be  opened.  But  if  not^  you  may  brecJL  the  seal 
within  ten  days  of  the  fated  day,  and  you  will  find  directions 
which  may  possibly  be  of  service  to  you.  Adieu,  Frank ;  we 
never  meet  more;  but  sometimes  tlunk  on  your  friend  Die 
Vernon.' 

She  extended  her  hand,  but  I  clasped  her  to  my  bosom. 
She  sighed  as  she  extricated  herself  from  the  embrace  which 
she  permitted,  escaped  to  the  door  which  led  to  her  own  apart- 
ment^ and  I  saw  her  no  more. 
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And  hurry,  hurry,  off  thej  rode, 

As  £Mt  as  £Mt  mi^t  be ; 
Hdre,  hum,  the  dead  can  ride. 

Dost  fear  to  ride  with  me  I 

Therb  IB  one  advantage  in  an  aooumnlatioii  of  eyils  differing 
in  canae  and  charaoteri  that  the  distiaction  which  they  afiS^id 
by  their  oontradiotoEy  operation  prevents  the  patient  from 
being  overwhehned  uiider  either.  I  was  deeply  grieved  at  my 
separation  from  Miss  Yemon,  yet  not  so  much  so  as  I  should 
have  been  had  not  my  fath^s  apprehended  distresses  f oroed 
themselves  on  my  attention ;  and  I  was  distressed  by  the  news 
of  Mr.  Tresham,  yet  less  so  than  if  they  had  fully  occupied  my 
mind.  I  was  neither  a  false  lover  nor  an  unfeeling  son ;  but 
man  can  give  but  a  certain  portion  of  distressful  emotions  to 
the  causes  which  demand  them,  and  if  two  operate  at  once  our 
sympathy,  like  the  funds  of  a  compounding  bankrupt^  can  only 
be  divided  between  them.  Such  were  my  reflections  when  I 
gained  my  apartment — ^it  seems,  from  the  illustration,  they 
abready  began  to  have  a  twang  of  commerce  in  them. 

I  set  myself  seriously  to  consider  your  father's  letter.  It 
was  not  very  distinct,  and  referred  for  several  particulars  to 
Owen,  whom  I  was  entreated  to  meet  with  as  soon  as  possible 
at  a  Scotch  town  called  Glasgow;  being  informed,  moreover, 
that  my  old  friend  was  to  be  heard  of  at  Messrs.  MacVittie, 
MacFin,  and  Company,  merchants  in  the  Gallowgate  of  the  said 
town.  It  likewise  alluded  to  several  letters,  which,  as  it 
appeared  to  me,  must  have  miscarried  or  have  been  inter- 
cepted, and  complained  of  my  obdurate  sUence  in  terms  which 
would  have  been  highly  unjust  had  my  letters  reached  their 
purposed  destination.  I  was  amased  as  I  read.  That  the 
spirit  of  Bashleigh  walked  around  me^  and  conjured  up  these 
doubts  and  difficulties  by  which  I  was  surrounded,  I  could  not 
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doubt  for  one  instant;  yet  it  was  frightful  to  oonoeiye  the 
extent  of  oombined  yiUainy  and  power  which  he  must  have 
employed  in  the  perpetration  of  his  designs.  Let  me  do  myself 
justice  in  one  respect ;  the  evil  of  parting  from  Miss  Vemoni 
however  distressing  it  might  in  other  respects  and  at  another 
time  have  appeared  to  me,  sunk  into  a  subordinate  considerar 
tion  when  I  thought  of  the  dangers  impending  over  my  father. 
I  did  not  myself  set  a  high  estimation  on  wealth,  and  had  the 
affectation  of  most  young  men  of  lively  imagination,  who  sup- 
pose that  they  can  better  dispense  with  the  possession  of  money 
than  resign  their  time  and  faculties  to  the  labour  necessary  to 
acquire  it.  But  in  my  father's  case  I  knew  that  bankruptcy 
would  be  considered  as  an  utter  and  irretrievable  disgrace,  to 
which  life  would  afford  no  comfort^  and  death  the  speediest  and 
sole  relief. 

My  mind,  therefore,  was  bent  on  averting  this  catastrophe, 
with  an  intensity  which  the  interest  could  not  have  produced  had 
it  referred  to  my  own  fortunes ;  and  the  result  of  my  deliberation 
was  a  firm  resolution  to  depart  from  Osbaldistone  Hall  the  next 
day,  and  wend  my  way  without  loss  of  time  to  meet  Owen  at 
Glasgow.  I  did  not  hold  it  expedient  to  intimate  my  departure 
to  my  unde  otherwise  than  by  leaving  a  letter  of  thanks  for 
his  hospitality,  assuring  him  that  sudden  and  important  business 
prevented  my  offering  them  in  person.  I  knew  the  blunt  old 
knight  would  readily  excuse  ceremony,  and  I  had  such  a  belief 
in  the  extent  and  decided  character  of  Bashleigh's  machinations^ 
that  I  had  some  apprehension  of  his  having  provided  means  to 
intercept  a  journey  which  was  undertaken  with  a  view  to  dis- 
concert them,  if  my  departure  were  publicly  announced  at 
Osbaldistone  Hall. 

I  therefore  determined  to  set  off  on  my  journey  with  day- 
light in  the  ensuing  morning,  and  to  gain  the  neighbouring  king- 
dom of  Scotland  before  any  idea  of  my  departure  was  entertained 
at  the  Hall ;  but  one  impediment  of  consequence  was  likely  to 
prevent  that  speed  which  was  the  soul  of  my  expedition.  I  did 
not  know  the  shortest,  nor  indeed  any,  roi^  to  Glasgow ;  and 
as,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  I  stood,  despatch  was  of  the 
greatest  consequence,  I  determined  to  consult  Andrew  Fairservice 
on  the  subject,  as  the  nearest  and  most  authentic  authority 
within  my  reach.  Late  as  it  was,  I  set  off  with  the  intention 
of  ascertaining  this  important  point,  and  after  a  few  minutes' 
walk  reached  the  dwelling  of  the  gardener. 

Andrew's  dweUing  was  situated  at  no  great  distance  from 
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the  exterior  wall  of  the  garden,  a  snug  oomf ortable  Northum- 
brian cottage,  built  of  stones  roughly  dressed  with  the  hammer, 
and  having  the  windows  and  doors  decorated  with  huge  heayj 
architraves,  or  lintels,  as  they  are  called,  of  hewn  stone,  and  its 
roof  covered  with  broad  grey  flags,  instead  of  slates,  thatch,  or 
tUes.  A  jargonelle  pear-tree  at  one  end  of  the  cottage,  a 
rivulet,  and  flower-plot  of  a  rood  in  extent,  in  front,  and  a 
kitchen-garden  behind;  a  paddock  for  a  cow,  and  a  small  field, 
cultivated  with  severed  crops  of  grain,  rather  for  the  benefit  of 
the  cottager  than  for  sale,  announced  the  warm  and  cordial 
comforts  which  Old  England,  even  at  her  most  ncnrtheni  ex- 
tremity, extends  to  her  meanest  inhabitants. 

As  I  approached  the  mansion  of  the  sapient  Andrew,  I  heard 
a  noise  which,  being  of  a  nature  peculiarly  solemn,  nasal,  and 
prolonged,  led  me  to  think  that  Andrew,  according  to  the  decent 
and  meritorious  custom  of  his  countrymen,  had  assembled  some 
of  his  neighbours  to  join  in  family  exereise,  as  he  caUed  evening 
devotion.  Andrew  had  indeed  neither  wife,  child,  nor  female 
inmate  in  his  family.  '  The  first  of  his  trade,'  he  said,  '  had 
had  eneugh  o'  thae  cattle.'  But,  notwithstanding,  he  some- 
times contrived  to  fonn  an  audience  for  himself  out  of  the 
neighbouring  Papists  and  Ghureh-of-England  men — ^brands,  as 
he  expressed  it,  snatched  out  of  the  burning,  on  whom  he  used 
to  exereise  his  spiritual  gifts,  in  defiance  alike  of  Father 
Vaughan,  Father  Docharty,  Bashleigh,  and  all  the  world  of 
Catholics  around  him,  who  deemed  his  interference  on  such 
occasions  an  act  of  heretical  interloping.  I  conceived  it  likely, 
therefore,  that  the  well-disposed  neighbours  might  have 
assembled  to  hold  some  chapel  of  ease  of  this  nature.  The 
noise,  however,  when  I  listened  to  it  more  accurately,  seemed 
to  proceed  entirely  from  the  lungs  of  the  said  An(h:«w;  and 
when  I  interrupted  it  by  entering  the  house  I  found  Fairservice 
alone,  combating  as  he  best  could  with  long  words  and  hard 
names,  and  reading  aloud,  for  the  purpose  of  his  own  edification, 
a  volume  of  controversial  divinity.  '  I  was  just  taking  a  spell,' 
said  he,  laying  aside  the  huge  foUo  volume  as  I  entered,  '  of  the 
worthy  Doctor  Lightfoot.' 

'  L^htfoot  1 '  I  replied,  looking  at  the  ponderous  volume  with 
some  surprise ;  '  surely  your  author  was  unhappily  named.' 

'  Lightfoot  was  his  name,  sir ;  a  divine  he  was,  and  another 
kind  of  a  divine  than  they  hae  nowadays.  Always,  I  crave 
your  pardon  for  keeping  ye  standing  at  the  door,  but  having 
been  mistrysted — Gude  preserve  ui^!— with  ae  bogle  the  night 
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already,  I  was  dubious  o'  opening  the  yett  till  I  had  gaen 
through  the  e'ening  worship;  and  I  had  just  finished  the  fifth 
chapter  of  Nehemiah.  If  that  winna  gar  them  ke^  their 
distanoe  I  wotna  what  wilL' 

'Trysted  with  a  boglel'  said  I;  'what  do  you  mean  by 
that^  Andrew  1' 

'I  said  mistiyBted,'  replied  Andrew;  Hhat  is  as  muokle  as 
to  say,  fley'd  wi'  a  ghaist — Gude  preseire  us,  I  say  again  1 ' 

'  flay'd  by  a  ghost,  Andrewl  how  am  I  to  understand  that!' 

'I  did  not  say  flay'd,'  replied  Andrew,  'but  fit^dy  that  is,  I 
got  a  fleg,  and  was  x^ady  to  jump  out  o'  my  skin,  though  nae- 
body  offered  to  whirl  it  aff  my  body  as  a  man  wad  bark  a  tree.' 

'I  beg  a  truoe  to  your  tenors  in  the  present  case,  Andrew, 
and  I  insh  to  know  whether  you  can  direct  me  the  nearest 
way  to  a  town  in  your  country  of  Scotland  called  Glasgow  f 

'A  town  ca'd  Glasgow  1 '  echoed  Andrew  Fairsenrice.  'Glas- 
gow's a  ceety,  man.  And  is't  the  way  to  Glasgow  ye  were 
speering  if  I  kendl  What  suld  ail  me  to  ken  iti  it's  no  that 
dooms  far  frae  my  ain  parish  of  Dreepdaily,  that  lies  a  bittock 
farther  to  the  west.  But  what  may  your  honour  be  gaun  to 
Glasgow  fort' 

'  Particular  business,'  replied  I. 

'  That's  as  muckle  as  to  say,  "  speer  nae  questions,  and  III 
tell  ye  nae  lees."  To  Glasgow?'  He  made  a  short  pause.  'lam 
thinking  ye  wad  be  the  better  o'  some  ane  to  show  you  the 
road.' 

'  Certainly,  if  I  could  meet  with  any  person  going  that  way.' 

'And  your  honour,  doubtless,  wad  consider  the  time  and 
trouble?' 

'  Unquestionably ;  my  business  is  pressing,  and  if  you  can 
find  any  guide  to  accompany  me  111  pay  him  handsomdy.' 

'  This  is  no  a  day  to  speak  o'  carnal  matters,'  said  iindrew, 
casting  his  eyes  upwards ;  '  but  if  it  werena  Sabbath  at  e'en,  I 
wad  speer  what  ye  wad  be  content  to  gie  to  ane  that  wad 
bear  ye  pleasant  company  on  the  road,  and  tell  ye  the  names  of 
the  gentlemen's  and  noblemen's  seats  and  castles,  and  count 
their  kin  to  yet' 

'  I  tell  you,  all  I  want  to  know  is  the  road  I  must  travel ;  I 
will  pay  the  fellow  to  his  satisfaction :  I  will  give  him  anything 


m  reason.' 


' Ony  thing,' replied  Andrew,  'isnaething;  and  this  lad  that 
I  am  speaking  o'  kens  a'  the  short  cuts  and  queer  bye-paths 
through  the  hiUi^  and ' 
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'I  hftve  no  time  to  talk  about  it,  Andrew;  do  you  make  the 
bazgarn  for  me  your  own  way.' 

'Aha!  that's  speakmg  to  the  purpose,'  answered  Andrew. 
'  I  am  thinking,  since  sae  be  that  sae  it  is,  111  be  the  lad  that 
will  guide  you  myselL' 

'You,  Andrew!  how  will  you  get  away  from  your  employ- 
mentf 

'I  teU'd  your  honour  a  while  syne  that  it  wa|i  lang  that  I 
hae  been  thinking  o'  flitting,  maybe  as  lang  as  frae  the  first 
year  I  came  to  Osbaldistone  Hall;  and  now  I  am  o'  the  mind 
to  gang  in  gude  earnest.  Better  soon  as  syne ;  better  a  finger 
aff  as  aye  wagging.' 

'You  leave  your  service  then!  But  will  you  not  lose  your 
wages)' 

'Nae  doubt  there  will  be  a  certain  loss;  but  then  I  hae 
siller  o'  the  laird's  in  my  hands  that  I  took  for  the  apples  in 
the  auld  orchyard ;  and  a  sair  baigain  the  folk  had  that  bought 
them — a  wheen  green  trash.  And  yet  Sir  Hildebrand's  as  keen 
to  hae  the  siller — ^that  is,  the  steward  is  as  pressing  about  it — as 
if  they  had  been  a'  gowden  pippins ;  and  tiben  there's  the  siller 
for  the  seeds — ^I'm  thinking  the  wage  will  be  in  a  manner 
decently  made  up.  But  doubtless  your  honour  will  consider 
my  rii^  of  loss  when  we  won  to  Glasgow;  and  yell  be  for 
setting  out  forthwith  f ' 

'  By  daybreak  in  the  morning,'  I  answered. 

'Thafs  something  o'  the  suddenest;  whare  am  I  to  find  a 
naig  ?    Stay — I  ken  just  the  beast  that  will  answer  me.' 

<  At  five  in  the  morning,  then,  Andrew,  you  will  meet  me  at 
the  head  of  the  avenue.' 

'  Deil  a  fear  o'  me— that  I  suld  say  sae — missing  my  txyste,' 
replied  Andrew,  very  briskly ;  <  and,  if  I  might  advise,  we  wad 
be  a£F  twa  hours  earlier.  I  ken  the  way,  dark  or  lights  as  wed 
as  blind  Balph  RonaldscHi,  that's  traveled  ower  eveiy  moor  in 
the  country-side^  and  disna  ken  the  colour  of  a  heather4X)we 
when  a's  dune.' 

I  highly  approved  of  Andrew's  amendment  on  my  original 
proposal,  and  we  agreed  to  meet  at  the  place  appointed  at  three 
in  the  morning.  At  once,  however,  a  reflection  came  across  the 
mind  of  my  intended  travelling  companion. 

'The  bogle!  the  bogle!  what  if  it  should  come  out  upon 
usf  I  downa  forgather  wi'  thae  things  twice  in  the  four-and- 
twenty  hours.' 

'Pooh!  pooh!'  I  exdaimed,  breaking  away  from  him,  *fear 


K. 
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nothing  from  the  next  world ;  the  earth  contains  living  fiends 
who  can  act  for  themselves  without  asaistanoe,  were  the  whotle 
host  that  fell  with  Lucifer  to  retam  to  aid  and  abet  them.' 

With  these  words,  the  import  of  which  was  suggested  by 
mj  own  situation,  I  left  Andrew's  habitation  and  returned  to 
theHalL 

I  made  the  few  preparations  which  were  necessary  for  my 
proposed  journey,  examined  and  loaded  my  pistcds,  and  then 
threw  myself  on  my  bed,  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  brief  sleep 
before  the  fatigue  of  a  long  and  anxious  journey.  Nature^ 
exhausted  by  the  tumultuous  agitations  of  the  day,  was  kinder 
to  me  than  I  expected,  and  I  sunk  into  a  deep  and  profound 
slumber,  from  which,  however,  I  started  as  the  dd  dock  struck 
two  from  a  turret  adjoining  to  my  bedchamber.  I  instantly 
arose,  struck  a  light,  wrote  the  letter  I  proposed  to  leave  for 
my  unde^  and,  leaving  behind  me  sudi  artides  of  dress  as  were 
cumbrous  in  carriage,  I  deposited  the  rest  of  my  wardrobe  in 
my  valise,  glided  downstairs,  and  gained  the  stable  without 
impediment.  Without  being  quite  such  a  groom  as  any  of  my 
cousins,  I  had  learned  at  Osbaldistone  Hall  to  drees  and  saddle 
my  own  horse,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  was  mounted  and  ready 
for  my  sally. 

As  I  paced  up  the  old  avenue,  on  which  the  waning  moon 
threw  its  light  with  a  pale  and  whitish  tinge,  I  looked  back 
with  a  deep  and  boding  sigh  towards  the  walls  which  contained 
Diana  Vernon,  under  the  despondent  impression  that  we  had 
probably  parted  to  meet  no  more.  It  was  impossible,  among 
the  long  and  irregular  lines  of  Gothic  casements,  which  now 
looked  ghastly  white  in  the  moonlight,  to  distinguish  that  of 
the  apartment  which  she  inhabited.  '  She  is  lost  to  me  already/ 
thought  I,  as  my  eye  wandered  over  the  dim  and  indistinguish- 
able intricades  of  architecture  offered  by  the  moonlight  view 
of  Osbaldistone  Hall — '  she  is  lost  to  me  already,  ere  I  have 
left  the  place  which  she  inhabits !  What  hope  is  there  of  my 
maintaining  any  correspondence  with  her  when  leagues  shall 
lie  between  % ' 

While  I  paused  in  a  reverie  of  no  very  pleasing  nature,  the 
'  iron  tongue  of  time  told  three  upon  the  drowsy  ear  of  night,' 
and  reminded  me  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  my  appointment 
with  a  person  of  a  less  interesting  description  and  appearance 
— ^Andrew  Fairservice. 

At  the  gate  of  the  avenue  I  found  a  horseman  stationed  in 
the  shadow  of  the  waU^  but  it  was  not  until  I  had  coughed 
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twioe,  and  then  called  'Andrew/  that  the  horticulturist  replied, 
'  I'se  warrant  it's  Andrew.' 

'Lead  the  way,  then/  said  I,  'and  be  sUent  if  you  can  till 
we  are  past  the  hamlet  in  the  yalley/ 

Andrew  led  the  way  acoordingly,  and  at  a  much  brisker 
pace  than  I  would  have  reccnnmended ;  and  so  well  did  he  obey 
my  injunctions  of  keeping  silence,  that  he  would  return  no 
answer  to  my  repeated  inquiries  into  the  cause  of  such  un- 
necessary haste.  Extricating  ourselves  by  short  cuts  known 
to  Andrew  from  the  numerous  stony  lanes  and  bye-paths  which 
intersected  each  other  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hall,  we  reached 
the  open  heath ;  and  riding  swiftly  across  it,  took  our  course 
among  the  barren  hills  which  divide  England  from  Scotland 
on  what  are  called  the  Middle  Marches.  The  way,  or  rather 
the  broken  track  which  we  occupied,  was  a  happy  interchange 
of  bog  and  shingles;  nevertheless,  Andrew  relented  nothing 
of  his  speed,  but  trotted  manfully  forward  at  the  rate  of  eight 
or  ten  miles  an  hour.  I  was  surprised  and  provoked  at  the 
fellow's  obstinate  penostence,  for  we  made  abrupt  ascents  and 
descents  over  ground  of  a  very  break-neck  character,  and 
traversed  the  edge  of  precipices  where  a  slip  of  the  horse's 
feet  would  have  consigned  the  rider  to  certain  death.  The 
moon,  at  best,  afforded  a  dubious  and  imperfect  light;  but 
in  some  places  we  were  so  much  under  the  shade  of  the 
mountain  as  to  be  in  total  darkness,  and  then  I  could  only 
trace  Andrew  by  the  clatter  of  his  horse's  feet  and  the  fire 
which  they  struck  from  the  flints.  At  first  this  rapid  motion, 
and  the  attention  which,  for  the  sake  of  personal  safety,  I 
was  compelled  to  give  to  the  conduct  of  my  horse,  was  of 
service  by  forcibly  diverting  my  thoughts  from  the  various 
painful  reflections  which  must  otherwise  have  pressed  on  my 
mind.  But  at  length,  after  hallooing  repeatedly  to  Andrew 
to  ride  slower,  I  became  seriously  incensed  at  his  impudent 
perseverance  in  refusing  either  to  obey  or  to  reply  to  ma  My 
anger  was,  however,  quite  impotent.  I  attempted  once  or 
twice  to  get  up  alongside  of  my  self-willed  guide,  with  the 
purpose  of  knocking  him  off  his  horse  with  the  butt-end  of  my 
whip ;  but  Andrew  was  better  mounted  than  I,  and  either  the 
spirit  of  the  animal  which  he  bestrode,  or  more  probably  some 
presentiment  of  my  kind  intentions  towards  him,  induced  him 
to  quicken  his  pace  whenever  I  attempted  to  make  up  to  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  was  compelled  to  exert  my  spurs  to  keep 
him  in  sights  for  without  his  guidance  I  was  too  well  aware 
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that  I  should  never  find  my  way  through  the  howling  wilder- 
ness which  we  now  traversed  at  such  an  unwonted  pace.  I 
was  BO  angry  at  length  that  I  threatened  to  have  recourse  to 
my  pistols,  and  send  a  bullet  after  the  Hotspur  Andrew  which 
shoi^d  stop  his  fieiy-f ooted  career,  if  he  did  not  abate  it  of  his 
own  accord.  Apparently  this  threat  made  some  impression  on 
the  tympanum  of  his  ear,  however  deaf  to  all  my  milder 
entreaties;  for  he  relaxed  his  pace  upon  hearing  it,  and, 
suffering  me  to  close  up  to  hun,  obMrved,  'There  wasna 
muckle  sense  in  riding  at  sic  a  daft-like  gate.' 

'And  what  did  you  mean  by  doing  so  at  all,  you  self- 
willed  scoundrel^  replied  I;  for  I  was  in  a  towering  passion, 
to  which,  by  the  way,  nothing  contributes  more  than  the 
having  recently  undeigone  a  spice  of  personal  fear,  which,  like 
a  few  drops  of  water  flung  on  a  glowing  fire,  is  sure  to  inflame 
the  ardour  which  it  is  insufficient  to  quench. 

'What's  your  honour's  wullf  replied  Andrew,  with  im- 
penetrable gravity. 

'My  will,  you  rascalf  I  have  been  roaring  to  you  this  hour 
to  ride  slower,  and  you  have  never  so  mu<£  as  answered  me. 
Are  you  drunk  or  mad  to  behave  so?' 

'  An  it  like  your  honour,  I  am  something  dull  o'  hearing ; 
and  111  no  deny  but  I  might  have  maybe  taen  a  stirrup-cup  at 
parting  frae  the  auld  bigging  whare  I  hae  dwalt  sae  lang ;  and 
having  naebody  to  pledge,  nae  doubt  I  was  obliged  to  do  mysell 
reason,  or  else  leave  the  end  o'  the  brandy  stoup  to  thae 
Papists ;  and  that  wad  be  a  waste,  as  your  honour  kens.' 

This  might  be  all  very  true,  and  my  circumstances  required 
that  I  should  be  on  good  terms  with  my  guide ;  I  therefore 
satisfied  myself  with  requiring  of  him  to  take  his  directions 
from  me  in  future  concerning  the  rate  of  travelling. 

Andrew,  emboldened  by  tiie  mildness  of  my  tone,  elevated 
his  own  into  the  pedantic,  conceited  octave  which  was  familiar 
to  him  on  most  occasions. 

'Tour  honour  winna  persuade  me,  and  naebody  shall 
persuade  me,  that  it's  either  halesome  or  prudent  to  tak  the 
night  air  on  thae  moors  without  a  cordial  o'  clow-gilliflower 
water,  or  a  tass  of  brandy  or  aquavites,  or  sic-like  creature 
comfort  I  hae  taen  the  bent  ower  the  Otterscape  Rigg  a 
hundred  times,  day  and  night,  and  never  could  find  the  way 
unless  I  had  taen  my  morning ;  mair  by  token  that  I  had  whiles 
twa  bits  o'  ankers  o'  brandy  on  ilk  side  o'  me.' 

'In  other  words,  Andrew,'  said  I,  'you  were  a  smuggler; 
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how  does  a  man  of  your  sfcriot  principles  reconcile  youiself  to 
cheat  the  revenue  f ' 

'It's  a  mere  spoiling  o' the  Egyptians,' replied  Andrew.  'Puir 
auld  Scotland  suffers  enough  by  thae  blackguard  loons  o'  excise- 
men and  gangers,  that  hae  come  down  on  her  like  locusts  since 
the  sad  and  sorrowfu'  Union ;  it's  the  part  of  a  kind  son  to  bring 
her  a  soup  o'  something  that  will  keep  up  her  auld  heart,  and 
that  will  they  nill  they,  the  iU-fa'ard  thieves.' 

Upon  more  particular  inquiry,  I  found  Andrew  had  frequently 
travelled  these  mountain-paths  as  a  smuggler,  both  before  ai^ 
after  his  establishment  at  Osbaldistone  Hall;  a  circumstance 
which  was  so  to  of  importance  to  me,  as  it  proved  his  capacity 
as  a  guide,  notwithstanding  the  escapade  dt  which  he  had  been 
guilty  at  his  outset.  Even  now,  though  travelling  at  a  more 
moderate  pace,  the  stirrup-cup,  or  whatever  else  had  such  an 
effect  in  stimulating  Andrew's  motions,  seemed  not  totally  to 
have  lost  its  influence.  He  often  cast  a  nervous  and  startled 
look  behind  him;  and  whenever  the  road  seemed  at  all  practi- 
cable, showed  symptoms  of  a  desire  to  accelerate  his  pace,  as  if 
he  feared  some  pursuit  from  the  rear.  These  appearances  of 
alann  gradually  diminished  as  we  reached  the  top  of  a  high 
bleak  ridge,  which  ran  nearly  east  and  west  for  about  a  mUe, 
with  a  very  steep  descent  on  either  side.  The  pale  beams  of 
the  morning  were  now  enlightening  the  horiaon  when  Andrew 
cast  a  look  behind  him,  and  not  seeing  the  appearance  of  a  living 
being  on  the  moors  which  he  had  travelleo,  his  hard  features 
gradually  unbent,  as  he  first  whistled,  then  sung,  with  much 
glee  and  little  mdody,  the  end  of  one  of  his  native  songs : 

'  Jenny/lasB  1  I  think  I  hae  her 
Ower  the  moor  amADg  the  heather ; 
All  their  clan  shall  never  get  her.' 

He  patted  at  the  same  time  the  neck  of  the  horse  which  had 
carried  him  so  gallantly;  and  my  attention  being  directed  by 
that  action  to  tike  animal,  I  instantly  recognised  a  fevourite 
mare  of  Thomdiff  Osbaldistone.  'How  is  this,  sirf  said  I, 
stemhr ;  'that  is  Mr.  Thomdiff's  mare  1 ' 

'III  no  say  but  she  mayaiblins  hae  been  his  honour's  Squire 
Thomdiff's  in  her  day ;  but  she's  mine  now.' 

'  Tou  have  stolen  her,  you  rascal.' 

'Na,  na,  sir,  nae  man  can  wyte  me  wi'  theft  The  thing 
stands  this  gate,  ye  see :  Squire  Thomdiff  borrowed  ten  punds 
o'  me  to  gang  to  York  races;  deil  a  boddle  wad  he  pay  me 
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back  again,  and  spake  o'  xaddling  mj  banea^  aa  he  oa'd  it^ 
when  I  aaked  him  but  for  my  ain  back  agam.  Now  I  think  it 
will  riddle  him  or  he  gets  his  hone  ower  the  Border  again ; 
unless  he  pays  me  plack  and  bawbee,  he  sail  never  see  a  hair  o^ 
her  taiL  I  ken  a  canny  chield  at  Loughmaben,  a  bit  writer 
lad,  that  will  put  me  in  the  way  to  sort  him.  Steal  the  mear  1 
na,  na,  far  be  the  sin  o'  theft  fzae  Andrew  Fauservice ;  I  have 
just  arrested  her  JurisdieHoneB  fomdandy  oa/vtey.  Thae  are 
bonny  writer  words — amaist  like  the  language  o'  huz  gardeners 
and  other  learned  men.  It's  a  pity  they're  sae  dear :  thae  three 
words  were  a'  that  Andrew  got  for  a  lang  law-plea,  and  four 
ankers  o'  as  gude  brandy  as  was  e'er  ooupit  ower  craig.  Heoh, 
sirs  1  but  law's  a  dear  thing.' 

'  Tou  are  likely  to  find  it  much  dearer  than  you  suppose, 
Andrew,  if  you  proceed  in  this  mode  of  paying  yourself  with- 
out legal  authority.' 

'  Hout  tout,  we're  in  Scotland  now — ^be  praised  f  or't  1 — and  I 
can  find  baith  friends  and  lawyers,  and  judges  too,  as  wed  as 
ony  Osbaldistone  o'  them  a'.  My  mither's  mither's  third 
cousin  was  cousin  to  the  provost  o'  Dumfries,  and  he  winna 
see  a  drap  o'  her  blude  wranged.  Hout  awa,  the  laws  are  in- 
differently administered  here  to  a'  men  alike ;  it's  no  like  on 
yon  side,  when  a  chield  may  be  whuppit  awa'  wi'  ane  o'  Clerk 
Jobaon's  warrants  afore  he  kens  where  he  is.  But  they  will 
hae  little  eneugh  law  amang  them  by  and  by  and  that  is  ae 
grand  reason  that  I  hae  gien  them  gude  day.' 

I  was  highly  provoked  at  the  achievement  of  Andrew,  and 
considered  it  as  a  hard  &te  whidi  a  second  time  threw  me 
into  collision  with  a  person  of  such  irregular  practices.  I 
determined,  however,  to  buy  the  mare  of  him  when  we  should 
reach  the  end  of  our  journey,  and  send  her  back  to  my  cousin 
at  Osbaldistone  Hall;  and  with  this  purpose  of  reparation  I 
resolved  to  make  my  unde  acquainted  from  the  next  post-town. 
It  was  needless,  I  thought,  to  quarrel  with  Andrew  in  the 
meantime,  who  had,  after  all,  acted  not  very  unnaturally  for  a 
person  in  his  circumstances.  I  therefore  smothered  my  resent- 
ment, and  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  his  last  expressions, 
that  there  would  be  little  law  in  Northumberland  by  and  by. 

'Law!'  said  Andrew,  'hout,  ay;  there  will  be  dub-law 
eneugh.  The  priests  and  the  Irish  officers,  and  thae  Papist 
cattle  that  hae  been  sodgering  abroad  because  they  durstna 
bide  at  hame,  are  a'  fleeing  thick  in  Northumberland  e'enow, 
and  thae  corbies  dinna  gather  without  they  smell  carrion.    As 
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sure  as  ye  liye,  his  honour  Sir  Hildebnudd  is  gaun  to  stick  his 
horn  in  the  bog;  there's  naething  but  gun  and  pistol,  sword 
and  dagger  amang  them,  and  they%  be  btjing  on,  Tse  warrant ; 
for  they're  fearless  fules  the  young  Osbaldistone  squires,  aye 
craving  your  honour's  paidon/ 

This  speech  recalled  to  my  memory  some  suspicions  that  I 
myself  had  entertained  that  the  Jacobites  were  on  the  eve  of 
some  desperate  enterprise.  But,  conscious  it  did  not  become 
me  to  be  a  spy  on  my  uncle's  words  and  actions,  I  had  rather 
avoided  than  availed  myself  of  any  opportunity  which  occurred 
of  remarking  upon  the  signs  of  the  times.  Andrew  Faiiservioe 
felt  no  such  restraint,  and  doubtless  spoke  very  truly  in  stating 
his  conviction  that  some  desperate  plots  were  in  agitation  as  a 
reason  which  determined  his  resolution  to  leave  the  Hall. 

'The  servants,'  he  stated,  'with  the  tenantiy  and  others, 
had  been  all  regularly  enrolled  and  mustered,  and  they  wanted 
me  to  take  arms  also.  But  I'll  tide  in  nae  siccan  troop ;  they 
little  kend  Andrew  that  asked  him.  Ill  fight  when  I  like  my- 
sell,  but  it  sail  neither  be  for  the  hure  o'  Babylon  nor  ony  hure 
in  England' 


CHAPTER  XIX 

Where  longi  to  fall  yon  rifted  spire, 

As  weary  of  the  msaltang  air, — 
The  poef  8  thoughts,  the  warrior's  fire, 

The  loTer's  sighs,  are  sleepiiig  there. 

Lakohobnk. 

At  the  first  Sootoh  town  which  we  reached  my  guide  sought 
out  his  friend  and  counsellor,  to  consult  upon  the  proper  and 
legal  means  of  conyerting  into  his  own  lawful  property  the 
*  bonny  creaturo '  which  was  at  present  his  own  oi^y  by  one  of 
those  slightof-hand  arrangements  which  still  sometimes  took 
place  m  that  once  lawless  district.  I  was  somewhat  diverted 
with  the  dejection  of  his  looks  on  his  rotum.  He  had,  it  seems, 
been  rather  too  communicative  to  his  confidential  friend,  the 
attorney;  and  learned  with  great  dismay,  in  rotum  for  his 
unsuspecting  frankness,  that  Mr.  Touthope  had  during  his 
absence  been  appointed  clerk  to  the  peace  of  the  county,  and 
was  bound  to  communicate  to  justice  all  such  achievements  as 
that  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Andrew  Fairservice.  Thero  was  a 
necessity,  this  alert  member  of  the  police  stated,  for  arrestixig 
the  horse  and  placing  him  in  Bailie  Trumbull's  stable^  therein 
to  romain  at  livery,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  shillings  (Scotch)  per 
diem,  until  the  question  of  property  was  duly  tried  and  debated. 
He  even  talked  as  if ,  in  strict  and  rigorous  execution  of  his 
duty,  he  ought  to  detain  honest  Androw  himself;  but  on  my 
guide's  most  piteously  entreating  his  forbearance,  he  not  only 
desisted  from  this  proposal,  but  made  a  present  to  Androw  of  a 
broken-winded  and  spavined  pony,  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
pursue  his  journey.  It  is  true,  he  qualified  this  act  of  gener- 
osity by  exacting  firom  poor  Androw  an  absolute  cession  of  his 
right  and  interest  in  the  gallant  palfrey  of  Thomdiff  Osbal- 
distone ;  a  transference  which  Mr.  Touthope  ropresented  as  of 
very  little  consequence,  since  his  unfortunate  friend,  as  he 
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facetiously  observed,  was  likely  to  get  nothing  of  the  mare 
excepting  the  halter. 

Andrew  seemed  woeful  and  disconcerted,  as  I  screwed  out  of 
him  these  particulars ;  for  his  northern  pride  was  cruelly  pinched 
by  being  compelled  to  admit  that  attorneys  were  attorneys 
on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed,  and  that  Mr.  Clerk  Touthope 
was  not  a  farthing  more  sterling  coin  than  Mr.  Clerk  Jobson. 

'It  wadna  hae  vexed  him  half  sae  muckle  to  hae  been 
cheated  out  o'  what  might  amaist  be  said  to  be  won  with  the 
peril  o'  his  craig  had  it  happened  amang  the  Inglishers ;  but 
it  was  an  unco  thing  to  see  hawks  pike  out  hawks'  een,  or 
ae  kindly  Scot  cheat  anither.  But  nae  doubt  things  were 
strangely  changed  in  his  country  sin'  the  sad  and  sorrowfu' 
Union ' ;  an  event  to  which  Andiiow  referred  every  symptom  of 
depravity  or  degeneracy  which  he  remarked  among  his  coimtry- 
men,  more  especially  the  inflammation  of  redkoningSy  the 
dinunished  subo  of  pint^toups,  and  other  grievances,  which  he 
pointed  out  to  me  during  our  journey. 

For  my  own  part^  I  held  myself,  as  things  had  turned  out^ 
acquitted  of  all  charge  of  the  mare,  and  wrote  to  my  uncle  the 
circumstances  under  which  she  was  carried  into  Scotland,  con- 
cluding with  informing  him  that  she  was  in  the  hands  of  justice 
and  her  worthy  representatives,  Bailie  Trumbull  and  Mr.  Clerk 
Touthope,  to  whom  I  referred  him  for  farther  particulars. 
Whether  the  property  returned  to  the  Northumbrian  fox-hunter, 
or  continued  to  bear  the  person  of  the  Scottish  attorney,  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  at  present  to  say. 

We  now  pursued  our  journey  to  the  north-westward,  at  a 
rate  much  dower  than  Uiat  at  which  we  had  achieved  our 
nocturnal  retreat  from  England.  One  chain  of  barren  and 
uninteresting  hiUs  succeeded  another,  until  the  more  fertile 
vale  of  Clyde  opened  upon  us ;  and  with  such  despatch  as  we 
might  we  gained  the  town,  or,  as  my  guide  pertinaciously 
termed  it,  Sie  city,  of  Glasgow.  Of  late  years,  I  understand, 
it  has  fully  deserved  the  name  which,  by  a  sort  of  political 
^econd-sight)  my  guide  assigned  to  it.  An  extensiye  and 
increasing  trade  witii  the  West  Indies  and  American  colonies 
1^  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  laid  the  f oimdation  of  wealth  and 
prosperity,  which,  if  carefully  strengthened  and  built  upon, 
n^y  one  day  support  an  immense  fabric  of  commercial  pro- 
sperity ;  but  in  the  earlier  time  of  which  I  speak  the  dawn  of 
this  splendour  had  not  arisen.  The  Union  had,  indeed,  opened 
to  Scotland  the  trade  of  the  English  colonies;  but|  betwixt 
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want  of  oapital  and  the  national  jealousy  of  the  English,  the 
merchants  of  Scotland  were  as  yet  excluded  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  exercise  of  the  privileges  which  that  memorable  treaty 
conferred  on  them.  Glasgow  lay  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
island  for  participating  in  the  east-country  or  continental 
trade,  by  which  the  trifling  commerce  as  yet  possessed  by 
Scotland  chiefly  supported  itself.  Yet,  though  she  then  gave 
small  promise  of  the  commercial  eminence  to  which,  I  am 
informed,  she  seems  now  likely  one  day  to  attain,  Glasgow,  as 
the  principal  central  town  of  the  western  district  of  Scotland, 
was  a  place  of  considerable  rank  and  importance.  The  broad 
and  brimming  Clyde,  which  flows  so  near  its  waUs,  gave  the 
means  of  an  inland  navigation  of  some  importance.  Not  only 
the  fertile  plains  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  the  dis- 
tricts of  Ayr  and  Dumfries,  regarded  Glasgow  as  their  capital, 
to  which  they  transmitted  tlieir  produce,  and  received  in  return 
such  necessaries  and  luxtuies  as  their  consumption  required. 

The  dusky  mountains  of  the  Western  Highlands  often  sent 
forth  wilder  tribes  to  frequent  the  marts  of  St.  Mungo's  ibvourite 
city.  Hordes  of  wild,  shaggy,  dwarfish  cattle  and  ponies,  con- 
ducted by  Highlanders  as  wild,  as  shaggy,  and  sometimes  as 
dwarfish  as  the  animals  they  had  in  charge^  often  traversed 
the  streets  of  Glasgow.  Strangers  gazed  with  surprise  on  the 
antique  and  fantastic  dress,  and  listened  to  the  unknown  and 
dissonant  sounds  of  their  language,  while  the  mountaineers, 
armed  even  while  engaged  in  this  peaceful  occupation  with 
musket  and  pistol,  sword,  dagger,  and  taiget^  stared  with 
astonishment  on  the  articles  of  luxury  of  which  they  knew  not 
the  use,  and  with  an  avidity  which  seemed  somewhat  alarming 
on  the  articles  which  they  knew  and  valued.  It  is  always  with 
unwillingness  that  the  Highlander  quits  his  deserts,  and  at  this 
early  period  it  was  like  tearing  a  pine  from  its  rock  to  plant 
him  elsewhere.  Yet  even  then  the  mountain  glens  were  over- 
peopled, although  thinned  occasionally  by  famine  or  by  the 
sword,  and  many  of  their  inhabitants  strayed  down  to  Glasgow, 
there  formed  ^settlements,  there  sought  and  found  employ- 
ment, although  different,  indeed,  from  that  of  their  native  hilLs. 
This  supply  of  a  hardy  and  useful  population  was  of  consequence 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  place,  fundshed  the  means  of  carrying 
on  the  few  manufactures  which  the  town  already  boasted,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  its  future  prosperity. 

The  exterior  of  the  city  corresponded  with  these  promising 
circumstances.     The  principal  street  was  broad  and  important^ 
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deooiated  with  public  buildings  of  an  architecture  rather  striking 
than  correct  in  point  of  taste,  and  running  between  rows  of  tall 
houses  built  of  stone,  the  fronts  of  which  were  occasionally 
richly  ornamented  with  mason-work;  a  droumstanoe  which 
gave  the  street  an  imposing  air  of  dignity  and  grandeur,  of 
which  most  English  towns  are  in  some  measure  deprived  by  the 
slight,  unsubstantial,  and  perishable  quality  and  appearance  of 
the  bricks  with  which  they  are  constructed. 

In  the  western  metropolis  of  Scotland  my  guide  and  I 
arrived  on  a  Saturday  evening,  too  late  to  entertain  thoughts 
of  business  of  any  kind.  We  alighted  at  the  door  of  a  jolly 
hostler- wife,  as  Andrew  called  her,  the  '  Ostelere '  of  old  father 
Chaucer,  by  whom  we  were  civilly  received. 

On  the  following  morning  the  bells  pealed  from  every  steeple, 
announcing  the  sanctity  of  the  day.  Notwithstanding,  however, 
what  I  had  heard  of  the  severity  with  which  the  .Sabbath  is 
observed  in  Scotland,  my  first  impulse,  not  unnaturally,  was  to 
seek  out  Owen ;  but  on  inquiry  I  found  that  my  attempt  would 
be  in  vain  '  until  kirk-time  was  ower.'  Not  only  did  my  land- 
lady and  guide  jointly  assure  me  that  *  there  wadna  be  a  living 
soul  either  in  the  counting-house  or  dwelling-house  of  Messrs. 
MacVittie,  MacFin,  and  Company,'  to  which  Owen's  letter  re- 
ferred me,  but,  moreover,  'far  less  would  I  find  any  of  the 
partners  there.  They  were  serious  men,  and  wad  be  where 
a'  gude  Christians  ought  to  be  at  sic  .a  time,  and  that  was  in 
the  Barony  Laigh  Kirk.'  * 

Andrew  Fairservice,  whose  disgust  at  the  law  of  his  country 
had  fortimately  not  extended  itself  to  the  other  learned  pro- 
fessions of  his  native  land,  now  sung  forth  the  praises  of  the 
preacher  who  was  to  perform  the  duty,  to  which  my  hostess 
replied  with  many  loud  amens.  The  result  was,  that  I  deter- 
mined to  go  to  this  popular  place  of  worship,  as  much  with  the 
purpose  of  learning,  if  possible,  whether  Owen  had  arrived  in 
Glasgow,  as  with  any  great  expectation  of  edification.  My 
hopes  were  exalted  by  the  assurance  that^  if  Mr.  E^hralm  Mac- 
Vittie— ^worthy  man! — ^were  in  the  land  of  life  he  would  surely 
honour  the  Barony  Kirk  that  day  with  his  presence ;  and  if 
he  chanced  to  have  a  stranger  within  his  gates,  doubtless  he 
would  bring  him  to  the  duty  along  with  him.  This  probability 
determined  my  motions,  and,  under  the  escort  of  my  faithful 
Andrew,  I  set  forth  for  the  Barony  Kirk. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  I  had  little  need  of  his  guidance ; 
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for  the  crowd  which  forced  its  way  up  a  steep  and  rcmgb- 
paved  street  to  hear  the  most  popular  preacher  in  the  west 
of  Scotland  would  of  itself  have  swept  me  along  with  it.  On 
attaining  the  summit  of  the  hill  we  turned  to  the  left^  and  a 
large  pair  of  folding  doors  admitted  us,  amongst  others,  into 
the  open  and  extensive  buzying-place  which  surrounds  the 
minster  or  cathedral  church  of  Glasgow.  The  pile  is  of  a 
gloomy  and  massiye,  rather  than  of  an  elegant^  style  of  Gothic 
architecture;  but  its  peculiar  character  is  so  strongly  pre- 
seired,  and  so  well  suited  with  the  accompaniments  that 
surround  it,  that  the  impression  of  the  first  view  was  awful 
and  solemn  in  the  extreme.  I  was  indeed  so  much  struck 
that  I  resisted  for  a  few  minutes  all  Andrew's  efforts  to  drag 
me  into  the  interior  of  the  building,  so  deeply  was  I  engaged 
in  surveying  its  outward  character. 

Situated  in  a  populous  and  ccMudderable  town,  this  ancient 
and  massive  pile  has  the  appearance  of  the  most  sequestered 
solitude.  High  walls  divide  it  from  the  buildings  of  the  city 
on  one  side ;  on  the  other  it  is  bounded  by  a  ravine,  at  the 
bottom  of  which,  and  invisible  to  the  eye,  murmurs  a  wandering 
rivulet,  adding  by  its  gentle  noise  to  the  imposing  solemnity 
of  the  scene.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine  rises  a  steep 
bank,  covered  with  fiivtrees  closely  planted,  whose  dusky  shade 
extends  itself  over  the  cemetery  with  an  appropriate  and  gloomy 
effect.  The  churchyard  itself  had  a  peculiar  character;  for 
though  in  reality  extensive,  it  is  small  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  respectable  inhabitants  who  are  interred  within  it^ 
and  whose  graves  are  almost  all  covered  with  tombstones. 
There  is  therefore  no  room  for  the  long  rank  grass  which  in 
most  cases  partially  clothes  the  surface  of  those  retreats 
where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at 
rest.  The  broad  flat  monumental  stones  are  placed  so  close  to 
each  other  that  the  precincts  appear  to  be  flagged  with  them, 
and,  though  roofed  only  by  tiie  heavens,  resemble  the  floor 
of  one  of  our  old  English  churches,  where  the  pavement  is 
covered  with  sepulchral  inscriptions.  The  contents  of  these 
sad  records  of  mortality,  the  vain  sorrows  which  they  preserve, 
the  stem  lesson  which  they  teach  of  the  nothingness  of 
humanity,  the  extent  of  ground  which  they  so  closely  cover, 
and  their  uniform  and  melancholy  tenor,  reminded  me  of  the 
roll  of  the  prophet,  which  was  'written  within  and  without, 
and  there  was  written  therein  lamentations  and  mourning  and 
woe.' 
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The  oathedral  itself  corresponds  in  impressive  majesty  with 
these  aooompaniments.  We  feel  that  its  appearance  is  heavy, 
yet  that  the  effect  }»oduoed  would  be  destroyed  were  it  lighter 
or  more  ornamental.  It  is  the  only  metropolitan  church  in 
Scotland,  excepting,  as  I  am  informed,  the  cathedral  of  Kirk- 
wall, in  the  Orkneys,  which  remained  uninjured  at  the  Refor< 
mation;  and  Andrew  Fairservice,  who  saw  with  great  pride 
the  effect  which  it  produced  upon  my  mind,  thus  accoimted 
for  its  preservation:  'Ah!  it's  a  bmve  kirk — ^nane  o'  yere 
whigmaleeries  and  curliewurlies  and  open-steek  hems  about  it — 
a'  solid,  weel-jointed  mason-waik,  that  will  stand  as  lang  as  the 
warld,  keep  hands  and  gunpowther  aff  it.  It  had  amaist  a 
douncome  lang  syne  at  the  Reformation,  when  they  pu'd  doun 
the  kirks  of  St.  Andrews  and  Perth  and  thereawa',  to  cleanse 
them  o'  papery,  and  idolatry,  and  image  worship,  and  surplices, 
and  sic  like  rags  o'  the  muckle  hure  that  sitteth  on  seven  hills, 
as  if  ane  wasna  braid  eneugh  for  her  auld  hinder  end.  Sae  the 
commons  o'  Renfrew,  and  o'  the  Barony,  and  the  Gorbals,  and 
a'  about,  they  behoved  to  come  into  Glasgow  ae  fair  morning 
to  try  their  hand  on  purging  the  High  Kbik  o*  Popish  nick- 
nackets.  But  the  townsmen  o'  Glasgow,  they  were  feared  their 
auld  edifice  might  slip  the  girths  in  gaun  through  siccan  rough 
physic,  sae  they  rang  the  common  bell  and  assembled  the 
train-bands  wi'  took  o'  drum — by  good  luck,  the  worthy  James 
Rabat  was  dean  o'  guild  that  year;  and  a  gude  mason  he 
was  himsell,  made  him  the  keener  to  keep  up  the  auld  bigging — 
and  the  trades  assembled,  and  offered  downright  battle  to  the 
conunons,  rather  than  their  kirk  should  coup  the  crans,  as 
others  had  done  elsewhere.  It  wasna  for  luve  o'  paperie  j  na, 
na  1  nane  could  ever  say  that  o'  the  trades  o'  Glasgow.  Sae 
they  sune  came  to  an  agreement  to  take  a'  the  idolatrous 
statues  of  sants — sorrow  be  on  them  1— K>ut  o'  their  neuks.  And 
sae  the  bits  o'  stane  idols  were  broken  in  pieces  by  Scripture 
warrant,  and  flung  into  the  Molendinar  bum,  and  the  auld 
kirk  stood  as  crouse  as  a  cat  when  the  flaes  are  kaimed  aff  her, 
and  albody  was  alike  pleased.  And  I  hae  heard  wise  folk  say 
that  if  the  same  had  been  done  in  ilka  kiik  in  Scotland  the 
Reform  wad  just  hae  been  as  pure  as  it  is  e'en  now,  and  we 
wad  hae  mair  Christian-like  kirks ;  for  I  hae  been  sae  lang  in 
England  that  naething  will  drive't  out  o'  my  head  that  the 
dog-kennel  at  Osbaldistone  Hall  is  better  than  mony  a  house  o' 
God  in  Scotland.' 

Thus  saying,  Andrew  led  the  way  into  the  place  of  worship. 
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It  strikes  an  awe 
And  tenor  on  my  aching  sisht ;  the  tombs 
And  monumental  caves  of  death  look  cold, 
And  shoot  a  chill neas  to  the  trembling  heart. 

Mourning  Bride, 

NoTwiTHBTANDiNO  the  impatience  of  my  oonductory  I  could  not 
forbear  to  pause  and  gase  for  some  minutes  on  the  exterior  of 
the  building,  rendered  more  impressively  dignified  by  the 
solitude  whidh  ensued  when  its  hitherto  open  gates  were  dosed, 
after  having,  as  it  were,  devoured  the  multitudes  which  had 
lately  crowded  the  churchyard,  but  now,  inclosed  within  the 
bujlding,  were  engaged,  as  the  chond  swell  of  voices  from 
within  announced  to  us,  in  the  solemn  exercises  of  devotion. 
The  sound  of  so  many  voices,  united  by  the  distance  into  one 
harmony,  and  freed  from  those  harsh  discordances  which  jar 
the  ear  when  heard  more  near,  combining  with  the  murmuring 
brook  and  the  wind  which  sung  among  the  old  firs,  affected 
me  with  a  sense  of  sublimity.  All  nature,  as  invoked  by  the 
Psalmist  whose  verses  they  chanted,  seemed  united  in  offering 
that  solenm  praise  in  which  trembling  is  mixed  with  joy  as  she 
addresses  her  Maker.  I  had  heard  the  service  of  high  mass  in 
France,  celebrated  with  all  the  dcUU  which  the  choicest  music, 
the  richest  dresses,  the  most  imposing  ceremonies  could  confer 
on  it ;  yet  it  fell  short  in  effect  of  the  simplicity  of  the  Presby- 
terian worship.  The  devotion,  in  which  every  one  took  a  share, 
seemed  so  superior  to  that  which  was  recited  by  musicians  as  a 
lesson  which  they  had  learned  by  rote,  that  it  gave  the  Scottish 
worship  all  the  advantage  of  reality  over  acting. 

As  I  lingered  to  catch  more  of  the  solemn  sound,  Andrew, 
whose  impatience  became  ungovernable,  pulled  me  by  the 
sleeve — 'Come  awa',  sir — come  awa',  we  maunna  be  late  o' 
gaun  in  to  disturb  the  worship ;  if  we  bide  here  the  searchers 
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vill  be  on  lis,  and  carry  us  to  the  guard-house  for  being  idlera 
in  kirk-time.' 

Thus  admonished,  I  followed  my  guide,  but  not^  as  I  bad 
supposed,  into  the  body  of  the  cathedral.  'This  gate— this 
gate,  sir  1 '  he  exclaimed,  dragging  me  o£P  as  I  made  towards  the 
main  entrance  of  the  building.  "There's  but  cauldrife  law- 
wark  gaun  on  yonder — carnal  morality,  as  dow'd  and  as 
fusionless  as  rue  leaves  at  Yule.  Here's  the  real  savour  of 
doctrine.' 

So  saying,  we  entered  a  small  low-arched  door,  secured  by  a 
wicket,  which  a  grave-looking  person  seemed  on  the  point  of 
closing,  and  deso^ided  several  steps  as  if  into  the  funeral  vaults 
beneath  the  church.  It  was  even  so ;  for  in  these  subterranean 
precincts,  why  chosen  for  such  a  purpose  I  knew  not^  was 
established  a  very  singular  place  of  worship. 

Conceive,  Tresham,  an  extensive  range  of  low-browed,  dark, 
and  twilight  vaults,  such  as  are  used  for  sepulchres  in  other 
countries,  and  had  long  been  dedicated  to  the  same  purpose  in 
this,  a  portion  of  which  was  seated  with  pews  and  used  as  a 
church.  The  part  of  the  vaults  thus  occupied,  though  capable 
of  containing  a  congregation  of  many  himdreds,  bore  a  small 
proportion  to  the  darker  and  more  extensive  caverns  which 
yawned  around  what  may  be  termed  the  inhabited  space.  In 
those  waste  regions  of  oblivion  dusky  banners  and  tattered 
escutcheons  indicated  the  graves  of  those  who  were  once,  doubt- 
less, '  princes  in  Israel.'  Inscriptions,  which  could  only  be  read 
by  the  painful  antiquary,  in  language  as  obsolete  as  the  act  of 
devotional  charity  which  they  implored,  invited  the  passengers 
to  pray  for  the  souls  of  those  whose  bodies  rested  beneath. 
Surrounded  by  these  receptacles  of  the  last  remains  of  mortality, 
I  found  a  numerous  congrogation  engaged  in  the  act  of  prayer. 
The  Scotch  perform  this  duty  in  a  standing  instead  of  a  kneel- 
ing posture,  more,  perhaps,  to  take  as  broad  a  distinction  as 
possible  from  the  ritual  of  Home  than  for  any  better  reason, 
since  I  have  observed  that  in  their  family  worship,  as  doubtless 
in  their  private  devotions,  they  adopts  in  their  immediate 
address  to  the  Deity,  that  posturo  which  other  Christians 
use  as  the  humblest  and  most  roverontial.  Standing,  there- 
fore, the  men  being  uncovered,  a  crowd  of  several  hundreds 
of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  listened  with  great  reveronce  and 
attention  to  the  extempore,  at  least  the  unwritten,  prayer  of 
an  aged   clergyman,^  who  was  very  popular  in   the   dty. 

*  See  Note  6. 
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Educated  in  the  same  feligiouB  perauasioD,  I  Berioosly  beot 
my  mind  to  join  in  the  devotion  of  the  day,  and  it  waa  not 
till  the  oongregatton  reeomed  their  seats  that  my  attention  was 
diverted  to  the  consideration  of  the  appearance  of  all  around  me. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer  most  of  the  men  put  on 
their  hats  or  bonnets,  and  all  who  had  the  happiness  to  have 
seats  sate  down.  Andrew  and  I  were  not  of  this  numb^*, 
having  been  too  late  of  entering  the  chundi  to  secure  such 
accommodation.  We  stood  among  a  number  of  other  persons  in 
the  same  situation,  f oiming  a  sort  of  ring  around  the  seated 
part  of  the  congregation.  Behind  and  around  us  were  the 
vaults  I  have  alx^ady  described ;  before  us  the  devout  audience, 
dimly  shown  by  the  light  which  streamed  on  their  faces  through 
one  or  two  low  Gothic  windows,  such  as  give  air  and  light  to 
charnel-houses.  By  this  were  seen  the  usual  variety  of  counte- 
nances which  are  generally  turned  towards  a  Scotch  pastor  on 
such  occasions,  almost  all  composed  to  attention,  unless  where 
a  father  or  mother  here  and  there  recalls  the  wandering  eyes 
of  a  lively  child,  or  disturbs  the  slumbers  of  a  dull  one.  The 
high-boned  and  harsh  countenance  of  the  nation,  with  the 
expression  of  intelligence  and  shrewdness  which  it  frequently 
exhibits,  is  seen  to  more  advantage  in  the  act  of  devotion 
or  in  the  ranks  of  war  than  on  lighter  and  more  cheerful 
occasions  of  assemblage.  The  discourse  of  the  preacher  was 
well  qualified  to  call  forth  the  various  feelings  and  faculties  of 
his  audience. 

Age  and  infirmities  had  impaired  the  powers  of  a  voice 
originally  strong  and  sonorous.  He  read  his  text  with  a  pro- 
nunciation sc»newhat  inarticulate ;  but  when  he  closed  the  Bible 
and  commenced  his  sermon  his  tones  gradually  strengthened  as 
he  entered  with  vehemence  into  the  argoments  which  he  main- 
tained. They  related  chiefly  to  the  abstract  points  of  the 
Christian  faith,  subjects  grave,  deep,  and  fathomless  by  mere 
human  reason,  but  for  which,  with  equal  ingenuity  and  pro- 
priety, he  sought  a  key  in  liberal  quotations  hom  tibe  inspired 
writings.  My  mind  was  unprepared  to  coincide  in  all  his 
reasoning,  nor  was  I  sure  that  in  some  instances  I  rightly  com- 
prehended his  positions.  But  nothing  could  be  more  impressive 
than  the  eager  enthusiastic  manner  of  the  good  old  man,  and 
nothing  more  ingenious  than  his  mode  of  reasoning.  The 
Scotch,  it  is  well  known,  are  more  remarkable  for  the  exercise 
of  their  intellectual  powers  than  for  the  keenness  of  their 
feelings;  they  are,  therefore,  more  moved  by  logic  than  by 
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rhetorio,  and  more  atttaoted  by  acute  and  argomentatiye  reason- 
ing on  doctrinal  points  than  influenced  by  the  enthusiastio 
appeals  to  the  heart  and  to  the  passions,  by  which  popular 
preachers  in  other  countries  win  the  favour  of  their  hearers. 

Among  the  attentive  group  which  I  now  saw  might  be  dis- 
ting^uished  various  expressions  similar  to  those  of  the  audience 
in  the  famous  cartoon  of  Paul  preaching  at  Athens.     Here  sat 
a  zealous  and  intelligent  Calvinist,  with  brows  bent  just  as 
much  as  to  indicate  profound  attention;  lips  slightly  com- 
pressed ;  eyes  fixed  on  the  minister,  with  an  expression  of  decent 
pride,  as  if  sharing  the  trimnph  of  his  argument ;  the  forefinger 
of  the  right  hand  touching  successively  Uiose  of  the  left,  as  the 
preacher,  from  aigument  to  argument,  ascended  towards  his 
conclusion.    Another,  with  fiercer  and  sterner  look,  intimated 
at  once  his  contempt  of  all  who  doubted  the  creed  of  his  pastor, 
and  his  joy  at  the  appropriate  punishment  denounced  against 
them.    A  third,  perhaps  belonging  to  a  different  congregation, 
and  present  only  by  accident  or  curiosity,  had  the  appearance 
of   internally  impeaching  some  link  of  the  reasoning;  and 
you  might  plainly  read,  in  the  slight  motion  of  his  head,  his 
doubts  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  preacher's  argument.     The 
greater  part  listened  with  a  calm  satisfied  countenance,  ex- 
pressive   of   a    conscious    merit    in    being  present,  and    in 
listening  to  such  an  ingenious  discourse^  although,  perhaps, 
unable  entirely  to  comprehend  it.    The  women  in  general  be- 
longed to  this  last  division  of  the  audience ;  the  old^  however, 
seeming  more  grimly    intent    upon    the    abstract  doctrines 
laid    before    them;    while    the    yotmger    females   permitted 
their  eyes  occasionally  to  make  a  modest  circuit  around  the 
congregation,  and  some  of  them,  Tresham  (if  my  vanity  did 
not  greatly  deceive  me),  contrived  to  distinguish  your  friend 
and  servant  as  a  handsome  young  stranger  and  an  Englishman. 
As  to  the  rest  of  the  congregation,  the  stupid  gaped,  yawned,  or 
slept,  tUl  awakened  by  the  application  of  their  more  zealous 
neighbours'  heels  to  their  shins ;  and  the  idle  indicated  their 
inattention  by  the  wandering  of  their  eyes,  but  dared  give  no 
more  decided  token  of  weariness.    Amid  the  Lowland  costume 
of  coat  and  cloak,  I  could  here  and  there  discern  a  Highland 
plaid,  the  wearer  of  which,  resting  on  his  basket-hilt,  sent  his 
eyes  among  the  audience  with  die  imrestrained  curiosity  of 
savage  wonder ;  and  who  in  all  probability  was  inattentive  to 
the  sermon  for  a  "very  pardonable  reason — ^because  he  did  not 
^understand  the  language  in  which  it   was  delivered.    The 
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martial  aad  wild  loc^,  however,  of  these  strogglen  added  a 
kind  of  character  which  the  oongregation  could  not  have  ex~ 
hibited  without  them.  They  were  more  numerous,  Andrew 
afterwards  observed,  owing  to  some  cattle-fair  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Such  was  the  group  of  ooimtenanoes,  rising  tier  on  tier,  dis- 
covered to  my  critical  inspection  by  such  sunbeams  as  forced 
their  way  through  the  narrow  Gothic  lattices  of  the  Laigh  Kirk 
of  Glasgow,  and,  having  illiuninated  the  attentive  congregation, 
lost  themselves  in  the  vacuity  of  the  vaults  behind,  giving  to 
the  nearer  part  of  their  labyrinth  a  sort  of  imperfect  twil^ht, 
and  leaving  their  recesses  in  an  utter  darkness,  which  gave  them 
the  appearance  of  being  interminable. 

I  have  already  said  that  I  stood  with  others  in  the  exterior 
circle,  with  my  face  to  the  preacher  and  my  back  to  those  vaults 
which  I  have  so  often  mentioned.  My  position  rendered  me 
particularly  obnoxious  to  any  interruption  which  arose  from 
any  slight  noise  occurring  amongst  these  retiring  arches,  where 
the  least  sound  was  multiplied  by  a  thousand  echoes.  The 
occasional  sound  of  raindrops,  which,  admitted  through  some 
cranny  in  the  ruined  roof,  fell  successively  and  plashed  upon 
the  pavement  beneath,  caused  me  to  turn  my  head  more  than 
once  to  the  place  from  whence  it  seemed  to  proceed ;  and  when 
my  eyes  took  that  direction  I  found  it  difficult  to  withdraw  them 
— such  IB  the  pleasure  our  imagination  receives  from  the  attempt 
to  penetrate  as  far  as  possible  into  an  intricate  labyrinth  im- 
perfectly lighted,  and  exhibiting  objects  which  irritate  our 
curiosity  only  because  they  acquire  a  mysterious  interest  from 
being  imdefined  and  dubious.  My  eyes  became  habituated  to 
the  gloomy  atmosphere  to  which  I  directed  them,  and  insensibly 
my  mind  became  more  interested  in  their  discoveries  than  in 
the  metaphysical  subtleties  which  the  preacher  was  enforcing. 

My  father  had  often  checked  me  for  this  wandering  mood  of 
mind,  arising  perhaps  from  an  excitability  of  imagination  to 
which  he  was  a  stranger;  and  the  finding  myself  at  present 
solicited  by  these  temptations  to  inattention  recalled  the  time 
when  I  used  to  walk,  led  by  his  hand,  to  Mr.  Shower's  chapel, 
and  the  earnest  injunctions  which  he  then  laid  on  me  to  re- 
deem the  time,  because  the  days  were  evil.  At  present  the 
picture  which  my  thoughts  suggested,  far  from  fixing  my  atten- 
tion, destroyed  the  portion  I  had  yet  left,  by  conjuring  up  to 
my  recollection  the  peril  in  which  his  affifcirs  now  stood.  I 
endeavoured,  in  the  lowest  whisper  I  could  frame,  to  request 
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Andrew  to  obtain  inf onnation  whether  any  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  finn  of  MacVittie  and  Ck>.  were  at  present  in  the  congregation. 
But  Andrew,  wrapped  in  profound  attention  to  the  sermon,  only 
replied  to  my  suggestion  by  hard  punches  with  his  elbow,  as 
BignaL.  to  me  to  mnain  sUent.  I  next  Btialiied  my  eyee,  with 
equally  bad  success,  to  see  if,  among  the  sea  of  up-turned  faces 
which  bent  their  eyes  on  the  pulpit  as  a  common  centre,  I  could 
discover  the  sobcor  and  businesfrlike  physiognomy  of  Owen. 
But  not  among  the  broad  beavers  of  the  Glaqgow  citiaens,  or 
the  yet  broader-brimmed  Lowland  bonnets  of  the  peasants  of 
Lanarkshire,  could  I  see  anything  resembling  the  decent  peri- 
wig, starched  ruffles,  or  the  xmiform  suit  of  light  brown  gar- 
ments, appertaining  to  the  head  cleric  of  the  establishment  of 
Osbaldistone  and  Tresham.  My  anxiety  now  returned  on  me 
with  such  violence  as  to  overpower  not  only  the  novelty  of  the 
scene  around  me,  by  which  it  had  hitherto  been  diverted,  but 
moreover  my  sense  of  decorum.  I  pulled  Andrew  hard  by  the 
sleeve,  and  intimated  my  wish  to  leave  the  church  and  pursue 
my  investigation  as  I  could.  Andrew,  obdurate  in  the  Laigh 
Kirk  of  Glasgow  as  on  the  mountains  of  Cheviot^  for  some  time 
deigned  me  no  answer ;  and  it  was  only  when  he  found  I  could 
not  otherwise  be  kept  quiet  that  he  condescended  to  inform  me 
that,  being  once  in  the  church,  we  could  not  leave  it  till  service 
was  over,  because  the  doors  were  locked  so  soon  as  the  prayers 
began.  Having  thus  spoken  in  a  brief  and  peevish  whisper, 
Andrew  t^ain  assumed  the  air  of  intelligent  and  critical  import- 
ance and  attention  to  the  preacher's  discourse. 

While  I  endeavoiured  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  re- 
call my  attention  to-  the  sermon,  I  was  again  disturbed  by  a 
singular  interruption.  A  voice  from  behind  whispered  distinctly 
in  my  ear,  '  You  are  in  danger  in  this  city.'  I  turned  round  as 
if  mechanically. 

One  or  two  starched  and  ordinary-looking  mechanics  stood 
beside  and  behind  me,  stragglers  who,  like  ourselves,  had  been 
too  late  in  obtaining  entrance.  But  a  glance  at  their  faces 
satisfied  me,  though  I  could  hardly  say  why,  that  none  of  these 
was  the  person  who  had  spoken  to  me.  Their  countenances 
seemed  all  composed  to  attention  to  the  sermon,  and  not  one  of 
them  returned  any  glance  of  intelligence  to  the  inquisitive  and 
startled  look  with  which  I  surveyed  them.  A  massive  round 
pillar,  which  was  close  behind  us,  might  have  concealed  the 
speaker  the  instant  he  uttered  bis  mysterious  caution ;  but 
wherefore  it  was  given  in  such  a  place,  or  to  what  species  of 
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danger  it  directed  my  attentioiiy  or  by  whom  the  warning  was 
uttered,  were  points  on  whioh  my  imagination  lost  itself  in  oon- 
jeoture.  It  would,  however,  I  concluded,  be  repeated,  and  I 
resolved  to  keep  my  countenance  turned  towards  the  clergyman, 
that  the  whisperer  might  be  tempted  to  renew  his  communication 
under  the  idea  that  the  first  had  passed  unobserved. 

My  plan  succeeded.  I  had  not  resumed  the  appearance  of 
attention  to  the  preacher  for  five  minutes,  when  the  same  voice 
whispered,  '  Lbten ;  but  do  not  look  back.'  I  kept  my  face  in 
the  same  direction.  'You  are  in  danger  in  this  place^'  the 
voice  proceeded;  'so  am  I.  Meet  me  to-night  on  the  Brigg,  at 
twelve  preceesely ;  keep  at  home  till  the  gloaming,  and  avoid 
observation.' 

Here  the  voice  ceased,  and  I  instantly  turned  my  head. 
But  the  speaker  had,  with  still  greater  promptitude,  glided 
behind  the  pillar  and  escaped  my  observation.  I  was  deter- 
mined to  catch  a  sight  of  him,  if  possible,  and,  extricating 
myself  from  the  outer  circle  of  hearers,  I  also  stepped  behind 
the  column.  All  there  was  empty;  and  I  could  only  see  a 
figure  wrapped  in  a  mantle,  whether  a  Lowland  cloak  or 
Highland  plaid  I  could  not  distinguish,  which  traversed 
like  a  phantom  the  dreaiy  vacuity  of  vaults  which  I  have 
described. 

I  made  a  mechanical  attempt  to  pursue  the  mysterious  form, 
which  glided  away  and  vaulted  in  the  vaulted  cemetery  like 
the  spectre  of  one  of  the  numerous  dead  who  rested  within  its 
precincts.  I  had  little  chance  of  arresting  the  course  of  one 
obviously  determined  not  to  be  spoken  with;  but  that  little 
chance  was  lost  by  my  stumbling  and  falling  before  I  had 
made  three  steps  from  the  column.  The  obscurity  which 
occasioned  my  misfortune  covered  my  disgrace,  which  I 
accounted  ra&er  lucky,  for  the  preacher,  with  that  stem 
authority  which  the  Scottish  ministers  assume  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  order  in  their  congregations,  interrupted  his  dis- 
course  to  desire  the  'proper  officer'  to  take  into  custody  the 
causer  of  this  disturbance  in  the  place  of  worship.  As  the 
noise,  however,  was  not  repeated,  the  beadle,  or  whatever  else 
he  was  called,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  be  rigorous  in 
searching  out  the  offender;  so  that  I  was  enabled,  without 
attracting  farther  observation,  to  place  myself  by  Andrew's 
side  in  my  original  position.  The  service  proceeded,  and  dosed 
without  the  occunence  of  anything  else  worthy  of  notice. 

Ab  the  oongregatioii  departed  and  diepened,  my  friend 
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Andrew  exdaimed^  '  See^  yonder  is  worthy  Mr.  Mao Vittie  and 
Mrs.  MaoVittie,  and  Miss  Alison  Mao  Vittie,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
MaoFin,  that  they  say  is  to  many  Miss  Alison,  if  a'  bowls  row 
right ;  shell  hae  a  hanile  siller,  if  she's  no  that  bonny.' 

My  eyes  took  the  direction  he  pointed  out.  Mr.  Mac  Vittie 
was  a  tall,  thin,  elderly  man,  with  hard  features,  thick  grey 
eyebrows,  light  eyes,  and,  as  I  imagined,  a  sinister  eipression 
of  countenance,  from  whi<^  my  heart  recoiled.  I  remembered 
the  warning  I  had  receiyed  in  the  church,  and  hesitated  to 
address  this  person,  though  I  could  not  allege  to  myself  any 
rational  ground  of  dislike  or  suspicion. 

I  was  yet  in  suspense  when  Andrew,  who  mistook  my  hesita- 
tion for  bashfulness,  proceeded  to  exhort  me  to  lay  it  aside. 
'  Speak  till  him — speak  till  him,  Mr.  Francis ;  he's  no  provost 
yet»  though  they  say  hell  be  my  lord  neist  year.  Speak  till  him, 
then ;  hell  gie  ye  a  decent  answer  for  as  rich  as  he  is,  unless 
ye  were  wanting  siller  frae  him :  they  say  he's  dour  to  draw 
his  purse.' 

It  immediately  occurred  to  me  that,  if  this  merchant  were 

really  of  the  churlish  and  avaricious  disposition  which  Andrew 

intimated,  there  might  be  some  caution  necessary  in  making 

myself  known,  as  I  could  not  tell  how  accounts  might  stand 

between  my  father  and  him.    This  consideration  came  in  aid 

of  the  mysterious  hint  which  I  had  received,  and  the  dislike 

which  I  had  conceived  at  the  man's  coimtenance.    Instead  of 

addressing  myself  directiy  to  him,  as  I  had  designed  to  have 

done,  I  contented  myself  with  desiring  Andrew  to  inquire  at 

Mr.  MacVittie's  house  the  address  of  Mr.  Owen,  an  English 

gentieman ;  and  I  charged  him  not  to  mention  the  person  from 

whom  he  received  the  commission,  but  to  bring  me  the  result 

to  the  small  inn  where  we  lodged.    This  Andrew  promised  to 

do.     He  said  something  of  the  duty  of  my  attending  the 

evening  service ;  but  added^  with  a  causticity  natural  to  him, 

that  'in  troth,  if  folk  couldna  keep  their  legs  still,  but  wad 

needs  be  couping  the  creels  ower  throughstanes,  as  if  they 

wad  raise  the  very  dead  folk  wi'  the  clatter,  a  kirk  wi'  a 

chimley  in't  was  fittest  for  them.' 


CHAPTER  XXI 

On  the  Rialto,  eveiy  nicht  at  twelve, 
I  take  m  J  eyenini^B  walk  of  meditation : 
Tliere  we  two  will  meet. 

Venice  Preserved. 

FuUi  of  sinister  augiuy,  for  which,  however,  I  ootdd  assign  no 
satisfactory  cause,  I  shut  myself  up  in  my  apartment  at  the  inn, 
and  having  dismissed  Andrew,  after  resisting  his  importunity  to 
accompany  him  to  St.  Enoch's  Kirk,*  where,  he  said,  '  a  soul- 
searching  divine  was  to  haud  forth,'  I  set  myself  seriously  to 
consider  what  were  best  to  be  done.  I  never  was  what  is 
properly  called  superstitious ;  but  I  suppose  all  men,  in  situa- 
tions of  peculiar  doubt  and  difficulty,  when  they  have  exercised 
their  reason  to  little  purpose,  are  apt,  in  a  sort  of  despair,  to 
abandon  the  reins  to  their  imagination,  and  be  guided  either 
altogether  by  chance  or  by  those  whimsical  impressions  which 
take  possession  of  the  mind,  and  to  which  we  give  way  as  if  to 
involuntary  impulses.  There  was  something  so  singularly 
repulsive  in  the  hard  features  of  the  Scotch  trader,  that  I  could 
not  resolve  to  put  myself  into  his  hands  without  transgressing 
every  caution  which  could  be  derived  from  the  rules  of  physio- 
gnomy ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  warning  voice,  the  form 
which  flitted  away  like  a  vanishing  shadow  through  those  vaults, 
which  might  be  termed  '  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,'  had 
something  captivating  for  the  imagination  of  a  young  man  who, 
you  will  farther  please  to  remember,  was  also  a  young  poet. 

If  danger  was  around  me,  as  the  mysterious  communication 
intimated,  how  could  I  leam  its  nature,  or  the  means  of  avert- 
ing it,  but  by  meeting  my  unknown  counsellor,  to  whom  I  could 
see  no  reason  for  imputing  any  other  than  kind  intentions. 
Kashleigh  and  his  machinations  occurred  more  than  once  to  my 
remembrance ;  but  so  rapid  had  my  journey  been,  that  I  could 

*  This  I  bolieve  to  be  an  anachrouism/as  Saint  Enoch's  CSiuich  was  not  built  at  the 
date  of  tho  story.— It  uras  founded  in  1780  {Laing). 
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not  suppose  him  apprised  of  my  arrival  in  Olasgow,  much  less 
prepaid  to  play  off  any  stratagem  against  my  person.     In  my 
temper  also  I  was  bold  and  confident,  strong  and  active  in 
person,  and  in  some  measure  accustomed  to  the  use  of  anns,  in 
which  the  French  youth  of  all  kinds  were  then  initiated.    I  did 
not  fear  any  single  opponent;  assassination  was  neither  the 
vice   of  the  age  nor  of  the  country;  the  place  selected  for 
our  meeting  was  too  public  to  admit  any  suspicion  of  meditated 
Tiolence.     In  a  word,  I  resolved  to  meet  my  mysterious  coun- 
sellor on  the  bridge,  as  he  had  requested,  and  to  be  afterwards 
guided   by  circumstances.    Let  me  not  conceal  from  you, 
Tresham,  what  at  the  time  I  endeavoured  to  conceal  from  my- 
self— the  subdued,  yet  secretly-cherished  hope  that  Diana 
Vernon  might,  by  what  chance  I  knew  not,  through  what 
means  I  could  not  guess,  have  some  connexion  with  this  strange 
and  dubious  intimation,  conveyed  at  a  time  and  place,  and  in 
a  manner,  so  surprising.     She  alone,  whispered  this  insidious 
thought— she  alone  knew  of  my  journey,  from  her  own  account 
she   possessed    friends  and  influence  in    Scotland,   she  had 
furnished  me  with  a  talisnuin,  whose  power  I  was  to  invoke 
when  all  other  aid  failed  me ;  who  then,  but  Diana  Vernon, 
possessed  either  means,  knowledge,  or  inclination  for  averting 
the  dangers  by  which,  as  it  seemed,  my  steps  were  surrounded? 
This  flattering  view  of  my  veiy  doubtful  case  pressed  itself 
upon  me  again  and  again.    It  insinuated  itself  into  my  thoughts, 
though  very  bashfully,  before  the  hour  of  dinner;  it  displayed 
its  attractions  more  boldly  during  the  course  of  my  frugal  meal, 
and  became  so  courageously  intrusive  during  the  succeeding 
half  hour  (aided  perhaps  by  the  flavour  of  a  few  glasses  of  most 
excellent  claret)  Uiat,  with  a  sort  of  desperate  attempt  to  escape 
from  a  delusive  seduction,  to  which  I  felt  i^he  danger  of  yielding, 
I  pushed  my  glass  from  me,  threw  aside  my  dinner,  seised  my 
hat,  and  rushed  into  the  open  air  with  the  feeling  of  one  who 
would  fly  from  his  own  thoughts.     Yet  perhaps  I  yielded  to 
the  very  feelings  from  which  I  seemed  to  fly,  since  my  steps 
insensibly  led  me  to  the  bridge  over  the  Clyde,  the  place 
assigned  for  the  rendezvous  by  my  mysterious  monitor. 

Although  I  had  not  partaken  of  my  repast  imtil  the  hours 
of  evening  church-service  were  over — ^in  which,  by  the  way,  I 
complied  with  the  religious  scruples  of  my  landlady,  who 
hesitated  to  dress  a  hot  dinner  between  sermons,  and  also  with 
the  admonition  of  my  imknown  friend,  to  keep  my  apartment 
till  twilight — several  hoius  had  still  to  pass  away  betwixt  the 
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time  of  my  i^ypointmeiit  and  that  at  whidh  I  reached  tlie 
aaaigned  place  of  meeting.  The  interval,  as  you  will  readily 
credit,  was  wearisome  enough ;  and  I  can  haidly  explain  to  you 
how  it  passed  away.  Various  groups  of  persons,  all  of  whom, 
young  and  old,  seconed  impressed  with  a  reverential  feeling  of 
the  sanctity  of  the  day,  passed  along  the  large  open  meadow 
which  hes  on  the  northern  hank  of  the  Clyde^  and  serves  at 
once  as  a  bleaohing^eld  and  pleasure-walk  for  the  inhabitants, 
or  paced  with  slow  steps  the  long  bridge  which  communicatea 
with  the  Bouthem  district  of  the  county.  All  that  I  remember 
of  them  was  the  general,  yet  not  unpleasing,  intimatioii  of  a 
devotional  character  impressed  on  each  little  party,  formally 
assumed  perhaps  by  some,  but  sincerely  chaxacterising  the 
greater  number,  which  hushed  the  petulant  gaiety  of  the  young 
into  a  tone  of  more  quiet,  yet  more  interesting,  interchange  €i 
sentiments,  and  suppressed  the  vehement  aigument  and  pro- 
tracted disputes  of  those  of  more  advanced  age.  Notwith- 
standing the  numbers  who  passed  me,  no  general  sound  of  the 
human  voice  was  heard;  few  turned  again  to  take  some 
minutes'  voluntary  exercise,  to  which  the  leisure  of  the  evening, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  seemed  to  invite 
them :  all  hurried  to  their  homes  and  resting-places.  To  one 
accustomed  to  the  mode  of  spending  Sunday  evenings  abroad, 
even  among  the  French  Calvinists,  there  seemed  something 
Judaioal,  yet  at  the  same  time  striking  and  afiecting,  in  this 
mode  of  keeping  the  Sabbath  holy.  Insensibly,  I  felt  my 
mode  of  sauntering  by  the  side  of  the  river,  and  crossing  suo- 
cessiv^y  the  various  persons  who  were  passing  homeward,  and 
without  tarrying  or  delay,  must  expose  me  to  observation  at 
least,  if  not  to  censure,  and  I  slunk  out  of  the  frequented  path, 
and  found  a  trivial  occupation  for  my  mind  in  marshalling  my 
revolving  walk  in  such  a  manner  as  should  least  render  me 
obnoxious  to  observation.  The  different  alleys  lined  out  through 
this  extensive  meadow,  and  which  are  planted  with  trees,  like 
the  Park  of  St.  James's  in  London,  gave  me  facilities  for  carrying 
into  effect  these  childish  manoeuvres. 

As  I  walked  down  one  of  these  avenues,  I  heard,  to  my 
surprise,  the  sharp  and  conceited  voice  of  Andrew  Fairservice, 
raised  bv  a  sense  of  self-consequence  to  a  pitch  somewhat  higher 
than  others  seemed  to  think  consistent  with  the  solemnity 
of  the  day.  To  slip  behind  the  row  of  trees  under  which  I 
walked  was  perhaps  no  very  dignified  proceeding;  but  it  was  the 
easiest  mode  of  escaping  his  observation,  and  perhaps  his  im- 
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pertinent  assiduity  and  still  more  intrusiTe  ouriosity.  As  he 
passed,  I  heard  hun  oommimioate  to  a  grave-looking  man  in  a 
black  ooat^  a  slouched  hat^  and  G^eva  cloak  the  following 
sketch  of  a  character  which  my  self-loye,  while  reyolting 
against  it  as  a  caricature^  could  not>  neyertheless,  refuse  to 
recognise  as  a  likeness : — 

'Ay,  ay,  Mr.  Hammorgaw,  it's  e'en  as  I  tell  ye.  He's  no 
a'thegether  sae  void  o'  sense  neither :  he  has  a  foaming  sight 
o'  what's  reasonable — that  is  anes  and  awa',  a  glisk  and  nae 
mair;  but  he's  crack-brained  and  cockle-headed  about  his 
nipperty-tipperty  poetry  nonsense.  Hell  glowr  at  an  auld- 
warld  barkit  aik-snag  as  if  it  were  a  quee^maddam  in  full 
bearing ;  and  a  naked  craig,  wi'  a  bum  jawing  ower't^  is  unto 
him  as  a  garden  gamisht  with  flowering  knots  and  choice  pot- 
herbs; then  he  wad  rather  clayer  wi'  a  daft  quean  they  ca' 
Diana  Yemon — weel  I  wot  they  might  oa'  her  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians,  for  she's  little  better  than  a  heathen ;  better  ?  she's 
wauT — a  Roman,  a  mere  Roman — ^hell  clayer  wi'  her,  or  ony 
other  idle  slut^  rather  than  hear  what  might  do  him  gude  a' 
the  days  of  his  life  frae  you  or  me^  Mr.  Hammorgaw,  or  ony 
ither  sober  and  sponsible  person.  Reason,  sir,  is  what  he 
canna  endure ;  he's  a'  for  your  yanities  and  yolubilities ;  and  he 
ance  tell'd  me,  puir  blinded  creature !  that  the  Psalms  of  Dayid 
were  excellent  poetry  1  as  if  the  holy  Psalmist  thought  o' 
rattling  rhymes  in  a  blether,  like  his  ain  silly  dinkum-clankum 
things  that  he  ca's  yerse.  Gude  help  him !  twa  lines  o'  Dayie 
Lindsay  wad  ding  a'  he  eyer  derkit.' 

While  listening  to  this  penrerted  account  of  my  temper  and 
studies,  you  will  not  be  surprised  if  I  meditated  for  Mr.  Fair- 
service  the  unpleasant  surprise  of  a  broken  pate  on  the  first 
decent  opportunity.  His  friend  only  intimated  his  attention 
by  'Ay,  ay  I'  and  'Is't  e'en  saet'  and  such  like  expressions  of 
interest^  at  the  proper  breaks  in  Mr.  Fairseryioe's  harangue^ 
imtil  at  length,  in  answer  to  some  observation  of  greater  length, 
the  import  of  which  I  only  collected  from  my  trusty  guide's 
reply,  honest  Andrew  answered,  '  Tell  him  a  bit  o'  my  mind, 
quoth  ye  ?  Wha  wad  be  fule  then  but  Andrew  1  He's  a  red- 
wud  deeyil,  man  I  He's  like  Giles  Heathertap's  auld  boar :  ye 
need  but  shake  a  clout  at  him  to  make  him  turn  and  gore. 
Bide  wi'  him,  say  ye  ?  Troth,  I  kenna  what  for  I  bide  wi'  him 
mysell.  But  the  lad's  no  a  bad  lad  after  a' ;  and  he  needs  some 
caiefu'  body  to  look  after  him.  He  hasna  the  right  grip  o'  his 
hand :  the  gowd  slips  through't  like  water,  man ;  imd  it's  no 
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that  ill  a  thing  to  be  near  him  when  his  purse  is  in  his  hand, 
and  it's  seldom  out  o't.  And  then  he's  come  o'  guid  kith  and 
kin.  My  heart  warms  to  the  pidr  thoughtless  Gallant,  Mr. 
Hammorgaw ;  and  then  the  penny  fee ' 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  instructive  communication  Mr. 
Fairseryice  lowered  his  Toice  to  a  tone  better  beseeming  the 
conversation  in  a  place  of  public  resort  on  a  Sabbath  eyening, 
and  his  companion  and  he  were  soon  beyond  my  hearing.  My 
feelings  of  hasty  resentment  soon  subsided  under  the  conviction 
that,  as  Andrew  himself  might  have  said,  'A  hearkener  always 
hears  a  bad  tale  of  himsefi,'  and  that  whoever  should  happen 
to  overhear  their  character  discussed  in  their  own  servants'-hall 
must  prepare  to  undergo  the  scalpel  of  some  such  anatomist  as 
Mr.  Fairaervice.  The  incident  was  so  far  useful  as,  including 
the  feelings  to  which  it  gave  rise,  it  sped  away  a  part  of  the 
time  which  hung  so  heavily  on  my  hand. 

Evening  had  now  closed,  and  the  growing  darkness  gave  to 
the  broad,  still,  and  deep  expanse  of  the  brimful  river  first  a  hue 
sombre  and  uniform,  then  a  dismal  and  turbid  appearance, 
partially  lighted  by  a  waning  and  pallid  moon.  The  massive 
and  ancient  bridge  which  stretches  across  the  Clyde  was  now 
but  dimly  visible,  and  resembled  that  which  Mirsa,  in  his  un- 
equalled vision,  has  described  as  traversing  the  valley  of 
Bagdad.  The  low-browed  arches,  seen  as  imperfectly  as  the 
dusky  current  which  they  bestrode,  seemed  rather  caverns 
which  swallowed  up  the  gloomy  waters  of  the  river  than 
apertures  contrived  for  their  passage.  With  the  advancing 
night  the  stillness  of  the  scene  increased.  There  was  yet  a 
twinkling  light  occasionally  seen  to  glide  along  by  the  stream, 
which  conducted  home  one  or  two  of  the  small  parties  who^ 
after  the  abstinence  and  religious  duties  of  the  day,  had  par- 
taken of  a  social  supper,  the  only  meal  at  which  the  rigid 
Presbyterians  made  some  advance  to  sociality  on  the  Sabbath. 
Occasionally,  also,  the  hoofs  of  a  horse  were  heard,  whose  rider, 
after  spending  the  Sunday  in  Glasgow,  was  directing  his  steps 
towards  his  residence  in  the  countiy.  These  sounds  and  sights 
became  gradually  of  more  rare  occiuTence.  At  length  tiiey 
altogether  ceased,  and  I  was  left  to  enjoy  my  solitary  walk  on 
the  shores  of  the  Clyde  in  solemn  silence,  broken  only  by  the 
tolling  of  the  successive  hours  from  the  steeples  of  the 
churches. 

But  as  the  night  advanced  my  impatience  at  the  un- 
certainty of  the  situation  in  which  I  was  placed  increased  every 
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moment^  and  became  neariy  uDgoveniable.  I  began  to  question 
whether  I  had  been  imposed  upon  by  the  triok  of  a  fool,  the 
raving  of  a  madman,  or  the  studied  machination  of  a  villain, 
and  paced  the  little  quay  or  pier  adjoining  the  entrance  to  the 
bridge  in  a  state  of  incredible  anxiety  and  vexation.  At  length 
the  hour  of  twelve  o'clock  swung  its  summons  over  the  city 
from  the  belfry  of  the  metropolitan  church  of  St.  Mungo,  and 
was  answered  and  vouched  by  all  the  others  like  dutiful 
diocesans.  The  echoes  had  scarcely  ceased  to  repeat  the  last 
sound  when  a  human  form — ^the  fint  I  had  seen  for  two  hours 
— appeared  passing  along  the  bridge  from  the  southern  shore 
of  the  river.  I  advanced  to  meet  him  with  a  feeling  as  if  my 
fate  depended  on  the  result  of  the  interview,  so  much  had 
my  anxiety  been  wound  up  by  protracted  expectation.  AH 
that  I  could  remark  of  the  passenger  as  we  advanced  towards 
each  other  was  that  his  frame  was  rather  beneath  than  above 
the  middle  siae,  but  apparently  strong,  thick-set,  and  muscular ; 
his  dress  a  horseman's  wrapping  coat.  I  slackened  my  pace, 
and  almost  paused  as  I  advanced,  in  expectation  that  he  would 
address  me.  But,  to  my  inexpressible  disappointment,  he 
passed  without  speakings  and  I  had  no  pretence  for  being  the 
first  to  address  one  who^  notwithstanding  his  appearance  at 
the  very  hour  of  appointment^  might  nevertheless  be  an 
absolute  stranger.  I  stopped  when  he  had  passed  me  and 
looked  after  him,  uncertain  whether  I  ought  not  to  follow  him. 
The  stranger  walked  on  till  near  the  northern  end  of  the 
bridge,  then  paused,  looked  back,  and,  tumii^  round,  again 
advanced  towards  me.  I  resolved  that  this  time  he  should  not 
have  the  apology  for  silence  proper  to  apparitions,  who^  it  is 
vulgarly  supposed,  cannot  speak  until  they  are  spoken  ta 
'  You  mlk  late,  sir,'  said  I,  as  we  met  a  second  time. 

'  I  bide  tiyste,'  was  the  reply,  '  and  so  I  think  do  you,  Mr. 
Osbaldistone.' 

'You  are  then  the  person  who  requested  to  meet  me  here  at 
this  unusual  hour)' 

'  I  am,'  he  replied.  *  Follow  me,  and  you  shall  know  my 
reasons.' 

'Before following  you,  I  mustknowyour  name  and  purpose,' 
I  answered. 

'I  am  a  man,'  was  the  reply;  'and  my  purpose  is  friendly 
to  you.' 

'A  man !'  I  repeated.     'That  is  a  very  brief  description.' 

'  It  will  serve  for  one  who  has  no  otiier  to  give,'  said  the 
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rtntnger.  'He  that  is  withoat  name,  without  friendfli  without 
ooin,  withoat  ooontry,  is  still  at  least  a  man ;  and  he  that  has 
all  these  is  no  more.' 

<  Yet  this  is  still  too  general  an  aooount  of  yonrself,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  to  establish  your  credit  with  a  stranger/ 

*  It  is  all  I  mean  to  give^  howsoe'er;  jou  may  choose  to 
follow  me,  or  to  remain  withoat  the  infonnation  I  desire  to 
affi>ni  you.' 

'Oaa  yoa  not  ^re  me  that  information  heref  I  demanded. 

'Ton  mast  receire  it  from  yonr  eyes,  not  from  my  tongue ; 
you  must  follow  me,  or  remain  in  ignorance  ci  the  infdnnatioD 
which  I  have  to  give  you/ 

There  was  something  short,  determined,  and  even  stem  in 
the  man's  manner,  not  certainly  well  calculated  to  conciliate 
undoubting  confidence. 

'What  is  it  you  fearf  he  said,  impatiently.  'To  whom, 
think  ye,  your  life  is  of  such  consequence  that  they  should 
seek  to  bereave  ye  of  it?' 

'  I  fear  nothing,'  I  replied  firmly,  though  somewhat  hastily. 
'Walk  on;  I  att^  you.' 

We  proceeded,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  to  re-enter  the 
town,  and  glided  like  mute  spectres,  side  by  side,  np  its  empty 
and  sflent  streets.  The  high  and  gloomy  stone  fronts,  with  the 
variegated  ornaments  and  pediments  of  the  windows,  looked  yet 
taller  and  more  sable  by  the  imperfect  moonshine.  Our  walk 
was  for  some  minutes  in  perfect  silence.  At  length  my  con- 
ductor spoke. 

'Are  you  afraidf 

'I  retort  your  own  words^'  I  replied;  'wherefore  should  I 
fearf 

'  Because  you  are  with  a  stranger,  perhaps*  an  enemy,  ui  a 
place  where  you  have  no  friends  and  many  enemies.' 

'  I  neither  fear  you  nor  them ;  I  am  young,  active,  and  armed.' 

'  I  am  not  armed,'  replied  my  conductor ;  '  but  no  matter,  a 
willing  hand  never  lacked  weapon.  Tou  say  you  fear  nothing ; 
but  if  you  knew  who  was  by  your  side  p^iiaps  you  might 
underlie  a  tremor.' 

'And  why  should  II'  replied  I.  'I  again  repeat,  I  fear 
nought  that  you  can  do.' 

'Nought  that  I  can  dot  Be  it  so.  But  do  you  not  fear  the 
consequences  of  being  found  with  one  whose  very  name  whis- 
pered in  this  lonely  street  would  make  the  stones  themselves 
rise  up  to  apprehend  him,  on  whose  head  half  the  men  in 
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Glasgow  wouM  build  their  fortune  as  on  a  found  treasure,  had 
they  the  ludk  to  grip  him  by  the  collar,  the  sound  of  whose 
apprehension  were  as  welcome  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh  as  ever 
the  news  of  a  field  stricken  and  won  in  Flanders^ 

'And  who  then  are  you,  whose  name  should  create  so  deep 
a  feeling  of  terror!'  I  replied. 

'No  enemy  of  yours,  since  I  am  conyeying  you  to  a  place 
where,  were  I  myself  recognised  and  identified,  iron  to  the 
heels  and  hemp  to  the  oraig  would  be  my  brief  dooming.' 

I  paused  and  stood  still  on  the  pavement^  drawing  back  so 
as  to  haye  the  most  perfect  yiew  €i  my  companion  which  the 
light  a£forded,and  which  was  sufficient  to  guard  me  against  any 
sudden  motion  of  assault. 

'You  haye  said,'  I  answered,  'either  too  much  or  too  little 
— ^too  much  to  induce  me  to  ccmfide  in  you  as  a  mere  stranger, 
since  you  ayow  yourself  a  person  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the 
country  in  which  we  are ;  and  too  little,  unless  you  could  show 
that  you  are  unjustly  subjected  to  their  rigour.' 

As  I  ceased  to  speak,  he  made  a  step  towards  me.  I  drew 
back  instinctiyely  and  laid  my  hand  on  the  hilt  of  my  sword. 

'What^'  said  he^  'on  an  unarmed  man,  and  your  Mendf 

'  I  am  yet  ignorant  if  you  are  either  the  one  or  the  other,' 
I  replied ;  '  and,  to  say  the  truth,  your  language  and  manner 
might  well  entitle  me  to  doubt  both.' 

'It  is  manfully  spoken,'  replied  my  conductor;  'and  I 
respect  him  whose  himd  can  keep  his  head.  I  will  be  frank 
and  free  with  you :  I  am  conyeying  you  to  prison.' 

'  To  prison  1 '  I  ezdaimed ;  '  by  what  warrant,  or  for  what 
offence  t  Tou  shall  haye  my  life  sooner  than  my  liberty ;  I 
defy  you,  and  I  will  not  follow  you  a  step  farther.' 

'I  do  not^'  he  said,  'cany  you  there  as  a  prisoner.  I  am,' 
he  added,  drawing  himself  haughtily  up^  'neitiier  a  messenger 
nor  sheriff's  officer;  I  carry  you  to  see  a  prisoner  from  whose 
lips  you  will  learn  the  lusk  in  which  you  presently  stand. 
Tour  liberty  is  little  risked  by  the  yisit ;  mine  is  in  some  peril ; 
but  that  I  readily  encounter  on  your  account^  for  I  care  not  for 
risk,  and  I  loye  a  free  young  blood,  that  kens  no  protector  but 
the  cross  o'  the  sword.' 

While  he  spoke  thus,  we  had  reached  the  principal  street, 
and  were  pausing  before  a  lai^e  building  of  hewn  stone, 
garnished,  as  I  thought  I  could  perceiye,  with  gratings  of  iron 
before  the  windows. 

'Muckle,'  said  the  stranger,  whose  language  became  more 
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broadly  national  as  he  aasomed  a  tone  of  colloquial  freedom — 
'mnolde  wad  the  provost  and  bailies  o'  Qlasgow  gie  to  bae  him 
sitting  with  iron  garters  to  his  hose  within  their  tolbooth  that 
now  stands  wi'  his  legs  as  free  as  the  red-deer's  on  the  outside 
on't.  And  little  wad  it  avail  them;  for  an  if  they  had  me 
there  wi'  a  stane's  weight  o'  iron  at  every  anoiOi  I  would  show 
them  a  toom  room  and  a  lost  lodger  before  to-moirow.  But 
oome  on,  what  stint  ye  fori' 

As  he  spoke  thus,  he  tapped  at  a  low  wicket,  and  was 
answered  by  a  sharp  voice,  as  of  one  awakened  f itnn  a  dream  or 
reverie — 'Fa's  tatt  Wha's  that^  I  wad  say)  and  fat  a  deil 
want  ye  at  this  hour  at  e'ent  Glean  again  rules — dean  again 
rules,  as  they  oa'  them.' 

The  protracted  tone  in  whidi  the  last  words  were  uttered 
betokened  that  the  speaker  was  again  composing  himself  to 
slumber.  But  my  guide  spoke  in  a  loud  whisper,  'Dougal, 
man  I  hae  ye  forgotten  Ha  nun  Qregaraoh ?' 

'Deil  a  bit,  deil  a  bit,'  was  the  ready  and  lively  respcmse^ 
and  I  heard  the  internal  guardian  of  the  prison-gate  bustle  up 
with  great  alacrity.  A  few  words  were  exchanged  between  my 
conductor  and  the  turnkey  in  a  language  to  which  I  was  an 
absolute  stranger.  The  bolts  revolved,  but  with  a  caution 
which  marked  the  apprehension  that  the  noise  might  be  over- 
heard, and  we  stood  within  the  vestibule  of  the  prison  of 
Glasgow,  a  small  but  strong  guard-room,  from  which  a  narrow 
staircase  led  upwards,  and  one  or  two  low  entrances  conducted  to 
apartments  on  the  same  level  with  the  outward  gate,  all  secured 
with  the  jealous  strength  of  wickets,  bolts,  and  bars.  The 
walls,  otherwise  naked,  were  not  unsuitably  garnished  with  iron 
fetters  and  other  uncouth  implements,  which  might  be  designed 
for  purposes  still  more  inhuman,  interspersed  with  partisans, 
guns,  pistols  of  antique  manufacture,  and  other  weapons  of 
defence  and  offence. 

At  finding  myself  so  unexpectedly,  f ortuitoudy,  and,  as  it 
were,  by  stealth,  introduced  within  one  of  the  legal  fortresses 
of  Scouand,  I  could  not  help  recollecting  my  adventure  in 
Northumberland,  and  fretting  at  the  strange  inddents  which 
again,  without  any  demerits  dt  my  own,  threatened  to  place  me 
in  a  dangerous  and  disagreeable  collidon  with  the  laws  of  a 
country  which  I  vidted  <mly  in  the  capacity  of  a  stranger. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

'  Look  rofimd  thee,  yovag  Astolpha    Here's  the  place 
Whkh  men  (for  bong  poor)  ere  sent  to  starre  in ; 
Bade  remedy,  I  trow,  for  aore  dieeaae. 
Within  these  w^lUs,  stifled  by  damp  and  stench, 
Doth  Hope's  fair  torch  expire ;  ana  at  the  snuff, 
Ere  yet  'tis  quite  extinct,  mde,  wild,  and  wayward. 
The  desperate  reyebies  of  wild  despair. 
Kindling  their  hell-bom  cressets,  D^t  to  deeds 
That  the  poor  captiye  wonld  have  died  ere  practised. 
Till  bondage  sunk  his  soul  to  his  condition.' 

The  PrUoiij  Act  i.  Scene  8. 

At  my  first  entnmoe  I  tanied  an  eager  glanoe  towards  my 
conductor;  but  the  lamp  in  the  vestibule  was  too  low  in  flame 
to  give  my  cuzjosity  any  satisfaction  by  affi>rding  a  distinct 
perusal  of  his  features.  As  the  turnkey  held  the  light  in  his 
hand,  the  beams  fell  more  full  on  his  own  scarce  less  interest- 
ing figure.  He  was  a  wild  shook-headed-looking  animal,  whose 
profuinon  of  red  hair  covered  and  obscured  his  featoresy  which 
were  otherwise  only  characterised  by  the  extravagant  joy 
that  affected  him  at  the  sight  of  my  guide.  In  my  experi- 
ence I  have  met  nothing  so  absolutely  resembling  my  idea  of  a 
very  uncouthi  wUd,  and  ugly  savage  adoring  the  idol  of  his 
tribe.  He  grinned,  he  shivered,  he  laughed,  he  was  near 
dying,  if  he  did  not  actually  ciy.  He  1^  a  'Where  shall 
I  got  What  can  I  do  for  vouf  expression  of  face^  the 
complete,  surrendered,  and  anxious  subservience  and  devotion 
of  which  it  is  difficult  to  describe  otherwise  than  by  the 
awkward  combination  which  I  have  attempted.  The  fdlow's 
voice  seemed  choking  in  his  ecstasy,  and  only  could  express 
itself  in  such  interjections  as  'Oigh,  oigh — ay,  ay;  it's  lang 
since  she's  seen  je\*  and  other  exclamations  equally  brief, 
expressed  in  the  same  unknown  tongue  in  which  he  had  com- 
municated with  my  conductor  while  we  were  on  the  outside  of 
the  jail  door.     My  guide  received  all  this  excess  of  joyful 
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gratolAtioii  much  like  a  prince  too  early  aoeostomed  to  the 
homage  of  those  around  him  to  be  much  moved  bj  it,  yet 
willing  to  requite  it  by  the  usual  forms  of  royal  courtesy.  He 
extended  his  hand  graciously  towards  the  turnkey,  with  a 
civil  inquiry  of  *HoVs  a'  wi' you,  Dougalf 

*  Oigh,  oigh ! '  exclaimed  Dougal,  softening  the  sharp  excla- 
mations of  his  surprise  as  he  looked  around  with  an  eye  of 
watchful  alarm — 'oigh,  to  see  you  here — to  see  you  here. 
Oigh,  what  will  come  o'  ye  gin  the  bailies  suld  come  to  get 
witting — ^ta  filthy,  gutty  hallions,  tat  they  are  1 ' 

My  guide  i^aoed  his  finger  on  his  lipandsaid, '  Fear  nothings 
Dou^ ;  your  hands  shall  never  draw  a  bolt  on  me.' 

'Tat  sail  they  no^'  said  Dougal ;  'she  suld — she  wad — that 
is,  she  wishes  them  hacked  aff  by  the  elbows  first.  But  when 
are  ye  gaun  yonder  again  f  and  yell  no  forget  to  let  her  ken  t 
She's  your  puir  cousin,  Qod  kens,  only  seven  times  removed.' 

'I  will  let  you  ken,  Dougal,  as  soon  as  my  plans  are 
settled.' 

'And,  by  her  sooth,  when  you  do^  an  it  were  twal  o'  the 
Sunday  at  e'en,  shell  fling  her  keys  at  the  provost's  head  or 
she  gie  them  anither  turn,  and  that  or  ever  Monday  morning 
begins ;  see  if  she  winna.' 

My  mysterious  stranger  cut  his  acquaintance's  ecstasieB 
short  by  again  addressing  him,  in  what  I  afterwards  understood 
to  be  the  Irish,  Earse,  or  Gaelic,  explaining,  probably,  the 
services  which  he  required  at  his  hand.  The  answer,  '  Wi'  a' 
her  heart — wi'  a'  her  soul,'  with  a  good  deal  of  indistinct 
muttering  in  a  similar  tone,  intimated  the  turnkey's  acquiescence 
in  what  he  proposed.  The  fellow  trimmed  his  dying  lamp  and 
made  a  sign  to  me  to  follow  him. 

'Do  you  not  go  with  usf  said  I,  looking  to  my  conductor. 

'It  is  unnecessary,'  he  replied;  'my  company  may  be  in- 
convenient for  you,  and  I  had  better  remain  to  secure  our 
retreat.' 

'  I  do  not  suppose  you  mean  to  betray  me  to  dangerf '  said  I. 

'To  none  but  wluit  I  partake  in  doubly,'  answered  the 
stranger,  with  a  voice  of  assurance  which  it  was  impossible  to 
mistrust. 

I  followed  the  turnkey,  who,  leaving  the  inner  wicket  un- 
locked behind  him,  led  me  up  a '  turnpike '  (so  the  Scotch  call 
a  winding  stair),  then  aloi^  a  narrow  gallery,  then,  opening 
one  of  several  doors  which  led  into  the  passage,  he  ushered  me 
into  a  small  apartment,  and,  casting  his  eye  on  the  pallet  bed 
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which  occupied  one  oomer,  said  with  an  under  voice,  as  he 
placed  the  lamp  on  a  little  deal  tables  '  She's  sleeping.' 

'She!  who!  can  it  he  Diana  Yemon  in  this  abode  of 
miseryt' 

I  turned  my  eye  to  the  bed,  and  it  was  with  a  mixture  of 
disappomtment  oddly  mingled  with  pleasure  that  I  saw  my 
first  suspicion  had  deceiyed  me.  I  saw  a  head  neither  young 
nor  beautiful,  garnished  with  a  grey  beard  of  two  days'  growth, 
and  accommodated  with  a  red  nightcap.  The  first  glance  put 
me  at  ease  on  the  score  ci  Diana  Yemon;  the  secoflid,  as  the 
dumberer  awoke  from  a  heavy  sleeps  yawned,  and  rubbed  his 
eyes,  presented  me  with  features  very  diffiarent  indeed— even 
those  of  my  poor  friend  Owen.  I  drew  back  out  of  view  an 
instant^  that  he  might  have  time  to  recover  himself;  fortunately 
recollecting  that  I  was  but  an  intruder  on  these  cells  of  sorrow, 
and  that  any  alarm  might  be  attended  with  unhappy  conse- 
quences. 

Meantime  the  imfortunate  formalist^  raising  himself  from 
the  pallet  bed  with  the  assistance  of  one  hand,  and  scratching 
his  cap  with  the  other,  exdaimed,  in  a  voice  in  which  as  much 
peevicdmess  as  he  was  capable  of  feeling  contended  with  drowsi- 
ness, *  111  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Dugwell,  or  whatever  your  name 
may  be,  the  sum  total  of  the  matter  is,  that  if  my  natural  rest 
is  to  be  broken  in  this  manner,  I  must  complain  to  the  lord 
mayor.' 

'  Shentlemans  to  speak  wi'  her,'  replied  Dougal,  resuming  the 
true  dogged  sullen  tone  of  a  turnkey  in  exchange  for  the  shrill 
clang  of  Highland  congratulation  with  which  he  had  welcomed 
my  mysterious  guide;  and,  turning  on  his  heel,  he  left  the 
apartment. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  could  prevail  upon  the  un- 
fortunate sleeper  awakening  to  recognise  me;  and  when  he 
did  so  the  distress  of  the  worthy  creature  was  extreme  at 
supposing,  which  he  naturally  did,  that  I  had  been  sent 
thitiier  as  a  partner  of  his  captivity. 

'0,  Mr.  Frank,  what  have  you  brought  yourself  and  the 
house  to  f  I  think  nothing  of  myself,  that  am  a  mere  cipher, 
so  to  speak ;  but  you,  that  was  your  fother's  sum  total — ^his 
omnium — ^you  that  might  have  been  the  first  man  in  the  first 
house  in  the  first  dty,  to  be  shut  up  in  a  nasty  Scotch  jail, 
where  one  cannot  even  get  the  dirt  brushed  off  their  dothes  1 ' 

He  rubbed,  with  an  air  (tf  peevish  iiritation,  the  once  stain- 
less brown  coat,  which  had  now  shared   some  ci  the  im» 
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purities  ci  the  floor  of  hia  priaon-house^  his  habits  of  extreme 
punctilious  neatness  acting  meohanioally  to  increase  his  distress. 

'0  Heaven  be  giadous  to  us !'  he  continued.  'What  news 
this  will  be  on  'Change  1  There  has  not  the  like  come  there 
since  the  battle  of  Almama^  where  the  total  of  the  British 
loss  was  summed  up  to  five  thousand  men  killed  and  wounded, 
besides  a  floating  balance  of  missing ;  but  what  will  that  be 
to  the  news  that  Osbaldistone  and  Tresham  have  stopped ! ' 

I  broke  in  on  his  lamentatioDS  to  acquaint  him  that  I  was 
no  prisoner,  though  scarce  able  to  account  for  my  being  in 
that  place  at  such  an  hour.  I  oould  only  silence  his  inquiries 
by  persisting  in  those  which  his  own  sttiwtion  suggested ;  and 
at  length  obtained  fnnn  him  such  information  as  he  was  able 
to  give  me.  It  was  none  of  the  most  distinct;  for,  however 
dear-headed  in  his  own  routine  of  commercial  business,  Owen, 
you  are  well  aware,  was  not  very  acute  in  comprehending  what 
lay  beyond  that  sphere. 

The  sum  of  his  information  was,  that  of  two  conespondoits 
of  my  father's  firm  at  Glasgow,  where,  owing  to  engagements 
in  Scotland  formerly  alluded  to^  he  transacted  a  great  deal  of 
busines%  both  my  father  and  Owen  had  found  Uie  house  of 
MacVittie,  MaoFin,  and  (Company  the  most  obliging  and  ao- 
commodating.  They  had  deferred  to  the  great  English  house 
on  every  possible  occasion;  and  in  their  bargains  and  trans- 
actions  acted,  without  repining,  the  part  of  the  jackall,  who 
only  claims  what  the  lion  is  pleased  to  leave  him.  However 
small  the  share  of  profit  allotted  to  them,  it  was  always,  as 
they  expressed  it,  'enough  for  the  like  of  them';  however 
large  the  portion  of  trouble,  'they  were  sensible  they  could 
not  do  too  much  to  deserve  the  continued  patronage  and  good 
(pinion  of  their  honoured  friends  in  Crane  Alley.' 

The  dictates  of  my  father  were  to  MacVittie  and  MacFin 
the  laws  of  the  Modes  and  Persians,  not  to  be  altered,  inno- 
vated, or  even  discussed;  and  the  punctQios  exacted  by 
Owen  in  their  business  transactions — for  he  was  a  great 
lover  of  form,  more  especially  when  he  could  dictate  it  ex 
ecUhedrd — seemed  scarce  less  sanctimonious  in  their  eyes.  This 
tone  of  deep  and  respectful  observance  went  all  currently  down 
with  Owen;  but  my  father  looked  a  little  closer  into  men's 
bosoms,  and  whether  suspicious  of  this  excess  of  deference,  or, 
as  a  lover  of  brevity  and  simplicity  in  business,  tired  with  these 
gentlemen's  long-winded  professions  of  regard,  he  had  uniformly 
resisted  their  desire  to  become  his  sole  agents  in  Scotland.    (^ 
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the  oontniyi  he  trausaoted  many  affiun  through  a  oone- 
spondent  of  a  ohaiacter  perfectly  dtifferent — a  man  whose  good 
opinion  of  himself  amounted  to  adf-oonoeit)  and  who^  dialiking 
the  English  in  general  as  much  as  my  ^her  did  the  Scotch, 
would  hold  no  communication  but  on  a  looting  of  absolute 
equality;  jealous,  moTOover,  captious  occasionally,  as  tenacious 
of  his  own  opinions  in  point  of  form  as  Owen  could  be  of  his, 
and  totally  indifferent  though  the  authority  of  all  Lombaid 
Street  had  stood  against  his  own  priyate  opinion. 

As  these  peculiaritieB  of  temper  rendered  it  difficult  to 
transact  business  with  Mr.  Niod  Jarvie ;  as  they  occasioned  at 
times  disputes  and  coldness  between  the  Ikigiish  house  and 
their  coRespondent^  which  were  only  got  orer  by  a  sense  of 
mutual  interest;  as,  moreover,  Owen's  personal  Yanity  some- 
times suffered  a  little  in  the  discuflsJons  to  which  they  gaye 
rise,  you  cannot  be  surprised,  Tresham,  that  our  old  fnend 
threw  at  all  times  the  weight  of  his  influence  in  favour  ci  the 
oivil,  discreeti  accommodating  concern  of  MaoVittie  and  Mao- 
Fin,  and  spoke  ci  Jarvie  as  a  petulant^  conceited  Scotch  pedlar, 
with  whom  there  was  no  dealmg. 

It  was  also  not  surprismg  that  in  these  circumstances, 
which  I  only  learned  in  detail  some  tune  afterwards,  Owen,  in 
the  difficulties  to  which  the  house  was  reduced  by  the  absence 
of  my  father  and  the  disappearance  of  Bashlei^  should,  on 
his  arrival  in  Scotland,  which  took  place  two  days  before  mine, 
have  recourse  to  the  friendship  of  those  correspondents  who 
had  always  professed  themselves  obliged,  gratified^  and  devoted 
to  the  service  ci  his  principal  He  was  received  at  Messrs. 
MaoVittie  and  MacFin^s  counting^ouse  in  the  Qallowgate  with 
something  like  the  devotion  a  Catholic  would  pay  to  his  tutelar 
saint.  But,  alas  1  this  sunshine  was  soon  overdouded,  when, 
encouraged  by  the  fair  hopes  which  it  inspired,  he  opened  the 
difficulties  of  the  house  to  his  friendly  correspondents^  and 
requested  their  counsel  and  assistance.  MaoVittie  was  almost 
stunned  by  the  cooununication;  and  MacFin,  ere  it  was  com- 
pleted, was  already  at  the  ledger  of  their  firm,  and  deeply 
engaged  in  the  very  boweLs  of  the  multitudinous  accounts 
between  their  house  and  that  ci  Osbaldistone  and  Tresham,  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  on  which  side  the  balance  lay. 
Alas!  the  scale  depressed  considerably  against  the  English 
firm;  and  the  faces  <tf  MaoVittie  and  MacFin,  hitherto  only 
blank  and  doubtful,  became  now  ominous,  grim,  and  lowering. 
They  met  Mr.  Owen's  request  of  countenance  and  assistance 
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with  a  oounterHiemaiid  of  instant  aeearitj  against  imminent 
hamd  of  erentnal  loss;  and  at  length,  speaking  move  plainly, 
required  that  a  deposit  ci  assets,  destined  for  other  purposes, 
should  be  placed  in  their  hands  for  that  purpose.  Owen 
repeUed  this  demand  with  great  indignation  as  dishonourable 
to  his  constituents,  unjust  to  the  other  creditors  ci  Osbaldis- 
tone  and  Tresham,  and  Torjr  ungrateful  on  the  part  of  those 
hy  whom  it  was  made. 

The  Scotoh  partners  gained  in  the  oouise  ci  this  controveny, 
what  is  Teiy  oonTenient  to  persons  who  are  in  the  wrong,  an 
opportunity  and  pretext  for  putting  themsdres  in  a  Tiolent 
passion,  and  for  taking,  under  the  pretext  of  the  provocation 
they  had  received,  measures  to  which  some  sense  of  decency,  if 
not  of  conscience,  might  otherwise  have  deterred  them  from 
resorting, 

Owen  had  a  small  share,  as  I  bdieye  is  usual,  in  the  hotiae 
to  whidi  he  acted  as  head  deik,  and  was  therefore  personally 
liable  for  all  its  obligations.  This  was  known  to  Messrs.  Mae- 
Vittie  and  MacFin ;  and,  with  a  view  ci  making  him  feel  their 
power,  or  rather  in  order  to  force  him  at  this  emergency  into 
those  measures  in  their  favour  to  which  he  had  expressed  him- 
self so  repugnant^  they  had  recourse  to  a  summary  process  of 
arrest  and  imprisonment^  which  it  seems  the  law  of  Scotland 
(therein  surely  liable  to  much  abuse)  allows  to  a  creditor  who 
finds  his  conscience  at  liberty  to  make  oath  that  the  debtor 
meditates  departing  from  the  realm.  Under  such  a  warrant 
had  poor  Owen  been  confined  to  durance  on  the  day  preceding 
that  when  I  was  so  strangely  guided  to  his  prison-house. 

Thus  possessed  of  the  alarming  outline  of  facts,  the  question 
remained,  what  was  to  be  done!  and  it  was  not  of  easy  deter- 
mination. I  plainly  perceived  the  perils  with  which  we  were 
surrounded,  but  it  was  more  difficult  to  suggest  any  remedy. 
The  warning  which  I  had  already  received  seemed  to  intimato 
that  my  own  personal  liberty  might  be  endangered  by  an  open 
appearance  in  Owen's  behalf.  Owen  entertained  the  same 
af^yrehension,  and,  in  the  exaggeration  of  his  terror,  assured 
me  that  a  Scotchman,  rather  ti^  run  the  risk  of  losing  a 
farthing  by  an  Englishman,  would  find  law  for  arresting  his 
wife,  children,  man-serront,  maid-servant^  and  stranger  within 
his  household.  The  laws  concerning  debt  in  most  countries 
are  so  unmercifully  severe  that  I  could  not  altogether  disbelieve 
his  statement ;  and  my  arrest^  in  the  present  circumstances, 
would  have  been  Bkootipdegrdec  to  my  father's  affiiirs.    In  this 
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^iVitim  I  asked  Owen  if  he  had  not  thought  of  having  reoonne 
to  my  Other's  other  correspondent  in  Glasgowi  Mr.  Niool 
Jarvie. 

*  He  had  sent  him  a  letter,'  he  replied,  '  that  moniing ;  bat 
if  the  smooth-tongued  and  dTil  hoose  in  the  Qallowgate  had 
used  him  thus,  what  was  to  be  expected  from  the  cross-grained 
orab-stock  in  the  Salt  Market!  Tou  might  as  well  ask  a 
broker  to  giTO  up  his  percentage  as  expect  a  foyour  from  him 
without  the  |i0rcoii6u.  He  had  not  even,'  Owensaid,  'answered 
his  letter,  though  it  was  put  into  his  hand  that  moniing  as  he 
went  to  church.'  And  hm  the  despairing  man  of  figures  threw 
himself  down  on  his  pallet,  exclaiming — '  My  poor  dear  master ! 
My  poor  dear  master  I  0,  Mr.  Fnmk,  Mr.  Frank,  this  is  aU 
your  obstinacy  I  But  God  forgive  me  for  saying  so  to  you  in 
your  distress  I    If  s  God's  dispMing,  and  man  must  submit.' 

My  philosophy,  Tresham,  could  not  prevent  my  sharing  in 
the  honest  oreatuie^s  distress^  and  we  mingled  our  tears,  the 
more  bitter  on  my  part  as  the  perverse  oppositioa  to  my 
father's  will,  with  which  the  kind-hearted  «Owen  forbore  to 
upbraid  me^  rose  up  to  my  conscience  as  the  cause  of  all  this 
affliction. 

In  the  midst  of  our  mingled  sorow  we  were  disturbed  and 
surprised  by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  outward  door  of  the  prison. 
I  ran  to  the  top  of  the  staircase  to  listen,  but  could  only  hear 
the  voice  of  the  turnkey,  alternately  in  a  hi^  t(Nie,  answering 
to  some  person  without,  and  in  a  whisper,  addressed  to  the 
person  who  had  guided  me  hither:  'She's  coming — she's 
comings'  aloud;  tlran  in  a  low  key,  '0  hon«rril  0  hon-arri! 
whatU  she  do  now!  Gang  up  ta  stair  and  hide  yonrsell  ahint 
ta  SasBcnach  shentleman's  ped.  She's  coming  as  Isst  as  she 
can.  AheUanay  I  it's  my  lord  provosts,  and  ta  pailies,  and  ta 
guard,  and  ta  captain's  coming  tocm  staim  too.  Got  pless  her  I 
gang  up  or  he  meets  her.  ^e's  coming — she's  coming;  ta 
lock's  sair  roosted.' 

While  Dougal  unwillingly,  and  with  as  much  delay  as 
possible,  undid  the  various  fastenings  to  give  admittance  to 
those  without,  whose  impatience  beoune  damorous^  my  guide 
ascended  the  winding  stair  and  sprang  into  Owen's  apartment, 
into  which  I  followed  him.  He  cast  his  eyes  hastily  round  as 
if  looking  for  a  place  of  concealment,  ihen  said  to  me,  '  Lend 
me  your  pistols ;  yet  it's  no  matter,  I  can  do  without  them. 
VThatever  you  see,  take  no  heed,  and  do  not  mix  your  hand  in 
another  man's  feud.    This  gear's  mine,  and  I  must  manage  it 
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as  I  dow ;  but  I  haTe  been  aa  liaid  beatod,  and  worse,  than  I 
am  eyen  now.' 

Aa  the  atranger  apoke  theae  words  he  stripped  from  hia 
person  the  oumbioua  uppmr  eoat  in  whioh  he  waa  wrapt^  con- 
fronted the  door  of  the  apartment^  on  whioh  he  fixed  a  keen 
and  determined  glanooy  drawing  hia  peraon  a  little  back  to 
oonoentrate  his  f oroe,  like  a  fine  horstf  brought  up  to  the 
leaping-bar.  I  had  not  a  moment'a  doubt  that  he  meant  to 
extricate  himself  from  hia  embanaasment,  whateyer  might  be 
the  oauae  of  it^  by  springing  full  upon  those  who  should  appear 
when  the  doors  opened,  and  forcing  hia  way  throu^  all  Ojpfpoar 
tkm  into  the  atreet ;  and  auch  waa  the  appearance  of  strength 
and  agility  displayed  in  his  frame,  and  of  determination  in  hia 
look  imd  manner,  that  I  did  not  doubt  a  moment  but  that  he 
might  get  dear  through  his  opponents,  unless  they  employed 
fotal  means  to  stop  his  purpose. 

It  waa  a  period  of  awful  suapenae  betwixt  the  (^)enii^  of 
the  outward  gate  and  that  of  the  door  of  the  apartment,,  when 
there  appeared — ^no  guard  with  bayoneta  fixed,  or  watch  with 
dubs,  bills,  or  partizans,  but  a  good-looking  young  woman,  with 
grogram  petticoats,  tucked  up  for  trudging  through  the  streets^ 
and  holding  a  lantern  in  her  hand.  Thia  female  ushered  in  a 
more  important  personage,  in  form  stout,  shorty  and  somewhat 
corpulent;  and  by  dignity,  aa  it  soon  appeared,  a  magistrate^ 
boh-wiggedy  bustling,  and  breathless  with  peevish  impatience. 
My  conductor,  at  hia  appearance,  drew  back  aa  if  to  eacape 
obaervation;  but  he  could  not  dude  the  penetrating  twinkle 
with  whidi  thia  dignitary  reconnoitered  the  whole  apartment. 

'A  bonny  thing  it  is,  and  a  beaeeming,  that  I  ahould  be 
kept  at  the  door  half  an  hour,  Captain  ^andiells,'  said  he^ 
addressing  the  prindpal  jailor,  who  now  showed  himself  at  the 
door  as  if  in  attendance  on  the  great  man,  '  knodcing  as  hard 
to  get  into  the  tolbooth  aa  ony  body  dse  wad  to  gat  out  of  it| 
could  that  avail  them,  poor  f iJlen  creatures  I  And  how's  thia  f 
how's  thisf  strangers  in  the  jail  after  look-up  hoorB,  and  on 
the  Sabbath  evening !  I  shall  look  after  this,  Stanohdls,  you 
may  depend  on't.  Keep  the  door  locked^  and  I'll  speak  to 
these  gentlemen  in  a  gliffing.  But  first  I  maun  hae  a  oradc  wi' 
an  auld  acquaintance  here.  Me.  Owen,  Mr.  Owen,  how's  a'  wi' 
ye,  mant' 

'Pretty  wdl  in  body,  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Jarvie,'  drawled  out 
poor  Owen,  'but  sore  afflicted  in  spirit.' 

'  Nae  doubts  nae  doubt.    Ay,  ay,  it's  an  awf u'  whummle ; 
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and  for  ane  that  hold  hia  head  sae  high  too — human  nature, 
human  nature  I  Ay,  ay,  we're  a'  subject  to  a  downoome.  Mr. 
OBbaldistone  ifl  a  g^de  honest  gentleman ;  but  I  aye  said  he 
was  ane  o'  them  wad  make  a  spune  ot  spoil  a  horn,  as  my 
father  the  worthy  deacon  used  to  say.  The  deacon  used  to 
say  to  me,  *'  Nick — young  Nick '' — his  name  was  Nicol  as  weel 
as  mine,  sae  folk  ca'd  us  in  their  daffin'  young  Nick  and  auld 
Nick — "  Nick,"  said  he,  "  never  put  out  your  ann  farther  than 
ye  can  draw  it  easily  back  again."  I  hae  said  sae  to  Mr. 
Osbaldistone,  and  he  didna  seem  to  take  it  a'thegether  sae 
kind  as  I  wished ;  but  it  was  weel  meant — ^weel  meant.' 

This  discourse^  deliYered  with  prodigious  Tolubility  and  a 
great  appearance  of  self-complaoency,  as  he  reeollected  his  own 
advice  and  predictions,  gave  little  promise  of  assistance  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Jarvie.  Yet  it  soon  appeared  mther  to  proceed 
from  a  total  want  of  delicacy  than  any  deficiency  of  real  kind- 
ness; for  when  Owen  expressed  himself  somewhat  hurt  that 
these  things  should  be  reoalled  to  memory  in  his  present  situa- 
tion, the  Glaswegian  took  him  by  the  hand  and  bade  him 
'Cheer  up  a  gliff  1  D'ye  think  I  wad  hae  corned  out  at  twal 
o'clock  at  night,  and  amaist  broken  the  Lord's  day,  just  to  tell 
a  fa'en  man  o'  his  baokslidings  I  Na,  na,  that's  no  Bailie 
Jarvie's  gate,  nor  was't  his  worthy  father's  the  deacon  afore 
him.  Why,  manl  it's  my  rule  never  to  think  on  warldly 
business  on  the  Sabbath,  and  though  I  did  a'  I  could  to  keep 
your  note  that  I  gat  this  morning  out  o'  my  head,  yet  I 
thought  mair  on  it  a'  day  than  on  the  preaching.  And  it's  my 
rule  to  gang  to  my  bed  wi'  the  yellow  curtains  preoeesely  at 
ten  o'clock,  unless  I  were  eating  a  haddock  wi'  a  neighbour,  or 
a  neighbour  wi'  me — ask  the  lass-quean  there  if  it  lana  a 
fundamental  rule  in  my  household — and  here  hae  I  sitten 
up  reading  gude  books,  and  gaping  as  if  I  wad  swallow  St.  Enox 
Kirk,  till  it  chappit  twal,  whilk  was  a  lawfu'  hour  to  gie  a  look 
at  my  ledger  just  to  see  how  things  stood  between  us;  and 
then,  as  time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man,  I  made  the  laas  get  the 
lantern,  and  came  slipping  my  ways  here  to  see  what  can  be 
dune  anent  your  affiurs.  Bailie  Jarvie  can  command  entrance 
into  the  tolbootii  atony  hour,  day  or  night;  sae  could  my  fother 
the  deacon  in  his  time,  honest  man,  praise  to  his  memoiT ! ' 

Although  Owen  groaned  at  the  mention  of  the  ledger,  leading 
me  grievously  to  fear  that  here  also  the  balance  stood  in  the 
wrong  column;  and  althou^  the  worthy  magistrate's  speech 
expressed  much  self-comfdacency  and  some  ominous  triumph  in 
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his  own  Biiperior  judgmenti  yet  it  was  blended  with  a  ecnrt  of 
frank  and  blunt  good-natore^  from  whioh  I  could  not  help  deriv- 
ing some  hopes.  He  requested  to  see  some  papers  he  men- 
tioned, snatched  them  hastUy  from  Owen's  hand,  and,  sitting  on 
the  bed,  to  'rest  his  shanks,'  as  he  was  pleased  to  express  the 
accommodation  which  that  postuie  afforded  him,  his  serrant- 
girl  held  up  the  lantern  to  him,  while,  pshawing,  muttering, 
and  sputtering,  now  at  the  imperfect  ligh^  now  at  the  contents 
of  the  packet^  he  ran  oyer  the  writings  it  contained. 

Seeing  him  faiAj  engaged  in  this  course  of  study,  the  guide 
who  had  brought  me  hiUier  seemed  disposed  to  take  an  uncere- 
monious leaye.  He  made  a  sign  to  me  to  say  nothings  and  in- 
timated by  his  change  of  posture  an  intention  to  glide  towards 
the  door  in  such  a  manner  as  to  attract  the  least  possible  observa- 
tion. But  the  alert  magistrate  (very  diflfoient  from  my  old 
acquaintance^  Mr.  Justice  Inglewood)  instantly  detected  and  in- 
terrupted his  purposes.  *  I  say,  look  to  the  door,  Stanohells; 
shut  and  lock  it,  mod  keep  watcli  on  the  outside.' 

The  stranger's  brow  darkened,  and  he  seemed  for  an  instant 
again  to  meditate  the  effecting  his  retreat  by  violence ;  but  ere 
he  had  detennined  the  door  dosed  and  the  ponderous  bolt 
revolved.  He  muttered  an  exclamation  in  Gaelic,  strode  across 
the  floor,  and  then,  with  an  air  of  dogged  resolution,  as  if  fixed 
and  prepaied  to  see  the  scene  to  an  end,  sate  himself  down  on 
the  oak  table  and  whistled  a  strathspey. 

Mr.  Jarvie,  who  seemed  Tery  alert  and  expeditious  in  going 
through  business,  soon  showed  himself  master  of  that  which  he 
had  been  considering^  and  addressed  himself  to  Mr.  Owen  in  the 
following  strain :  '  Weel,  Mr.  Owen,  weel,  your  house  are  awin 
certain  sums  to  Messrs.  Mac Vittie  and  MacFin — shame  fa'  their 
souple  snouts  I  they  made  that  and  mair  out  o'  a  bargain  about 
the  aik-woods  at  Qlen  Gailsieohat,  that  they  took  out  atween 
my  teeth,  wi'  help  o'  your  gude  wc»d,  I  maun  needs  say,  Mr. 
Owen ;  but  that  makes  nae  odds  now.  Weel,  sir,  your  house 
awes  them  this  siller;  and  for  this,  and  relief  of  other  engage- 
ments they  stand  in  for  you,  they  hae  putten  a  double  turn  o' 
Stanohells's  muokle  key  on  ye.  Weel,  sir,  ye  awe  this  siller, 
and  maybe  ye  awe  some  mair  to  Bome  other  body  too,  maybe 
ye  awe  some  to  mysell.  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie.' 

*I  cannot  deny,  sir,  but  the  balance  may  of  this  date  be 
brought  out  against  us,  Mr.  Jarvie,'  said  Owen;  'but  youll 
please  to  conaider ' 

'I  hae  nae  time  to  oaoaidet  e'enow,  Mr.  Owen;  sae  near 
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Sabbath  at  e'en,  and  out  o'  ane's  warm  bed  at  thia  time  o'  nighty 
and  a  sort  o'  drow  in  the  air  beddesy  there's  nae  time  for  oon- 
ndering.  But^  sir,  aa  I  was  saying,  ye  awe  me  money — it  winna 
deny — je  awe  me  money,  less  or  mair,  111  stand  by  it.  But 
then,  Mr.  Owen,  I  canna  see  how  you,  an  active  man  that 
understands  business,  can  redd  out  the  business  ye're  come 
down  abouty  and  dear  us  a'  aff — as  I  have  gritt  hope  ye  will — 
if  ye're  keepit  lying  here  in  the  tolbooth  of  Glasgow.  Now, 
sir,  if  you  can  find  caution  judicio  tUdi^  that  is,  that  ye  winna 
flee  the  country,  but  appear  and  relieve  your  caution  when  ca'd 
for  in  our  legeJ  courts,  ye  may  be  set  at  liberty  this  veiy 
morning.' 

^  Mr.  Jarvie,'  said  Owen,  '  if  any  friend  would  become  surety 
for  me  to  that  effect,  my  liberty  might  be  usefully  employed, 
doubtless,  both  for  the  house  and  all  connected  witii  it.' 

^  Aweel,  sir,'  continued  Jarvie,  '  and  doubtless  such  a  friend 
wad  expect  ve  to  appear  when  ca'd  on,  and  relieve  him  o'  his 
engagement. 

'  And  I  should  do  so  as  certainly,  bating  sickness  or  death, 
as  that  two  and  two  make  four.' 

'  Aweel,  Mr.  Owen,'  resumed  the  citizen  of  Glasgow, '  I  dinna 
misdoubt  ye,  and  111  prove  it,  sir — 111  prove  it.  I  am  a  carefu' 
man,  as  is  weel  kend,  and  industrious,  as  the  hale  town  can 
testify ;  and  I  can  win  my  crowns,  and  keep  my  crowns,  and 
count  my  crowns  wi'  ony  body  in  the  Saut  Market,  or  it  may 
be  in  the  Gallowgate;  and  I'm  a  prudent  man,  as  my  father 
the  deacon  was  before  me;  but  rather  than  an  honest  civil 
gentleman,  that  understands  business,  and  is  willing  to  do 
justice  to  all  men,  should  lie  by  the  heels  this  gate,  unable  to 
help  himsell  or  ony  body  else— why,  conscience,  man  !  Ill  be 
your  bail  mysell.  But  yell  mind  it's  a  bail  judicio  tistif  as  our 
town-clerk  says,  not  judiccUum  tolvi ;  yell  mind  that,  for  there's 
muckle  difference.' 

Mr.  Owen  assured  him  that,  as  matters  then  stood,  he  could 
not  expect  any  one  to  become  security  for  the  actual  payment 
of  the  debt,  but  that  there  was  not  the  most  distant  cause  for 
apprehending  loss  from  his  Ruling  to  present  himself  when 
lawftdly  called  upon. 

'I  believe  ye — I  believe  ye.  Eneugh  Baid-~eneugh  said. 
We'se  hae  your  legs  loose  by  breakfast-time.  And  now  let's 
hear  what  thir  chamber  chiels  o'  yours  hae  to  say  for  themselves, 
or  how,  in  the  name  of  unrule,  they  got  here  at  this  time  o' 
night.' 

IV  14 
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Hune  cama  our  gndsmui  at  e'en. 

And  hame  oeme  he, 
And  then  he  saw  a  man 

Where  a  man  aaldna  he. 
'  How's  thifl  now,  kimmer  t 

How's  this  f  quo'  he, — 
How  cune  this  eerie  here 

Withont  the  leave  o'  me  T 

OldStmg. 

Thb  magistrate  took  the  light  out  of  the  servani-maid's  hand, 
and  advanced  to  his  scnitiny,  like  Diogenes  in  the  street  of 
Athens,  lantem-in-hand,  and  probably  with  as  little  expectation 
as  that  of  the  cynic  that  he  was  likely  to  encounter  any 
especial  treasure  in  the  course  of  his  researches.  The  first 
whom  he  approached  was  my  mysterious  guide,  who,  seated  on 
a  table  as  I  have  already  described  him,  with  his  eyes  firmly 
fixed  on  the  wall,  his  features  arranged  into  the  utmost 
inflexibility  of  expression,  his  hands  folded  on  his  breast  with 
an  air  betwixt  carelessness  and  defiance,  liis  heel  patting  against 
the  foot  of  the  table,  to  keep  time  with  the  tune  which  he 
continued  to  whistle,  submitted  to  Mr.  Jarvie's  investigation 
with  an  air  of  absolute  confidence  and  assurance,  which  for  a 
moment  placed  at  fault  the  memory  and  sagacity  of  the  acute 
and  anxious  investigator. 

'Ah !  Eh !  Oh !'  exclaimed  the  Bailie.  'My  conscience ! 
it's  impossible  ;  and  yet — ^no  !  Ck)nscience,  it  canna  be !  and 
yet  again— deil  hae  me  !  that  I  suld  say  sae !  Ye  robber — ^ye 
cateran — ^ye  bom  deevil  that  ye  are,  to  a'  bad  ends  and  nae 
gude  ane — can  this  be  you  f ' 

'  E'en  as  ye  see,  BaiUe,'  was  the  laconic  answer. 

'  Conscience !  if  I  am  na  clean  bumbaized !  you,  ye  cheat- 
the-wuddy  rogue,  you  here  on  your  venture  in  Uie  tolbooth  o' 
Glasgow  I    What  d'ye  think's  lie  value  o'  your  head  1 ' 

'  Umph !  why,  fairly  weighed,  and  Dutch  weight,  it  might 
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weigh  down  one  piOYOst'B,  four  bailies',  a  town-clerk's,   six 
deacons',  besides  stentmasters * 

*  Ah,  ye  reiving  villain ! '  interrupted  Mr.  Jarvie.  '  But  tell 
ower  your  sins  and  prepare  ye,  for  if  I  say  the  word * 

^  IVue,  Bailie,'  said  he  who  was  thus  addressed,  folding  his 
hands  behind  him  with  the  utmost  ncnehalancej  '  but  ye  will 
never  say  that  word.' 

'  And  why  suld  I  not,  sir  f '  exclaimed  the  magistrate — '  why 
suld  I  not  f    Answer  me  that ;  why  suld  I  not  1 ' 

'  For  three  sufficient  reasons,  Bailie  Jarvie.  First,  for  auld 
langsyne ;  second,  for  the  sake  ot  the  auld  wife  ayont  the  fire 
at  Stuckavrallaohan,  that  made  some  mixture  of  our  bluids,  to 
my  own  proper  shame  be  it  spoken !  that  has  a  cousin  wi' 
accounts,  and  yam  winnles,  and  looms,  and  shuttles,  like  a 
mere  mechanical  person ;  and  lastly,  Bailie,  because,  if  I  saw  a 
sign  o'  your  betraying  me,  I  would  plaster  that  wa'  with  your 
harns  ere  the  hand  of  man  could  rescue  you ! ' 

'  Ye're  a  bauld  desperate  villain,  sir,'  retorted  the  undaunted 
Bailie ;  'and  ye  ken  that  I  ken  ye  to  be  sae,  and  that  I  wadna 
stand  a  moment  for  my  ain  risk.' 

'  I  ken  weel,'  said  the  other,  '  ye  hae  gentle  bluid  in  your 
veins,  and  I  wad  be  laith  to  hurt  my  ain  kinsman.  But  111 
gang  out  here  as  free  as  I  came  in,  or  the  very  wa's  o'  Glasgow 
tolbooth  shall  tell  o't  these  ten  years  to  come.' 

'Weel,  wed,'  said  Mr.  Jarvie,  'bluid's  thicker  than  water; 
and  it  liesna  in  kith,  kin,  and  ally  to  see  motes  in  ilk  other's 
een  if  other  een  see  them  no.  It  wad  be  sair  news  to  the  auld 
wife  below  the  Ben  of  Stuckavrallaohan,  that  you,  ye  Hieland 
limmer,  had  knockit  out  my  hams,  or  that  I  had  kilted  you  up 
in  a  tow.  But  yell  own,  ye  dour  deevii,  that  were  it  no  your 
very  sell  I  wad  hae  grippit  the  best  man  in  the  Hielands.' 

*  Ye  wad  hae  tried,  cousin,'  answered  my  guide,  '  that  I  wot 
weel ;  but  I  doubt  ye  wad  hae  come  aff  wi'  the  short  measure ; 
for  we  gangthereout  Hieland  bodies  are  an  unchancy  genera- 
tion when  you  speak  to  us  o'  bondage.  We  downa  bide  the 
coercion  of  gude  braid-claith  about  our  hinderlins,  let  abee 
breeks  o'  freestone  and  garters  o'  iron.' 

'  Yell  find  the  stane  breeks  and  the  aim  garters,  ay,  and  the 
hemp  cravat,  for  a'  that,  neighbour,'  replied  the  Bailie.  *  Nae 
man  in  a  civilised  coimtry  ever  played  the  pliskies  ye  hae  done ; 
but  e'en  pickle  in  your  ain  pock-neuk,  I  hae  gien  ye  warning.' 

'Well,  cousin,'  said  the  other,  'ye'll  wear  black  at  my 
burial  r 
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'Deil  a  blaok  cloak  will  be  there,  Robin,  but  the  oorbieB  and 
the  hoodie-craws,  I'se  gie  ye  mj  hand  on  that.  Bat  whai^s  the 
gude  thousand  pund  Soots  that  I  lent  ye,  man,  and  when  am  I 
to  see  it  again  f ' 

'  Where  it  is,'  replied  my  guide,  after  the  afieotation  of  con- 
sidering for  a  moment,  '  I  cannot  justly  tell ;  probably  where 
last  year's  snaw  is.' 

'And  that's  on  the  tap  of  Sohehallion,  ye  Hieland  dog,'  said 
Mr.  Jarvie ;  'and  I  look  for  payment  frae  you  where  ye  stand.' 

'Ay,'  replied  the  Highlander,  'but  I  keep  neither  snaw  nor 
dollars  in  my  sporran.  And  as  to  when  youll  see  it— why,  just 
"when  the  sing  enjoys  his  ain  again,"  as  the  auld  sang  says.' 

'  Warst  of  a',  Robin,'  retorted  the  Glaswegiajn — 'I  mean,  ye 
disloyal  traitor — ^warst  of  a'  1  Wad  ye  bring  popeiy  in  on  U8» 
and  arbitrary  power,  and  a  foist  and  a  warming-pan,  and  the 
set  f onus,  and  the  curates,  and  the  auld  enormities  o'  suiplioes 
and  cearments  f  Ye  had  better  stick  to  your  auld  trade  o' 
theft-boot,  black-mail,  spreaghs,  and  gillravaging — ^better  steal- 
ing nowt  than  ruining  nations.' 

'  Hout,  man,  whisht  wi'  your  Whiggery,'  answered  the  Gelt, 
'  we  hae  kend  ane  anither  mony  a  long  day.  I'se  take  care 
your  coimting-room  is  no  cleaned  out  when  the  giUon-a-naillie 
come  to  redd  up  the  Glasgow  buiths,  and  dear  them  o'  their 
auld  shop-wares.  And,  unless  it  just  fa'  in  the  preceese  way  o' 
your  duty,  ye  maunna  see  me  oftener,  Nicol,  than  I  am  disposed 
to  be  seen.' 

'Ye  are  a  dauring  villain,  Rob^'  answered  the  Bailie;  'and 
ye  will  be  hanged,  tiiat  will  be  seen  and  heard  tell  o' ;  but  I'se 
ne'er  be  the  ill  bird  and  foul  my  nest^  set  apart  strong  necessity 
and  the  skreigh  of  duty,  which  no  man  should  hear  and  be 
inobedient.  Aud  wba  the  deevil's  thisf  he  continued,  turn- 
ing to  me — 'some  gillravager  that  ye  hae  tisted,  I  daur  say. 
He  looks  as  if  he  had  a  bauld  heart  to  the  highway  and  a 
lang  craig  for  the  gibbet.' 

'This,  good  Mr.  Jarvie,'  said  Owen,  who,  like  myself,  had 
been  struck  dtunb  during  this  strange  recognition  and  no  less 
strange  dialogue  which  took  place  betwixt  tiiese  extraordinary 
kinsmen — '  this,  good  Mr.  Jarvie,  is  young  Mr.  Frank  Osbaldis- 
tone,  only  child  of  the  head  of  our  house,  who  should  have 
been  taken  into  our  firm  at  the  time  Mr.  Rashleigh  Osbaldia- 
tone,  his  cousin,  had  the  luck  to  be  taken  into  it  (here 
Owen  could  not  suppress  a  groan).    But,  liowsoever ' 

'  0,  I  have  heard  of  that  smaik,'  said  the  Scotch  merchant, 
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intermpimg  him;  Mt  is  he  wham  your  principal,  like  an 
obstinate  auld  fule,  wad  make  a  merchant  o^  wad  he  or  wad 
he  no,  and  the  lad  turned  a  strolling  stage-player  in  pure  dis- 
like to  the  labour  an  honest  man  (dbould  live  by.  Weel,  sir, 
what  say  you  to  your  handiwark  Y  Will  Hamlet  the  Dane  or 
Hamlet's  ghost  be  good  security  for  Mr.  Owen,  arV 

*l  don't  deserve  your  taunt^'  I  replied,  'though  I  respect 
your  motive,  and  am  too  grat^ul  for  the  assistance  you  have 
afforded  Mr.  Owen  to  resent  it.  My  only  bumness  here  was  to 
do  what  I  could — ^it  is  perhaps  very  little — ^to  aid  Mr.  Owen  in 
the  management  of  my  fatiier's  affikirs.  My  dislike  of  the 
oommeroial  profession  is  a  feeling  of  which  I  am  the  best  and 
sole  judge.' 

'I  protest,'  said  the  Highlander,  'I  had  some  respect  for 
this  callant  even  before  I  kend  what  was  in  him ;  but  now  I 
honour  him  for  his  contempt  of  weavers  and  spinners,  and  sic- 
like  mechanical  persons  and  their  pursuits.' 

'Ye're  mad,  Rob/  said  the  Bailie — 'mad  as  a  March  hare, 
though  wherefore  a  hare  suld  be  mad  at  March  mair  than  at 
Mar^unas  is  mair  than  I  can  weel  say.  Weavers !  deil  shake 
ye  out  o'  the  web  the  weaver  craft  made.  Spinners  I  yell  spin 
and  wind  yoiursell  a  bonny  pirn.  And  this  young  birkie  here, 
that  ye're  hoying  and  hounding  on  the  shortest  road  to  the 
gallows  and  the  deevil,  will  his  stage-plays  and  his  poetries  help 
him  here,  d'ye  think,  ony  mair  than  your  deep  oaths  and  drawn 
dirks,  ye  reprobate  that  ye  are!  Will  TUyre  tu pcUulcBy  as  they 
ca'  it,  tell  him  where  Rashleigh  Osbaldistone  is  f  or  Macbeth^ 
and  all  his  kernes  and  galloglasses,  and  your  awn  to  boot, 
Bob,  procure  him  five  thousand  pounds  to  answer  the  bills 
which  fall  due  ten  days  hence,  were  they  a'  rouped  at  the 
Cross — basket-hilts,  Andrea- Ferraras,  leather  targets,  brogues, 
brechan,  and  sporrans  I ' 

'Ten  daysf '  I  answered,  and  instinctively  drew  out  Diana 
Vernon's  packet;  and,  the  time  being  elapsed  during  which  I 
was  to  keep  the  seal  sacred,  I  hastily  broke  it  open.  A  sealed 
letter  fell  from  a  blank  indoeure,  owing  to  the  trepidation  with 
which  I  opened  the  parcel.  A  slight  current  of  wind,  which 
found  its  way  through  a  broken  pane  of  the  window,  wafted 
the  letter  to  Mr.  Jarvie's  feet,  who  lifted  it,  examined  the 
address  with  unceremonious  curiosity,  and,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, handed  it  to  his  Highland  kinsman,  saying,  '  Here's  a 
wind  has  blown  a  letter  to  its  right  owner,  though  there  were 
ton  thousand  chances  against  its  coming  to  hand.' 
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The  Highlander,  having  examined  the  address,  bn^e  the 
letter  open  without  the  least  oeremony.  I  endeaYOored  to 
interrupt  his  proceeding. 

'You  must  satiafy  me,  sir,' said  I,  'that  the  letter  is  intended 
for  you  before  I  oan  pennit  you  to  peruse  it.' 

'Make  yourself  quite  easy,  Mr.  Osbaldistone,'  replied  the 
mountaineer,  with  great  composure ;  '  remember  Justice  Ingle- 
wood,  Clerk  Jobson,  Mr.  Morris — aboye  all,  remember  your 
vera  humble  servant,  Robert  Gawmil,  and  the  beautiful  Diana 
Vernon.  Remember  all  this,  and  doubt  no  longer  that  the 
letter  is  for  me.' 

I  remained  astonished  at  my  own  stupidity.  Through  the 
whole  night  the  voice,  and  even  the  features,  of  this  man, 
though  imperfectly  seen,  haunted  me  with  recollections  to 
whi(£  I  could  assign  no  exact  local  or  personal  associations. 
But  now  the  light  dawned  on  me  at  once:  this  man  was 
Campbell  himself.  His  whole  peculiarities  flashed  on  me  at 
once — ^the  deep  strong  voice;  the  inflexible,  stem,  yet  con- 
siderate cast  of  features;  the  Scottish  brogue,  with  its  corre- 
sponding dialect  and  imagery,  which,  althou^  he  poesessed 
^e  power  at  times  of  laying  them  aside,  recurred  at  every 
moment  of  emotion,  and  gave  pith  to  his  sarcasm  or  vehemence 
to  his  expostulation.  Rather  beneath  the  middle  sise  than 
above  it^  his  limbs  were  formed  upon  the  very  strongest  model 
that  is  consistent  with  agility,  while,  from  the  remarkable  ease 
and  freedom  of  his  movements,  you  could  not  doubt  his 
possessing  the  latter  quality  in  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 
Two  points  in  his  person  interfered  witib  the  rules  of  symmetry: 
his  E&oulders  were  so  broad  in  proportion  to  his  height  as, 
notwithstanding  the  lean  and  lathy  appearance  of  his  ftsme, 
gave  him  something  the  air  of  being  too  square  in  respect  to 
his  stature;  and  his  anus,  though  round,  sinewy,  and  strong, 
were  so  very  long  as  to  be  rather  a  deformity.  I  afterwards 
heard  that  this  length  of  arm  was  a  circumstance  on  which  he 
prided  himself ;  that  when  he  wore  his  native  Highland  garb 
he  could  tie  the  garters  of  his  hose  without  stooping ;  and  that 
it  gave  him  great  advantage  in  the  use  of  the  broadsword,  at 
which  he  was  very  dexterous.  But  certainly  this  want  of 
symmetry  destroyed  the  claim  he  might  otherwise  have  set  up 
to  be  accounted  a  veiy  handsome  man ;  it  gave  something  wild, 
irregular,  and,  as  it  were,  unearthly  to  his  appearance,  and 
reniinded  me  involuntarily  of  the  tales  which  Mabel  used  to 
toll  of  the  old  Picts  who  ravaged  Northumberland  in  ancient 
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tunesy  who,  aoooiding  to  her  tradition,  were  a  sort  of  half -goblin^ 
half-human  beings,  distinguished^  like  this  man,  for  oourage, 
cunning,  ferocity,  the  length  of  iheir  anna,  and  the  squareness 
of  their  shoulders. 

When,  however,  I  recollected  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
formerly  met^  I  ooidd  not  doubt  that  the  billet  was  most 
probably  designed  for  him.  He  had  made  a  marked  figure 
among  those  mysterious  personages  over  whom  Diana  seemed 
to  exercise  an  influence,  and  from  whom  she  experienced  an 
influence  in  her  turn.  It  was  painful  to  think  that  the 
fate  of  a  being  so  amiable  was  inyolved  in  that  of  desper- 
adoes of  this  man's  description;  yet  it  seemed  impossible 
to  doubt  it.  Of  what  use,  howeyer,  could  this  person  be  to 
my  father^s  affiurst  I  could  think  only  of  one.  Rashleigh 
OsbaldiBtone  had,  at  the  instigation  of  Miss  Vernon,  certainly 
found  means  to  produce  Mr.  Campbell  when  his  presence  was 
necessary  to  exculpate  me  from  Morris's  accusation.  Was  it  not 
possible  that  her  influence,  in  like  manner,  might  prevail  on 
Campbell  to  produce  Bashleigh  f  Speaking  on  this  supposition, 
I  requested  to  know  where  my  dcmgerous  kinsman  was,  and 
when  Mr.  Campbell  had  seen  hun.     The  answer  was  indirect. 

^It's  a  kittle  cast  she  has  gien  me  to  play;  but  yet  it's 
fair  play,  and  I  winna  baulk  her.  Mr.  Osbaldistone,  I  dwell 
not  very  far  from  hence;  my  kinsman  can  show  you  the 
way.  Leave  Mr.  Owen  to  do  the  best  he  can  in  Glasgow; 
do  you  come  and  see  me  in  the  glens,  and  it's  like  I  may 
pleasure  you  and  stead  your  lather  in  his  extremity.  I  am 
but  a  poor  man,  but  wit's  better  than  wealth;  and,  cousin 
(turning  from  me  to  address  Mr.  Jarvie),  if  ye  daur  venture  sae 
muckle  as  to  eat  a  dish  of  Scotch  collops  and  a  leg  o'  red-deer 
venison  wi'  me,  come  ye  wi'  this  Sassenach  gentleman  as  far  as 
Drymen  or  Bucklivie,  or  the  Clachan  of  Aberf oU  will  be  better 
than  ony  o'  them,  and  111  hae  somebody  waiting  to  weise  ye 
the  gate  to  the  place  where  I  may  be  for  the  time.  What  say 
ye,  man  f    There's  my  thumb,  111  ne'er  beguile  thee.' 

'  Na,  na,  Robin,'  said  the  cautious  burgher,  '  I  seldom  like 
to  leave  the  Gorbals ;  I  have  nae  freedom  to  gang  amang  your 
wild  hills,  Robin,  and  your  kilted  rednshanks,  it  disna  become 
my  place,  man.' 

'  The  devil  damn  your  place  and  you  baith ! '  reiterated 
Campbell.  '  The  only  drap  o'  gentle  bluid  that's  in  your  body 
was  our  great  grand-uncle's  that  was  justified  at  Dumbarton, 
and  you  set  yourself  up  to  say  ye  wad  derogate  f rae  your  place 
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to  viait  me  i  Hark  thee,  man,  I  owe  thee  a  day  in  harst ;  111 
pay  up  your  thousan  pimd  Soots,  plaok  and  bawbee,  gin  yell 
be  an  honest  fallow  for  anee,  and  just  daiker  up  the  gate  wi' 
t-hia  Saasenadh.' 

'Hout  awa'  wi'  your  gentility,'  replied  the  Bailie;  'carry 
your  gentle  bluid  to  the  Cross,  and  see  what  yell  buy  wi't 
But  if  I  were  to  come,  wad  ye  really  and  soothfastly  pay  me 
the  sillerT 

^  I  swear  to  ye,'  said  the  Highlander,  '  upon  the  halidome  of 
him  that  sleeps  beneath  the  grey  stane  at  Inch  Cailleach.'  * 

'  Say  nae  mair,  Robin — say  nae  mair.  Well  see  what  may 
be  dune.  But  ye  maunna  expect  me  to  gang  ower  the  High- 
land line.  Ill  gae  beyond  the  line  at  no  rate.  Ye  maun  meet 
me  about  Buoklivie  or  the  Glachan  of  AberfoU,  and  dinna  for- 
get the  needful.' 

'  Nae  fear — ^nae  fear,'  said  Campbell^  '  111  be  as  true  as  the 
steel  blade  that  never  failed  its  master.  But  I  must  be 
budging,  cousin,  tat  the  air  o'  Glasgow  tolbooth  is  no  that 
ower  salutary  to  a  Highlander's  constitution.' 

'  Troth,'  replied  the  merchanti  '  and  if  my  duty  were  to  be 
dune  ye  oouldna  change  your  atmosphere^  as  the  minister  ca's 
it,  this  ae  wee  while.  Oohon,  that  I  suld  ever  be  concerned  in 
aiding  and  abetting  an  escape  frae  justice  I  it  will  be  a  shame 
and  disgrace  to  me  and  mine,  and  my  very  father's  memoiy, 
for  ever.' 

'  Hout  tout,  man,  let  that  flee  stick  in  the  wa','  answered  his 
kinsman ;  *  when  the  dirt's  dry  it  will  rub  out.  Your  father, 
honest  man,  could  look  ower  a  friend's  fault  as  weel  as  anither.' 

'  Ye  may  be  right,  Robin,'  replied  the  Bailie,  after  a  moment's 
reflection ;  '  he  was  a  considerate  man  the  deacon ;  he  kend  we 
had  a'  our  frailties,  and  he  lo'ed  his  friends.  Yell  no  hae  for- 
gotten him,  Robinf '  This  question  he  put  in  a  softened  tone^ 
conveying  as  much  at  least  of  the  ludicrous  as  the  pathetic. 

*  Forgotten  him ! '  replied  his  kinsman,  'what  suld  ail  me  to 
forget  himf  a  wapping  weaver  he  was,  and  wrought  my  first 
pair  o'  hose.     But  come  awa',  kinsman, 

(Tome  fill  op  my  oftp^  oome  fill  np  my  cann, 
(Tome  saddle  my  horses  and  call  ap  my  man  ; 
CJome  open  your  gates  and  let  me  gae  free, 
I  danma  stay  langer  in  bonny  Dundee.' 

*  Whisht,  sir ! '  said  the  magistrate,  in  an  authoritative  tone, 

*  See  Note  e. 
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'lilting  and  singing  sae  near  the  latter  end  o'  the  Sabbath! 
This  house  may  hear  je  sing  anither  tune  yet.  Aweel,  we  hae 
a'  backslidings  to  answer  for.    Stanohells,  open  the  door.' 

The  jailor  obeyed,  and  we  all  sallied  forth.  Stanohells 
looked  with  some  surprise  at  the  two  strangers,  wondering, 
doubtless,  how  they  came  into  these  premises  without  his 
knowledge;  but  Mr.  Jaryie's  'Friends  o'  mine,  Stanchella — 
friends  o'  mine,'  silenced  all  disposition  to  inquiries.  We  now 
descended  into  the  lower  vestibule,  and  hallooed  more  than 
once  for  Dougal,  to  which  summons  no  answer  was  returned ; 
when  Campbell  observed,  with  a  sardonic  smile,  'That  if 
Dougal  was  the  lad  he  kent  him,  he  would  scarce  wait  to  get 
thanks  for  his  ain  share  of  the  night's  wark,  but  was  in  all 
probability  on  the  full  trot  to  the  pass  of  Ballamaha ^ 

'And  left  us,  and  abune  a'  me  mysell,  locked  up  in  the 
tolbooth  a'  night ! '  exclaimed  the  Bailie,  in  ire  and  perturbation. 
'  Ca'  for  fore-hammers,  sledge-hammers,  pinches,  and  coulters ; 
send  for  Deacon  Yettlin,  the  smith,  and  let  him  ken  that  Bcdlie 
Jarvie's  shut  up  in  the  tolbooth  by  a  Hieland  blackguard,  whom 
hell  hang  up  as  high  as  Haman ' 

*  When  ye  catch  him,'  said  Campbell,  gravely ;  '  but  stay,  the 
door  is  surely  not  locked.' 

Indeed,  on  examination,  we  foimd  that  the  door  was  not  only 
left  open,  but  that  Dougal  in  his  retreat  had,  by  carrying  off 
the  keys  along  with  him,  taken  care  that  no  one  should  exercise 
his  office  of  porter  in  a  hurry. 

'He  has  glimmerings  o'  common  sense  now,  that  creature 
Dougal,'  said  Campbell;  'he  kend  an  open  door  might  hae 
served  me  at  a  pindi.' 

We  were  by  this  time  in  the  street. 

'  I  tell  you,  Bobin,'  said  the  magistrate,  '  in  my  puir  mind, 
if  ye  live  the  life  ye  do,  ye  shuld  hae  ane  o'  your  gillies  door- 
keeper in  every  jail  in  Scotland,  in  case  o'  the  warst' 

'Ane  o'  my  kinsmen  a  bailie  in  ilka  buigh  will  just  do  as 
weel,  cousin  Niool ;  so  gude-night^  or  gude-moming,  to  ye ;  and 
forget  not  the  Clachan  of  Abeif oil.' 

And  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  sprung  to  the  other 
side  of  the  street  and  was  lost  in  darkness.  Immediately  on 
his  disappearance  we  heard  him  give  a  low  whistle  of  peculiar 
modulation,  which  was  instantly  replied  to. 

'  Hear  to  the  Hieland  deevDs,'  said  Mr.  Jarvie ;  '  they  think 
themselves  on  the  skirts  of  Ben  Lomond  already,  where  they  may 
gang  whewing  and  whistling  about  without  minding  Sunday 
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or  Saturday.'  Here  he  was  interrupted  by  something  which  fell 
with  a  heavy  clash  on  the  street  before  ns.  '  Gude  g^uide  us ! 
what's  this  mair  o't  ?  Mattie,  baud  up  the  lantern.  Gcnoscienoe ! 
if  it  isna  the  keys.  Weel,  that's  just  as  weel ;  they  cost  the 
buigh  siller,  and  there  might  hae  been  some  davers  about  the 
loss  o'  them.  0,  an  Bailie  Grahame  were  to  get  word  o'  this 
night's  job  it  wad  be  a  sair  hair  in  my  neck ! ' 

As  we  were  still  but  a  few  steps  from  the  tolbooth  door,  we 
carried  back  these  implements  of  office,  and  consigned  them  to 
the  head  jailor,  who,  in  lieu  of  the  usual  mode  of  making  good 
his  post  by  turning  ^e  keys,  was  keeping  sentry  in  the  vestibule 
tiU  the  arrival  of  some  assistant,  whom  he  had  summoned  in 
order  to  replace  the  Celtic  fugitive  DougaL 

Having  dischaiged  this  piece  of  duty  to  the  burgh,  and  my 
road  lying  the  same  way  with  the  honest  magistrate's^  I  profited 
by  the  light  of  his  lantern,  and  he  by  my  arm,  to  find  our  way 
through  the  streets,  which,  whatever  they  may  now  be,  were 
then  dark,  uneven,  and  ill-paved.  Age  is  easily  propitiated  by 
attentions  from  the  young.  The  Bailie  expressed  himself 
interested  in  me,  and  added,  '  That,  since  I  was  nane  o'  tiiat 
play-acting  and  play-ganging  generation,  whom  his  saul  hated, 
he  wad  be  glad  if  I  wad  eat  a  reisted  haddock  or  a  fresh  herring 
at  breakfast  wi'  him  the  mom,  and  meet  my  friend,  Mr.  Owen, 
whom  by  that  time  he  would  place  at  liberty.' 

'  My  dear  sir,'  said  I,  when  I  had  accepted  of  the  invitation 
with  thanks,  'how  coidd  you  possibly  connect  me  with  the 
stage  f 

' I  watna,'  replied  Mr.  Jarvie;  'it  was  a  bletherin'  phrasin' 
chield  they  ca'  Fairservice,  that  cam  at  e'en  to  get  an  order 
to  send  the  crier  through  the  toun  for  ye  at  skreigh  o'  day 
the  mom.  He  teU't  me  whae  ye  were,  and  how  ye  were 
sent  frae  your  father's  house  becuiuse  ye  wadna  be  a  dealer, 
and  that  ye  mightna  disgrace  your  family  wi'  ganging  on  the 
stage.  Ane  Hammorgaw,  our  precentor,  brought  him  here, 
and  said  he  was  an  auld  acquaintance ;  but  I  sent  them  baith 
awa'  wi'  a  flae  in  their  lug  for  bringing  me  sic  an  enand  on  sic 
a  night.  But  I  see  he's  a  fule-creature  a'thegither,  and  clean 
mista'en  about  ye.  I  like  ye,  man,'  he  continued;  'I  like  a 
lad  that  will  stand  by  his  friends  in  trouble:  I  aye  did  it 
mysell,  and  sae  did  the  deacon  my  father,  rest  and  bless  him ! 
But  ye  suldna  keep  ower  muckle  company  wi'  Hielandmen  and 
thae  wild  cattle.  Can  a  man  touch  pitch  and  no  be  defiled  ? 
aye  mind  that.     Nao  doubt  the   best  and  wisest  may  err. 
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Onoe,  twice,  and  thrice  have  I  backfllidden,  man,  and  dune 
three  things  this  night  my  father  wadna  hae  believed  his  een 
if  he  could  hae  looked  up  and  seen  me  do  them.' 

He  waa  by  this  tinw  arriyed  at  the  door  of  hie  own  dwelling. 
He  paused,  however,  on  the  threshold,  and  went  on  in  a  solemn 
tone  of  deep  contrition:  'Firstly,  I  hae  thought  my  ain 
thoughts  on  the  Sabbath ;  secondly,  I  hae  gien  security  for  an 
Englishman ;  and,  in  the  third  and  last  place,  well-arday !  I 
hae  let  an  ill-doer  escape  from  the  place  of  imprisonment.  But 
there's  balm  in  Gilead,  Mr.  Osbaidistone.  Mattie,  I  can  let 
mysell  in;  see  Mr.  Osbaidistone  to  Luckid  FlytOT's,  at  the 
comer  o'  the  wynd.  Mr.  Osbaidistone  (in  a  whisper)  yell 
offer  nae  incivility  to  Mattie ;  she's  an  honest  man's  daughter, 
and  a  near  cousin  o'  the  Laiid  o'  Lunmerfield's.' 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

Will  it  please  TOfiir  woTship  to  aooept  of  my  poor  service  t  I  beseech  that 
I  may  feed  npon  yoor  Dread,  toon^^  it  be  the  brownest,  and  dnnk  of 
your  drink,  moogh  it  be  of  the  smallest ;  for  I  will  do  year  worship 
as  much  service  for  forty  shillingB  as  another  man  shall  for  three 
pounds.  Qbebns's  Tu  Quopte. 

I  BEMBMBKHBD  the  honest  Bailie's  parting  ohai*ge,  but  did  not 
conoeive  ihere  was  any  indyility  in  adding  a  kiss  to  the  half- 
crown  with  which  I  remunerated  Mattie's  attendance ;  nor  did 
her  '  Fie  for  shame,  sir,'  express  any  very  deadly  resentment  of 
the  af&ont.  Repeated  knocking  at  Mrl  Flyter's  gate  awakened 
in  due  order,  firsts  one  or  two  stray  dogs,  who  began  to  baik 
with  all  their  might;  next^  two  or  throe  nightcapped  heads, 
which  were  thrust  out  of  the  neighbouring  windows  to  reprehend 
me  for  disturbing  the  solemnity  of  the  Sunday  night  by  that 
untimely  noise.  While  I  trembled  lest  the  thunders  of  their 
wrath  might  dissolve  in  showers  like  that  of  Xantippe,  Mrs. 
Flyter  herself  awoke,  and  began,  in  a  tone  ol  objurgation  not 
unbecoming  the  philosophical  spouse  of  Socrates,  to  scold  cme 
or  two  loiterers  in  her  kitchen  for  not  hastening  to  the  door  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  my  noisy  summons. 

These  worthies  were,  indeed,  nearly  concerned  in  the  fracas 
which  their  lasiness  occasioned,  being  no  other  than  the  faithful 
Mr.  Fairservice,  with  his  friend  Mr.  Hammorgaw,  and  another 
person,  whom  I  afterwards  found  to  be  the  town-crier,  who  were 
sitting  over  a  cog  of  ale,  as  they  called  it  (at  my  expense,  as 
my  bill  afterwards  informed  me),  in  order  to  devise  tbe  terms 
and  style  of  a  proclamation  to  be  made  through  the  streets  the 
next  day,  in  order  that '  the  unfortunate  young  gentleman,'  as 
they  had  the  impudence  to  qualify  me,  might  be  restored  to 
his  friends  without  farther  delay.  It  may  be  supposed  that  I 
did  not  suppress  my  displeasure  at  this  impertinent  interference 
with  my  affiiirs ;  but  Andrew  set  up  such  ejaculations  of  trans- 
port at  my  arrival  as  fairly  drowned  my  expressions  of  resent- 
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ment.  His  rapturefi,  perohaneoy  were  pardy  politioal ;  and  the 
tears  of  joy  wbioh  he  shed  had  certainly  their  source  in  that 
noble  fountain  of  emotion,  the  tankard.  However,  the  tumult- 
uous glee  which  he  felt,  or  pretended  to  feel,  at  my  return  saved 
Andrew  the  broken  head  which  I  had  twice  destined  him ;  first, 
on  account  of  the  colloquy  he  had  held  with  the  precentor  on 
my  afi&drs ;  and  secondly,  for  the  impertinent  history  he  had 
thought  proper  to  give  of  me  to  Mr.  Jarvie.  I,  however,  con- 
tent^ myself  with  slapping  the  door  of  my  bedroom  in  hiis  face 
as  he  followed  me,  praising  Heaven  for  my  safe  return,  and 
mixing  his  joy  with  admonitions  to  me  to  take  care  how  I 
walked  my  own  ways  in  future.  I  then  went  to  bed,  resolving 
my  first  business  in  the  morning  should  be  to  discharge  this 
troublesome,  pedantic^  self-conceited  coxcomb,  who  seemed  so 
much  disposed  to  constitute  himself  rather  a  preceptor  than  a 
domestic. 

Accordingly  in  the  morning  I  resumed  my  purpose,  and, 
calling  Andrew  into  my  apartment,  requested  to  know  his 
charge  for  guiding  and  attending  me  as  far  as  Glasgow.  Mr. 
Fairservice  looked  very  blank  at  Uiis  demand,  justly  considering 
it  as  a  presage  to  approaching  dismissioiL 

'Your  honour,'  he  said,  after  some  hesitation,  'wunna  think 
— ^wunna  think * 

<  Speak  out,  you  rascal,  or  I'll  break  jooi  head,'  said  I,  as 
Andrew,  between  the  double  risk  of  losing  all  by  asking  too 
much,  or  a  part  by  stating  his  demand  lower  than  what  I 
might  be  willing  to  pay,  stood  gasping  in  the  agony  of  doubt 
and  calculation. 

Out  it  came  with  a  bolt,  however,  at  my  threat,  as  the 
kind  violence  of  a  blow  on  the  back  sometimes  delivers  the 
windpipe  from  an  intrusive  morsel.  '  Aughteen  pennies  sterling 
per  diem — ^that  is,  by  the  day — ^your  honour  wadna  think 
unconscionable ) ' 

'It  is  double  what  is  usual,  and  treble  what  you  merit, 
Andrew;  but  there's  a  guinea  for  you,  and  get  about  your 
business.' 

"The  Lord  forgie  us!  Is  your  honour  mad  I'  exclaimed 
Andrew. 

*  No ;  but  I  think  you  mean  to  make  me  so.  I  give  you 
a  third  above  your  demand,  and  you  stand  staring  and  expostu- 
lating there  as  if  I  were  cheating  you.  Take  your  money  and 
go  about  your  business.' 

'Oude  safe  us!'  continued  Andrew,  'in  what  can  I  bae 
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offended  your  honoarl  Oertalnly  a'  flesh  is  but  as  Bowers 
of  the  field ;  but  if  a  bed  of  oamomfle  hath  value  m  medioiney 
of  a  surety  the  use  of  Andi«w  Fairsemce  to  your  honour  is 
nothing  leas  evident ;  it's  as  muokle  as  your  life's  worth  to  part 
wi'  me. 

' Upon  my  honour/  replied  I,  'it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
you  are  more  knave  or  fooL  So  you  intend  then  to  remain 
with  me  whether  I  like  it  or  nof ' 

'Troth,  I  was  e'en  thinking  sae,'  replied  Andrew,  d<^matio- 
ally;  'for,  if  your  honour  £sna  ken  when  ye.  hae  a  gude 
servant^  I  ken  when  I  hae  a  gude  master,  and  the  deil  be  in 
my  feet  gin  I  leave  ye ;  and  there's  the  brief  and  the  lang  o't. 
Besides,  I  hae  received  nae  regular  warning  to  quit  my  place.' 

'Tour  place,  sir!'  said  I^  'why,  you  are  no  hired  servant 
of  mine;  you  are  merely  a  guide^  whose  knowledge  of  the 
country  I  availed  myself  of  on  my  road.' 

'  I  am  no  just  a  common  servant,  I  admits  sir,'  remonstrated 
Mr.  Fairservice ;  'but  your  honour  kens  I  quitted  a  g^de  place 
at  an  hour's  notice  to  comply  wi'  your  honour's  sdUdtationa. 
A  man  might  make  honestly  and  wi'  a  clear  conscience  twenty 
sterling  pounds  per  annum,  wed  counted  siller,  o'  the  garden 
at  Osbaldistone  Hall,  and  I  wasna  likely  to  gie  up  a'  ih^t  for 
a  guinea,  I  trow.  I  reckoned  on  staying  wi'  your  honour  to  the 
term's  end  at  the  least  o't ;  and  I  account  upon  my  wage,  board- 
wage,  fee  and  boimtith — ay,  to  that  length  o't  at  the  least' 

'Gome^  come,  sir,'  replied  I,  'these  impudent  pretensions 
won't  serve  your  turn;  and  if  I  hear  any  more  of  them  I  shall 
convince  you  that  Squire  Thomdiff  is  not  the  only  one  of  my 
name  that  can  use  his  fingers.' 

While  I  spoke  thus,  the  whole  matter  strudk  me  as  so 
ridiculous  that,  though  really  angry,  I  had  some  difficulty  to 
forbear  laughing  at  the  gravity  with  which  Andrew  supported 
a  plea  so  utterly  extravagant.  The  rascal,  aware  61  the 
impression  he  had  made  on  my  muscles,  was  encouraged  to 
perseverance.  He  judged  it  safer,  however,  to  take  his  preten- 
sions a  peg  lower  in  case  of  overstraining  at  the  same  time  both 
his  plea  and  my  patience. 

'Admitting  that  my  honour  could  part  with  a  faithful 
servant  that  had  served  me  and  mine  by  day  and  night  for 
twenty  years,  in  a  strange  place,  and  at  a  moment's  warning,  he 
was  weel  assured,'  he  said,  'it  wasna  in  my  hearti  nor  in  no 
true  gentleman's,  to  pit  a  pnir  lad  like  himsell,  that  had  come 
forty  or  fifty,  or  say  a  hundred,  miles  out  o'  his  road  purely  to 
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bear  my  honour  company,  and  that  had  nae  haudmg  but  his 
penny>fee,  to  sio  a  hardship  as  this  oomes  to.' 

I  think  it  was  you,  Will,  who  onoe  told  me  that,  to  be  an 
obstinate  man,  I  am  in  certain  things  the  most  gullible  and 
malleable  of  mortals.  The  faot  is  that  it  is  only  contradiction 
which  makes  me  peremptory,  and  when  I  do  not  fed  myself 
called  on  to  give  battle  to  any  proposition,  I  am  always  willing 
to  grant  it,  xather  than  give  myself  much  trouble.  I  knew 
this  fellow  to  be  a  greedy,  tiresome^  meddling  coxcomb ;  still, 
however,  I  must  have  some  one  about  me  in  the  quality  of 
guide  and  domestic,  and  I  was  so  much  used  to  Andrew's 
humour  that  on  some  occasions  it  was  rather  amusing.  In  the 
state  of  indecision  to  which  these  reflections  led  me,  I  asked 
Fairservioe  if  he  knew  the  roads,  towns,  etc.,  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  to  which  my  father's  concerns  with  the  proprietors  of 
Highland  forests  were  likely  to  lead  me.  I  believe  if  I  had 
aaked  him  the  road  to  the  terrestrial  paradise  he  would  have 
at  that  moment  undertaken  to  guide  me  to  it ;  so  that  I  had 
reason  afterwards  to  think  myself  fortunate  in  finding  that  his 
actual  knowledge  did  not  fall  veiy  much  short  of  that  which 
he  asserted  himself  to  possess.  I  fixed  the  amount  of  his  wages, 
and  reserved  to  myself  the  privilege  of  dismissing  him  when  I 
chose,  on  paying  him  a  week  in  advance.  I  gave  him  finally 
a  severe  lecture  on  his  conduct  of  the  preceding  day,  and  then 
dismissed  him,  rejoicing  at  heart,  though  somewhat  crestfallen 
in  coimtenance,'to  rehearse  to  his  friend,  the  precentor,  who  was 
taking  his  morning  draught  in  the  kitchen,  the  mode  in  which 
he  had  *  cuitled  up  the  daft  young  English  squire.' 

Agreeable  to  appointment^  I  went  next  to  Bailie  Nicol 
Jarvie's,  where  a  comfortable  morning's  repast  was  arranged  in  the 
parlonr,  which  served  as  an  apartment  of  all  hours,  and  almost  all 
work,  to  that  honest  gentleman.  The  bustling  and  benevolent 
magistrate  had  been  as  good  as  his  word.  I  found  my  friend 
Owen  at  liberty,  and,  conscious  of  the  refreshments  and  piuifica- 
tion  of  brush  and  basin,  was  of  course  a  very  different  person 
from  Owen  a  prisoner,  squalid,  heart-broken,  and  hopeless. 
Yet  the  sense  of  pecimiazy  difficulties  arising  behind,  before, 
and  around  him  had  depressed  his  spirit,  and  the  almost 
paternal  embrace  which  the  good  man  gave  me  was  embittered 
by  a  sigh  of  the  deepest  anxiety.  And  when  he  sate  down,  the 
heaviness  in  his  eye  and  manner,  so  different  from  the  quiet 
composed  satisfaction  which  they  usually  exhibited,  indicated 
that  he  was  employing  his  arithmetic  in  mentally  numbering 
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up  the  daysi  the  houn»  the  minutea  which  yet  remained  as  an 
interval  between  the  dishonour  of  bills  and  the  downfall  of  the 
great  commercial  establishment  of  Osbaldistone  and  Tresham. 
It  was  left  to  me^  therefore^  to  do  honour  to  our  landlord's 
hospitable  cheer — to  his  tea,  right  from  China»  which  he  got  in 
a  present  from  some  eminent  ship's  husband  at  Wapping ;  to 
his  coffee,  from  a  snug  plantaticm  of  his  own,  as  he  informed  us 
with  a  wink,  caUed  Salt  Market  Grove,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica; 
to  his  English  toast  and  ale,  his  Scotch  dried  salmon,  his 
Loch  Fyne  herrings,  and  even  to  the  double  damask  tabledoth, 
'wrought  by  no  hand,  as  you  may  guess,'  save  that  of  hia 
deceased  father  the  worthy  Deacon  Jarvie. 

Having  conciliated  our  good-humoured  host  by  those  little 
attentions  which  are  great  to  most  men,  I  endeavoured  in  my 
turn  to  gain  from  him  some  information  which  might  be  useful 
for  my  guidance,  as  well  as  for  the  satisfaction  of  my  curiosity. 
We  had  not  hitherto  made  the  least  allusion  to  the  transactions 
of  the  preceding  night,  a  circumstance  which  made  my  question 
sound  somewhat  abrupt  when,  without  any  previous  intioduo- 
tion  of  the  subject,  1  took  advantage  of  a  pause  when  the 
history  of  the  tabledoth  ended,  and  that  of  the  napkins  was 
about  to  commence,  to  inquire^  '  Pn^y,  by  the  by,  lltr.  Jarvie, 
who  may  this  Mr.  Bobert  Campbell  be  whom  we  met  with 
last  nightr 

The  interrogatory  seemed  to  strike  the  honest  magistrate, 
to  use  the  vulgar  phrase,  'all  of  a  hei^'  and,  instead  of 
answering,  he  returned  the  question — 'Whae's  Mr.  Robert 
Campbell  ?  ahem — ahay !  Whae's  Mr.  Bobert  CampbeU,  quo' 
her 

'Tes,'  said  I,  ' I  mean  who  and  what  is  het' 

'  Why,  he's---ahay ! — ^he's — ahem !  Where  did  ye  meet  with 
Mr.  Robert  Campbell,  as  ye  ca'  himf 

'  I  met  him  by  chance,'  I  replied,  *  some  months  ago^  in  the 
north  of  England.' 

'  Ou  then,  Mr.  Osbaldistone,'  said  the  Bailie,  doggedly,  '  yell 
ken  as  muckle  about  him  as  I  do.' 

'  I  should  suppose  not,  Mr.  Jarvie,'  I  replied ;  '  you  are  his 
relation,  it  seems,  and  his  friend.' 

'  There  is  some  cousin-red  between  us,  doubtless,'  said  the 
Bailie^  reluctantly; '  but  we  hae  seen  little  o'  ilk  other  since  Bob 
gae  up  the  cattle  line  o'  dealing.  Poor  fallow !  he  was  hardly 
guided  by  them  might  hae  used  him  better ;  and  they  haena 
made  their  plaok  a  bawbee  o't  neither.     There's  mony  ane  this 
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day  wad  rather  they  had  never  chased  puir  Robin  f  rae  the  Croea 
o'  Glasgow ;  there's  mony  ane  wad  rather  see  him  again  at  the 
tail  o'  three  hundred  kyloes  than  at  the  head  o'  thirty  waur 
cattle.' 

'  All  this  explains  nothing  to  me,  Mr.  Jarvie,  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's rank,  habits  of  life,  and  means  of  subsistence,'  I  replied. 

'  Rank ! '  said  Mr.  Jarvie.  *  He's  a  Hieland  gentleman,  nae 
doubt ;  better  rank  need  nane  to  be ;  and  for  habit,  I  judge  he 
wears  the  Hieland  habit  amang  the  hills,  though  he  has  breeks 
on  when  he  comes  to  Glasgow;  and  as  for  his  subsistence, 
what  needs  we  care  about  his  subsistence,  sae  lang  as  he  asks 
naething  frae  us,  ye  ken.  But  I  hae  nae  time  for  dayering 
about  lum  e'en  now,  because  we  maim  look  into  your  father's 
ooncems  wi'  a'  speed.' 

So  saying,  he  put  on  his  spectacles  and  sate  down  to 
examine  Mr.  Owen's  states,  which  the  other  thought  it  most 
prudent  to  communicate  to  him  without  reserve.  I  knew 
enough  of  business  to  be  aware  that  nothing  could  be  more 
acute  and  sagacious  than  the  views  which  Mr.  Jarvie  enter- 
tained of  the  matters  submitted  to  his  examination;  and,  to 
do  him  justice,  it  was  marked  by  much  fairness  and  even 
liberality.  He  scratched  his  ear  indeed  repeatedly  on  observ- 
ing the  balance  which  stood  at  the  debit  of  Osbaldistone  and 
Tresham  in  account  with  himself  personally. 

'  It  may  be  a  dead  loss,'  he  observed ;  '  and,  conscience ! 
whate'er  ane  o'  your  Lombard  Street  goldsmiths  may  say  to  it, 
it's  a  snell  ane  in  the  Saut  Market  o'  Glasgow.  It  wUl  be  a 
heavy  deficit — ^^a  staff  out  o'  my  bicker,  I  trow.  But  what 
then  ?  I  trust  the  house  wimna  coup  the  crans  for  a'  that's 
come  and  gane  yet ;  and  if  it  does,  I'll  never  bear  sae  base  a 
mind  as  thae  corbies  in  the  Gallowgate ;  an  I  am  to  lose  by  ye, 
I'se  ne'er  deny  I  hae  won  by  ye  mony  a  fair  pund  sterling. 
Sae,  an  it  come  to  the  warst^  I'se  e'en  lay  the  head  o'  the  sow 
to  the  tail  o'  the  grice.' 

I  did  not  altogether  understand  the  proverbial  anangement 
with  which  Mr.  Jarvie  consoled  himself,  but  I  could  easily  see 
that  he  took  a  kind  and  friendly  interest  in  the  arrangement 
of  my  father's  afl&iirs,  suggested  several  expedients,  approved 
several  plans  proposed  by  Owen,  and,  by  his  coimtenance  and 
coimsel,  greatly  abated  the  gloom  upon  the  brow  of  that 
afflicted  delegate  of  my  father's  establishment. 

As  I  was  an  idle  spectator  on  this  occasion,  and  perhaps  as 
I  showed  some  inclination  more  than  once  to  return  to  the 

IV  15 
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prohibited,  and  apparently  the  piuEiingy  subject  ol  Mr.  Gamp- 
belly  Mr.  Jarvie  diBmissed  me  with  litUe  foimality,  with  an 
advice  to  'gang  up  the  gate  to  the  college,  where  I  wad  find 
some  ohields  could  speak  Greek  and  Latin  weel — at  least  they 
got  plenty  o'  siller  for  doing  deU  haet  else,  if  they  didna  do 
that;  and  where  I  might  read  a  spell  o'  the  worthy  Mr. 
Zaohary  Boyd's  translation  o'  the  Scriptures ;  better  poetry  need 
nane  to  be^  as  he  had  been  tell'd  by  them  that  kend,  or  suld 
hae  kend,  about  sic  things.'  But  he  seasoned  this  dismission 
with  a  kind  and  hospitable  invitation  '  to  come  back  and  take 
part  o'  his  family-chaok,  at  ane  preceesely;  there  wad  be  a 
leg  o'  mutton,  and,  it  might  be,  a  tup's  head,  for  they  were  in 
season.'  But,  above  all,  I  was  to  return  at  '  ane  o'clock  pre- 
ceesely :  it  was  the  hour  he  and  the  deacon  his  father  aye 
dined  at ;  they  pat  it  aff  for  naething  nor  for  naebody/ 
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So  stands  the  Thracisa  herdsman  with  his  spear 
Full  in  the  ^p,  and  hopes  the  hnnted  bear ; 
And  hears  hun  in  the  rustling  wood,  and  sees 
His  oonrse  at  distance  by  the  bending  trees, 
And  thinks — Here  comes  mv  mortal  enemy, 
And  either  he  must  fall  in  fight,  or  I. 

Falamon  and  ArdU, 

I  TOOK  the  route  towaids  the  college,  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
Jarvie,  less  with  the  intention  of  seeking  for  any  object  of 
interest  or  amusement,  than  to  arrange  mj  own  ideas  and 
meditate  on  my  future  conduct.  I  wandered  from  one  quad- 
rangle of  old-fashioned  buildings  to  another,  and  from  thence  to 
the  college  yards,  or  walking-ground,  where,  pleased  with  the 
solitude  of  Uie  place,  most  of  the  students  being  engaged  in 
their  classes,  I  took  several  turns,  pondering  on  the  wayward- 
ness of  my  own  destiny. 

I'oould  not  doubt,  from  the  circumstances  attending  my 
first  meeting  with  this  person  Campbell,  that  he  was  engaged 
in  some  strangely  desperate  courses ;  and  the  reluctance  with 
which  Mr.  Jarvie  alluded  to  his  person  or  pursuits,  as  well  as 
all  the  scene  of  the  preceding  night,  tended  to  confirm  these 
suspicions.  Yet  to  this  man  Diana  Vernon  had  not,  it  would 
seem,  hesitated  to  address  herself  in  my  behalf;  and  the 
conduct  of  the  magistrate  himself  towards  him  showed  an  odd 
mixture  of  kindness,  and  even  respect,  with  pity  and  censure. 
Something  there  must  be  uncommon  in  Campbell's  situation 
and  character;  and  what  was  stiU  more  extraoidmary,  it 
seemed  that  his  fate  was  doomed  to  have  influence  over,  and 
connexion  with,  my  own.  I  resolved  to  bring  Mr.  Jarvie  to 
dose  quarters  on  the  first  proper  opportunity,  and  learn  as 
much  as  was  possible  on  the  subject  of  this  mysterious  person, 
in  order  that  I  might  judge  whether  it  was  possible  for  me, 
without  prejudice  to  my  reputation,  to  hold  that  degree  of 
farther  correspondence  with  him  to  which  he  seemed  to  invite. 
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While  I  was  musing  on  these  subjects,  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  three  persons  who  appeared  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  walk  through  which  I  was  sauntering,  seemingly  engaged 
in  very  earnest  conversation.  That  intuitive  impression  which 
announces  to  us  the  approach  of  whomsoever  we  love  or  hate 
with  intense  vehemence,  long  before  a  more  indifferent  eye  can 
recognise  their  persons,  flashed  upon  my  mind  the  sure  con- 
viction that  the  midmost  of  these  three  men  was  Raahleigh 
Osbaldistone.  To  address  him  was  my  first  impulse;  my 
second  was  to  watch  him  until  he  was  alone,  or  at  least  to 
reconnoitre  his  companions  before  confronting  him.  Ths  party 
was  still  at  such  distance,  and  engaged  in  such  deep  discourse, 
that  I  had  time  to  step  unobserved  to  the  other  side  of  a  small 
hedge  which  imperfectly  screened  the  alley  in  which  I  was 
walking. 

It  was  at  this  period  the  fashion  of  the  young  and  gay  to 
wear,  in  their  morning  walks,  a  scarlet  cloak,  often  laced  and 
embroidered,  above  their  other  dress,  and  it  was  the  trick  of 
the  time  for  gallants  occasionally  to  dispose  it  so  as  to  muffle 
a  part  of  the  face.  The  imitatii^  this  foshion,  with  the 
degree  of  shelter  which  I  received  from  the  hedge,  enabled  me 
to  meet  my  cousin  unobserved  by  him  or  the  others,  except 
perhaps  as  a  passing  stranger.  I  was  not  a  little  stsotled  at 
recognising  in  his  companions  that  very  Morris  on  whose 
account  I  had  been  summoned  before  Justice  Inglewood,  and 
Mr.  MacVittie  the  merchant,  from  whose  starched  and  severe 
aspect  I  had  recoiled  on  the  preceding  day. 

A  more  ominous  conjunction  to  my  own  affiurs  and  those 
of  my  father  could  scarce  have  been  formed.  I  remembered 
Morris's  false  accusation  against  me,  which  he  might  be  as  1 
easily  induced  to  renew  as  he  had  been  intimidated  to  with- 
draw; I  recollected  the  inauspicious  influence  of  MacVittie 
over  my  father's  affiurs,  testified  by  the  imprisonment  of 
Owen;  and  I  now  saw  both  these  men  combined  with  one 
whose  talents  for  mischief  I  deemed  little  inferior  to  those  of 
the  great  author  of  all  ill,  and  my  abhorrence  of  whom  almost 
amounted  to  dread. 

When  they  had  passed  me  for  some  paces  I  turned  and 
followed  them  unobserved.  At  the  end  of  the  walk  they 
separated,  Morris  and  MacVittie  leaving  the  gardens,  and 
Rashleigh  returning  alone  through  the  walks.  I  was  now 
determined  to  confront  him,  and  demand  reparation  for  the 
injuries  he  had  done  my  father,  though  in  what  form  redress 
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was  likely  to  be  rendered  remained  to  be  known.  This, 
however,  I  trusted  to  chance ;  and,  flinging  back  the  doak  in 
which  I  was  muffled,  I  passed  through  a  gap  of  the  low  hedge 
and  presented  myself  before  Bashleigh,  as,  in  a  deep  reverie, 
he  paced  down  the  avenue. 

'  Bashleigh  was  no  man  to  be  surprised  or  thrown  off  his 
guard  by  sudden  occurrences.  Tet  he  did  not  find  me  thus 
close  to  him,  wearing  undoubtedly  in  my  face  the  marks  of 
that  indignation  which  was  glowing  in  my  bosom,  without 
visibly  starting  at  an  apparition  so  sudden  and  so  menacing. 

'Tou  are  well  met|  sir,'  was  my  commencement;  'I  was 
aboai  to  take  a  long  and  doubtful  journey  in  quest  of  you.' 

'  Tou  know  little  of  him  you  sought  then,'  replied  Bashleigh, 
with  his  usual  undaunted  composure.  '  I  am  easily  found  by 
my  friends,  still  more  easily  by  my  foes;  your  manner 
compels  me  to  ask  in  which  class  I  must  rank  Mr.  Francis 
Osbaldistone  1 ' 

'In  that  of  your  foes,  sir,'  I  answered — 'in  that  of  your 
mortal  foes,  imless  you  instantly  do  justice  to  your  benefactor, 
my  father,  by  accounting  for  his  property.' 

'And  to  whom,  Mr.  Osbaldistone,'  answered  Bashleigh, 
'am  I,  a  member  of  your  father's  commercial  establishment! 
to  be  compelled  to  give  any  account  of  my  proceedings  in 
those  concerns  which  are  in  every  respect  identified  with  my 
own  ?  Surely  not  to  a  young  gentleman  whose  exquisite  taste 
for  literature  would  render  such  discussions  disgusting  and 
unintelligible.' 

'Your  sneer,  sir,  is  no  answer;  I  will  not  part  with  you 
imtil  I  have  full  satisfaction  concerning  the  fraud  you  meditate ; 
you  shall  go  with  me  before  a  magistrate.' 

'  Be  it  so,'  said  Bashleigh,  and  made  a  step  or  two  as  if  to 
accompany  me ;  then  pausing,  proceeded :  '  Were  I  inclined  to 
do  as  you  would  have  me,  you  ^ould  soon  feel  which  of  us  had 
most  reason  to  dread  the  presence  of  a  magistrate.  But  I  have 
no  wish  to  accelerate  your  fate.  Go,  young  man !  amuse 
yourself  in  your  world  of  poetical  imaginations,  and  leave  the 
business  of  life  to  those  who  understand  and  can  conduct  it.' 

His  intention,  I  believe,  was  to  provoke  me,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded. '  Mr.  Osbaldistone,'  I  said, '  this  tone  of  calm  insolence 
shall  not  avail  you.  You  ought  to  be  aware  that  the  name  we 
both  bear  never  submitted  to  insult,  and  shall  not  in  my  person 
be  exposed  to  it.' 

'  You  remind  me,'  said  Bashleigh,  with  one  of  his  blackest 
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lookfli  *  that  it  was  dishonoured  in  my  person !  and  you  remind 
me  also  by  wh<nn !  Do  you  think  I  have  forgotten  the  evening 
at  Osbaldistone  Hall  when  you  cheaply  and  with  impunity 
played  the  bully  at  my  expense  t  For  that  insult^  never  to 
be  washed  out  but  by  blood !  for  the  various  times  you  have 
crossed  my  path,  and  always  to  my  prejudice;  for  the  pei^ 
severing  folly  with  which  you  seek  to  traverse  schemes  the 
importance  of  which  you  neither  know  nor  are  capable  of 
estimating — ^for  all  these,  sir,  you  owe  me  a  long  account^  for 
which  there  shall  come  an  early  day  of  reckoning/ 

*  Let  it  come  when  it  will,'  I  replied,  '  I  shall  be  willing  and 
ready  to  meet  it.  Yet  you  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  heaviest 
article — ^that  I  had  the  pleasure  to  aid  Miss  Yemon's  good  sense 
and  virtuous  feeling  in  extricating  her  from  your  infamous 
toils,' 

I  think  his  dark  eyes  flashed  actual  fire  at  this  home-taont^ 
and  yet  his  voice  retained  the  same  calm  expressive  tone  with 
which  he  had  hitherto  conducted  the  conversation. 

'  I  had  other  views  with  respect  to  you,  young  man,'  was  his 
answer;  Mess  hasardous  for  you,  and  more  suitable  to  my 
present  character  and  former  education.  But  I  see  you  will 
draw  on  yourself  the  personal  chastisement  your  boyish 
insolence  so  well  merits.  Follow  me  to  a  more  remote  spot^ 
where  we  are  less  likely  to  be  intemipted.' 

I  followed  him  accordingly,  keeping  a  strict  eye  on  his 
motions,  for  I  believed  him  capable  of  the  very  worst  actions. 
We  reached  an  open  spot  in  a  sort  of  wilderness,  laid  out  in  the 
Dutch  taste,  witii  clipped  hedges  and  one  or  two  statues.  I 
was  on  my  guard,  and  it  was  well  with  me  that  I  was  so ;  for 
Rashleigh's  sword  was  out  and  at  my  breast  ere  I  could  throw 
down  my  cloak  or  get  my  weapon  unsheathed,  so  that  I  only 
saved  my  life  by  springing  a  pace  or  two  backwards.  He  had 
some  advantage  in  the  difference  of  our  weapons ;  for  his  sword, 
as  I  recollect,  was  longer  than  mine,  and  had  one  of  those 
bayonet  or  three-cornered  blades  which  are  now  generally  worn ; 
whereas  mine  was  what  we  then  called  a  Saxon  blade — ^narrow, 
flat,  and  two-edged,  and  scarcely  so  manageable  as  that  of  my 
enemy.  In  other  respects  we  were  pretty  equally  matched ; 
for  what  advantage  I  might  possess  in  superior  address  and 
agility  was  fully  counterbalanoed  by  Bashleigh's  great  strength 
and  coolness.  He  fought,  indeed,  more  like  a  fiend  than  a  man 
— ^with  concentrated  spite  and  desire  ol  blood,  only  allayed  by 
that  cool  consideration  which  made  his  worst  actions  appear  yet 
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wone  frcnn  the  air  of  deliberate  premeditati0n  which  aeemed  to 
aooompany  them.  His  obvious  malignily  of  purpoee  never  for 
9L  moment  threw  him  off  his  guard,  and  he  exhausted  every 
feint  and  stratagem  proper  to  the  science  of  defence ;  while  at 
the  same  time  he  meditated  the  most  desperate  catastrophe  to 
our  rencounter. 

On  my  part  the  combat  was  at  first  sustained  with  more 
moderation.  My  passions,  though  hasty,  were  not  malevolent ; 
and  the  walk  of  two  or  three  minutes'  space  gave  me  time  to 
reflect  that  Rashleigh  was  my  father's  nephew,  the  scm  of  an 
imcle  who,  alter  his  fashion,  had  been  kind  to  me^  and  that  his 
falling  by  my  hand  could  not  but  occasion  much  fomily  distress. 
My  first  resolution,  therefore,  was  to  attempt  to  disarm  my 
antagonist — a  manoeuvre  in  which,  confiding  in  my  superiority 
of  skill  and  practice,  I  anticipated  little  difficulty^  I  found, 
however,  I  had  met  my  match ;  and  one  or  two  foils  which  I 
received,  and  from  the  consequences  of  which  I  narrowly  escaped, 
obliged  me  to  observe  more  caution  in  my  mode  of  fighting. 
By  degrees  I  became  exasperated  at  the  rancour  with  which 
fiashleigh  sought  my  life,  and  returned  his  passes  with  an  in- 
veteracy resembling  m  some  degree  his  own ;  so  that  the  combat 
had  all  the  appearance  of  being  destined  to  have  a  tragic  issue. 
That  issue  hisui  nearly  taken  place  at  my  expense.  My  foot 
slipped  in  a  full  lounge  which  I  made  at  my  adversary,  and  I 
could  not  so  far  recover  myself  as  completely  to  parxy  the  thrust 
with  which  my  pass  was  repaid.  Tet  it  took  but  partial  effect^ 
running  through  my  waistcoat,  grazing  my  ribs,  and  passing 
through  my  coat  behind.  The  hilt  of  Bashleigh's  sword,  so 
great  was  the  vigour  of  his  thrusti  struck  against  my  breast 
with  such  force  as  to  give  me  great  pain,  and  confirm  me  in 
the  momentaiy  belief  that  I  was  mortidly  woimded.  Eager  for 
revenge,  I  grappled  with  my  enemy,  seizing  with  my  left  hand 
the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  dfiortening  my  own  with  the  purpoee 
of  running  him  through  the  body.  Our  death-grapple  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  man  who  forcibly  threw  himself  iMtween  us, 
and,  pushing  us  separate  from  each  other,  exclaimed,  in  a  loud 
and  commanding  voice,  '  What !  the  sons  of  those  fathers  who 
sucked  the  same  breast  shedding  each  other's  bluid  as  it  were 
strangers' 1  By  the  hand  of  my  father,  I  will  cleave  to  the 
brisket  the  first  man  that  mints  another  stroke  1 ' 

I  looked  up  in  astonishment.  The  speaker  was  no  other 
than  Campbell.  He  had  a  basket-hilted  broadsword  drawn  in 
his  hand,  which  he  made  to  whistle  around  his  head  as  he  spoke, 
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as  if  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  his  mediation.  Bashleigh 
and  I  stared  in  silenoe  at  this  unexpected  intnider,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  exhort  us  alternately:  'Do  you,  Maister  Franois, 
opine  that  je  will  re-establish  your  father's  credit  by  cutting 
your  kinsman's  thrapple,  or  getting  your  ain  sneckit  instead 
thereof  in  the  college  yaids  of  Glasgow  f  Or  do  you,  Mr.  Rash- 
leigh,  think  men  will  trust  their  lives  and  fortimes  wi'  ane  that^ 
when  in  point  of  trust  and  in  point  of  confidence  wi'  a  great 
political  interest^  gangs  about  brawling  like  a  drunken  gillie  f 
Nay,  never  look  gash  or  grim  at  me,  man ;  if  ye're  angry,  ye 
ken  how  to  turn  the  buckle  o'  your  belt  behind  you.' 

*  You  presume  on  my  present  situation,'  replied  Rashleigh, 
'or  you  would  have  hardly  daied  to  interfere  where  my  honour 
is  concerned.' 

*  Hout,  tout,  tout !  Presume !  And  what  for  should  it  be 
presuming!  Ye  may  be  the  richer  man,  Mr.  Osbaldistone,  as 
is  maist  likely ;  and  ye  may  be  the  mair  learned  man,  whilk  I 
dispute  not ;  but  I  reckon  ye  are  neither  a  prettier  man  nor  a 
better  gentleman  than  mysell,  and  it  will  be  news  to  me  when 
I  hear  ye  are  as  gude.  And  dwre  too !  Muckle  daring  there's 
about  it ;  I  trow  heie  I  stand,  that  hae  slashed  as  het  a  haggis 
as  ony  o'  the  twa  o'  ye,  and  thought  nae  muckle  o'  my  morning's 
wark  when  it  was  dune.  If  my  foot  were  on  the  heather  as  it's 
on  the  causeway,  or  this  pickle  gravel,  that's  little  better,  I 
hae  been  waur  mistrysted  than  U  I  were  set  to  gie  ye  baith 
your  serving  o't.' 

Rashleigh  had  by  this  time  recovered  his  temper  completely. 
'My  kinsman,'  he  said,  'will  acknowledge  he  forced  this  quarrel 
on  me.  It  was  none  of  my  seeking.  I  am  glad  we  are  inter- 
rupted before  I  chastised  bis  forwanlness  more  severely.' 

'Are  ye  hurt,  lad?'  inquired  Campbell  of  me,  with  some 
appearance  of  interest. 

'A  very  slight  scratch,'  I  answered,  'which  my  kind  cousin 
would  not  long  have  boasted  of  had  not  you  come  between  us.' 

'  In  troth,  and  that's  true,  Maister  Rashleigh,'  said  Camp- 
bell ;  '  for  the  cauld  iron  and  your  best  bluid  were  like  to  hae 
become  acquaint  when  I  mastered  Mr.  Frank's  right  hand. 
But  never  look  like  a  sow  playing  upon  a  trump  for  the  luve 
o'  that,  man ;  come  and  walk  wi'  me.  I  hae  news  to  tell  ye, 
and  yell  cool  and  come  to  yoursell  like  MaoGibbon's  crowdy, 
when  he  set  it  out  at  the  window-bole.' 

'Pardon  me,  sir,'  said  I.  'Tour  intentions  have  seemed 
friendly  to  me  on  more  occasions  than  one ;  but  I  must  not^ 
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and  will  not»  quit  sight  of  this  person  until  he  yields  up  to  me 
those  means  of  doing  justice  to  my  father's  engagements  of 
which  he  has  treacherously  possessed  himself.' 

*  Ye're  daft,  man,'  replied  Campbell ;  '  it  will  serve  ye  nae- 
thing  to  follow  us  e'enow.  Ye  hae  just  enow  o'  ae  man,  wad  ye 
bring  twa  on  your  Jiead,  and  might  bide  quiet  f ' 

'  Twenty,'  I  replied,  '  if  it  be  necessary.' 

I  laid  my  hand  on  Rashleigh's  collar,  who  made  no  resist- 
ance, but  said,  with  a  sort  of  scornful  smile,  *  You  hear  him, 
MacGregor !  he  rushes  on  his  fate ;  will  it  be  my  fault  if  he 
falls  into  itt  The  warrants  are  by  this  time  ready,  and  all  is 
prepared.' 

The  Scotchman  was  obyiously  embarrassed.  He  looked 
around,  and  before,  and  behind  him,  and  then  said  :  *  The  ne'er 
a  bit  wiU  I  yield  my  consent  to  his  being  ill-guided  for  stand- 
ing up  for  the  father  that  got  him ;  and  I  g^e  Grod's  malison 
and  mine  to  a'  sort  o'  magistrates,  justices,  bailies,  sherifis, 
sheriff-officers,  constables,  and  sic-like  black  cattle,  that  hae 
been  the  plagues  o'  puir  auld  Scotland  this  hunder  year.  It 
WM  a  merry  warld  when  every  inaa  held  his  ain  gear  wi'  hia 
ain  grip,  and  when  the  coimtry-side  wasna  fashed  wi'  warrants 
and  poindings  and  apprizings,  and  a'  that  cheatry  craft.  And 
ance  mair  I  say  it,  my  conscience  winna  see  this  puir  thought- 
less lad  iU-guided,  and  especially  wi'  that  sort  o'  trade.  I  wad 
rather  ye  fell  till't  again,  and  fought  it  out  like  douce  honest 
men.' 

*  Your  conscience,  MacOregor ! '  said  Rashleigh ;  '  you  forget 
how  long  you  and  I  have  known  each  other.' 

*  Yes,  my  conscience,'  reiterated  Campbell,  or  MacOregor,  or 
whatever  was  his  name ;  *  I  hae  such  a  thing  about  me,  Maister 
Osbaldistone ;  and  therein  it  may  weel  chance  that  I  hae  the 
better  o'  you.  As  to  our  knowledge  of  each  other,  if  ye  ken 
what  I  am,  ye  ken  what  usage  it  was  made  me  what  I  am ; 
and,  whatever  you  may  think,  I  would  not  change  states  with 
the  proudest  of  the  oppressors  that  hae  driven  me  to  tak  the 
heather-bush  for  a  beUd.  What  you  are,  Maister  Rashleigh, 
and  what  excuse  ye  hae  for  being  what  you  are,  is  between 
Your  ain  heart  and  the  lang  day.  And  now,  Maister  Francis, 
let  go  his  collar;  for  he  says  truly,  that  ye  are  in  mair  danger 
from  a  magistrate  than  he  is,  and  were  your  cause  as  straight 
as  an  arrow  he  wad  find  a  way  to  put  you  wrang.  So  let  go 
his  craig,  as  I  was  saying.' 

He  seconded  his  words  with  an  effort  so  iAiddcn  and  unex- 
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peoted  that  he  freed  Baahleigh  from  my  hold,  and  securing  me, 
notwithBtanding  my  straggles,  in  his  own  Henmlean  gripe,  he 
called  out»  '  Take  the  bent»  Mr.  Rashleigh.  Make  ae  pair  o* 
legs  worth  twa  pair  o'  hands ;  ye  hae  dune  that  before  now.' 

*  You  may  thank  this  gentleman,  kinsman/  said  Rashleigh, 
'  if  I  leave  any  part  of  my  debt  to  you  unpaki ;  and  if  I  quit 
you  now,  it  is  only  in  the  hope  we  shall  soon  meet  again,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  interruption.' 

He  took  up  his  sword,  wiped  it^  sheathed  it^  and  was  lost 
among  the  bushes. 

The  Scotchman,  partly  by  force,  partly  by  remonstrance;, 
prevented  my  following  Imn ;  indeed,  I  began  to  be  of  opinion 
my  doing  so  would  be  to  little  purpose. 

'As  I  live  by  bread,'  said  Campbell,  when,  after  one  or  two 
struggles,  in  which  he  used  much  forbearance  towards  me,  he 
perceived  me  inclined  to  stand  quiet,  *  I  never  saw  sae  daft  a 
callant  1  I  wad  hae  gien  the  best  man  in  the  countiy  the 
breadth  o'  his  back  gin  he  had  gien  me  sic  a  kemping  as  ye  hae 
dune.  What  wad  ye  do)  Wad  ye  follow  the  wolf  to  his  den? 
I  tell  ye,  man,  he  has  the  auld  trap  set  for  ye.  He  has  got  the 
coUectororeature  Morris  to  bring  up  a'  the  auld  story  again, 
and  ye  maun  look  for  nae  help  frae  me  here,  as  ye  got  at 
Justice  Inglewood's.  It  isna  good  for  my  health  to  come  in 
the  gate  o'  the  Whigamore  bailie  bodies.  Now  gang  your  ways 
hame,  like  a  gude  bairn ;  jouk  and  let  the  jaw  gae  bye.  Keep 
out  o'  sight  o'  Rashleigh  and  Morris  and  that  MacVittie  animal. 
Mind  the  Clachan  of  Aberfoil,  as  I  said  before,  and,  by  the  word 
of  a  gentleman,  I  wimna  see  ye  wranged.  But  keep  a  calm 
sough  tOl  we  meet  again ;  I  maun  gae  and  get  Rashleigh  out 
o'  the  town  afore  waur  comes  o't,  for  the  neb  o'  him's  never  out 
o'  mischief.     Mind  the  Clachan  of  Aberfoil.' 

He  turned  upon  his  heel  and  left  me  to  meditate  on  the 
singular  events  which  had  befallen  me.  My  first  care  was  to 
adjust  my  dress  and  reassume  my  cloak,  disposing  it  so  as  to 
conceal  Uie  blood  which  flowed  down  my  right  side.  I  had 
scarcely  accomplished  this  when,  the  classes  of  the  college 
being  dismissed,  the  gardens  began  to  be  filled  with  parties  of  the 
students.  I  therefore  left  them  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  in  my 
way  towards  Mr.  Jarvie's,  whose  dinner  hour  was  now  approach- 
ing,  I  stopped  at  a  small  unpretending  shop,  the  sign  of  which 
intimated  the  indweller  to  be  Christopher  Nielson,  surgeon  and 
apothecary.  I  requested  of  a  little  boy  who  was  pounding  some 
stuff  in  a  mortar  that  he  would  procure  me  an  audience  of  this 
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learned  phannaoopolist.  He  opened  the  door  of  the  back-ehop, 
where  I  found  a  lively  elderly  man,  who  shook  his  head  incredu- 
lously at  some  idle  account  I  gave  him  of  haying  been  woimded 
accidentally  by  the  button  breaking  o£f  my  antagonist's  foil 
while  I  was  engaged  in  a  fencing  match.  When  he  had  applied 
some  lint  and  somewhat  else  he  thought  proper  to  the  trifling 
wound  I  had  receiyed,  he  obseryed,  '  There  never  was  button 
on  the  foil  that  made  this  hurt.  Ah!  young  blood  1  young 
blood !  But  we  surgeons  are  a  secret  generation.  If  it  Serena 
for  hot  blood  and  Ul  blood,  what  would  become  of  the  twa 
learned  faculties  t' 

With  which  moral  reflection  he  'dismissed  me ;  and  I  ex- 
perienced yeiy  little  pain  or  inconvenience  afterwards  from  the 
scratch  I  had  received. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

An  iron  race  the  momitam-oliffa  maintain, 
Foee  to  the  gentler  genius  of  the  plain. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Who^  while  their  rooky  ramparts  roond  they  see, 
The  rough  abode  of  want  and  liberty, 
As  lawless  foroe  from  confidence  wiU  grow, 
Insult  the  plenty  of  the  vales  below. 

Gbat. 

'What  made  ye  sae  latet'  said  Mr.  Jarvie,  as  I  entered  the 
dining-parlour  of  that  honest  gentleman ;  Mt  is  chappit  ane  the 
best  feck  o'  five  minutes  bye-gane.  Mattie  has  been  twice  at 
the  door  wi'  the  dinner,  and  weel  for  you  it  was  a  tup's  head, 
for  that  oanna  suffer  by  delay.  A  sheep's  head  ower  muckle 
boiled  is  rank  poison,  as  my  worthy  father  used  to  saj;  he 
likit  the  lug  o'  ane  weel,  honest  man.' 

I  made  a  suitable  apology  for  my  breach  of  pimctuality,  and 
was  soon  seated  at  table,  where  Mr.  Jarvie  presided  with  great 
glee  and  hospitalitj,  compelling,  however,  Owen  and  myself  to 
do  rather  mare  justice  to  the  Scottish  dainties  with  which  his 
board  was  chaiged  than  was  quite  agreeable  to  our  southern 
palates.  I  escaped  pretty  well,  from  having  those  habits  of 
society  which  enable  one  to  elude  this  species  of  well-meant 
persecution.  But  it  was  ridiculous  enough  to  see  Owen,  whose 
ideas  of  politeness  were  more  rigorous  and  formal,  and  who  was 
willing,  in  all  acts  of  lawful  compliance,  to  evince  his  respect 
for  the  friend  of  the  firm,  eating  with  rueful  complaisance 
mouthful  after  mouthful  of  singed  wool,  and  pronouncing 
it  excellent^  in  a  tone  in  which  disgust  almost  overpowered 
civility. 

When  the  cloth  was  removed  Mr.  Jarvie  compounded  with 
his  own  hands  a  very  small  bowl  of  brandj-punch,  the  first 
which  I  had  ever  the  fortune  to  see. 

^  The  limes,'  he  assured  us,  *  were  from  his  own  little  farm 
yonder-awa,'  indicating  the  West  Indies  with  a  knowing  shrug 
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of  his  ahouldera,  '  and  he  had  learned  the  art  of  composing  the 
liquor  from  auld  Captain  Goffinkej,  who  acquired  it»'  he  added 
in  a  whisper,  '  as  maist  folk  thought,  amang  the  buccaneers. 
But  it's  excellent  liquor/  said  he,  helping  us  round ;  'and  good 
ware  has  aften  come  frae  a  wicked  market.  And  as  for 
Captain  Coffinkey,  he  was  a  decent  man  when  I  kent  him,  only 
he  used  to  swear  awfully.  But  he's  dead,  and  gaen  to  hiis 
account,  and  I  trust  he's  accepted — I  trust  he's  accepted.' 

We  found  the  liquor  exceedingly  palatable,  and  it  led  to  a 
long  conversation  between  Owen  and  our  host  on  the  opening 
which  the  Union  had  afforded  to  trade  between  Glasgow  and 
the  British  colonies  in  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the 
faculties  which  Glasgow  possessed  of  making  up  sartahle  cargoes 
for  that  market.  Mr.  Jarvie  answered  some  objection  which 
Owen  made  on  the  difficulty  of  sorting  a  cargo  for  America 
without  buying  from  England  with  yehemence  and  yolubility. 

'  Na,  na,  sir,  we  stand  on  our  idn  bottom ;  we  pickle  in  our 
ain  pock-neuk.  Wehae  our  Stirling  serges,  Musselburgh  stuffi^ 
Aberdeen  hose,  Edinburgh  shalloons,  and  the  like,  for  our 
woollen  or  worsted  goods ;  and  we  hae  linens  of  a'  kinds  better 
and  cheaper  than  you  hae  in  Lunnon  itsell ;  and  we  can  buy 
your  north  o'  England  wares,  as  Manchester  wares,  Sheffield 
wares,  and  Newcastle  earthenware,  as  cheap  as  you  can  at 
Liverpool;  and  we  are  making  a  fair  spell  at  cottons  and 
muslins.  Na,  na  I  let  every  herring  hing  by  its  ain  head,  and 
every  sheep  by  its  ain  shank,  and  yell  find,  sir,  us  Glasgow 
folk  no  sae  far  ahint  but  what  we  may  follow.  This  is  but  poor 
entertainment  for  you,  Mr.  Osbaldistone  (observing  that  I  had 
been  for  some  time  silent),  but  ye  ken  cadgers  maun  aye  be 
speaking  about  cartfladdles.' 

I  apologised,  alleging  the  painful  circumstances  of  my  own 
situation,  and  ^e  singular  adventures  of  the  mornings  as  the 
causes  of  my  abstraction  and  absence  of  mind.  In  this  manner 
I  gained  what  I  sought — an  opportunity  of  telling  my  stoxy 
distinctly  and  without  inteiruption.  I  ocJy  omitted  mentioning 
the  wound  I  had  received,  which  I  did  not  think  worthy  of 
notice.  Mr.  Jarvie  listened  with  great  attention  and  apparent 
interest,  twinkling  his  little  grey  eyes,  taking  snuff,  and  only 
interrupting  me  by  brief  inteijections.  When  I  came  to  the 
account  6t  the  rencounter,  at  which  Owen  folded  his  hands  and 
cast  up  his  eyes  to  Heaven,  the  very  image  of  woeful  surprise, 
Mr.  Jarvie  broke  in  upon  the  narration  with  *Wrang  now — 
clean  wrang :  to  draw  a  sword  on  your  kinsman  is  inhibited 
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by  the  laws  o'  God  and  man;  and  to  diaw  a  Bword  cm  the 
Btreeta  of  a  royal  buxgh  is  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment; and  the  college  yards  are  nae  better  priyileged:  they 
should  be  a  place  of  peace  and  quietness,  I  trow,  l^e  college 
didna  get  gude  £600  sryear  out  o'  bishops'  rents — sorrow  h,' 
the  brood  o'  bishops  and  their  rents  too! — ^nor  yet  a  lease 
o'  the  urohbishoprick  o'  Glasgow  the  sell  o%  that  they  suld 
let  folk  tuilsie  in  their  yards,  or  the  wild  caUants  bicker 
there  wi'  snaw-ba's  as  they  whiles  do,  that  when  Mattie  and  I 
gae  through  we  are  faxa  to  make  a  balk  and  a  bow,  or  rin  the 
risk  o'  our  hams  being  knocked  out — it  suld  be  looked  to.* 
But  come  awa'  wi'  your  tale;  what  fell  neistf 

On  my  mentioning  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Campbell,  Jarvie 
arose  in  great  surprise  and  paced  the  room,  exclaiming^  '  Bobin 
again!  Robert's  mad— dean  wud,  and  waurf  Rob  will  be 
hanged  and  disgraoe  a'  his  kindred,  and  that  will  be  seen  and 
heanl  tell  o'.  My  father  the  deacon  wrought  him  his  first  hose ; 
odd,  I  am  thinking  Deacon  Threeplie,  the  rape-spinner,  will 
be  twisting  his  last  cravat.  Ay,  ay,  puir  Robin  is  in  a  fair 
way  o'  being  hanged.  But  come  awa^— come  awa',  let's  hear 
the  lave  o't.' 

I  told  the  whole  story  as  pointedly  as  I  could;  but  Mr. 
Jarne  still  found  sometlung  lacking  to  make  it  dear,  until  I 
went  back,  though  with  considerable  reluctance,  on  the  whole 
story  of  Morris,  and  of  my  meeting  with  Campbell  at  the  house 
of  Justice  Inglewood.  Mr,  Jarvie  inclined  a  serious  ear  to  all 
this,  and  remained  silent  for  some  time  after  I  had  finished  my 
narrative. 

'  Upon  all  these  matters  I  am  now  to  ask  your  advice,  Mr. 
Jarvie,  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  point  out  the  best  way  to 
act  for  my  father's  advantage  and  my  own  honour.' 

'  Ye're  right,  young  man — ye're  right,'  said  the  Bailie.  *  Aye 
take  the  counsel  of  those  who  are  aulder  and  wiser  than  yoursell, 
and  binna  like  the  godless  Rehoboam,  who  took  the  advice  o'  a 
wheen  beardless  caUants,  neglecting  the  auld  counsellors  who 
had  sate  at  the  feet  o'  his  father  Solomon,  and,  as  it  was  weel 
put  by  Mr.  Meiklejohn  in  his  lecture  on  the  chapter,  were 
doubtless  partakers  of  his  sapiencerUSut  I  maun  hear  nae- 
thing  about  honour;  we  ken  naething  here  but  about  credit. 
Honour  is  a  homidde  and  a  bloodspiller,  that  gangs  about 
making  frays  in  the  street;  but  Credit  is  a  decent  honest  man, 
that  sits  at  hame  and  makes  the  pat  play.' 

«  Bee  Bqji*  Snow-BUliog.    Note  7. 
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'AjBSuredlj,  Mr.  Jarvie,'  said  our  friend  Owen,  'credit  is  the 
sum  total;  and  if  we  can  but  save  that^  at  whatever  dis- 
count  * 

*  Te  are  right,  Mr.  Owen — je  are  right ;  ye  speak  weel  and 
wisely ;  and  I  trust  bowls  will  row  right  though  they  are  a  wee 
ajee  e*enow.  But  touching  Robin,  I  am  of  opinion  he  will 
befriend  this  young  nuui  if  it  is  in  his  power.  He  has  a  gude 
heart,  puir  Robin ;  and  though  I  lost  a  matter  o'  twa  hunder 
punds  wi'  his  former  engagements,  and  haena  muckle  expecta- 
tion oyer  to  see  back  my  thousand  pund  Scots  that  he  promises 
me  e'enow,  yet  I  will  neyer  say  but  what  Robin  means  fair  by 
a'  men.' 

'  I  am  then  to  consider  him,'  I  replied,  '  as  an  honest  man  f ' 

'  Umph ! '  replied  Jarvie,  with  a  precautionary  sort  of  cough. 
'  Ay,  he  has  a  kind  o'  Hieland  honesty ;  he's  honest  after  a  sort, 
as  they  say.  My  father  the  deacon  used  ave  to  kugh  when  he 
tauld  me  how  that  bye-word  came  up.  Ane  Captain  Costlett 
was  cracking  crouse  about  his  loyalty  to  King  Charles,  and 
Clerk  Pettigrew — yell  hae  heard  mony  a  tale  about  himf — asked 
him  after  what  manner  he  served  the  king,  when  he  was  fitting 
again  him  at  Wor'ster  in  Cromwell's  army ;  and  Captain  Costlett 
was  a  ready  body,  and  said  that  he  served  him  <\fter  a  9ort. 
My  honest  father  used  to  laugh  wed  at  that  sport ;  and  sae  the 
bye-word  came  up.' 

'  But  do  you  think,'  I  said,  '  that  this  man  will  be  able  to 
serve  me  after  a  sort,  or  should  I  trust  myself  to  this  place  of 
rendezvous  which  he  has  given  me ) ' 

'Frankly  and  fairly,  it's  worth  trying.  Ye  see  yoursell 
there's  some  risk  in  your  staying  here.  This  bit  body  Morris  has 
gotten  a  custom-house  place  doun  at  Greenock — ^that's  a  port 
on  the  Firth  doun  by  here ;  and  tho'  a'  the  warld  kens  him  to 
be  but  a  twa-leggit  creature,  wi'  a  goose's  head  and  a  hen's 
heart,  that  goes  about  on  the  quay  plaguing  folk  about  permits, 
and  oockits,  and  dockits,  and  a'  that  vexatious  trade,  yet  if  he 
lodge  an  information-— ou,  nae  doubt  a  man  in  magisterial  duty 
maun  attend  to  it,  and  ye  might  come  to  be  clapped  up  between 
four  wa's,  whilk  wad  be  ill-convenient  to  your  father's  a&irs.' 

'True,'  I  observed;  'yet  what  service  am  I  likely  to  render 
him  by  leaving  Qlasgow,  which,  it  is  probable,  wiQ  be  the 
principal  scene  of  Rtushleigh's  machinations,  and  committing 
myseU  to  the  doubtful  faith  of  a  man  of  whom  I  know  little 
but  that  he  fears  justice,  and  has  doubtless  good  reasons  for 
doing  so;  and  that  for  some  secret^  and  probably  dangerous, 
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purpose  he  is  in  dose  league  and  alliance  with  the  very  peraon 
who  IB  like  to  be  the  author  of  our  ruin  1 ' 

'  Ah !  but  ye  Judge  Rob  hardlj/  said  the  Bailie — 'ye  judge 
him  hardly,  puir  chield ;  and  the  taruth  is,  that  ye  ken  naething 
about  our  hill  country,  or  Hielands^  aa  we  ca'  them.  They  aie 
clean  anither  set  frae  the  like  o'  huz ;  there's  nae  bailie  courts 
amang  them;  nae  magistrates  that  dinna  bear  the  sword  in 
yain,  like  the  worthy  deacon  that's  awa',  and,  I  may  say't^  like 
mysell  and  other  present  magistrates  in  this  dty.  But  it's  just 
the  laird's  command  and  the  loon  maun  loup ;  and  the  never 
another  law  hae  they  but  the  length  o'  their  dirks :  the  broad- 
sword's pursuer,  or  plaintiff,  as  you  Englishers  ca'  it^  and  the 
target  is  defender ;  the  stoutest  head  bears  langest  out — and 
there's  a  Hieland  plea  for  ye.' 

Owen  groaned  deeply ;  and  I  allow  that  the  description  did 
not  greatly  increase  my  desire  to  trust  myself  in  a  country  ao 
lawless  as  he  described  these  Scottish  mountains. 

'Now,  sir,'  said  Jarvie,  'we  speak  little  o'  thae  things, 
because  they  are  familiar  to  oursells ;  and  where's  the  use  o' 
vilifying  ane's  country,  and  bringing  a  discredit  on  ane's  kin, 
before  Southrons  and  strangers)  It's  an  ill  bird  that  files  its 
ain  nest.' 

'Well,  sir,  but  as  it  is  no  impertinent  curiosity  of  mine, 
but  real  necessity,  that  obliges  me  to  make  these  inquiries,  I 
hope  you  will  not  be  offended  at  my  pressing  for  a  little  farther 
information.  I  have  to  deal,  on  my  father's  account,  with 
several  gentlemen  of  these  wild  countries,  and  I  must  trust 
your  good  sense  and  experience  for  the  requisite  lights  upon 
the  subject' 

This  little  morsel  of  flattery  was  not  thrown  out  in  vain. 

'  Experience ! '  said  the  Beulie,  '  I  hae  had  experience,  nae 
doubt^  and  I  hae  made  some  calculations.  Ay,  and  to  speak 
quietly  amang  oursells,  I  hae  made  some  perquisitions  through 
Andrew  Wylie,  my  auld  derk ;  he's  wi'  MacYittie  and  Co.  now, 
but  he  whiles  drinks  a  gill  on  the  Saturday  afternoons  wi'  his 
auld  master.  And  since  ye  say  ye  are  willing  to  be  guided  by 
the  Glasgow  weaver-body's  advice,  I  am  no  the  man  that  will 
refuse  it  to  the  son  of  an  auld  correspondent,  and  my  father 
the  deacon  was  nane  sic  afore  me.  I  have  whiles  thought 
o'  letthig  my  lights  bum  before  tJie  Duke  of  Aigyle  or  his 
brother  Lord  Hay — ^for  wherefore  should  they  be  hidden  under 
a  bushel  ? — ^but  IJie  like  o'  thae  grit  men  wadna  mind  the  like  o' 
me,  a  puir  wabeter-body ;  they  think  mair  o'  wha  says  a  thing 
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than  o'  what  the  thing  is  that^8  said.  The  mair's  the  pity — 
mair'8  the  pity.  Not  that  I  wad  speak  ony  ill  of  this  Mao- 
Gallnm  More.  "  Curse  not  the  rich  in  your  bedchamber/*  saith 
the  son  of  Siraoh,  for  a  bird  of  the  air  shall  carry  the  clatter, 
and  pint-fltoups  hae  lang  lugs.' 

I  interrupted  these  prolegomena,  in  which  Mr.  Jarvie  was 
apt  to  be  somewhat  di£^ise,  by  praying  him  to  rely  upon  Mr. 
(hren  and  myself  as  perfectly  secret  and  safe  confidants. 

' It's  no  for  that,'  he  replied,  'for  I  fear  nae  man ;  what  for 
sold  III  speak  nae  treason.  Only  thae  Hielandmen  hae  lang 
grips,  and  I  whiles  gang  a  wee  bit  up  the  glens  to  see  some 
auld  kinsfolks,  and  I  wadna  willingly  be  in  bad  blude  wi'  ony 
o'  their  dans.  Howsumever,  to  proceed — Ye  maun  under^ 
stand  I  found  my  remarks  on  figures,  whilk,  as  Mr.  Owen 
here  weel  kens,  is  the  only  true  demonstrable  root  of  human 
knowledge.' 

Owen  readily  assented  to  a  proposition  so  much  in  his  own 
way,  and  our  orator  proceeded. 

'  These  Hielands  of  ours,  as  we  ca'  them,  gentlemen,  are  but 
a  wild  kind  of  warld  by  themsells,  full  of  heights  and  howes, 
woods,  caverns,  lochs,  rivers,  and  mountains  that  it  wad  tire 
the  very  deevil's  wings  to  flee  to  the  tap  o'  them.  And  in  this 
country,  and  in  the  Isles,  whilk  are  little  better,  or,  to  speak 
the  truth,  rather  waur  than  the  mainland,  there  are  about  twa 
hunder  and  thirty  parochines,  including  the  Orkneys,  where, 
whether  they  speak  Gaelic  or  no,  I  wotna,  but  they  are  an 
uncivilised  people.  Now,  sirs,  I  sail  baud  ilk  parochine  at  the 
moderate  estimate  of  eight  hunder  examinable  persons,  deduct- 
ing children  under  nine  years  of  age,  and  then  adding  one-fifth 
to  stand  for  bairns  of  nine  years  auld  and  under,  the  whole 
population  will  reach  to  the  sum  of — ^let  us  add  one-fifth  to 

800  to  be  the  multiplier,  and  230  being  the  multiplicand * 

'The  product^'  said  Mr.  Owen,  who  entered  delightedly 
into  these  statistics  of  Mr.  JarWe,  'will  be  230,000.' 

'Rights  sir — ^perfectly  right;  and  the  military  array  of 
this  Hieland  country,  were  a'  the  men-folk  between  aughteen 
and  fifty-six  brought  out  that  could  bear  arms,  couldna  come 
weel  short  of  fifty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  men.  Now, 
sir,  it's  a  sad  and  awfu'  truth  that  there  is  neither  wark,  nor 
the  very  fashion  nor  appearance  of  wark,  for  the  tae  half  of 
thae  puir  creatures ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  agriculture,  the 
pasturage,  the  fisheries,  and  every  species  of  honest  industry 
about  the  country,  cannot  employ  the  one  moiety  of  the 

IV  i6 
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population,  let  them  yrork  as  lasily  as  they  like ;  and  thej  do 
woik  as  if  a  plough  or  a  spade  burnt  their  fingers.  Aweel, 
BUT,  this  moiety  of  unemployed  bodies,  amounting  to- 


'To  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  souls,'  said  Owen, 
'  being  the  half  of  the  above  product.' 

'Te  hae't,  Maister  Owen — ye  hae't;  whereof  there  may  be 
twenty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  able-bodied  gOliea  fit 
to  bear  anns,  and  that  do  bear  anns,  and  will  touoh  or  look 
at  nae  honest  means  of  livelihood  even  if  they  oould  get  it— 
which,  lack-a^y,  they  cannot' 

'But  is  it  possible^'  said  I,  'Mr.  Jarvie,  that  this  can  be  a 
)ust  picture  of  so  laige  a  portion  of  the  island  of  Britainf 

'Sir,  111  make  it  as  plain  as  Peter  Pasley's  pike-staff;  I 
will  allow  that  Uk  paroohine^  on  an  average,  employs  fifty 
ploughs,  whilk  is  a  great  proportion  in  sic  miserable  soil  as 
thae  creatures  hae  to  labour,  and  that  there  may  be  pasture 
enough  for  pleugh-horsee^  and  owsen,  and  f ortg^  or  fifty  cows ; 
now,  to  take  care  o'  the  ploughs  and  cattle^  we'se  allow 
seventy-five  families  of  six  lives  in  ilk  famUy,  and  we'se  add 
fifty  mair  to  make  even  numbeis,  and  ye  hae  five  hundred 
souls,  the  tae  half  o'  the  population,  employed  and  maintained 
in  a  sort  o'  fashion,  wi'  some  chance  of  sour-milk  and  orowdie; 
but  I  wad  be  glad  to  ken  what  the  other  five  hunderare  todof ' 

'In  the  name  of  Qodl'  said  I,  'what  do  they  do^  Mr. 
Jarvie  1    It  makes  me  shudder  to  think  of  their  situation.' 

' Sir,'  replied  the  Bailie,  'ye  wad  maybe  shudder  mair  if  ye 
were  living  near-hand  them.  For,  admitting  that  the  tae  half 
of  them  mav  make  some  little  thing  for  themsells  hcmestly  in 
the  Lowlands  by  shearing  in  harst,  droving,  hay-making,  and 
the  like ;  ye  hae  stQl  numy  hundreds  and  thousands  o'  lang- 
legged  Hieland  gillies  that  will  neither  work  nor  want,  aikl 
maun  gang  thig^ng  and  soming  about  on  their  acquaintance^ 
or  live  by  doing  the  laird's  bidding,  be't  right  or  be't  wrang. 
And  mair  espeoially  mony  hundreds  o'  th^  come  down  to 
the  borders  of  the  low  country,  where  there's  gear  to  grip^ 
and  live  by  stealings  reiving,  lifting  cows,  and  the  like 
depredations;  a  thing  deplorable  in  ony  Christian  countiy, 
the  mair  especially  tiiat  they  take  pride  in  it,  and  reckon 
driving  a  spreagh — ^whilk  is,  in  plain  Scotch,  st^Jing  a  herd  of 
nowt — a  gallant,  manly  action,  and  mair  befitting  of  pretty 
men,  as  sic  reivers  will  ca'  themsells,  than  to  win  a  day's  wage 
by  ony  honest  thrift.  And  the  lairds  are  as  bad  as  the  loons; 
for  if  they  dinna  bid  them  gae  reive  and  harry,  the  deil  a  bit 
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they  forbid  them,  and  they  shelter  them,  or  let  them  shelter 
themsells,  in  their  woods,  and  momitains,  and  strongholds, 
whenever  the  thing's  dune.  And  every  ane  o'  them  will 
maintain  as  mony  o'  his  ain  name,  or  lus  clan,  as  we  say,  as 
he  can  rap  and  rend  means  for,  or — whilk's  the  same  thing — as 
mony  as  can  in  ony  fashion,  fair  or  foul,  mainteen  themsells ; 
and  there  they  are  wi'  gun  and  pistol,  dirk  and  dourlach, 
ready  to  disturb  the  peace  o'  the  countiy  whenever  the  laird 
likes ;  and  that's  the  grievance  of  the  Hielands,  whilk  are,  and 
hae  been  for  this  thousand  years  bye-past^  a  bike  o'  the  maist 
lawless  unchristian  limmers  that  ever  disturbed  a  douce,  quiet^ 
Qod-fearing  neighbourhood  like  this  o'  ours  in  the  west  here/ 

'And  this  kinsman  of  yours,  and  friend  of  mine,  is  he  one  of 
those  great  proprietors  who  maintain  the  household  troops  you 
speak  of  r  I  inquired. 

'Na,  na,'  said  Bailie  Jarvie;  ^he's  nane  o'  your  great 
grandees  o'  chiefs,  as  they  ca'  lixemi,  neither;  though  he  is 
wed  bom,  and  lineally  descended  frae  auld  Glenstrae.  I  ken 
his  lineage :  indeed  he  is  a  near  kinsman,  and,  as  I  said,  of  gude 
gentle  Hieland  blude,  though  ye  may  think  wed  that  I  care 
little  about  that  nonsense ;  it's  a'  moonshine  in  water — ^waste 
threads  and  thrums,  as  we  say ;  but  I  could  show  ye  letters 
frae  his  father,  that  was  the  third  aff  Glenstrae,  to  my  father 
Deacon  Jarvie — peace  be  wi'  his  memory  I — ^beginning,  "  Dear 
Deacon,"  and  ending,  ''Your  loving  kinsman  to  command." 
They  are  amaist  a'  about  borrowed  siller,  sac  the  gude  deacon, 
that's  dead  and  gane,  keepit  them  as  docimients  and  evidents. 
He  was  a  carefu'  man.' 

But  if  he  is  not^'  I  resumed,  'one  of  their  chiefs  or  patriarchal 
leaders,  whom  I  have  heard  my  father  talk  of,  this  kinHman  of 
yours  has^  at  leasts  much  to  say  in  the  Highlands,  I  presume  f ' 

'Ye  may  say  that;  nae  name  better  kend  between  the 
Lennox  and  Breadalbane.  Bobin  was  anes  a  wed-doing,  pains- 
taking drover,  as  ye  wad  see  amang  ten  thousand.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  see  him  in  his  belted  plaid  and  brogues,  wi'  his 
taiget  at  his  back,  and  claymore  and  dirk  at  his  heit,  following 
a  hundred  Highland  stots,  and  a  dosen  o'  the  gillies,  as  rough 
and  ragged  as  the  beasts  they  drave.  And  he  was  baith  civil 
and  just  in  his  dealings,  and  if  he  thought  his  chapman  had 
made  a  hard  bargain  he  wad  gie  him  a  luck-penny  to  the  mends. 
I  hae  kend  him  gie  back  five  shiUings  out  o'  the  pund  sterling.' 

'  Twenty-five  per  cent,'  said  Owen,  'a  heavy  discount.' 

'  He  wad  gie  it  though,  sir,  as  I  tell  ye,  mair  especially  if 
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he  thought  the  buyer  was  a  puir  man,  and  oouldna  stand  by  a 
loas.  But  the  tunes  earn  hard,  and  Rob  was  yenturesome.  It 
wasna  my  f aut — ^it  wasna  my  f aut ;  he  oanna  wyte  me.  I  aye 
tauld  him  o't.  And  the  oroditora,  mair  especially  some  grit 
neighbours  o'  his,  grippit  to  his  liying  and  land ;  and  they  say 
his  wife  was  turned  out  o'  the  house  to  the  hillside,  and  aair 
misguided  to  the  boot.  Shamefu'  I  ahamefu' !  I  am  a  peaoefu' 
man  and  a  magistrate,  but  if  ony  ane  had  guided  sae  muckle 
as  my  servant  quean,  Mattie,  as  it's  like  they  guided  Bob's 
wife,  I  think  it  suld  hae  set  the  shabble  that  my  father  the 
deaoon  had  at  Bothwell  Brig  arwalking  again.  Weel,  Bob  cam 
hame,  and  fand  desolation,  Qod  pity  us  I  where  he  left  plenty ; 
he  looked  east,  west,  south,  north,  and  saw  neither  hauld  nor 
hope — neither  beild  nor  shelter;  sae  he  e'en  pu'd  the  bonnet 
ower  his  brow,  belted  the  broadsword  to  his  side,  took  to  the 
bracHside,  and  became  a  broken  man.' 

The  voice  of  the  good  citizen  was  broken  by  his  contending 
feelings.  He  obviously,  while  he  professed  to  contemn  the 
pedigree  of  his  Highland  kinsman,  attached  a  secret  feeling  of 
consequence  to  the  connexion,  and  he  spoke  of  his  friend  in  his 
prosperity  with  an  overflow  of  affection  which  deepened  his  sym- 
pathy for  his  misfortunes  and  his  regret  for  their  consequences. 

*  Thus  tempted,  and  urged  by  despair,'  said  I,  seeing  Mr. 
Jarvie  did  not  proceed  in  his  narrative,  *  I  suppose  your  kins- 
man became  one  of  those  depredators  you  have  described  to  us  I ' 

'  No  sae  bad  as  that,'  said  the  Glaswegian — *  no  a'thegither 
and  outright  sae  bad  as  that ;  but  he  becune  a  levier  of  black- 
mail, wider  and  farther  than  ever  it  was  raised  in  our  day,  a' 
through  the  Lennox  and  Menteith,  and  up  to  the  gates  o'  Stii^ 
ling  Castle.' 

'  Black-mail  f    I  do  not  understand  the  phrase,'  I  remarked. 

'Ou,  ye  see,  Rob  soon  gathered  an  unco  band  o'  blue- 
bonnets  at  his  back,  for  he  comes  o'  a  rough  name  when  he's 
kent  by  his  ain,  and  a  name  that's  held  its  ain  for  mony  a 
lang  year,  baith  again  king  and  parliament,  and  kirk  too  for 
aught  I  ken — an  auld  and  honourable  name,  for  as  sair  as  it 
has  been  woiried  and  hadden  down  and  oppressed.  My  mother 
was  a  MacOregor,  I  carena  wha  kens  it.  And  sae  Rob  had 
soon  a  gallant  band ;  and  as  it  grieved  him,  he  said,  to  see  sic 
"hership,"  and  waste,  and  depredation  to  the  south  o'  the  Hieland 
line,  why,  if  ony  heritor  or  fanner  wad  pay  him  four  punds 
Scots  out  of  each  hundred  punds  of  valued  rent,  whilk  was 
doubtless  a  moderate  consideration,  Rob  engaged  to  keep  them 
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Bcaithless;  let  them  send  to  him  if  they  lost  sae  muckle  as  a 
single  doot  by  thieving,  and  Bob  engaged  to  get  them  again, 
or  pay  the  yalue ;  and  he  aye  keepit  Ma  word — I  canna  deny 
but  he  keepit  his  word — ^a'  men  allow  Bob  keeps  his  word.' 

'This  is  a  very  singular  contract  of  assurance/  said  Mr. 
Owen. 

'  It's  clean  again  our  statute  law,  that  must  be  owned/  said 
Janrie—' clean  again  law,  the  levying  and  the  paying  black- 
mail are  baith  punishable ;  but  if  the  law  canna  protect  my 
bam  and  byre,  what  for  suld  I  no  engage  wi'  a  Hieland  gentle- 
num  that  can )  answer  me  that.' 

'But^'  said  I,  'Mr.  Jarvie,  is  this  contract  of  black-mail,  as 
you  call  it,  completely  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  or 
farmer  who  pays  the  insurance  f  or  what  usually  happens  in 
case  any  one  refuses  payment  of  this  tribute  1 ' 

'  Aha,  lad ! '  said  the  Bailie,  laughing  and  putting  his  finger 
to  his  nose,  'ye  think  ye  hae  me  there.  Troth,  I  wad  advise 
ony  friends  o'  mine  to  gree  wi'  Bob ;  for,  watch  as  they  like^ 
and  do  what  they  like,  they  are  sair  apt  to  be  harried  when 
the  lang  nights  come  pn.  Some  o'  the  Grahame  and  Cohoon 
gentry  stood  out ;  but  what  then  1  they  lost  their  haill  stock 
the  first  winter ;  sae  maist  folks  now  think  it  best  to  come  into 
Bob's  terms.  He's  easy  wi'  a'  body  that  will  be  easy  wi'  him ; 
but  if  ye  thraw  him  ye  had  better  thraw  the  deevil.' 

'And  by  his  exploits  in  these  vocations,'  I  continued,  'I 
suppose  he  has  rendered  himself  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the 
coimtryJ' 

'Amenable)  ye  may  say  that;  his  craig  wad  ken  the 
weight  o'  his  hurdies  if  they  could  get  baud  o'  Bob.  But  he 
has  gude  friends  amang  the  giit  folks ;  and  I  could  tell  ye  o' 
ae  grit  family  that  keeps  him  up  as  far  as  they  decently  can, 
to  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  another.  And  then  he's  sic  an 
auld-farran  lang-headed  chield  as  never  took  up  the  trade  o' 
cateran  in  our  time:  mony  a  daft  reik  he  has  played,  mair 
than  wad  fill  a  book,  and  a  queer  ane  it  wad  be,  as  gude  as 
Bobin  Hood  or  William  Wallace — a'  f u'  o'  venturesome  deeds 
and  escapes,  sic  as  folk  tell  ower  at  a  winter-ingle  in  the  daft 
days.  It's  a  queer  thing  o'  me,  gentlemen,  that  am  a  man  o' 
peace  mysell,  and  a  peacefu'  man's  son,  for  the  deacon  my 
father  quarrelled  wi'  nane  out  o'  the  town-council — it's  a  queer 
thing,  I  say,  but  I  think  the  Hieland  blude  o'  me  warms  at 
thae  daft  tales,  and  whiles  I  like  better  to  hear  them  than  a 
word  o'  profit^  Gude  forgie  me  I    But  they  are  vanities — sinf u' 
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Taoities;  and,  moreoyer,  again  the  statute  law — again  tlie 
statute  and  gospel  law.' 

I  now  followed  up  my  investigation  by  inquiring  what 
means  of  influence  this  Mr.  Robert  Campbell  oould  possibly 
possess  over  my  affidrs  or  those  of  my  father. 

<  Why,  ye  are  to  understand,'  said  Mr.  Jarvie,  in  a  yery  sub- 
dued tone — 'I  n>eak  amang  Mends,  and  under  the  rose — ye 
are  to  understand  that  the  Hielands  hae  been  keepit  quiet  sinoe 
the  year  aughty-nine^  that  was  Killiecrankie  year.  But  how 
hae  they  been  keepit  quiet,  think  ye  t  By  sUler,  Mr.  Owen ; 
by  mller,  Mr.  Osbaldistone.  King  w  illiam  caused  Breadalbane 
distribute  twenty  thousand  gude  punds  sterling  amang  them, 
and  it's  said  the  auld  Hieland  Earl  keepit  a  lang  lug  o't  in 
his  ain  sporran.  And  then  Queen  Anne,  that's  dead,  gae  the 
chiefs  bits  o'  pensions,  sae  they  had  wherewith  to  support  their 
gillies  and  caterans  tiiat  wok  nae  wark,  as  I  said  aiore ;  and 
they  lay  by  quiet  enough,  saying  some  sprea^^erie  on  the  Low- 
lands, whilk  is  their  use  and  wont,  and  some  cutting  o'  thrapples 
amang  themsells^  that  nae  ciyilised  body  kens  or  cares  ony  thing 
anent.  Weel,  but  there's  a  new  warld  come  up  wi'  this  King 
Qeoige — I  say,  God  bless  him,  for  ane  1 — ^there's  neither  like  to 
be  siller  nor  pensions  gaun  amang  them;  they  haena  the  means 
o'  mainteening  the  ohms  that  eat  them  up,  as  ye  may  guess  frae 
what  I  said  before;  their  credit's  gane  in  the  Lowlands;  and  a 
man  that  can  whistle  ye  up  a  thousand  or  feifteen  hundred 
linking  lads  to  do  his  wiU  wad  hardly  get  fifty  punds  on  his 
band  at  the  Gross  o'  Glasgow.  This  canna  stand  lang;  there 
will  be  an  outbreak  for  the  Stuarts — there  wiU  be  an  outbreak ; 
they  will  coma  down  on  the  Low  Gountxy  like  a  flood,  as  they 
did  in  the  waelu'  ware  o'  Montrose,  and  that  will  be  seen  and 
heard  tell  o'  ere  a  twalmonth  gangs  round.' 

'Yet  still,'  I  said,  'I  do  not  see  how  this  concerns  Mr. 
Campbell,  much  less  my  father's  afifiurs.' 

'Rob  can  leyy  fiye  hundred  men,  sir,  and  therefore  war  suld 
concern  him  as  muokle  as  maist  folk,'  replied  the  Bailie ;  '  for 
it  is  a  faculty  that  is  far  less  profitable  in  time  o'  peace.  Then, 
to  tell  ye  the  truth,  I  doubt  he  has  been  the  prime  agent  be- 
tween some  o'  our  Hieland  chiefs  and  the  gentlemen  in  the 
north  o'  England.  We  a'  heard  o'  the  public  money  that  was 
taen  frae  the  chield  Morris  somewhere  about  the  fit  o'  Cheyiot 
by  Rob  and  ane  o'  the  Osbaldistone  lads ;  and,  to  tell  ye  the 
truth,  word  gaed  that  it  was  yoursell,  Mr.  Francis,  and  sorry 
was  I  that  your  father's  son  suld  hae  taen  to  sic  practices.     Na, 
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?e  needna  say  a  word  about  it»  I  see  wed  I  was  mistaen ;  but 
wad  believe  ony  thing  o'  a  stage-player,  whilk  I  oonduded  ye 
to  be.  But  now  I  doubtna  it  has  been  Rashleigh  himsell,  or 
some  other  o'  your  oousms;  they  area'  tarred  wi'tiie  same  stick 
— ^rank  Jacobites  and  PapisUh— and  wad  think  the  govemment 
sQler  and  goyemment  papers  lawfu'  prise.  And  Uie  creature 
Morris  is  sic  a  cowardly  caitiff  that  to  this  hour  he  dauma  say 
that  it  was  Rob  took  the  portmanteau  afif  him;  and  troth  he's 
rights  for  your  custom-house  and  excise  cattle  are  ill  liket  on  a' 
sides,  and  Rob  might  get  a  back-handed  lick  at  him  before  the 
Board,  as  they  ca't,  could  help  him.' 

'IJiave  longsuspectedthiSyMr.  Jarvie,'saidl,  'and  perfectly 
agree  with  you;  but  as  to  my  father's  afibirs ^ 

'Suspected  it)  it's  certain — ^it's  certain;  I  ken  them  that 
saw  some  of  the  papers  that  were  taen  aff  Morris,  if  s  needless 
to  say  where.    But  to  your  father's  affiiirs.    Ye  maun  think  j 

that  in  thae  twenty  years  bye-gane  some  o'  the  Hieland  lairds        ^ 
and  chiefs  hae  come  to  some  sma'  sense  o'  their  ain  interest. 
Your  father  and  others  hae  bought  the  woods  of  Glen  Disseries,  .  t .  s^ 

Qlen  Kissoch,  Tober-narEippoch,  and  mony  mair  besides,  and  i' 
your  father's  house  has  granted  large  biUs  in  payment ;  and  as 
the  credit  o'  Osbaldistone  and  Tresham  was  gude — ^for  111  say 
before  Mr.  Owen's  face,  as  I  wad  behind  his  back,  that»  bating 
misfortunes  o'  the  Lord's  sending^  nae  men  could  be  mair 
honourable  in  business — ^the  Hieland  gentlemen,  holders  o'  thae 
bills,  hae  found  credit  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh — I  might 
amaist  say  in  Glasgow  whoUy,  for  it's  little  the  pridefu'  Edin- 
burgh folk  do  in  rad  business — ^for  all,  or  the  greater  part  of, 
the  contents  o' thae  bUls.    So  that Aha!  d'ye  see  me  now  1' 

I  confessed  I  could  not  quite  follow  his  drift 

'Why,'  said  he,  'if  these  bills  are  not  paid,  the  Glasgow 
merchant  comes  on  the  EEieland  lairds,  whae  hae  deU  a  boddle 
o'  sUler,  and  will  like  ill  to  spew  up  what  is  item  a'  spent. 
They  iHU  turn  desperate,  five  hundred  will  rise  that  might 
hae  sitten  at  hame,  the  deil  will  gae  ower  Jock  Wabster,  and  the  , 
stopping  of  your  Other's  house  will  hasten  the  outbr^ik  that's 
been  sae  lai^  biding  us.' 

'  You  think,  then,'  said  I,  surprised  at  this  singular  view  of 
the  case,  '  that  Rashleigh  OsbalcQstone  has  done  this  injury  to 
my  father  merely  to  accelerate  a  rising  in  the  Highlands,  by 
distressing  the  gentlemen  to  whom  these  bills  were  originally 
grantedl' 

'Doubtless — doubtless;  it  has  been  one  main  reason,  Mr. 
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Osbaldicrtone.  I  doabtna  but  urbat  the  ready  money  he  canied 
off  wi'  him  might  be  another.  But  that  makes  oomparatrvely 
but  a  8ma'  part  o'  your  father's  loss,  though  it  might  make  the 
maist  part  o'  Rashleigh's  direct  gain.  The  assets  he  carried 
off  are  of  uae  mair  use  to  him  than  if  he  were  to  light  his  pipe 
wi'  th^n.  He  tried  if  MaoYittie  and  Ca  wad  gie  him  siller  on 
them,  that  I  ken  by  Andro  Wylie ;  but  they  were  ower  auld 
cats  to  draw  that  strae  afore  them :  they  keepit  aff  and  gae  £air 
words.  Bashleigh  Osbaldistone  is  better  kend  thim  trusted  in 
Glasgow,  for  he  was  here  about  some  Jaoobitical  papi&tical  tix>k- 
ing  in  seyenteen  hundred  and  seyen,  and  left  debt  ahint  him. 
Na,  na,  he  canna  pit  aff  the  paper  here;  folk  will  misdoubt  him 
how  he  came  by  it.  Na,  na,  hell  hae  the  stuff  safe  at  some  o' 
their  haulds  in  the  Hielands,  and  I  daur  say  my  cousin  Rob 
could  get  at  it  gin  he  liked.' 

'  But  would  he  be  disposed  to  serye  us  in  this  pinch,  Mr. 
Jarvief  said  I.  'You  haye  described  him  as  an  agent  of  the 
Jacobite  party,  and  deeply  connected  in  their  intrigues ;  will  he 
be  disposed  for  my  sake,  or,  if  you  please,  for  the  s^e  of  justioe, 
to  make  an  act  of  restitution  whidi,  supposing  it  in  his  power, 
wouldf  according  to  your  yiew  of  the  case,  materially  interfere 
with  tlieir  plans  1 ' 

'I  canna  preceesely  speak  to  that:  the  grandees  among 
them  are  doubtfu'  o'  Bob,  and  he's  doubtfu'  o'  them ;  and  he's 
been  wed  friended  wi'  the  Axgyle  fiunily,  wha  stand  for  the 
present  model  of  goyemment.  If  he  was  freed  o'  his  homings 
and  captions,  he  wad  rather  be  on  Argyle's  side  than  he  wad 
be  on  Breadalbane's,  for  there's  auld  ill-wiU  between  the  Bread- 
albane  family  and  bis  kin  and  name.  The  truth  is,  that  Bob 
is  for  his  ain  hand^  as  Henry  Wynd  f ought :  *  he'll  take  the 
side  that  suits  him  best ;  if  the  deil  was  laird,  Bob  wad  be  for 
being  tenant,  and  ye  canna  blame  him,  puir  fallow,  considering 
his  circumstances.  But  there's  ae  thing  sair  again  ye:  Bob 
has  a  grey  mear  in  his  stable  at  hame.' 

'A  grey  mare ! '  said  I.     '  What  is  that  to  the  purpose f ' 

'The  wife,  man — the  wife,  an  awfu'  wife  she  is.  She 
downa  bide  the  sight  o'  a  kiadly  Scot,  if  he  come  frae  the  Low- 
lands, far  less  of  an  Inglisher,  and  shell  be  keen  for  a'  that 
can  set  up  King  James  and  ding  down  King  George.' 

'It  is  yery  singular,'  I  replied,  'that  the  mercantile  trans- 
iK^tions  of  London  citizens  should  become  inyolyed  with 
reyolutions  and  rebellions.' 

,*S«e  To  light  UkeHeDzyW/ncl.    Notea 
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'Not  at  a',  man — ^not  at  aV  returned  Mr.  Jarvie,  'that's  a' 
your  silly  prejudications.  I  read  whiles  in  the  lang  dark 
nights,  and  I  hae  read  in  Baker's  Ghronide  that  the  merchants 
o'  London  could  gar  the  Bank  of  Grenoa  break  their  promise 
to  advance  a  mighty  sum  to  the  King  of  Spain,  whereby  the 
sailing  of  the  Grand  Spanish  Arxnada  was  put  aff  for  a  haill 
year.     What  think  you  of  that,  sir  Y ' 

*  That  the  merchants  did  their  country  golden  service,  which 
ought  to  be  honourably  remembered  in  our  histories.' 

*  I  think  sae  too ;  and  they  wad  do  wed,  and  deserve  weel 
baith  o'  the  state  and  o'  humanity,  that  wad  save  three  or 
four  honest  Hieland  gentlemen  frae  louping  heads  ower  heels 
into  destruction,  wi'  a'  their  puir  sackless  followers,  just 
because  they  canna  pay  back  the  siller  they  had  reason  to 
count  upon  as  their  ain,  and  save  your  father's  credit,  and 
my  ain  gude  siller  that  Osbaldistone  and  Tresham  awes  me 
into  the  bargain.  I  say,  if  ane  could  manage  a'  this,  I  think  it 
suld  be  done  and  said  imto  him,  even  if  he  were  a  puir  ca'- 
the-shuttle  body,  as  unto  one  whom  the  king  delighteth  to 
honoiur.' 

'  I  cannot  pretend  to  estimate  the  extent  of  public  gratitude,' 
I  replied ;  '  but  our  own  thankfulness,  Mr.  Jarvie,  would  be 
commensurate  with  the  extent  of  the  obligation.' 

'  Which,'  added  Mr.  Owen,  *  we  would  endeavour  to  balance 
with  a  j9er  contra  the  instant  our  Mr.  Osbaldistone  returns  from 
Holland.' 

'I  doubtna — I  doubtna;  he  is  a  very  worthy  gentleman, 
and  a  sponsible,  and  wi'  some  o'  my  lights  might  do  muckle  busi- 
ness in  Scotland.  Weel,  sir,  if  these  assets  could  be  redeemed 
out  o'  the  hands  o'  the  Philistines,  they  are  gude  paper :  they 
are  the  right  stuff  when  they  are  in  the  right  hands,  and  that's 
yours,  Mr.  Owen.  And  I'se  find  ye  three  men  in  Glasgow,  for 
as  little  as  ye  may  think  o'  us,  Mr.  Owen — ^that's  Sandie 
Steenson  in  the  Trade's  Land,  and  John  Pirie  in  Candle  Riggs, 
and  another,  that  sail  be  nameless  at  this  present,  sail  advance 
what  soums  are  sufiBicient  to  secure  the  credit  of  yomr  house, 
and  seek  nae  better  security.' 

Owen's  eyes  sparkled  at  this  prospect  of  extrication;  but 
his  countenance  instantly  fell  on  recollecting  how  improbable 
it  was  that  the  recovery  of  the  assets,  as  he  technically  called 
them,  should  be  succes^ully  achieved. 

'  Dinna  despair,  sir — dinna  despair,'  said  Mr.  Jarvie ;  '  I  hae 
taen  sae  muckle  concern  wi'  your  affiurs  already  that  it  maun  e'en 
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be  ower  shoon  ower  boots  wi'  me  now.  I  am  just  like  my 
father  the  deaooQ — upraise  be  vi'  him ! — ^I  oamia  meddle  wi'  a 
friend's  business  but  I  aye  end  wi'  making  it  my  ain.  Sae  HI 
e'en  pit  on  my  boots  the  tnom  and  be  jogging  ower  Drymen 
Muir  wi'  Mr.  Frank  here ;  and  if  I  canna  m^  Bob  hear  reason, 
and  his  wife  too^  I  dinna  ken  wha  can.  I  hae  been  a*  kind 
£reend  to  them  afore  now,  to  say  naething  o'  ower-looking  him 
last  nighty  when  naming  his  name  wad  hae  oost  him  his  life. 
Ill  be  hearing  o'  this  in  the  oounoil  maybe  frae  Bailie  Grahame 
and  MacYittie  and  some  o'  them.  They  hae  coost  up  my 
kindred  to  Bob  to  me  already,  set  up  their  nashgabs!  I 
tauld  them  I  wad  vindicate  nae  man's  faults;  but  set  apart 
what  he  had  done  again  the  law  o'  the  country,  and  the  herahip 
o'  the  Lennox,  and  the  misfortune  o'  some  folk  losing  life  by  him, 
he  was  an  honester  man  than  stude  on  ony  o'  tiieir  shanks. 
And  what  for  suld  I  mind  their  olaverst  If  Bob  is  an  outlaw, 
to  himsell  be  it  said,  there  is  nae  laws  now  about  reset  of 
interoommuned  persons,  as  there  was  in  the  ill  times  o'  the  last 
Stuarts.  I  trow  I  hae  a  Scotch  tongue  in  my  head ;  if  they 
speak,  I'se  answer.' 

It  was  with  great  pleasure  that  I  saw  the  Bailie  gradually 
surmount  the  barriers  of  caution,  imder  the  united  influence  oi 
public  spirit  and  good-natured  interest  in  our  afifiurs,  together 
with  his  natural  wish  to  avoid  loss  and  acquire  gain,  and  not  a 
little  harmless  vanity.  Through  the  combined  operation  of 
these  motives  he  at  length  arrived  at  the  doughty  resolution  of 
taking  the  field  in  person,  to  aid  in  the  recovery  of  my  father's 
property.  His  whole  information  led  me  to  believe  t^t,  if  the 
papers  were  in  possession  of  this  Highland  adventurer,  it  might 
be  possible  to  induce  him  to  surrender  what  he  could  not  keep 
with  any  prospect  of  personal  advantage ;  and  I  was  conscious 
that  the  presence  of  his  kinsman  was  likely  to  have  con- 
siderable weight  with  him.  I  therefore  cheerfully  acquiesced 
in  Mr.  Jarvie's  proposal  that  we  should  set  out  early  next 
morning. 

That  honest  gentleman  was  indeed  as  vivacious  and  alert  in 
preparing  to  cany  his  purpose  into  execution  as  he  had  been 
slow  and  cautious  in  forming  it.  He  roared  to  Mattie  to  'air 
his  trot-cosey,  to  have  his  jack-boots  greased  and  set  before  the 
kitchen  fire  all  night,  and  to  see  that  his  beast  be  corned,  and 
a'  his  riding  gear  in  order.'  Having  agreed  to  meet  him  at  five 
o'clock  next  morning,  and  having  settled  that  Owen,  whose 
presence  could  be  of  no  use  to  us  upon  this  expedition,  should 
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h)  await  oar  return  at  Olasgow,  we  took  a  kind  farewell  of  this 

ki  unexpectedly  sealous  friend.    I  installed  Owen  in  an  apartment 

Sk!  in  my  lodgings  contiguous  to  my  own,  and^  giving  orders  to 

^  Andrew  Fairservice  to  attend  me  next  morning  at  the  hour 

m  appointed,  I  retired  to  rest  with  better  hopes  than  it  had  lately 

111  been  my  fortune  to  entertain. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

Far  as  the  eye  ooold  reach  no  tree  was  seen, 
Euth,  dad  in  msBet,  soom'd  the  lively  green  ; 
No  birds,  except  as  birds  of  passage,  flew ; 
No  bee  was  heard  to  hmn,  no  dove  to  coo ; 
No  streams,  as  amber  smooth,  as  amber  dear, 
Were  seen  to  glide,  or  heard  to  warble  here. 

hn^phfc\f  of  FamfimA. 

It  wa8  in  the  bracing  atanosphere  of  a  harvest  morning  that  I 
met  by  appointment  Fairservioe,  with  the  horses,  at  the  door  of 
Mr.  Jarvie's  house,  whidi  was  but  little  spaoe  distant  from 
Mrs.  Flytei^s  hotel.  The  first  matter  which  caught  mj  atten- 
tion was  that,  whatever  were  the  deficiencies  of  the  pony  which 
Mr.  Fairservioe's  legal  adviser,  deik  Touthope,  generously 
bestowed  upon  him  in  exchange  for  Thomcliffs  mare,  he  had 
contrived  to  part  with  it  and  procure  in  its  stead  an  animal 
with  so  curious  and  complete  a  lameness  that  it  seemed  only 
to  make  use  of  three  legs  for  the  purpose  of  progression,  while 
the  fourth  appeared  as  if  meant  to  be  flouriwed  in  the  air  bj 
way  of  accompaniment.  *  What  do  you  mean  by  bringing  su<^ 
a  creature  as  that  here,  sir?  and  where  is  the  pony  you  rode 
to  Glasgow  upon?'  were  my  very  natural  and  impatient 
inquiries. 

'I  sell't  it^  sir.  It  was  a  slink  beast^  and  wad  hae  eaten  its 
head  afi^  standing  at  Luckie  Flyter's  at  livery.  And  I  hae 
bought  this  on  your  honour's  account.  It's  a  grand  bargain, 
cost  but  a  pund  sterling  the  foot ;  that's  four  a'thegither.  The 
stringhalt  will  gae  aff  when  it's  gaen  a  mile ;  it's  a  wed-kend 
ganger;  they  ca'  it  Souple  Tam.' 

<0n  my  soul,  sur!'  said  I,  'you  will  never  rest  till  my 
supple-jack  and  your  shoulders  become  acquainted.  If  you  do 
not  go  instantly  and  procure  the  other  brute  you  shaU  pay  the 
penalty  of  your  ingenuity.' 

Andrew,  notwithstanding  my  threats,  continued  to  battle 
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the  point,  aa  he  said  it  would  oost  him  a  guinea  of  rue-bargain 
to  the  man  who  had  bought  his  pony  bclore  he  could  get  it 
back  again.  Like  a  true  Englishman,  though  sensible  I  was 
duped  by  the  lascal,  I  was  about  to  pay  hui  exaction  rather 
than  lose  time,  when  forth  sallied  Mr.  Jarvie,  cloaked,  mantled, 
hooded,  and  booted  as  if  for  a  Siberian  winter,  while  two 
apprentices,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Mattie,  led  forth 
the  decent  ambling  steed  which  had  the  honour  on  such 
occasions  to  support  the  person  of  the  Glasgow  magistrate. 
Ere  he  'dombe  to  the  saddle,'  an  expression  more  descriptive 
of  the  Bailie's  mode  of  mounting  than  that  of  the  knighte- 
errant  to  whom  Spenser  applies  it,  he  inquired  the  cause  of  the 
dispute  betwixt  my  servant  and  me.  Having  learned  the 
nature  of  honest  Andrew's  manoeuvre,  he  instantly  cut  short  all 
debate  by  pronouncing  that,  if  Fairservice  did  not  forthwith 
return  the  three-le^ed  palfrey  and  produce  the  more  useful 
quadruped  which  he  had  discarded,  he  would  send  him  to 
prison  and  amerce  him  in  half  his  wages.  *  Mr.  Osbaldistone,' 
said  he,  'contracted  for  the  service  of  both  your  horse  and  you, 
twa  brutes  at  ance,  ye  unconscionable  rascal  I  But  I'se  look 
weel  after  you  during  this  journey.' 

'  It  will  be  nonsense  fining  me,'  said  Andrew,  doughtOy, '  that 
hasna  a  grey  groat  to  pay  a  fine  wi' ;  it's  ill  taking  the  breeks 
aff  a  Hielandman.' 

*  If  ye  hae  nae  purse  to  fine,  ye  hae  flesh  to  pine,'  replied 
the  BaUie,  'and  I  will  look  weel  to  ye  getting  your  deserts  the 
tae  way  or  the  tither.' 

To  the  commands  of  Mr.  Jarvie,  therefore,  Andrew  was 
compelled  to  submit,  only  muttering  between  his  teeth,  '  Ower 
mony  maisters — ower  mony  maisters,  as  the  paddock  said  to 
the  harrow,  when  every  tooth  gae  her  a  tig.' 

Apparently  he  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  Supple 
Tarn,  and  recovering  possession  of  his  former  Bucephalus,  for  he 
accomplished  the  exchange  without  being  many  minutes  absent ; 
nor  did  I  hear  further  of  his  having  paid  any  smart-money  for 
breach  of  bargain. 

We  now  set  forward,  but  had  not  reached  the  top  of  the 
street  in  which  Mr.  Jarvie  dwelt  when  a  loud  hallooing  and 
breathless  call  of  'Stop,  stop!'  was  heard  behind  us.  We 
stopped  accordingly,  and  were  overtaken  by  Mr.  Jarvie's  two 
lads,  who  bore  two  parting  tokens  of  Mattie's  care  for  her 
master.  The  first  was  conveyed  in  the  form  of  a  volimiinous 
silk  handkerchief,  like  the  mainsail  of  one  of  his  own  West- 
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Indiamen,  whioh  Mra.  Mattie  particularly  denied  he  would 
put  about  his  neok,  and  which,  &ub  entreated,  he  added  to  hk 
other  integument!.  The  second  youngster  brou^t  only  a 
yerbal  charge  (I  thou^^t  I  saw  the  rogue  disposed  to  laugh  as  he 
delivered  it)  on  the  part  of  the  housekeeper,  that  her  master 
would  take  care  of  the  waters.  'Pooh!  pooh!  silly  hussy/ 
answered  Mr.  Jarvie;  but  added,  turning  to  me^  'it  shows  a 
kind  heart  though — ^it  shows  a  kind  heart  in  sae  young  a  quean. 
Mattie's  a  oaref u'  lass.'  So  epeaking,  he  pricked  the  mdes  of  his 
palfrey,  and  we  left  the  town  without  farther  interruptioa. 

While  we  paced  easily  f orwardt  lay  a  road  which  conducted 
us  north-eastward  from  the  town,  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
estimate  and  admire  the  good  qualities  of  my  new  friend. 
Although,  like  my  father,  he  considered  commercial  tnmsaotiana 
the  most  important  objects  of  human  life,  he  was  not  wedded 
to  them  so  as  to  undervalue  more  general  knowledge.  On  the 
oontraiy,  with  much  oddity  and  vulgarity  of  manner,  with  a 
vanity  which  he  made  much  more  ridiculous  by  dit^giiising  it 
now  and  then  under  a  thin  veil  of  humility,  and  devoid  as  he 
was  of  all  the  advantages  of  a  learned  educaticm,  Mr.  Jarvie's 
conversation  showed  tokens  of  a  shrewd,  observing,  Uberal,  and, 
to  the  extent  of  its  opportunities,  a  wdl-improved  mind.  He 
was  a  good  local  antiquary,  and  entertained  me,  as  we  paspod 
along,  with  an  account  of  remarkable  events  which  had  formerly 
taken  place  in  the  scenes  through  which  we  passed.  And  as 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  ancient  history  of  his  district^ 
he  saw  with  the  prospective  eye  of  an  enlightened  patriot  the 
buds  of  many  of  those  future  advantages  which  have  only 
blossomed  and  ripened  within  these  few  years.  I  remarked  alao^ 
and  with  great  pleasure,  that,  although  a  keen  Scotchman,  and 
abundantly  sealous  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  he  was  dis- 
posed to  think  liberally  of  the  sister  kingdom.  When  Andrew 
Fairservice  (whom,  by  the  way,  the  Bailie  oould  not  abide) 
chose  to  impute  the  accident  of  one  of  the  horses  casting  his 
shoe  to  the  deteriorating  influence  of  the  Union,  he  incurred  a 
severe  rebuke  from  Mr.  Jarvie. 

*  Whisht,  sir!  whisht!  it's  ill-scraped  tongues  like  youn 
that  make  mischief  atween  neighbourhoods  and  nations. 
There's  naethlng  sac  gude  on  this  side  o'  time  but  it  might  hae 
been  better,  and  that  may  be  Baid  o'  the  Union.  Nane  were 
keener  agaiiaust  it  than  the  Glasgow  folk,  wi'  their  rabblings  and 
their  risings,  and  their  mobs,  as  they  ca'  them  nowadays. 
But  it's  an  ill  wind  blaws  naebody  gude.    Let  Oka  ane  roose 
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the  ford  as  they  find  it.  I  say,  ''Let  Glasgow  flourish ! "  whilk 
is  judioiously  and  elegantly  putten  round  the  town's  arms  by 
way  of  bye-word.  Now,  since  Stw  Mungo  catohed  herrings  in 
the  Clyde,  what  was  eyer  like  to  gar  us  flourish  like  the  sugar 
and  tobacco  tradet  Will  ony  body  tell  me  that^  and  grumble 
at  the  treaty  that  opened  us  a  road  west^wa'  yonder  t' 

Andrew  Fairservioe  was  far  from  acquiescing  in  these  argu- 
ments of  expedience,  and  even  yentured  to  enter  a  grumbling 
protest^  '  That  it  was  an  unco  change  to  hae  Scotland's  laws 
made  in  England ;  and  that^  for  his  share,  he  wadna  for  a'  the 
herring-barrels  in  Glasgow,  and  a'  the  tobacco-casks  to  boot,  hae 
gien  up  the  riding  o'  the  Scots  Parliament^  or  sent  awa'  our 
crown,  and  our  sword,  and  our  sceptre,  and  Mons  Meg,*  to 
be  keepit  by  thae  English  pock-puddings  in  the  Tower  o' 
Lunnon.  What  wad  Sir  William  Wallace,  or  auld  Davie 
Lindsay,  hae  said  to  the  Union,  or  them  that  made  itt' 

The  road  which  we  trayelled,  while  diyerting  the  way  with 
these  discussions,  had  become  wild  and  open  as  soon  as  we  had 
left  Glasgow  a  i^e  or  two  behind  us,  and  was  grctwing  more 
dreaxy  as  we  advanced.  Huge  continuous  heaths  spread  before, 
behind,  and  around  us  in  hopeless  barrenness,  now  level  and 
interspersed  with  swamps,  green  with  treacherous  verdure,  or 
sable  with  turf,  or,  as  they  call  them  in  Scotland,  peat-bogs, 
and  now  swelling  into  huge  heavy  ascents,  which  wanted  Uie 
dignity  and  form  of  hills,  while  they  were  still  more  toilsome  to 
the  passenger.  There  were  neither  trees  nor  bushes  to  relieve 
the  eye  from  the  russet  livery  of  absolute  sterility.  The  very 
heath  was  of  that  stinted  imperfect  kind  which  has  little  or  no 
flower,  and  affords  the  coarsest  and  meanest  covering  which,  as 
fax  as  my  experience  enables  me  to  judge,  mother  Earth  is  ever 
arrayed  in.  Living  thing  we  saw  none,  except  occasionally  a 
few  straggling  sheep  of  a  strange  diversity  of  colours,  as  black, 
bluish,  and  orange.  The  sable  hue  predominated,  however,  in 
their  faces  and  legs.  The  very  biids  seemed  to  shun  these 
wastes,  and  no  wonder,  since  they  had  an  easy  method  of 
escaping  from  them;  at  least  I  only  heard  the  monotonous  and 
plaintive  cries  of  the  lapwing  and  curlew,  which  my  companions 
denominated  the  peasweep  and  whaup. 

At  dinner,  however,  which  we  took  about  noon,  at  a  most 
miserable  ale-house,  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  that  these 
tiresome  screamers  of  the  morass  were  not  the  only  inhabitants 
of  the  moors.    The  goodwif e  told  us  that  '  the  gudeman  had 

*  Sm  Note  0. 
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been  at  the  hill';  and  well  for  us  that  he  had  been  so^  for  we 
enjoyed  the  produce  of  his  eha$»e  in  the  shape  of  some  btoiled 
mooi^game,  a  dish  which  gallantly  eked  out  the  ewe-milk  cheese^ 
dried  salmon,  and  oaten  bread,  being  all  besides  that  the  house 
afibrded.  Some  yeiy  indifferent  two-penny  ale  and  a  glass  of 
excellent  brandy  crowned  our  repast;  and  as  our  horses  had 
in  the  meantime  discussed  their  com,  we  resumed  our  joamey 
with  renoYated  yigour. 

I  had  need  of  all  the  spirits  a  good  dinner  could  giTe  to 
resist  the  dejection  which  crept  insensibly  on  my  mind  when  I 
combined  the  strange  imcertainty  of  my  errand  with  the  dis- 
consolate aspect  of  the  country  tibrough  which  it  was  leading 
me^  Our  road  continued  to  be,  if  possible,  more  waste  and 
wild  than  that  we  had  travelled  in  the  forenoon.  The  few 
miserable  hovels  that  showed  some  marks  of  human  habitatioa 
were  now  of  still  rarer  occurrence ;  and  at  length,  as  we  began 
to  ascend  an  uninterrupted  swell  of  moorland,  they  totally 
disappeared.  The  only  exercise  which  my  imagination  received 
was  when  some  particular  turn  of  the  road  gave  us  a  partial 
view  to  the  left-  of  a  large  assemblage  of  dark-blue  mountains 
stretching  to  the  north  and  north-west^  which  promised  to 
include  within  their  recesses  a  country  as  wild  periiaps,  but 
certainly  differing  greatly  in  point  of  interest  from  that  whidi 
we  now  travelled.  The  peaks  of  this  screen  of  mountains  were 
as  wildly  varied  and  distinguished  as  the  hills  which  we  bad 
seen  on  the  right  were  tame  and  lumpish ;  and  while  I  gaaed 
on  this  Alpine  region  I  felt  a  longing  to  explore  its  recesses, 
though  accompanied  with  toil  and  danger  simUar  to  that  which 
a  sailor  feels  when  he  wishes  for  the  risks  and  animation  of  a 
battle  or  a  gale,  in  exchange  for  the  insupportable  monotony  of 
a  protracted  calm.  I  made  various  inquiries  of  my  friend,  Mr. 
Jarvie,  respecting  the  names  and  positions  of  these  remarkable 
mountains ;  but  it  was  a  subject  on  which  he  had  no  infonnar 
tion,  or  did  not  choose  to  be  communicative.  'They're  the 
Hieland  hills — ^the  Hieland  hills.  Tell  see  and  hear  enough 
about  them  before  ye  see  Glasgow  Cross  again.  I  downa  look 
at  them ;  I  never  see  them  but  they  gar  me  grew.  Ifs  no  lor 
fear — ^no  for  fear,  but  just  for  grief  for  the  puir  blinded  half- 
starved  creatures  that  inhabit  them.  But  say  nae  mair  about 
it;  it's  ill  speaking  o^  Hielandmen  sae  near  the  line.  I  hae 
kend  mony  an  honest  man  wadna  hae  ventured  this  length 
without  he  had  made  his  last  will  and  testament  Mattie  had 
ill-will  to  see  me  set  awa  on  this  ride,  and  grat  a  wee,  the  silly 
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tawple ;  but  it's  nae  xuair  f erlie  to  see  a  womiin  greet  than  to 
see  a  goose  gang  baiefit.' 

I  next  attempted  to  lead  the  disooune  on  the  character  and 
history  of  the  person  whom  we  were  going  to  visit ;  but  on  this 
topic  Mr.  Jarvie  was  totally  inaccessible,  owing  perhaps  in  part 
to  the  attendance  of  Mr.  Andrew  Fairservice,  who  chose  to 
keep  so  dose  in  our  rear  that  his  ears  could  not  fail  to  catch 
every  word  which  was  spoken,  while  his  tongue  assumed  the 
freedom  of  mingling  in  our  conyersation  as  often  as  he  saw  an 
opportunity.  For  this  he  occasionally  incurred  Mr.  Jarvie's 
reproof. 

*  Keep  back,  sir,  as  best  sets  ye,'  said  the  Bailie,  as  Andrew 
pressed  forward  to  catch  the  answer  to  some  question  I  had 
asked  about  Campbell.  'Te  wad  fain  ride  the  fore-horse,  an 
ye  wist  how.  That  chield's  aye  for  being  out  o'  the  cheese-fat 
he  was  moulded  in.  Now,  as  for  your  questions,  Mr.  Osbaldis- 
tone,  now  that  chield's  out  of  earshot,  111  just  teU  ye  it's  free 
to  you  to  speer,  and  it's  free  to  me  to  answer  or  no.  Gude,  I 
canna  say  muckle  o'  Rob,  puir  chield ;  ill  I  winna  say  o'  him, 
for,  forby  that  he's  my  cousin,  we're  coming  near  his  ain 
country,  and  there  may  be  ane  o'  his  gillies  ahhit  every  whin- 
bush  for  what  I  ken.  And  if  yell  be  guided  by  my  advice,  the 
less  ye  speak  about  him,  or  where  we  are  gaim,  or  what  we  are 
gaun  to  do^  well  be  the  mair  likely  to  speed  us  in  our  errand. 
For  it's  like  we  may  fa'  in  wi'  some  o'  his  unfreends,  there  are 
e'en  ower  mony  o'  tibiem  about ;  and  his  bonnet  sits  even  on  his 
brow  yet  for  a'  that ;  but  I  doubt  they'll  be  upsides  wi'  Bob  at 
the  last :  air  day  or  late  day,  the  fox's  hide  finds  aye  the  flaying 
knife.' 

'  I  will  certainly,'  I  replied,  '  be  entirely  guided  by  your 
experience.' 

'  Rights  Mr.  Osbaldistone— right ;  but  I  maun  speak  to  this 
gabbling  skyte  too,  for  bairns  and  fules  speak  at  the  Cross 
what  they  hear  at  the  ingle  side.  D'ye  hear,  you,  Andrew — 
what's  your  name — ^Fairservioe ! ' 

Andrew,  who  at  the  last  rebuff  had  fallen  a  good  way 
behind,  did  not  choose  to  acknowledge  the  summons. 

'Andrew,  ye  scoundrel!'  repeated  Mr.  Jarvie;  'here,  sir! 
here!' 

*  Here  is  for  the  dog,'  said  Andrew,  coming  up  sulkily. 

*  111  gie  you  dog's  wages,  ye  rascal,  if  ye  dinna  attend  to 
what  I  say  t'ye.     We  are  gaun  into  the  Hielands  a  bit ' 

*  I  judged  as  muckle,'  said  Andrew. 

IV  17 
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'  Haud  your  peace,  ye  knare,  and  hear  what  I  have  to  say 
till  ye.    We  are  gaun  a  bit  into  the  HieLanda ' 

*  Te  tauld  me  sae  already/  replied  the  inoonrigible  Andrew. 

'Ill  break  your  head,'  sakl  the  Bailie,  riaing  in  wrath,  'if  ye 
dinna  haud  your  tongue.' 

'A  hadden  tongue,'  replied  Andrew,  'makes  a  slabbered 
mouth.' 

It  was  now  neoesaaiy  I  should  interfere,  which  I  did  by 
conmianding  Andrew  with  an  authoritatiTe  tone  to  be  silent  at 
his  peril. 

'  I  am  silent,'  said  Andrew.  '  I'se  do  a'  your  lawfu'  bidding 
without  a  nay-say.    My  puir  mither  used  aye  to  tell  me. 

Be  it  better,  be  it  worse, 

Be  ruled  by  him  that  has  the  pone. 

Sae  ye  may  e'en  speak  as  lang  as  ye  like,  baith  the  tane  and 
the  titber  o'  you,  for  Andrew.' 

Mr.  Jarvie  took  the  adyantage  of  his  stopping  after  quoting 
the  above  proverb  to  give  him  ^e  requisite  instructions. 

'Now,  sir,  it's  as  muokle  as  your  life's  worth — that  wad  be 
dear  o'  little  siller,  to  be  sure — ^but  it  is  as  muckle  as  a'  our  lives 
are  worth,  if  ye  dinna  mind  what  I  say  to  ye.  In  this  public 
whar  we  are  gaun  to,  and  whar  it  is  like  we  may  hae  to  stay  a' 
night,  men  o'  a'  dans  and  kindred,  Hieland  and  Lawland,  tak 
up  their  quarters.  And  whiles  there  are  mair  drawn  dirks 
than  open  Bibles  amang  them,  when  the  usquebaugh  gets 
uppermost.  See  ye  neither  meddle  nor  mak,  nor  gie  nae 
offence  wi'  that  davering  tongue  o'  yours,  but  keep  a  calm 
sough,  and  let  ilka  cock  fight  his  ain  battle.' 

'  Muckle  needs  to  tell  me  that,'  said  Andrew,  contemptuously, 
'as  if  I  had  never  seen  a  Hielandman  before,  and  kend  nae 
how  to  manage  them.  Nae  man  alive  can  cuitle  up  Donald 
better  than  mysell ;  I  hae  bought  wi'  them,  sauld  wi'  them, 
eaten  wi'  them,  drucken  wi'  them ' 

'Did  ye  ever  fight  wi'  themf '  said  Mr.  Jarvie. 

'Na,  na,'  answered  Andrew,  'I  took  care  o'  that;  it  wad  ill 
hae  set  me,  that  am  an  artist  and  half  a  scholar  to  my  trader 
to  be  fighting  amang  a  wheen  kilted  looos  that  dinna  ken  the 
name  o'  a  single  herb  or  flower  in  braid  Scots,  let  abee  in  the 
Latin  tongue.' 

' Then,'  said  Mr.  Jarvie^  'as  ye  wad  keep  either  your  tongue 
in  your  mouth,  or  your  lugs  in  your  head — and  ye  might  mlas 
them,  for  as  saucy  members  as  they  are — I  charge  ye  to  say 
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I  nae  word,  g^de  or  bad,  th&t  ye  can  weel  get  bye,  to  ony  body 
that  may  be  in  the  dachan.  And  ye'll  specially  understand 
I  that  ye're  no  to  be  bleezing  and  blasting  about  your  master's 
name  and  mine,  or  saying  that  this  is  Mr.  Bailie  Niool  Jarvie  o' 
the  Saut  Market,  son  o'  the  worthy  Deacon  Niool  Jarvie,  that 
I  sJbodj  has  heard  about;  and  this  is  Mr.  Frank  Osbaldistone, 
son  of  the  managing  partner  of  the  great  house  of  Osbaldistone 
and  Tresham,  in  the  City.' 

*  Enough  said/  answered  Andrew — 'enough  said!  What 
need  ye  think  I  wad  be  speaking  about  yotir  names  for  f  I 
hae  mony  things  o'  mair  importance  to  speak  about,  I  trow.' 

'  It's  thae  very  things  of  importance  that  I  am  feared  for,  ye 
blethering  goose ;  ye  maunna  speak  ony  thing,  gude  or  bad,  ibkt 
ye  can  by  ony  possibility  help.' 

'If  ye  dinna  think  me  fit,'  replied  Andrew,  in  a  huff,  'to 
speak  uke  ither  folk,  gie  me  my  wages  and  my  board-wages 
and  I'se  gae  back  to  Glasgow.  There's  sma'  sorrow  at  our 
parting,  as  the  auld  mear  said  to  the  broken  cart' 

Finding  Andrew's  perverseness  again  rising  to  a  point  which 
threatened  to  occasion  me  inoonvenience,  I  was  imder  the  neces- 
sity of  explaining  to  him  that  he  might  return  if  he  thought 
proper,  but  that  in  that  case  I  would  not  pay  him  a  single 
farthing  for  his  past  services.  The  argument  ad  cmmenam^ 
as  it  has  been  called  by  jocular  logicians,  has  weight  with  the 
greater  part  of  mankind,  and  Andrew  was  in  that  particular 
far  from  affecting  any  trick  of  singularity.  He  'drew  in  his 
boms,'  to  use  the  Bailie's  phrase,  on  the  instant,  professed  no 
intention  whatever  to  disoblige,  and  a  resolution  to  be  guided 
by  my  commands,  whatever  they  might  be. 

Ck>ncord  being  thus  happily  restored  to  our  small  party, 
we  continued  to  pursue  our  journey.  The  road,  which  had 
ascended  for  six  or  seven  English  mOes,  began  now  to  descend 
far  about  the  same  space,  through  a  country  which,  neither  in 
fertUity  or  interest,  could  boast  any  advantage  over  that  which 
we  had  passed  already,  and  which  afforded  no  variety,  unless 
when  some  tremendous  peak  of  a  Highland  mountain  appeared 
at  a  distance.  We  continued,  however,  to  ride  on  without 
pause;  and  even  when  night  fell  and  overshadowed  the 
desolate  wilds  which  we  traversed,  we  were,  as  I  understood 
ixcfOL  Mr.  Jarvie,  still  three  miles  and  a  bittock  distant  from 
tha  place  where  we  were  to  spend  the  night. 


CHAPTER  XXVin 

Baron  of  BuokliTie, 
May  tiie  fool  fiend  dxire  ye, 
Ana  a'  to  pieoes  riTe  ye, 
For  building  mo  a  town, 
Where  there'e  neither  horse  meat,  nor  man's  meat,  nor  a  dhair  to  sit  down. 

SeoUiah  Pqputar  Bhymes  on  a  Bad  Ism. 

Thb  night  was  pleasant^  and  the  moon  afifoxded  ub  good  lig^t 
for  our  journey.  Under  her  rays  the  ground  over  which  we 
passed  assumed  a  more  interesting  appeanmoe  than  during  the 
broad  daylight^  which  discovered  the  extent  of  its  wastenees. 
The  mingled  light  and  shadows  gave  it  an  interest  which 
naturally  did  not  belong  to  it ;  and^  like  the  effect  of  a  Tell 
flung  oyer  a  plain  woman,  irritated  our  curiosity  on  a  subject 
which  had  in  itself  nothing  gratifying. 

The  descent^  however,  still  continued,  turned,  winded,  left 
the  more  open  heaths,  and  got  into  steeper  ravines,  which 
promised  soon  to  lead  us  to  the  banks  of  some  brook  or  river, 
and  ultimately  made  good  their  presage.  We  found  ouraelyeB 
at  length  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  which  rather  resembled  one 
of  my  native  English  rivers  than  those  I  had  hitherto  seen  in 
Scotland.  It  was  narrow,  deep,  still,  and  silent ;  although  the 
imperfect  lights  as  it  gleamed  on  its  placid  watera,  showed  also 
that  we  were  now  among  the  lofty  mountains  which  f OTmed  its 
cradle.  'That's  the  Forth,'  said  the  Bailie,  with  an  air  of 
reverence  which  I  have  observed  the  Scotch  usually  pay  to 
their  distingpiished  rivers.  The  Clyde,  the  Tweed,  the  Forth, 
the  Spey  are  usually  named  by  those  who  dwell  on  their 
banks  with  a  sort  of  respect  and  pride,  and  I  have  known  duels 
occasioned  by  any  woid  of  disparagement.  I  cannot  say  I 
have  the  least  quarrel  with  this  sort  of  harmless  enthuaiasm. 
I  received  my  friend's  communication  with  the  importance 
which  he  seemed  to  think  appertained  to  it.  In  fact,  I  was 
not  a  little  pleased,  after  so  long  and  dull  a  journey,  to 
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approach  a  refpxm  which  promifled  to  engage  the  imaginatioii. 
My  faithful  squire^  Andrew,  did  not  aeem  to  be  quite  of  the 
same  opinion,  for  he  reoeiyed  the  solemn  information,  '  That  is 
the  Forth,'  with  a  '  Umph !  an  he  had  said  that's  the  publio- 
house  it  wad  hae  been  mair  to  the  purpose.' 

The  Forth,  however,  as  far  as  the  imperfect  light  permitted 
me  to  judge,  seemed  to  merit  the  admiration  of  tiiose  who 
daimed  an  interest  in  its  stream.  A  beautiful  eminence  of 
the  most  regular  round  shape,  and  clothed  with  copsewood  of 
haaels,  mountain-ash,  and  dwarf-oak,  intermixed  with  a  few 
magnificent  old  trees,  which,  rising  above  the  underwood, 
exposed  their  forked  and  bared  branches  to  the  silver  moon- 
shine, seemed  to  protect  the  sources  from  which  the  river 
sprung.  If  I  could  trust  the  tale  of  my  companion,  which7 
while  professing  to  disbelieve  every  word  of  it»  he  told  under 
his  breath,  and  with  an  air  of  something  like  intimidation,  this 
hill,  so  regularly  formed,  so  richly  verdant,  and  garlanded 
with  such  a  beautiful  variety  of  ancient  trees  and  thriving 
oopsewood,  was  held  by  the  neighbourhood  to  contain  within 
its  unseen  caverns  the  palaces  of  the  fairies;  a  race  of  airy 
beings  who  formed  an  intermediate  class  between  men  and 
demons,  and  who^  if  not  positively  malignant  to  humanity, 
were  yet  to  be  avoided  and  feared  on  account  of  their  capricious, 
vindictive,  and  irritable  disposition.* 

'They  oa'  them,'  said  Mr.  Jarvie,  in  a  whisper,  'Daoine 
Sebde^  whilk  signifies,  as  I  understand,  men  of  peace ;  meaning 
thereby  to  make  their  gude-wilL  And  we  may  e'en  as  weel  ca' 
them  that  too,  Mr.  Osbaldistone,  for  there^s  nae  gude  in  speak- 
ing ill  o'  the  laird  within  his  ain  bounds.'  But  he  added 
presently  after,  on  seeing  one  or  two  lights  which  twinkled 
bef oro  U8|  '  It's  deceits  o'  Satan  after  a',  and  I  f eama  to  say  it ; 
for  we  are  near  the  manse  now,  and  yonder  are  the  lights  in 
the  Glachan  of  AberfoiL' 

I  own  I  was  well  pleased  at  the  circumstance  to  which  Mr. 
Jarvie  alluded ;  not  so  mnch  that  it  set  his  tongue  at  liberty, 
in  his  opinion,  with  all  safety  to  declare  his  real  sentiments 
with  respect  to  the  Daoine  Sdiie  or  fairies,  as  that  it  promised 
some  hours'  repose  to  ourselves  and  our  horses,  of  which,  after 
a  ride  of  fifty  miles  and  upwards,  both  stood  in  some  need. 

We  crossed  the  infant  Forth  by  an  old-fashioned  stone 
bridge,  very  high  and  very  narrow.  My  conductor,  however, 
infonned  ma  that  to  get  through  this  deep  and  important 

*SeeEdrySapentttion.    NotolO. 
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stream,  and  to  dear  all  its  tribataiy  depeodendefl^  the  general 
paas  from  the  HighlandB  to  the  southward  kj  by  wlttt  iras 
called  the  Fcods  of  Frew,  at  all  times  deep  and  difficult  of 
passage,  and  often  altogether  unf ordable.  Beneath  these  fords 
there  was  no  pass  of  general  resort  until  so  far  east  as  the 
bridge  of  Stirling ;  so  that  the  river  of  Forth  forms  a  defensible 
line  betwixt  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  from  its 
source  nearly  to  the  Firth  or  inlet  of  the  ocean,  in  which  it 
terminates.  The  subsequent  events  which  we  witnessed  led 
me  to  recall  with  attention  what  the  shrewdness  of  Bailie 
Janrie  suggested,  in  his  proverbial  expression,  that  'F<Kth 
bridles  the  wild  Highlandman.' 

About  half  a  mile's  riding  after  we  crossed  the  bridge 
placed  us  at  the  door  of  the  public-house  where  we  were  to 
pass  the  evening.  It  was  a  hovel  rather  worse  than  better 
than  that  in  which  we  had  dined;  but  its  little  windows  were 
lighted  up,  voices  were  heard  from  within,  and  all  intimated  a 
prospect  of  food  and  shelter,  to  which  we  were  by  no  means 
indifferent.  Andrew  was  the  first  to  observe  that  there  was  a 
peeled  willow-wand  placed  across  the  half-open  door  of  the 
juttleinn.  He  hung  bads:,  and  advised  us  not  to  enter.  ^For,' 
said  Andrew,  '  some  of  their  chiefs  and  grit  men  are  birling  at 
the  usquebaugh  in  bye  th^e,  and  dinna  want  to  be  disturbed ; 
and  the  least  well  get  if  we  gang  ramHErtam  in  on  them  will  be 
a  broken  head,  to  learn  us  b^ter  havings,  if  we  dinna  come  by 
the  length  of  a  cauld  dirk  in  our  wame,  whilk  is  just  as  likely.' 

I  looked  at  the  Bailie,  who  acknowledged,  in  a  whisper, 
'that  the  gowk  had  some  reason  for  singing  anoe  in  the 
year.' 

Meantime  a  staring  half-dad  wench  or  two  came  out  of  the 
inn  and  the  neighbouring  cottages  on  hearing  the  sound  of  our 
horses'  feet  No  one  bade  us  wdcome,  nor  did  any  one  ofier 
to  take  our  horses,  from  which  we  had  alighted ;  and  to  our 
various  inquiries  the  hopeless  response  of  'Ha  niel  Sassenach' 
was  the  only  answer  we  could  extract  The  Bailie,  however, 
found  (in  his  experience)  a  way  to  make  them  speak  English. 
'  If  I  gie  ye  a  bawbee,'  said  he  to  an  urchin  of  about  ten  years 
old,  with  a  fragment  of  a  tattered  plaid  about  him,  'will  you 
understand  Sassenachl' 

'Ay,  ay,  that  will  I,'  replied  the  brat,  in  veiy  decent 
Englidi. 

'Then  gang  and  tell  your  mammy,  my  man,  there's  twa 
Sassenach  gentlemen  come  to  speak  wi'  her.' 
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The  landlady  preae&tlj  appeared  with  a  lighted  piece  of  split 
fir  blaaing  in  her  hand.  The  turpentine  in  l^ia  species  of  torch 
(whioh  is  generally  dug  from  out  the  turf-bogs)  makes  it  blaze 
and  sparkle  readily,  so  that  it  is  often  used  in  the  Highlands 
in  lieu  of  caudles.  On  this  occasion  such  a  torch  Uluminated  the 
wild  and  anxious  features  of  a  female,  pale,  thin,  and  rather 
aboTe  the  usual  sixe,  whose  soiled  and  ragged  dress,  though 
aided  by  a  plaid  or  tiutan  screen,  barely  served  the  purposes  of 
decency,  and  certainly  not  those  of  comfort  Her  black  hair, 
which  escaped  in  uncombed  elf-looks  from  under  her  coif,  as  well 
as  the  strange  and  embarrassed  look  with  which  she  regarded 
us,  gave  me  the  idea  of  a  witch  disturbed  in  the  midst  of  her 
unlawful  rites.  She  plainly  refused  to  admit  us  into  the 
house.  We  remonstrated  anxiously,  and  pleaded  the  length 
of  our  journey,  the  state  of  our  horses,  and  the  certainty  that 
there  was  not  another  place  where  we  could  be  received  nearer 
than  Callander,  which  the  Bailie  stated  to  be  seven  Soots  miles 
distant.  How  many  these  may  exactly  amount  to  in  English 
measurement  I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain,  but  I  think 
the  double  raiio  may  be  pretty  safely  taken  as  a  medium 
computation.  The  obdurate  hostess  treated  our  expostulation 
with  contempt.  'Better  gang  farther  tiban  fare  waur,'  she 
said,  speaking  the  Scottish  Lowland  dialect^  and  being  indeed 
a  native  of  Uie  Lennox  district.  '  Her  house  was  taen  up  wi' 
them  wadna  like  to  be  intruded  on  wi'  strangers.  She  cQdna 
ken  wha  mair  might  be  there— redcoats,  it  might  be,  frae  the 
garrison.'  These  last  words  she  spoke  under  her  breath,  and 
with  very  stnmg  emphasis.  'The  nighti'  she  said,  'was  fair 
abune  head ;  a  night  amang  the  heather  wad  caller  our  bloods. 
We  might  deep  in  our  olaes  as  mony  a  gude  blade  does  in  the 
scabbard;  there  wasna  mudde  flow-moss  in  the  shaw,  if  we 
took  up  our  quarters  right;  and  we  might  pit  up  our  horses  to 
the  hiU,  naebody  wad  say  naething  against  it' 

'But^  my  good  woman,'  said  I,  while  the  Bailie  groaned  and 
remained  undecided,  'it  is  six  hours  since  we  dined,  and  we 
have  not  taken  a  manel  since.  I  am  positively  dying  with 
hunger,  and  I  have  no  taste  for  taking  up  my  abode  supperless 
among  these  mountains  of  yoiuB.  I  positively  must  enter ;  and 
make  the  best  apology  you  can  to  your  guests  for  adding  a 
stranger  or  two  to  their  number.  Andrew,  you  will  see  the 
horses  put  up.' 

The  Hecate  looked  at  me  with  surprise^  and  then  ejaculated, 
'Awilfu'manwillhaelusway:  "  Them  that  will  to  Cupar  maun 
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to  Cupar  1"  To  see  thae  English  belly-gods  1  He  has  bad  ae  fa' 
meal  the  day  already,  and  hell  yenture  life  and  liberty  mther 
than  he'll  want  a  het  supper  1  Set  roasted  beef  and  pudding 
on  the  opposite  side  o'  ^e  pit  o'  Tophet»  and  an  Engliahman 
will  mak  a  spang  at  it.  But  I  wash  my  hands  o't.  Follow  me^ 
sir  (to  Andrew),  and  I'se  show  ye  where  to  pit  the  beasts.' 

I  own  I  was  somewhat  dismayed  at  my  landlady's  expreasionB, 
which  seemed  to  be  ominous  of  some  approaching  danger.  I 
did  not)  however,  choose  to  shrink  back  after  having  dedaied 
my  resolution,  and  accordingly  I  boldly  entered  the  house; 
and,  after  narrowly  escaping  breaking  my  shins  over  a  tuif-baok 
and  a  salting-tub,  which  stood  on  either  side  of  the  narrow  ex- 
terior passage,  I  opened  a  crazy  half-decayed  door,  constructed 
not  of  plank  but  of  wicker,  and,  followed  by  the  Bailie,  entered 
into  the  principal  apartment  of  this  Scottish  caravansary. 

The  interior  presented  a  view  which  seemed  singular  enough 
to  southern  eyes.  The  fire,  fed  with  blazing  turf  and  branches 
of  dried  wood,  biased  menily  in  the  centre ;  but  the  smoke, 
having  no  means  to  escape  but  through  a  hole  in  the  roo( 
eddied  round  the  rafters  of  the  cottage,  and  hung  in  sable  folds 
at  the  height  of  about  five  feet  from  the  floor.  The  space  be- 
neath was  kept  pretty  dear  by  innumerable  currents  of  air  which 
rushed  towards  the  fire  from  the  broken  panel  of  basket-work 
which  served  as  a  door;  from  two  square  holes,  designed  as 
ostensible  windows,  through  one  of  which  was  thrust  a  plaid 
and  through  the  other  a  tattered  greatcoat;  and,  moreover, 
through  various  less  distinguishable  apertures  in  the  walls  of 
the  tenement,  which,  being  built  of  round  stones  and  turf, 
cemented  by  mud,  let  in  the  atmosphere  at  innumerable  crevices. 

At  an  old  oaken  table  adjoining  to  the  fire  sat  three  men, 
guests  apparently,  whom  it  was  impossible  to  regard  with  in- 
difference. Two  were  in  the  Highland  dress ;  the  one,  a  little 
dark-complexioned  man,  with  a  lively,  quick,  and  irritable  ex- 
pression of  features,  wore  the  trews,  or  dose  pantaloons,  wove 
out  of  a  sort  of  chequered  stoddng  stuff.  The  Bailie  whispered 
me  that  'he  behoved  to  be  a  man  of  some  consequence,  for 
that  naebody  but  their  duinh^waasels  wore  the  trews;  they 
were  ill  to  weave  exactly  to  their  Highland  pleasure.' 

The  other  mountaineer  was  a  very  tall,  strong  man,  with  a 
quantity  of  reddish  hair,  freckled  face,  high  cheek-bones,  and 
long  chin — a  sort  of  caricature  of  the  national  features  of 
Scotland.  The  tartan  which  he  wore  diffored  from  that  of  his 
companion,  as  it  had  much  more  scarlet  in  it»  whereas  the 
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shades  of  black  and  dark  green  predominated  in  the  chequers 
of  the  other.  The  third,  who  sate  at  the  same  table,  was  in  the 
Lowland  dress — a  bold,  stout-looking  man,  with  a  cast  of  military 
daring  in  his  eye  and  manner,  his  riding-dress  showily  and  pro- 
fusely laoed,  and  his  cocked  hat  of  formidable  dimensions. 
His  hanger  and  a  pair  of  pistols  lay  on  the  table  before  him. 
Each  of  the  Highlaiiders  had  their  naked  dirks  stuck  upright 
in  the  board  beside  him — an  emblem,  I  was  afterwards  informed, 
but  surely  a  strange  one,  that  their  compotation  was  not  to  be 
interrupted  by  any  brawl.  A  mighty  pewter  measure,  con- 
taining about  an  Eoglish  quart  of  usquebaugh,  a  liquor  nearly 
as  strong  as  brandy,  whidi  the  Highlanders  distil  from  malt 
and  drink  undiluted  in  excessive  quantities,  was  placed  before 
these  worthies.  A  broken  glass  with  a  wooden  foot  served  as 
a  drinking  cup  to  the  whole  party,  and  circulated  with  a  rapidity 
which,  considering  the  potency  of  the  liquor,  seemed  absolutely 
marvellous.  These  men  spoke  loud  and  eagerly  together, 
sometimes  in  Gaelic,  at  o^er  times  in  English.  Another 
Highlander,  wrapt  in  his  plaid,  reclined  on  the  floor,  his  head 
resting  on  a  stone,  firom  which  it  was  only  separated  by  a  wisp 
of  straw,  and  slept,  or  seemed  to  sleep,  without  attending  to 
what  was  going  on  around  him.  He  also  was  probably  a 
stranger,  for  he  lay  in  full  dress,  and  accoutred  with  the  sword 
and  target,  the  usual  arms  of  his  countrymen  when  on  a 
journey.  Cribs  there  were  of  different  dimensions  beside  the 
walls,  formed  some  of  fractured  boards,  some  of  shattered  wicker- 
work  or  plaited  boughs,  in  which  slumbered  the  family  of  the 
house— -men,  women,  and  children — ^their  places  of  repose  only 
concealed  by  the  dusky  wreaths  of  vapour  which  arose  above, 
below,  and  around  them. 

Our  entrance  was  made  so  quietly,  and  the  carousers  I  have 
described  were  so  eagerly  engaged  in  their  discussions,  that 
we  escaped  their  notice  for  a  minute  or  twa  But  I  observed 
the  Highlander  who  lay  beside  the  fire  raise  himself  on  his 
elbow  as  we  entered,  and,  drawing  his  plaid  over  the  lower  part 
of  his  face,  fix  his  look  on  us  for  a  few  seconds,  after  which 
he  resumed  his  recumbent  posture,  and  seemed  again  to  betake 
himself  to  the  repose  which  our  entrance  had  interrupted. 

We  advanced  to  the  fire,  which  was  an  agreeable  spectacle 
after  our  late  ride  during  the  dullness  of  an  autumn  evening 
among  the  mountains,  and  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
guests  who  had  preceded  us  by  calling  for  the  landlady.  She 
approached,  loolung  doubtfully  and  timidly,  now  at  us,  now  at 
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tinB  other  party,  and  retained  a  heeitfttuig  and  doubtfol 
to  our  request  to  have  somethiiig  to  eat. 

'She  didna  keo,'  she  said;  'she  wasna  sure  there  was  ony 
thing  in  the  houses'  and  then  modified  her  refusal  with  the 
qualifioation — *  that  is,  ony  thing  fit  for  the  like  of  us.' 

I  assured  her  we  were  indi£B»ent  to  the  quality  of  our  supper ; 
and  looking  round  for  the  means  of  aooommodation,  whioh  were 
not  easily  to  be  found,  I  ananged  an  old  han-ooop  as  a  seat  for 
Mr.  Jarvie,  and  turned  down  a  broken  tub  to  serve  for  my  own. 
Andrew  Fairseryioe  entered  presently  afterwards,  and  took  a 
place  in  silence  behind  our  backs.  The  natives,  as  I  may  call 
them,  continued  staring  at  us  with  an  air  as  if  ccHif  ounded  by 
our  assurance,  and  we,  at  least  I  myself,  disgiiised  as  well  as  we 
could,  imder  an  appearance  of  indifBerence,  any  secret  anziely 
we  might  feel  concerning  the  mode  in  which  we  were  to  be 
received  by  those  whose  privacy  we  had  disturbed. 

At  length  the  lesser  Highlander,  addressing  himself  to  me^ 
said  in  very  good  English,  and  in  a  tone  of  great  haughtiness^ 
<  Ye  make  yourself  at  home,  sir,  I  see.' 

'  I  usually  do  so^'  I  replied,  '  when  I  come  into  a  house  of 
public  entertainment.' 

'And  did  she  na  see,'  said  the  taller  man,  'by  the  white 
wand  at  the  door,  that  gentlemans  had  taken  up  the  publio- 
house  on  their  ain  business  t ' 

'  I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  the  customs  of  this  countiy ; 
but  I  am  yet  to  learn,'  I  replied,  'how  three  persons  should  be 
entitled  to  exclude  all  other  travellers  from  the  only  place  of 
shelter  and  refreshment  for  miles  round.' 

'There's  nae  reason  for't^  gentlemen,'  said  the  Bailie;  'we 
mean  nae  offence — ^but  there's  neither  law  nor  reason  for't.  But 
as  far  as  a  stoup  o'  gude  brandy  wad  make  up  the  quarrel,  we, 
being  peaceable  folk,  wad  be  willing ' 

'Damn  your  brandy,  sir!'  said  the  Lowlander,  adjusting 
his  cooked  hat  fiercely  upon  his  head ;  'we  desire  neither  your 
brandy  nor  your  company,'  and  up  he  rose  from  his  seat.  His 
companions  also  arose,  muttering  to  each  other,  drawing  up 
their  plaids,  and  snorting  and  snuffing  the  air  after  the 
manner  of  their  countrymen  when  working  themselYes  into 
a  passion. 

'I  tauld  ye  what  wad  come,  gentlemen,'  said  the  land- 
lady, '  an  ye  wad  hae  been  tauld.  Get  awa'  wi'  ye  out  o'  my 
house,  and  make  nae  disturbance  here ;  there's  nae  gentleman 
be  disturbed  at  Jeanie  MaoAlpine's  an  she  can  hinder.    A 
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wbeen  idle  I^lish  loons,  gaun  about  the  oountry  under 
cloud  o'  nighti  and  disturbing  bonest  peaceable  gentlemen 
that  are  drinking  their  drap  drink  at  the  fireside ! ' 

At  another  tame  I  should  have  thought  of  the  old  Latin 
adaflre. 

Dat  Teniam  oottib,  vexat  oensDza  ooIhihIms. 

But  I  had  not  any  time  for  clftssioal  quotation,  for  there  was 
obviously  a  fray  about  to  ensue,  at  which,  feeling  myself 
indignant  at  the  inhospitable  insolence  with  which  I  was 
treated,  I  was  totally  indifferent^  unless  on  the  Bailie's  account, 
whose  person  and  qualities  were  ill  qualified  for  such  an 
adventure.  I  started  up,  however,  on  seeing  the  others  rise, 
and  dropped  my  doak  from  my  shoulders,  that  I  might  be 
ready  to  stand  on  the  defensive. 

^  We  are  three  to  three,'  said  the  lesser  Highlander,  glancing 
bis  eyes  at  our  party ;  ^  if  ye  be  pretty  men,  draw  I '  and,  un- 
sheathing his  broadsword,  he  advanced  on  me.  I  put  myself 
in  a  posture  of  defence,  and,  aware  of  the  superiority  of  my 
weapon,  a  rapier  or  small -sword,  was  little  afraid  of  tiie  issue 
of  i&Le  contest.  The  Bailie  behaved  with  unexpected  mettle. 
As  he  saw  the  gigantic  Highlander  confront  him  with  his 
weapon  drawn,  he  tugged  for  a  second  or  two  at  the  hilt  of 
bis  'shabble,'  as  he  c^led  it;  but  finding  it  loth  to  quit  the 
sheath,  to  which  it  had  long  been  secured  by  rust  and  disuse, 
he  seized,  as  a  substitute,  on  the  red-hot  coulter  of  a  plough 
which  had  been  employed  in  arranging  the  fire  by  way  of  a 
poker,  and  brandished  it  with  such  ^ect  that  at  the  first  pass 
he  set  the  Highlander's  plaid  on  fire,  and  compelled  him  to 
keep  a  respectful  distance  till  he  could  get  it  extinguished. 
Andrew,  on  the  contrary,  who  oug^t  to  have  faced  the  Low- 
land champion,  had,  I  grieve  to  say  it,  vanished  at  the  veiy 
commencement  of  the  firay.  But  his  antagonist,  crying,  '  Fair 
play!  fur  play!'  seemed  courteously  disposed  to  take  no 
share  in  the  scuffle.  Thus  we  commenced  our  rencofUre  on 
fair  terms  as  to  numbers.  My  own  aim  was  to  possess  my- 
self, if  possible,  of  my  antagonist's  weapon ;  but  I  was  deterred 
from  dosing  for  fear  of  the  dirk  which  he  held  in  his  left  hand, 
and  used  in  parrying  the  thrusts  of  my  rapier.  Meantime 
the  Bailie,  notwithstanding  the  success  of  his  first  onset,  was 
sorely  bested.  The  weight  of  his  weapon,  the  corpulence 
of  his  person,  the  very  effervescence  of  his  own  passions, 
were  rapidly  exhausting  both  his  strength  and  his  breath. 
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and  be  was  alnKXit  at  the  matey  of  his  antagonist^  when  tip 
started  the  sleeping  Highlander  from  the  floor  on  which  he 
reclined,  with  his  naked  sword  and  target  in  his  hand,  and 
threw  himself  between  the  discomfited  magistrate  and  his 
assailant,  exclaiming,  '  Her  nainsell  has  eaten  the  town  pread 
at  the  Cross  o'  Glasgow,  and  py  her  troth  shell  fight  for  Bailie 
Sharvie  at  the  Clachan  of  Aberfoil,  tat  will  she  e'en  1 '  And 
seconding  his  words  with  deeds,  this  unexpected  auxihaiy 
made  his  sword  whistle  about  the  ears  of  his  tall  countiymai^ 
who,  nothing  abashed,  returned  his  blows  with  interest.  But 
being  both  accoutred  with  round  targets  made  of  wood,  studded 
with  brass  and  covered  with  leather,  with  which  they  readily 
parried  each  other's  strokes,  their  combat  was  attended  with 
much  more  noise  and  clatter  than  serious  risk  of  damage.  It 
appeared,  indeed,  that  there  was  more  of  bravado  than  of 
serious  attempt  to  do  us  any  injury ;  for  the  Lowland  gentle- 
man, who,  as  I  mentioned,  had  stood  aside  for  want  of  an 
antagonist  when  the  brawl  commenced,  was  now  pleased  to 
act  the  part  of  moderator  and  peacemaker.  .     . 

'  Hand  your  hands — ^haud  your  hands ;  eneugh  done — eneu^ 
done  !  the  quarrel's  no  mortal.  The  strange  gentlemen  have 
sbown  themselves  men  of  honour,  and  gien  reasonable  satisfacr 
tion.  Ill  stand  on  mine  honour  as  kittle  as  ony  man,  but  I 
hato  unnecessary  bloodshed.' 

It  was  not,  of  course,  my  wish  to  protract  the  fray;  my 
adversary  seemed  equally  disposed  to  sheath  his  sword;  the 
Bailie,  gasping  for  breath,  might  be  considered  as  hors  de  eombai, 
and  our  two  sword-and-buckler  men  gave  up  their  contest  with 
as  much  indifierence  as  they  had  entered  into  it. 

'  And  now,'  said  the  worthy  gentleman  who  acted  as  umpire, 
Met  us  drink  and  gree  like  honest  fellows.  The  house  will 
baud  us  a'.  I  propose  that  this  good  little  gentleman  that 
seems  sair  f orf oughen,  as  I  may  say,  in  this  tuiLde,  shall  send 
for  a  tass  o'  brandy,  and  111  pay  for  another,  by  way  of  archilowe^ 
and  then  well  birl  our  bawbees  a'  round  about,  like  brethren,' 

'And  fa's  to  pay  my  new  ponnie  plaid,'  said  the  laiger 
Highlander,  'wi'  a  hole  burnt  in't  ane  might  put  a  kail-pat 
through  9  Saw  ever  ony  body  a  decent  gentleman  fight  wi'  a 
firebrand  before  9 ' 

'  Let  that  be  nae  hindrance,'  said  the  Bailie,  who  had  now 
recovered  his  breath,  and  was  at  once  disposed  to  enjoy  the 
triumph  of  having  behaved  with  spirit  and  avoid  the  necessity 
of  again  resorting  to  such  hard  and  doubtful  arbitrement. 
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'  Gin  I  hae  brcAen  the  bead,'  be  said,  '  I  sail  find  tbe  plauter. 
A  new  plaid  sail  ye  bae,  and  o'  the  best — ^yonr  ain  dan-ooloure, 
man — an  ve  will  tell  me  where  it  can  be  sent  t'ye  frae  Olaaoo.' 
*  I  needna  name  my  dan :  I  am  of  a  king's  clan,  as  is  weel 
kendf'said  the  Highlander; '  but  ye  may  tak  a  bit  o' the  plaid — 
figh,  she  smells  like  a  singit  sheep's  head ! — and  that'll  learn  ye 
the  sett;  and  a  gentleman,  that's  a  oousin  o'  my  ain,  that 
oarries  eggs  doun  £rae  Glencroe,  will  ca'  for't  about  Martimas, 
an  je  will  tell  her  where  ye  bide.  But»  honest  gentleman,  neist 
time  ye  fights  an  ye  hae  ony  respect  for  your  athyersary,  let  it 
be  wi'  your  sword,  man,  since  ye  wear  ane,  and  no  wi'  thae  bet 
colters  and  fireprands^  like  a  idld  Indian.' 

<  Conscience ! '  replied  the  Bailie,  ^  every  man  maun  do  as  he 
dow.  My  sword  hasna  seen  the  light  since  Bothwell  Brig,  when 
ni J  lather,  thaf  s  dead  and  gane^  ware  it ;  and  I  kenna  weel  if 
it  was  forthcoming  than  either,  for  the  battle  was  o'  the  briefest. 
At  ony  rate,  it^s  ^ewed  to  the  scabbard  now  beyond  my  power 
to  part  them ;  and,  finding  that»  I  e'en  grippit  at  the  fint  thing 
I  could  make  a  fend  wi'.  I  trow  my  fighting  days  is  done, 
though  I  like  ill  to  take  the  scorn,  for  a'  that.  But  where's 
the  honest  lad  that  tuik  my  quarrel  on  himsell  sae  frankly  t 
I'se  bestow  a  gill  o'  aquavitee  on  him,  an  I  suld  never  ca'  for 
anither.' 

The  champion  for  whom  he  looked  around  was,  however,  no 
longer  to  be  seen.  He  had  escaped,  unobserved  by  the  Bailie, 
immediately  when  the  brawl  was  ended,  yet  not  before  I  had 
recognised,  in  his  wild  features  and  shaggy  red  hair,  our 
acquaintance  Dougal,  the  fugitive  turnkey  of  the  Glasgow  jail. 
I  communicated  t£is  observation  in  a  whisper  to  the  Bailie,  who 
answered  in  the  same  tone,  'Weel,  weel,  I  see  that  him  that  ye 
ken  o'  said  very  right.  There  is  some  glimmering  o'  common 
sense  about  that  creature  Dougal;  I  maun  see  and  think  o' 
something  will  do  him  some  gude.' 

Thus  saying,  he  sat  down,  and,  fetching  one  or  two  deep 
aspirations  by  way  of  recovering  his  breath,  called  to  the 
landlady :  <  I  think,  Luokie,  now  that  I  find  that  there's  nae 
hole  in  my  wame,  whilk  I  had  muckle  reason  to  doubt  frae  the 
doings  o'  your  houses  I  wad  be  the  better  o'  something  to  pit 
intUl't' 

The  dame,  who  was  all  officiousness  so  soon  as  the  storm 
had  blown  over,  immediately  undertook  to  broil  something 
comfortable  for  our  supper,  hideed,  nothing  surprised  me  more, 
in  the  course  of  the  whole  matter,  than  the  extreme  calmness 
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with  whioh  she  and  her  honaehold  seemed  to  regard  the  martial 
tumult  that  had  taken  place.  The  good  woman  was  only 
heaid  to  call  to  soitae  of  her  assistants,  'Steek  the  door — steek 
the  door !  Kill  or  be  killed,  let  naebody  pass  out  till  they  baa 
paid  the  lawin.'  And  as  for  the  slumbOTers  in  those  laus  by 
the  wall  which  served  the  family  for  beds,  they  only  raised 
their  shirtless  bodies  to  look  at  the  fray,  ejaculated,  *  Oigh ! 
oigh  !'  in  the  tone  suitable  to  their  respectiye sex  and  ages,  and 
were,  I  beUeve,  fast  asleep  again  ere  our  swords  were  well 
returned  to  their  scabbafds. 

Our  landlady,  however,  now  made  a  great  bustle  to  get  some 
victuals  ready,  and,  to  my  surprise,  very  soon  began  to  prepare 
for  us,  in  the  fiying-pan,  a  savouiy  mess  of  venison  coUops, 
which  she  dressed  in  a  manner  that  might  well  satisfy  hungry 
men,  if  not  epicures.  In  the  meantime  the  brandy  was  placed 
on  the  table,  to  which  the  Highlanders,  however  partial  to  their 
native  strong  waters,  showed  no  objection,  but  much  the  con- 
traiy;  and  the  Lowland  gentleman,  after  the  first  cup  had 
passed  round,  became  desirous  to  know  our  profession  aivl  the 
object  of  our  joumev. 

'We  are  bits  o' Glasgow  bodies,  if  it  please  your  honour,'  said 
the  Bailie,  with  an  affectation  of  great  hiunility,  '  travelling  to 
Stirling  to  get  in  some  siller  that  is  awing  us.' 

I  was  so  silly  as  to  feel  a  little  disconcerted  at  the  unassum- 
ing account  which  he  chose  to  give  of  us;  but  I  recollected 
my  promise  to  be  silent  and  allow  the  Bailie  to  manage  the 
matter  his  own  way.  And  really,  when  I  recollected,  WiU, 
that  I  had  not  only  brought  the  honest  man  a  long  journey  from 
home,  which  even  in  itself  had  been  some  inconyenienoe  (if  I 
were  to  judge  from  the  obvious  pain  and  reluctance  with  whidi 
he  took  his  seat  or  arose  from  it),  but  had  also  put  him  within 
a  hair's-breadth  of  the  loss  of  his  life,  I  could  hfuxUy  refuse  him 
such  a  compliment.  The  spokesman  of  the  other  party,  snufi&ng 
up  his  breath  through  his  nose,  repeated  the  words  with  a  sort 
of  sneer.  'Tou  Glasgow  tradeisfblks  hae  naething  to  do  but  to 
gang  frae  the  tae  end  o'  the  west  o'  Scotland  to  the  ither  to 
plague  honest  folks  that  may  chance  to  be  a  wee  ahint  the  hand, 
like  me.' 

'  If  our  debtors  were  a'  sic  honest  gentlemen  as  I  believe  you 
to  be,  Garschattachin,'  replied  the  BaHie, '  conscience !  we  might 
saye  ourselves  a  labour,  for  they  wad  come  to  seek  us.' 

'  Eh !  what !  how ! '  exclaimed  the  person  whom  he  had 
addressed,  'as  I  shall  live  by  bread — not  forgetting  beef  and 
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brandj — it's  my  auld  friend  Niool  Jarvie,  the  best  man  that 
ever  counted  dotin  merks  on  a  band  till  a  distrassed  gentleman. 
Were  ye  na  ooming  up  my  way  f  were  ye  na  oommg  up  the 
Endriok  to  Qanobattadiinf' 

'Troth  no,  Maister  Galbraith/  replied  the  Bailie,  'I  had  other 
eggs  on  the  spit ;  and  I  thought  ye  wad  be  saying  I  cam  to 
look  about  the  annual  rent  that's  due  on  the  bit  heritable  band 
that's  between  us.' 

*  Damn  the  annual  rent  1 '  said  the  lairdy  with  an  appearance 
of  great  heartiness.  '  Deil  a  word  o'  business  will  you  or  I  speak^ 
now  that  ye're  sae  near  my  oountiy.  To  see  how  a  trot-oosey 
and  a  Joseph  can  disgnise  a  man — ^that  I  suldna  ken  my  aula 
f eal  friend  the  deacon ! ' 

'The  bailie,  if  ye  please,' resumed  my  companion.  'But  I  ken 
what  gars  ye  mistak :  the  band  was  granted  to  my  father  that's 
happy,  and  he  was  deacon ;  but  his  name  was  Nicol  as  weel  as 
mine.  I  dinna  mind  that  there's  been  a  payment  of  principal 
sum  or  annual  rent  on  it  in  my  day,  and  doubtless  that  has 
made  the  mistake.' 

'Weel,  the  devil  take  the  mistake  and  all  that  occasioned 
it ! '  replied  Mr.  Qalbraith.  '  But  I  am  glad  ye  are  a  bailie. 
Gentlemen,  fill  a  brimmer ;  this  is  my  excellent  friend.  Bailie 
Nicol  Jarvie's  health ;  I  kend  him  and  his  father  these  twenty 
years.  Are  ye  a'  cleared  kelty  aff  t  Fill  anither.  Here's  to 
his  being  sune  provost;  I  say  provost — Lord  Provost  Nicol 
Jarvie !  And  them  that  affirms  there's  a  man  walks  the  Hie 
Street  o'  Glasgow  that's  fitter  for  the  office,  they  will  do  wed 
not  to  let  me,  Duncan  Galbraith  of  Ganchattachin,  hear  them 
say  sae,  that's  all'  And  therewith  Duncan  Galbraith  martially 
cocked  his  hat  and  placed  it  on  one  side  of  his  head  with  an 
air  of  defiance. 

The  brandy  was  probably  the  best  recommendation  of  these 
complimentary  toasts  to  the  two  Highlanders,  who  drank  them 
without  appearing  anxious  to  comprehend  their  purport.  Thev 
commenced  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Galbraith  in  Gaelic,  whida 
he  talked  with  perfect  fluency,  beings  as  I  afterwards  learned,  a 
near  neighbour  to  the  Highlands. 

'I  kend  that  Scanto'-grace  weel  eneugh  frae  the  very  outset,' 
said  the  Bailie,  in  a  whisper  to  me ;  '  but  when  blude  was  warm, 
and  swords  were  out  at  ony  rate,  wha  kens  what  way  he  might 
hae  thought  o'  paying  his  debts  f  it  will  be  lang  or  he  does  it  in 
oonmion  form.  But  he's  an  honest  lad,  and  has  a  warm  heart 
too;  he  disna  come  often  to  the  Cross  o'  Glasgow,  but  mony  a 
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buck  and  blaokoook  he  sends  us  doun  frae  the  hills.  And  I  osn 
want  my  siller  weel  enengh.  My  father  the  deaoon  had  a  great 
regard  for  the  family  of  Garsohattachin/ 

Supper  being  now  nearly  ready,  I  Icioked  round  for  Andrew 
Fairaervioe ;  but  that  trusty  follower  had  not  been  seen  by  any 
one  since  the  beginning  of  tiie  rmeaiUre,  The  hostess,  howeTer, 
said  that  she  believed  our  servant  had  g^e  into  the  stable,  and 
offered  to  light  me  to  the  place,  saying  that '  no  entreaties  of 
the  bairns  or  hers  could  make  him  give  any  answer;  and  tiiat 
truly  she  caredna  to  gang  into  the  stable  herseU  at  this  hour. 
She  was  a  lone  woman,  and  it  was  weel  kend  how  the  brownie 
of  Ben-ye-gask  guided  the  gudewif e  of  Ardnagowan ;  and  it  was 
aye  judged  there  was  a  brownie  in  our  stable,  which  was  just 
what  gm^d  me  gie  ower  keeping  an  hosder.' 

As,  however,  she  lighted  me  towards  the  miserable  hovel 
into  which  they  had  crammed  our  unlucky  steeds,  to  regale 
themselves  on  hay,  eveiy  fibre  of  which  was  as  thick  as  an 
ordinary  goose  quill,  she  plainly  showed  me  that  she  had  another 
reason  for  drawing  me  aside  from  the  company  than  that  whioh 
her  words  implied.  '  Read  that,'  she  said,  slipping  a  pieoe  of 
paper  into  my  hand  as  we  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  shed ;  *•  I 
bless  God  I  am  rid  o't.  Between  sogers  and  Saxons,  and 
oaterans  and  cattle-lifters,  and  hership  and  bluidshed,  an  honest 
woman  wad  live  quieter  in  hell  than  on  the  Highland  line.' 

So  saying,  she  put  the  pine-torch  into  my  hand,  and  returned 
into  the  house. 
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Bagpipes,  not  lyres,  the  Highland  hills  adorn, 
MacLean's  lona  hoUo,  and  MacGraror's  horn. 

Jofm  Coopen's  Seply  to  AUan  Samwy. 

I  STOPPED  in  the  entrance  of  the  stable,  if  indeed  a  place  be 
entitled  to  that  name  where  horses  were  stowed  away  along 
with  goats,  poultry,  pigs,  and  cows,  tinder  the  same  roof  with 
the  mansion-house;  although,  by  a  degree  of  refinement  un- 
known to  the  rest  of  the  hamlet^  and  which  I  afterwards  heard 
was  imputed  to  an  overpride  on  the  part  of  Jeanie  MacAlpine, 
our  landlady,  the  apartment  was  accommodated  with  an 
entrance  different  from  that  used  by  her  biped  customers.  By 
the  light  of  my  torch  I  deciphered  the  following  billet,  written 
on  a  wet,  crumpled,  and  dirty  piece  of  paper,  and  addressed, 
^  For  the  honoured  hands  of  Mr.  F.  0.,  a  Saxon  young  gentle- 
man— ^These.'    The  contents  were  as  follows : — 

'Sir, 

'There  are  night-hawks  abroad,  so  that  I  cannot  give 
you  and  my  respected  kinsman,  B.  N.  J.,  the  meeting  at  the 
Claohan  of  Aberfoil  whilk  was  my  purpose.  I  pray  you  to  avoid 
unneceeHuy  communication  with  thoee  you  may  find  there, 
as  it  may  give  future  trouble.  The  person  who  gives  you  this 
is  faithful,  and  may  be  trusted,  and  will  guide  you  to  a  place 
where,  God  willing,  I  may  safely  give  you  the  meeting,  when  I 
trust  my  kinsman  and  you  will  visit  my  poor  house,  where,  in 
despite  of  my  enemies,  I  can  still  promise  sic  cheer  as  ane 
Hidandman  may  gie  his  friends,  and  where  we  will  drink  a 
solemn  health  to  a  certain  D.  Y.,  and  look  to  certain  af&irs 
whilk  I  hope  to  be  your  aidance  in ;  and  I  rest^  as  is  wont 
among  gentlemen,  your  servant  to  command,  *  R.  M.  C 

I  was  a  good  deal  mortified  at  the  purport  of  this  letter, 
which  seemed  to  adjourn  to  a  more  distant  place  and  date  the 

IV  i8 
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soryioe  which  I  had  hoped  to  receive  from  this  man  Gampbell. 
Still,  however,  it  was  some  oomf ort  to  know  that  he  oontinued 
to  be  in  my  interest^  sinoe  without  him  I  could  have  no  hope 
of  recovering  my  father's  papers.  I  resolved,  therefore,  to 
obey  his  instruotions ;  and,  observing  all  caution  before  the 
guests,  to  take  the  first  good  opportunity  I  could  find  to  pro- 
cure from  the  landlady  directions  how  I  was  to  obtain  a 
meeting  with  this  mysterious  person. 

My  next  business  was  to  seek  out  Andrew  Fairservioe^ 
whom  I  called  several  times  by  name  without  receiving  any 
answer,  surveying  the  stable  all  round,  at  the  same  time^  not 
without  risk  of  setting  the  premises  on  fire,  had  not  the 
quantity  of  wet  litter  and  mud  so  greatly  counterbalanced  two 
or  three  bunches  of  straw  and  hay.  At  length  my  repeated 
cries  of  'Andrew  Fairservice — Andrew  1  Fool !  Ass,  where  are 
you?'  produced  a  doleful  'Here,'  in  a  groaning  tone,  which 
might  have  been  that  of  the  brownie  itself.  Guided  by  this 
sound,  I  advanced  to  the  comer  of  a  shed,  where,  ensconced  in 
the  angle  of  the  wall,  behind  a  barrel  full  of  the  feathers  of  all 
the  fowls  which  had  died  in  the  cause  of  the  public  for  a  month 
pasti  I  found  the  manful  Andrew;  and  partly  by  force,  partly 
by  command  and  ezhcHrtation,  compelled  him  forth  into  the 
open  air.  The  font  words  he  spoke  were,  '  I  am  an  honest  lad, 
sur.' 

'  Who  the  devil  questions  your  honesty t '  said  I ;  'or  what 
have  we  to  do  with  it  at  present?  I  desire  you  to  come  and 
attend  us  at  supper.' 

'  Yes,'  reiterated  Andrew,  without  apparently  imderstanding 
what  I  said  to  him,  '  I  am  an  honest  lad,  whatever  the  BaUie 
may  say  to  the  contrary.  I  grant  the  warld  and  the  warld's 
gear  sits  ower  near  my  heart  whiles,  as  it  does  to  mony  a  ane. 
But  I  am  an  honest  lad ;  and,  though  I  lapak  o'  leaving  ye  in 
the  muir,  yet  God  knows  it  was  far  frae  my  purpose,  but  just 
like  idle  things  folk  says  when  they're  driving  a  bargain,  to  get 
it  as  far  to  their  ain  side  as  they  can.  And  I  like  yom:  honour 
weel  for  sae  young  a  lad,  and  I  wadna  part  wi'  ye  Ughtly.' 

'  What  the  deuce  are  you  driving  at  now  t '  I  replied.  '  Has 
not  everything  been  settled  again  and  again  to  your  bbAabSoo- 
tionf  And  are  you  to  talk  of  leaving  me  eveiy  hour,  without 
either  rhyme  or  reason  f ' 

'  Ay,  but  I  was  only  making  fashion  before,'  replied  Andrew ; 
'but  it's  come  on  me  in  sair  earnest  now.  Lose  or  win,  I  daur 
gao  nae  farther  wi'  your  honour ;  and  if  ye'll  tak  my  foolish 
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advice,  yell  bide  by  a  broken  tryste  rather  than  gang  forward 
yoursell ;  I  hae  a  ainoere  r^ard  for  ye,  and  I'm  sure  yell  be  a 
credit  to  your  friends  if  ye  live  to  saw  out  your  wild  aits  and 
get  some  mair  sense  and  steadiness.  But  I  can  follow  ye  nae 
farther,  even  if  ye  suld  founder  and  perish  from  the  way  for 
lack  of  guidance  and  counsel ;  to  gang  into  Bob  Boy's  country 
is  a  mere  tempting  o'  Providence.' 

^Bob  Roy 9'  said  I,  in  some  surprise;  *I  know  no  such 
person.     What  new  trick  is  this,  Andrew  ? ' 

'  It's  hard,'  said  Andrew — '  veiy  hard,  that  a  man  canna  be 
believed  when  he  speaks  Heaven's  truth,  just  because  he's 
whiles  oweroome,  and  teUs  lees  a  little  when  there  is  necessary 
occasion.  Ye  needna  ask  whae  Bob  Boy  is,  the  reiving  lifter 
that  he  is — God  f orgie  me !  I  hope  naebody  hears  us — ^when  ye 
hae  a  letter  frae  him  in  your  pouch.  I  heard  ane  o'  his  gillies 
bid  that  auld  rudas  jaud  of  a  gudewife  gie  ye  that.  They 
thought  I  didna  understand  their  gibberish;  but^  though  I 
caana  speak  it  muckle,  I  can  gie  a  gude  guess  at  what  I  hear 
them  say.  I  never  thought  to  hae  tauld  ye  that,  but  in  a  fright 
a'  things  come  out  that  suld  be  keepit  in.  0,  Maister  Frank, 
a'  yom:  uncle's  follies  and  a'  your  cousins'  pliskies  were  nae- 
thing  to  this !  Drink  clean  cap  out^  like  Sir  Hildebrand ;  b^n 
the  blessed  morning  with  brandy  sops,  like  Squire  Percy; 
swagger,  like  Squire  Thomcliff;  rin  wud  amang  the  lasses, 
like  Squire  John ;  gamble,  like  Blchard;  win  souls  to  the  pope 
and  the  deevil,  hke  Bashleigh ;  rive,  rant»  break  the  SabbaUi, 
and  do  the  pope's  bidding,  like  them  a'  put  thegither — ^but, 
merciful  Providence !  take  care  o'  your  young  bluid,  and  gang 
nae  near  Bob  Boy ! ' 

Andrew's  alarm  was  too  sincere  to  permit  me  to  suppose  he 
counterfeited.  I  contented  myself,  however,  with  telling  him 
that  I  meant  to  remain  in  the  ale-house  that  nighty  and  desired 
to  have  the  horses  well  looked  after.  As  to  the  rest,  I  charged 
him  to  observe  the  strictest  silence  upon  the  subject  of  his 
alarm,  and  he  might  rely  upon  it  I  would  not  incur  any  serious 
danger  without  due  precaution.  He  followed  me  with  a 
dejected  air  into  the  house,  observing  between  his  teeth,  '  Man 
suld  be  served  afore  beast ;  I  haena  had  a  morsel  in  my  mouth, 
but  the  rough  legs  o'  that  auld  muiroodk,  this  haill  blessed 
day.' 

The  harmony  of  the  company  seemed  to  have  suffered  some 
interruption  since  my  departure,  for  I  found  Mr.  Qalbraith  and 
my  friend  the  Bailie  high  in  dispute. 
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'  ru  hear  nae  sio  language,'  said  Mr.  Jarvie,  as  I  entezed, 
'respeoting  the  Duke  o'  Aigyle  and  the  name  o'  Campbell. 
He's  a  worthy  publio-spirited  nobleman,  and  a  credit  to  the 
oountry,  and  a  friend  and  benefactor  to  the  trade  o'  Glasgow.' 

'  111  sae  naething  against  MacCallum  More  and  the  ^och- 
nan-Diarmidy'  said  the  lesser  Highlander,  laughing.  '  I  live  on 
the  wiang  side  of  Glencroe  to  quarrel  with  Inveraia.' 

*  Our  loch  ne'er  saw  the  Cawmil  lymphads,'  said  the  bigger 
Highlander.  *  Shell  speak  her  mind  and  fear  naebod j.  She 
doesna  value  a  Cawnul  mair  as  a  Cowan,  and  ye  may  tell 
MacCallum  More  that  Allan  Inveraoh  said  sae.  "  It's  a  for  ciy 
to  Loohow." '  * 

Mr.  QalbraiUi,  on  whom  the  repeated  pledges  which  he  had 
quaffed  had  produced  some  influence,  slapped  lus  hand  on  the 
table  with  great  force,  and  said  in  a  stem  voice,  'There's  a 
bloody  debt  due  by  that  family,  and  they  will  pay  it  one  day. 
The  banes  of  a  loyal  and  a  gallant  Grahame  hae  lang  rattled  in 
their  coffin  for  vengeance  on  thae  Dukes  of  Guile  and  Lords  for 
Lorn.  There  ne'er  was  treason  in  Scotland  but  a  Cawmil  was 
at  the  bottom  o't ;  and  now  that  the  wrang  side's  uppermost^ 
wha  but  the  Cawmils  for  keeping  down  the  tight  t  But  this 
warld  winna  last  lang,  and  it  will  be  time  to  sharp  the  maiden 
for  shearing  o'  craigs  and  thrapples.  I  hope  to  see  the  anld 
rusty  lass  linking  at  a  bluidy  luurst  again.' 

'  For  shame,  Garschattachin ! '  ezdaimed  the  Bailie — '  fie  for 
shame,  sir;  wad  ye  say  sic  things  before  a  magistrate^  and 
bring  yoursell  into  trouble  t  How  d'ye  think  to  mainteen 
your  family  and  satisfy  your  creditors — mysell  and  othera — ^if 
ye  gang  on  in  that  wild  way,  which  cannot  but  bring  yon 
imder  tibe  law,  to  the  prejudice  of  a'  that's  connected  wi'  ye  t ' 

<D — n  my  creditors,'  retorted  the  gallant  Galbraith,  *and 
you,  if  ye  be  ane  o'  them.  I  say  there  will  be  a  new  warld 
sune.  And  we  shall  hae  nae  Cawmils  cocking  their  bonnet  sae 
hie,  and  hounding  their  dogs  where  they  dauma  come  themseUa^ 
nor  protectmg  thieves,  nor  murderers  and  oppressors,  to  hany 
and  spoil  better  men  and  mair  loyal  dans  than  themsells.' 

The  Bailie  had  a  great  mind  to  have  continued  the  dispute, 
when  the  savoury  vapour  of  the  broiled  venison,  which,  our 
landlady  now  placed  before  us,  proved  so  powerful  a  mediator 
that  he  betook  himself  to  his  trencher  with  great  eagerness, 
leaving  the  strangers  to  carry  on  the  dispute  among  themselves. 

*  Loehow  and  the  acUaoent  distoiots  formed  the  original  seat  of  the  OunpbeIl& 
The  ezproBBiaD  of  a  *flir  cry  to  Loehow*  was  proverbial. 
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*And  tat'a  true,'  said  the  taller  Hig^ilander,  whose  name  I 
found  waa  Stuart>  'for  we  suldna  be  plagued  and  wonied  here 
wi'  meetings  to  pit  down  Bob  Boy  if  the  Cawmils  didna  gie  him 
refutch.  I  was  ane  o'  thirty  o'  my  un  name — ^part  GlenfinlaSi 
and  part  men  that  came  down  frae  Appine — we  shased  the 
MaoGregars  as  ye  wad  shase  rae-deer,  till  we  oame  into  Glen- 
f alloch's  oonntry,  and  the  Cawmils  raise  and  wadna  let  us  pursue 
nae  f arder,  and  sae  we  lost  our  labour ;  but  her  wad  ^e  twa 
and  a  placA:  to  be  as  near  Bob  as  she  waa  tat  day.' 

It  seemed  to  happen  very  unfortunately  that  in  every  topio 
of  disoourae  whioh  these  warlike  gentlemen  introduced  my 
friend  the  Bailie  found  some  matter  of  offence.  'Yell  forgie 
me  speaking  my  mind,  sir ;  but  ye  wad  maybe  hae  gien  &e 
best  bowl  in  your  bonnet  to  hae  been  as  far  awa  frae  Bob  as 
ye  are  e'en  now.  Odd,  my  het  pleugh-culter  wad  hae  been 
naething  to  his  daymore.' 

'She  had  better  speak  nae  mair  about  her  culter,  or,  by  G — , 
her  will  gar  her  eat  her  words,  and  twa  handfula  o'  cauld  steel 
to  drive  them  ower  wi' ! '  And  with  a  most  inauspidous  and 
menacing  look  the  mountaineer  laid  his  hand  on  his  dagger. 

'  Well  hae  nae  quarrelling,  Allan,'  said  his  shorter  companion ; 
'  and  if  the  Glasgow  gentleman  has  ony  regard  for  Bob  Boy, 
hell  maybe  see  him  in  cauld  irons  the  night,  and  playing  tricks 
on  a  tow  the  mom;  for  this  country  has  been  ower  lang 
plagued  wi'  him,  and  his  race  is  near-hand  run.  And  it's  time, 
Allan,  we  were  ganging  to  our  lads.' 

'  Hout  awa,  Liverashalloch,'  said  Galbraith.  '  Mind  the  auld 
saw,  man :  "  It's  a  bauld  moon,"  quoth  Bennygask ;  "  another 
pint,"  quoth  Lesley.     We'll  no  start  for  another  chappin.' 

'  I  hae  had  chappins  eneugh,'  said  Inverashalloch ;  '  111  drink 
my  quart  of  usquebaugh  or  brandy  wi'  ony  honest  fellow,  but 
the  deil  a  drop  mair,  when  I  hae  wark  to  do  in  the  morning. 
And,  in  my  puir  thinking,  Garschattachin,  ye  had  better  be 
thinking  to  bring  up  your  horsemen  to  the  clachan  before  day, 
that  we  may  a'  start  fair.' 

'What  tiie  deevil  are  ye  in  sic  a  huny  for?'  said  Garschat- 
tachin ;  '  meat  and  mass  never  hindered  waik.  An  it  had  been 
my  directing,  deil  a  bit  o'  me  wad  hae  fashed  ye  to  come  down 
the  glens  to  help  us.  The  garrison  and  our  ain  horse  could 
hae  taen  Bob  Boy  easily  eneugh.  There's  the  hand,'  he  said, 
holding  up  his  own,  '  should  lay  him  on  the  green,  and  never 
ask  a  Hidandman  o'  ye  a'  for  his  help.' 

'Ye  might  hae  loot  us  bide  still  where  we  were,  then,'  said 
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Inverashalloch.  *  I  didna  oome  sixty  miles  without  being  sent 
for.  But  an  yell  bae  my  opinion,  I  redd  ye  keep  your  mouth 
better  steekit>  if  ye  hope  to  speed.  Shored  folk  live  lang,  and 
sae  may  him  ye  ken  o'.  The  way  to  catch  a  bird  is  no  to  fling 
your  bannet  at  her.  And  also  thae  gentlemen  hae  heard  some 
things  they  suldna  hae  heard  an  the  brandy  hadna  been  ower 
bauld  for  your  brain.  Major  Galbraith.  Te  needna  cock  your 
hat  and  bully  wi'  me,  man,  for  I  will  not  bear  it.' 

'  I  hae  said  it»'  said  Galbraith,  with  a  solemn  air  of  drunken 
gravity,  'that  I  will  quarrel  no  more  this  night  either  with 
broaddoth  or  tartan.  When  I  am  off  duty  111  quarrel  with 
you  or  ony  man  in  the  Hielands  or  Lowlande^  but  not  on  duty 
— ^no — ^no.  I  wish  we  heard  o'  these  redcoats.  If  it  had  been 
to  do  ony  thing  against  King  James  we  wad  hae  seen  them 
lang  syne ;  but  when  it's  to  keep  the  peace  o'  the  country  they 
can  lie  as  lound  as  their  neighbours.' 

As  he  spoke  we  heard  the  measured  footsteps  of  a  body  of 
infantry  on  the  march ;  and  an  officer,  followed  by  two  or  three 
files  of  soldiers^  entered  the  apartment  He  spoke  in  an 
English  accent)  which  was  very  pleasant  to  my  ears,  now  ao 
long  accustomed  to  the  vazying  brogue  of  the  Highland  and 
Lowland  Scotch. 

'You  are,  I  suppose,  Major  Galbraith,  of  the  squadron  of 
Lennox  militia,  and  these  are  the  two  Highland  gentlemen  with 
whom  I  was  appointed  to  meet  in  this  place  f ' 

They  assented,  and  invited  the  officer  to  take  some  fefresh- 
ments,  which  he  declined. 

'  I  have  been  too  late,  gentlemen,  and  am  desirous  to  make 
up  time.  I  have  orders  to  search  for  and  arrest  two  persons 
guilty  of  treasonable  practices.' 

'We'U  wash  our  hands  o'  that,'  said  Inverashalloch.  'I 
came  here  wi'  my  men  to  fight  against  the  red  MacGregor  that 
killed  my  cousin  seven  times  removed,  Duncan  MaeLaren  in 
Invementy;*  but  I  will  hae  nothing  to  do  touching  honest 
gentlemen  that  may  be  gaun  through  the  country  on  their  ain 
business.' 

*  Nor  I  neither,'  said  Inverach. 

Major  Oalbraith  took  up  the  matter  more  solemnly,  and, 
premising  his  oration  with  a  hiccup,  spoke  to  the  following 
purpose :  '  I  shall  say  nothing  against  King  Greorge,  Captain, 
because,  as  it  happens,  my  commission  may  rin  in  his  name ;  but 
one  commission  being  good,  »r,  does  not  make  another  bad,  and 

*  See  SlAiighter  of  MacUren.    Note  IL 
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some  think  that  James  may  be  just  as  good  a  name  as  Oeoige. 
There's  the  king  that  is  and  there's  the  king  that  sold  of  right 
be ;  I  say,  an  honest  man  may  and  suld  be  loyal  to  them  both, 
Gaptain.  But  I  am  of  the  liOrd-Lieuteoanfs  opinion  for  the 
time,  as  it  becomes  a  militia  officer  and  a  depute-lieutenant; 
and  about  treason  and  all  that,  it's  lost  time  to  speak  of  it, 
least  said  is  sanest  mended.' 

*  I  am  sorry  to  see  how  yon  have  been  employing  your  time, 
sir,'  replied  tibe  English  officer,  as  indeed  me  honest  gentle- 
man's reasoning  had  a  strong  relish  of  the  liquor  he  had  been 
drinking ;  'and  I  could  wish,  sir,  it  had  been  otherwise  on  an 
occasion  of  this  consequence.  I  would  recommend  to  you  to 
try  to  sleep  for  an  hour.  Do  these  gentlemen  belong  to  your 
-pietyV  looking  at  the  Bailie  and  me,  who,  engaged  in  eating 
our  suj^r,  had  paid  little  attention  to  the  <^cer  on  his 
ontranoe. 

'Travellers,  sir,'  said  Galbraith — 'lawful  tiavellers  by  sea 
and  land,  as  the  prayer  book  hath  it.' 

'  My  instructions,'  said  the  Captain,  taking  a  light  to  survey 
us  dostf,  *  are  to  place  under  arrest  an  elderly  and  a  young 
person,  €md  I  think  these  gentlemen  answer  nearly  the  descrip- 
tion.' 

'  Take  care  what  you  say,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Jaryie ;  '  it  shall  not 
be  your  red  coat  nor  your  laced  hat  shall  protect  you  if  you 
put  any  affront  on  me.  I'se  convene  ye  baith  in  an  action  of 
scandu  and  false  imprisonment.  I  am  a  free  burgees  and  a 
magistrate  o'  Glasgow ;  Nicol  Jarvie  is  my  name,  sae  was  my 
father's  afore  me ;  I  am  a  bailie,  be  praised  for  the  honour,  and 
my  father  was  a  deacon.' 

'He  was  a  prick-eared  cur,'  said  Major  <lalbraith,  'and 
fought  agane  the  King  at  Bothwell  Brig.' 

'  He  paid  what  he  ought  and  what  he  bought^  Mr.  Galbraith,' 
said  the  Bailie,  '  and  was  an  honester  man  than  ever  stude  on 
your  shanks.' 

'I  have  no  time  to  attend  to  all  this,'  said  the  officer;  'I 
must  positively  detain  you,  gentlemen,  unless  you  can  produce 
some  respectable  security  that  you  are  loyal  subjects.' 

'  I  desire  to  be  carried  before  some  civU  magistrate,'  said  the 
Bailie,  'the  shena  or  the  judge  of  the  bounds;  I  am  not 
obliged  to  answer  every  redcoat  that  speers  questions  at  me.' 

'Well,  sir,  I  shall  know  how  to  manage  you  if  you  are 
silent.    And  you,  sir  (to  me),  what  may  your  name  be  f ' 

'  Francis  Osbaldistone,  sir.' 
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'  What,  a  son  of  Sir  Hildebraad  Osbaldistone  of  Norihuin- 
berlandr 

'No,  sir/  interrupted  the  Bailie;  'asonof  the  great  William 
Osbaldistoxie,  of  the  house  of  Osbaldistone  and  Tresham,  Craae 
Alley,  London.' 

'I  am  afraid,  sir,'  said  the  officer,  'your  name  only  in- 
oreases  the  suspicions  against  you,  and  lays  me  under  the 
necessity  of  requesting  thieit  you  will  giye  up  what  papers  you 
have  in  charge.' 

I  observed  the  Highlanders  look  anxiously  at  each  other 
when  this  proposal  was  made.  'I  had  none,'  I  replied,  'to 
surrender.' 

The  officer  commanded  me  to  be  disarmed  and  searched.  To 
have  resisted  would  haye  been  madness.  I  acoordingly  gave 
up  my  arms,  and  submitted  to  a  search,  which  was  o^iducted 
as  civilly  as  an  operation  of  the  kind  well  could.  They  found 
nothing  except  the  note  which  I  had  received  that  night 
through  the  hand  of  the  landlady. 

'This  is  difiex^t  from  what  I  expected,'  said  the  officer; 
'but  it  affords  us  good  grounds  for  detaining  you.  Here  I  find 
you  in  written  communication  with  the  outlawed  robber,  Bobert 
MacGr^or  Campbell,  who  has  been  so  long  the  plague  of  ibis 
district.     How  do  you  account  for  that  ? ' 

'  Spies  of  Rob ! '  said  Inverashalloch ;  '  we  wad  serve  tihem 
right  to  strap  them  up  till  the  neist  trea' 

'  We  are  gaim  to  see  after  some  gear  o'  our  ain,  gentlemen,' 
said  the  Bailie,  '  that's  f  a'en  into  his  hands  by  accident ;  there's 
nae  law  agane  a  man  looking  after  his  ain,  I  hope  t ' 

'  How  did  you  come  by  this  letter  J '  said  the  officer,  address- 
ing himself  to  me. 

I  could  not  think  of  betraying  the  poor  woman  who  had 
given  it  to  me,  and  remained  sHent. 

'  Do  you  know  anything  of  it,  fellow  1 '  said  the  officer,  look- 
ing at  Andrew,  whose  jaws  were  chattering  like  a  pair  of 
castanets  at  the  threats  thrown  out  by  the  Highlander. 

'  0  ay,  I  ken  a'  about  it.  It  was  a  Hieland  loon  gied  the 
letter  to  that  lang-tongued  jaud  the  gudewife  there.  Ill  be 
sworn  my  maister  kend  naething  about  it.  But  he's  wilfu'  to 
gang  up  the  hills  and  speak  wi'  Bob ;  and  0,  sir,  it  wad  be  a 
charity  just  to  send  a  wheen  o'  your  redcoats  to  see  him  safe 
back  to  Glasgow  again  whether  he  will  or  na  And  ye  can  keep 
Mr.  Jarvie  as  lang  as  ye  like.  He's  responsible  enough  for  ony 
fine  ye  may  lay  on  him ;  and  so's  my  master  for  that  matter; 
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for  me,  I'm  just  a  puir  gardener  lad,  and  no  worth  your 
steering.' 

'  I  believe,'  aaid  the  officer,  '  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to 
send  these  persons  to  the  garrison  under  an  escort.  They  seem 
to  be  in  immediate  corre^>ondence  with  the  enemy,  and  I  shall 
be  in  no  respect  answerable  for  suffering  them  to  be  at  liberty. 
Qentlemen,  you  will  consider  yourselves  as  my  prisoners.  So 
soon  as  dawn  approaches  I  will  send  you  to  a  place  of  seciuity. 
If  you  be  the  persons  you  describe  yourselves,  it  will  soon 
appear,  and  you  will  sustain  no  great  inconvenience  from  being 
detained  a  day  or  two.  I  can  hear  no  remonstrances,'  he  con- 
tinued, turning  away  from  the  Bailie,  whose  mouth  was  open 
to  address  him ;  *  the  service  I  am  on  gives  me  no  time  for  idle 
discussions.' 

'Aweel — aweel,  sir,'  said  the  Bailie,  'you're  welcome  to  a 
tune  on  your  ain  fiddle ;  but  see  if  I  dinna  gar  ye  dance  till't 
afore  a's  dune.' 

An  anxious  consultation  now  took  place  between  the  officer 
and  the  Bighlanders,  but  carried  on  in  so  low  a  tone  that  it 
was  impossible  to  catch  the  sense.  So  soon  as  it  was  concluded 
they  all  left  the  house.  At  their  departure,  the  Bailie  thus  ex- 
pressed himself :  '  Thae  Hielandmen  are  o'  the  westland  clans, 
and  jujst  as  light-handed  as  their  neighbours,  an  a'  tales  be  true, 
and  yet  ye  see  they  hae  brought  them  frae  the  head  o'  Argyle- 
shire  to  make  war  wi'  puir  Bob  for  some  auld  ill-will  that  they 
hae  at  him  and  his  simame.  And  there's  the  Grahames  and 
the  Buchanans  and  the  Lennox  gentry  a'  mounted  and  in  order. 
It's  weel  kend  their  quarrel,  and  I  dinna  blame  them :  naebody 
likes  to  lose  his  kye.  And  then  there's  sodgers,  puir  things, 
hoyed  out  frae  the  garrison  at  a'body's  bidding.  Puir  Rob  will 
hae  his  hands  fu'  by  the  time  the  sun  comes  ower  the  hiU. 
Weel,  it's  wrang  for  a  magistrate  to  be  wishing  ony  thing  agane 
the  course  o'  justice,  but  deil  o'  me  an  I  wad  break  my  heart 
to  hear  that  Rob  had  gien  them  a'  their  paiks !' 
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Haar  me,  and  maik  me  well,  and  look  upon  me 
Dixectly  in  my  fiaoe— my  woman's  face ; 
See  if  one  fear,  one  shaaow  of  a  tenor. 
One  paleneae  dare  appear,  but  from  my  anger, 
To  lay  hold  on  your  manifla. 

Bonduca, 

Wb  were  pennitted  to  dumber  out  the  remainder  of  the 
night  m  the  best  manner  that  the  miserable  aooommodatioDS 
of  the  ale-house  permitted.  The  Bailie,  fatigued  with  his 
journey  and  the  subsequent  soenes,  less  interested  also  in  the 
eyent  of  our  arrest^  which  to  him  oould  only  be  a  matter  of 
temporary  inoonyenienee,  perhaps  less  nice  than  habit  had 
rendered  me  about  the  cleanliness  or  decency  of  his  oouch, 
tumbled  himself  into  one  of  the  cribs  which  I  have  already 
described,  and  soon  was  heard  to  snore  soundly.  A  broken 
sleep,  snatched  by  interyals,  while  I  rested  my  head  upon  the 
table,  was  my  only  refreshment  In  the  course  of  the  night  I 
had  occasion  to  obserye  that  there  seemed  to  be  some  doubt 
and  hesitation  in  the  motions  of  the  soldiery.  Men  were  sent 
out  as  if  to  obtain  intelligence,  and  returned  apparently  with- 
out bringing  any  satisfactory  information  to  their  commanding 
officer.  He  was  obyiously  eager  and  anxious,  and  again  des- 
patched small  parties  of  two  or  three  men,  some  of  whom,  aa 
I  could  understand  from  what  the  others  whispered  to  each 
other,  did  not  return  again  to  the  clachan. 

The  morning  had  broken  when  a  corporal  and  two  men 
rushed  into  the  hut>  dragging  after  them,  in  a  sort  of  triumph, 
a  Highlander,  whom  I  immediately  recognised  as  my  acquainir 
ance  the  ex-turnkey.  The  Bailie,  who  isrtarted  up  at  the  noise 
with  which  they  entered,  immediately  made  the  same  discoyery, 
and  exclaimed,  'Mercy  on  us!  they  hae  grippit  the  puir 
creature  Dougal.  Captain,  I  will  put  in  bail — sufficient  bail, 
for  that  Dougal  creature/ 
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To  this  offer,  dictated  undoubtedly  by  a  grateful  recollection 
of  the  late  interference  of  the  BigUander  in  his  behalf,  the 
Captain  only  answered  by  requesting  Mr.  Jarvie  to  '  mind  his 
own  affiurs,  and  remember  that  he  was  himself  for  the  present 
a  prisoner.' 

'  I  take  you  to  witness^  Mr.  Osbaldistone,'  said  the  Bailie, 
who  was  probably  better  acquainted  with  the  process  in  civil 
than  in  military  cases, '  that  he  has  refused  sufficient  bail.  It's 
my  opinion  that  the  creature  Dougal  will  have  a  good  action 
of  wrongous  imprisonment  and  damages  agane  him,  under  the 
Act  Seventeen  Hundred  and  One,  and  111  see  the  creature 
righted.' 

The  officer,  whose  name  I  understood  was  Thornton,  paying 
no  attention  to  the  Bailie's  threats  or  expostulations,  instituted 
a  very  close  inquiry  into  Dougal's  life  and  conversation,  and 
compelled  him  to  admit,  though  with  apparent  reluctance,  the 
successive  facts,  that  he  knew  Rob  Roy  MaoGregor ;  that  he 
had  seen  him  within  these  twelve  months — ^within  these  six 
months — ^within  this  month — ^within  this  week;  in  fine,  that 
he  had  parted  from  him  duly  an  hour  ago.  All  this  detail 
came  like  drops  of  blood  from  the  prisoner,  and  was,  to  all 
appearance,  oiUy  extorted  hy  the  threat  of  an  halter  and  the 
next  tree,  which  Captain  l?liomton  assured  him  should  be  his 
doom  if  he  did  not  give  direct  and  special  information. 

'And  now,  my  friend,'  said  the  officer,  'you  will  please 
inform  me  how  many  men  your  master  has  with  him  at 
present.' 

Dougal  looked  in  every  direction  except  at  the  querist,  and 
began  to  answer,  'She  canna  just  be  sure  about  that.' 

'Look  at  me,  you  Highland  dog,'  said  the  officer,  'and  re- 
member your  life  depends  on  your  answer.  How  many  rogues 
had  that  outlawed  scoundrel  with  him  when  you  left  hunt' 

'  Ou,  no  aboon  sax  rogues  when  I  was  gane.' 

'  And  where  are  the  rest  of  his  banditti  t ' 

'Oane  wi'  the  lieutenant  agane  ta  westland  carles.' 

'Against  the  westland  clans f  said  the  Captain.  'Umph ! 
that  is'  likely  enough;  and  what  rogue's  errand  were  you 
despatched  upon.' 

'Just  to  see  what  your  honour  and  ta  gentlemen  redcoats 
were  doing  doun  here  at  ta  clachan.' 

'The  creature  will  prove  fause-hearted  after  a','  said  the 
Bailie,  who  by  this  time  had  planted  himself  close  behind  me ; 
'  it's  lucky  I  didua  pit  mysell  to  expenses  anent  him.' 
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'And  now,  my  friend,'  said  the  Captain,  'let  ub  understand 
each  other.  Tou  have  confessed  yourself  a  spy,  and  should 
string  up  to  the  next  tree ;  but  oome,  if  you  w&l  do  me  one 
good  turn  I  will  do  you  another.  You,  Donald — ^you  shall  just 
in  the  way  of  kindness  oarry  me  and  a  small  party  to  the  place 
where  you  left  your  master,  as  I  wish  to  speak  a  few  words  with 
him  on  serious  affidrs ;  and  I'LL  let  you  go  about  your  busmess 
and  give  you  five  guineas  to  boot.' 

'Oigh!  oighr  exclaimed  Dougal,  in  the  extremity  of  dis- 
tress and  perplexity,  *  she  canna  do  tat — she  oanna  do  tat ;  she'll 
rather  be  hanged.' 

'Hanged,  then,  you  shall  be,  my  friend,'  said  the  officer; 
'and  your  blood  he  upon  your  own  head.  Corporal  Cramp,  do 
you  play  provost-marshal ;  away  with  him  I ' 

The  corporal  had  confronted  poor  Dougal  for  some  time^ 
ostentatiously  twisting  a  piece  of  cord  wlddi  he  had  found 
in  the  house  into  the  form  of  a  halter.  He  now  threw  it 
about  the  culprit's  neck,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  two 
soldiers,  had  dragged  Dougal  as  fiur  as  the  door,  when,  over- 
come with  the  terror  of  immediate  death,  he  exdaamed, 
< Shentlemans,  stops — stops!  She'll  do  his  honour^s bidding; 
stops ! ' 

'Awa  wi'  the  creature  1'  said  the  Bailie,  'he  deserves  hang- 
ing mair  now  than  ever — awa  wi'  him,  corporal ;  why  dinna  ye 
tak  him  awaf 

'It's  my  belief  and  opinion,  honest  gentleman,'  said  the 
corporal,  'that  if  you  were  going  to  be  hanged  yourself  you 
would  be  in  no  sudh  d — d  hurry.' 

This  byo4ialogue  prevented  my  hearing  what  passed  between 
the  prisoner  and  Captain  Thornton,  but  I  heard  the  former 
snivel  out,  in  a  very  subdued  tone,  '  And  yell  ask  her  to  gang 
nae  farther  than  just  to  show  ye  where  the  MaoGragor  ist 
OhonI  ohon!' 

'Silence  your  howling,  you  rascal.  No;  I  give  you  my 
word  I  will  ask  you  to  go  no  farther.  Corporal,  make  the  men 
fall  in  in  front  of  the  houses.  Get  out  these  gentlemen's  horses; 
we  must  carry  them  with  us.  I  cannot  spare  any  men  to 
guard  them  here.    Come,  my  lads,  get  under  arms.' 

The  soldiers  bustled  about,  and  were  ready  to  move.  We 
were  led  out,  along  with  Dougal,  in  the  capacity  of  prisoners. 
As  we  left  the  hut  I  heard  our  companion  in  captivity  remind 
the  Captfldn  of  '  ta  foive  kuineas.' 

'  Here  they  are  for  you,'  said  the  officer,  putting  gold  into 
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hiB  hand;  'but  obeerve,  that  if  you  attempt  to  mislead  me,  I 
will  blow  your  brains  out  vrith  my  own  hand.' 

'  The  creature,'  said  the  Bailie,  '  is  waur  than  I  judged  him ; 
it  is  a  warldly  and  a  perfidious  creature.  0  the  filthy  lucre 
of  gain  that  men  gies  themsells  up  to !  My  father  the  deacon 
used  to  say  the  penny  siller  slew  mair  souls  than  the  naked 
sword  slew  bodies.' 

The  landlady  now  approached  and  demanded  payment  of 
her  reckoning,  including  all  that  had  been  quaffed  by  Major 
Galbraith  and  his  Highland  friends.  The  English  officer  re- 
monstrated, but  Mrs.  MacAlpine  declared,  if  she  '  hadna  trusted 
to  his  honour's  name  being  used  in  their  company,  she  wad 
never  hae  drawn  them  a  stoup  o'  liquor;  for  Mr.  Galbraith, 
she  might  see  him  again  or  she  might  no,  but  weel  did  she  wot 
she  had  sma'  chance  of  seeing  her  siller ;  and  she  was  a  puir 
widow,  had  naething  but  her  custom  to  rely  on.' 

Captain  Thornton  put  a  stop  to  her  remonstrances  by 
paying  the  charge,  which  was  only  a  few  English  shillings, 
though  the  amount  sounded  very  formidable  in  Scottish 
denominations.  The  generous  officer  would  have  included  Mr. 
Jaryie  and  me  in  this  general  acquittance ;  but  the  Bailie,  dis- 
regarding an  intimation  from  the  landlady  to  '  make  as  muckle 
of  the  Inglishers  as  we  could,  for  they  were  sure  to  gie  us 
plague  eneughy'  went  into  a  formal  accounting  respecting  our 
share  of  the  reckoning,  and  paid  it  accordingly.  The  Captain 
took  the  opportunity  to  make  us  some  dight  apology  for 
detaining  us.  '  If  we  were  loyal  and  peaceable  subjects,'  he 
said,  'we  would  not  regret  being  stopped  for  a  day,  when  it 
was  essential  to  the  king's  service ;  if  otherwise,  he  was  acting 
according  to  his  duty.' 

We  were  compelled  to  accept  an  apology  which  it  would 
have  served  no  purpose  to  refuse,  and  we  sallied  out  to  attend 
him  on  his  march. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  delightful  sensation  vrith  which  I 
exchanged  the  dark,  smoky,  smothering  atmosphere  of  the 
Highland  hut,  in  which  we  had  passed  the  night  bo  uncomfort- 
ably, for  the  refreshing  fragrance  of  the  morning  air,  and  the 
glorious  beams  of  the  rising  sun,  which,  from  a  tabernacle  of 
purple  and  golden  clouds,  were  darted  full  on  such  a  scene  of 
natural  romance  and  beauty  as  had  never  before  greeted  my 
eyes.  To  the  left  lay  tixe  valley,  down  which  the  Form 
wandered  on  its  easterly  course,  surrounding  the  beautiful 
detached  hill,  with  all  its  garland  of  woods.     On  the  right. 
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amid  a  profusioii  of  thioketB,  knolbi  and  oraga^  lay  the  bed  of 
a  broad  mouBtain  lake,  lightly  curled  into  tiny  wayes  by  the 
breath  of  the  morning  breeze,  each  glittering  in  its  ooufbo 
under  the  influence  of  the  sunbeams.  High  hills,  rook8»  and 
banks,  waving  with  natural  forests  of  birdi  and  oak,  formed 
the  borders  ot  this  enchanting  sheet  of  water;  and,  as  their 
leaves  rustled  to  the  wind  and  twinkled  in  the  sun,  gave  to  the 
depth  of  solitude  a  sort  of  life  and  vivacity.  Man  alone  seemed 
to  be  placed  in  a  state  of  inferiority,  in  a  scene  where  all  the 
ordinary  features  of  nature  were  raised  and  exalted.  The 
miserable  little  *  bourocks,'  as  the  Bailie  termed  them,  of  whidli 
about  a  dozen  formed  the  village  called  the  Clachan  of  Aberf oil, 
were  composed  of  loose  stones,  cemented  by  clay  instead  of 
mortar,  and  thatched  by  turfs,  laid  rudely  upon  rafters  formed 
of  native  and  unhewn  birches  and  oaks  from  the  woods  around. 
The  roofs  approached  the  ground  so  nearly  that  Andrew  Fair- 
service  observed  we  mi^t  have  ridden  over  the  village  the 
night  before,  and  never  found  out  we  were  near  it^  unless  our 
horses'  feet  had  *  gane  through  the  riggin'.' 

From  all  we  could  see,  Mrs.  MacAlpine's  house^  miserable 
as  were  the  quarters  it  afforded,  was  stOl  by  far  the  best  in 
the  hamlet ;  and  I  daresay  (if  my  description  gives  you  any 
curiosity  to  see  it)  you  wUl  hardly  find  it  much  improved  at 
the  present  day,  for  the  Scotch  are  not  a  people  who  speedily 
admit  innovation,  even  when  it  comes  in  the  shape  of  improve- 
ment.* 

The  inhabitants  of  these  miserable  dwellings  were  distmbed 
by  the  noise  of  our  departure;  and  as  our  party  of  about 
twenty  soldiers  drew  up  in  rank  before  marohmg  o£^  we  were 
reconnoitred  bv  many  a  beldam  from  the  half-opened  door  of 
her  cottage.  As  these  nbyls  thrust  forth  their  grey  heads,  im- 
perfectly covered  with  dose  caps  of  flannel,  and  wowed  their 
shrivelled  brows,  and  long  skinny  arms,  with  various  gestures, 
shrugs,  and  muttered  expressions  in  Gaelic  addressed  to  eadi 
other,  my  imagination  recurred  to  the  witches  of  Macbeth, 
and  I  imagined  I  read  in  the  features  of  these  crones  the 
malevolence  of  the  weird  sisters.  The  little  diildren  also,  who 
began  to  crawl  forth,  some  quite  naked,  and  others  very  im- 
perfectly covered  with  tatters  of  tartan  stufi^,  clapped  their  tiny 
hands  and  grinned  at  the  English  soldiers,  with  an  expression 
of  national  hate  and  malignity  which  seemed  beyond  their  years. 
I  remarked  particularly  that  there  were  no  men,  nor  so  much  as 

*SeeAb«faa.    Node  18. 
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a  boy  of  ten  or  twelye  years  old,  to  be  seen  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  village  which  seemed  populous  in  proportion  to  its 
extent ;  and  the  idea  certainly  occurred  to  me  that  we  were 
likely  to  receive  from  them,  in  the  course  of  our  journey,  more 
effectual  tokens  of  ill-will  than  those  which  lowered  on  the 
visages  and  dictated  the  murmurs  of  the  women  and  children. 

It  was  not  until  we  commenced  our  march  that  the  malignity 
of  the  elder  persons  of  the  community  broke  forth  into  expres- 
sions. The  last  file  of  men  had  left  the  village,  to  pursue  a 
small  broken  track,  f onned  by  the  sledges  in  which  the  natives 
transported  their  peats  and  turfs,  and  which  led  through  the 
woods  that  fringed  the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  when  a  shrilly 
sound  of  female  exclamation  broke  forth,  mixed  with  the  screams 
of  children,  the  whooping  of  boys,  and  the  clapping  of  hands 
with  which  the  Highland  dames  enforce  their  notes,  whether  of 
rage  or  lamentation.  I  asked  Andrew,  who  looked  as  pale  as 
death,  what  all  this  meant. 

'I  doubt  well  ken  that  ower  sune,'  said  he.  'Means !  It 
means  that  the  Highland  wives  are  cundng  and  banning  the 
redcoats,  and  wishing  ill-luck  to  them,  and  ilka  ane  that  ever 
spoke  the  Saxon  tongue.  I  have  heard  wives  flyte  in  England 
and  Scotland ;  it's  nae  marvel  to  hear  them  flyte  ony  gate,  but 
sio  ill-scrapit  tongues  as  thae  Hieland  carlines',  and  sic  grew- 
Bome  wishes,  that  men  should  be  slaughtered  like  sheep^  and 
that  they  may  lapper  their  hands  to  the  elbows  in  their  heart's 
blude,  and  that  they  suld  dee  the  death  of  Walter  Cuming  of 
Guiyook,*  wha  hadna  as  muckle  o'  him  left  thegither  as  woidd 
supper  a  messan-dog — sic  awsome  language  as  that  I  ne'er 
heard  out  o'  a  human  thrapple;  and,  ui^ees  the  deil  wad  rise 
amang  them  to  gie  them  a  lesson,  I  thinkna  that  their  talent 
at  cursing  ooidd  be  amended.  The  warst  o't  is,  they  bid  us 
aye  gang  up  the  loch  and  see  what  well  land  in.' 

Adding  Andrew's  information  to  what  I  had  myself  observed, 
I  could  scarce  doubt  that  some  attack  was  meditated  upon  our 
party.  The  road,  as  we  advanced,  seemed  to  afford  every 
facility  for  such  an  impleasant  interruption.  At  first  it  winded 
apart  from  the  lake  through  marshy  meadow  ground,  overgrown 
with  oopsewood,  now  traversing  diurk  and  dose  thickets  which 
would  have  admitted  an  ambuscade  to  be  sheltered  within  a 
few  yards  of  our  line  of  march,  and  frequently  crossing  rough 
mountain  torrents,  some  of  which  took  the  soldiers  up  to  ti^e 
knees,  and  ran  with  such  violence  that  their  force  could  only 

•  Bee  Note  U. 
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be  Btemmed  by  the  stx^ngtb  of  two  or  thi^  men  holding  fast 
by  each  other  s  armB.  It  certainly  appeared  to  me,  thou^ 
altogether  unacquainted  with  militaiy  affiurs,  that  a  soit  of 
half-eavage  warriors,  as  I  had  heard  the  Highlanders  asserted  to 
be,  might,  in  such  passes  as  these,  attack  a  party  of  rpgular 
forces  with  great  advantage.  The  Bailie's  good  sense  and 
shrewd  observation  had  led  him  to  the  same  conclusion,  aa  I 
understood  from  his  requesting  to  speak  with  the  Captain, 
whom  he  addressed  nearly  in  the  following  terms :  *  Captain, 
it's  no  to  fleech  ony  favour  out  o'  ye,  for  I  scorn  it ;  and  it's 
under  protest  that  I  reserve  my  action  and  pleas  of  oppressioa 
and  wrongous  imprisonment;  but,  being  a  friend  to  King 
George  and  his  army,  I  take  the  liberty  to  speer — ^Dinna  je 
think  ye  might  tak  a  better  time  to  gang  up  this  glen  t  If  ye 
are  seeking  Rob  Roy,  he's  kend  to  be  better  than  ludf  a  hund^ 
men  strong  when  he's  at  the  fewest ;  and  if  he  brings  in  the 
Glengyle  folk  and  the  Glenfinlas  and  Balquidder  lads,  he  may 
come  to  gie  you  your  kail  through  the  reek ;  and  it's  my  sinoere 
advice,  as  a  king's  friend,  ye  had  better  take  back  again  to  the 
dachan,  for  thae  women  at  Aberfoil  are  like  the  scarts  and  sear 
maws  at  the  Gumries :  there's  aye  foul  weather  follows  thdr 
skirling.' 

'Make  yourself  easy,  sir,'  replied  Captain  Thornton,  'I  am 
in  the  execution  of  my  orders.  And  as  you  say  you  are  a 
friend  to  King  George,  you  will  be  glad  to  leam  that  it  is 
impossible  that  this  gang  of  ruffians,  whose  license  has  disturbed 
the  country  so  long,  can  escape  the  measures  now  taken  to 
suppress  them.  The  horse  squadron  of  militia,  commanded  by 
Major  Galbraith,  is  already  joined  by  two  or  more  troops  of 
cavalry,  which  will  occupy  all  the  lower  passes  of  this  wild 
country ;  three  hundred  Highlanders,  under  the  two  gentlemoi 
you  saw  at  the  inn,  are  in  possession  of  the  upper  part ;  and 
various  strong  parties  from  the  garrison  are  securing  the 
hUls  and  glens  in  different  directions.  Our  last  accounts  of 
Rob  Roy  correspond  with  what  this  fellow  has  oonfessed,  tiiat, 
finding  himself  surrounded  on  all  sides,  he  had  dismissed 
the  greater  part  of  his  followers,  with  the  purpose  either  of 
lying  concealed  or  of  making  his  escape  through  his  superior 
knowledge  of  the  passes.' 

'I  dinna  ken,'  said  the  Bailie;  'there's  mair  brandy  than 
brains  in  Garschattachin's  head  this  morning.  And  I  wadna, 
an  I  were  you.  Captain,  rest  my  main  dependence  on  the 
Hielandmen:  hawks  winna  pike  out  hawks'  een.    They  may 
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quanel  amang  themsells,  and  gie  ilk  ither  ill  names,  and  maybe 
a  slash  wi'  a  claymore ;  but  they  are  sure  to  join  in  the  lang 
run  against  a'  civilised  folk  that  wear  breeks  on  their  hinder 
ends  and  hae  purses  in  their  pouches.' 

Apparently  these  admonitions  were  not  altogether  thrown 
away  on  Captain  Thornton.  He  reformed  his  line  of  march, 
oonunanded  his  soldiers  to  unsling  their  firelocks  and  fix  their 
bayonets,  and  formed  an  advanced  and  rear  g^uard,  each  con- 
sisting of  a  non-commissioned  officer  and  two  soldien,  who 
received  strict  oxders  to  keep  an  alert  look-out.  Dougal  under- 
went another  and  very  dose  examination,  in  which  he  stead- 
fastly asserted  the  truth  of  what  he  had  before  affirmed ;  and 
being  rebuked  on  account  of  the  suspicious  and  dangerous 
appearance  of  the  route  by  which  he  was  guiding  them,  he 
answered  with  a  sort  of  testiness  that  seemed  very  natural, 
*  Her  nainsell  didna  mak  ta  road ;  an  shentlemans  likit  grand 
roads,  she  suld  hae  pided  at  Glasco.' 

All  this  passed  off  well  enough,  and  we  resumed  our  pro- 
gress. 

Our  route,  though  leading  towards  the  lake,  had  hitherto  been 
so  much  shaded  by  wood  that  we  only  from  time  to  time  obtained 
a  glimpse  of  that  beautiful  sheet  of  water.  But  the  road  now 
suddei^y  emerged  from  the  forest  ground,  and,  winding  dose 
by  the  margin  of  the  loch,  afforded  us  a  full  view  of  its  spacious 
mirror,  which  now,  the  breeze  having  totally  subsided,  reflected 
in  still  magnificence  the  high  dark  heathy  mountains,  huge 
grey  rocks,  and  shaggy  banks,  by  which  it  is  encircled.  The 
hills  now  sunk  on  its  margin  so  doeely,  and  were  so  broken 
and  predpitous,  as  to  affi>rd  no  passage  except  just  upon  the 
narrow  line  of  the  track  which  we  occupied,  and  which  was 
overhung  with  rocks,  from  which  we  might  have  been  destroyed 
merely  by  rolling  down  stones,  without  much  possibility  of 
offering  resistance.  Add  to  this,  that,  as  the  road  winded 
round  every  promontory  and  bay  which  indented  the  lake, 
there  was  rarely  a  posdbility  of  seeing  a  hundred  yards  before 
us.  Our  commander  appeared  to  take  some  alarm  at  the 
nature  of  the  pass  in  which  he  was  engaged,  which  displayed 
itself  in  repeated  orders  to  his  soldiers  to  be  on  the  alert,  and 
in  many  threats  of  instant  death  to  Dougal  if  he  should  be 
found  to  have  led  them  into  danger.  Dougal  received  these 
threats  with  an  air  of  stupid  impenetrability,  which  might  arise 
either  from  consdous  innocence  or  from  dogged  resolution. 

'  If  shentlemans  were  seeking  ta  Red  Qregarach,'  he  said,  *  to 
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be  sure  they  oouldna  eipeet  to  find  her  without  aoxne  wee 
danger.' 

JuBt  as  the  Highlander  uttered  these  words,  a  halt  was 
made  by  the  coiponJ  oommandmg  the  advanoe,  who  sent  back 
one  of  the  file  who  formed  it  to  tell  the  Captain  that  the  path 
in  front  was  occupied  by  Highlanders,  stationed  on  a  com- 
manding point  of  particular  difficulty.  Almost  at  the  same 
instant  a  soldier  from  the  rear  came  to  say  that  they  heard 
the  sound  of  a  bagpipe  in  the  woods  through  whidi  we  had 
just  passed.  Captain  Thornton,  a  man  of  conduct  as  well  as 
courage,  instantly  resolved  to  force  the  pass  in  front,  without 
waiting  till  he  was  assailed  from  the  rear;  and,  assuring  his 
soldiers  that  the  bagpipes  which  they  heard  were  those  of  the 
friendly  Highlanders  wno  wero  adyandng  to  their  assistance, 
he  stated  to  them  the  importance  of  advancing  and  securing 
Rob  Boy,  if  poBsible,  before  these  auxiliaries  should  come  up 
to  divide  with  them  the  honour,  as  well  as  the  reward  whi<^ 
was  placed  on  the  head  of  this  celebrated  freebooter.  He 
therefore  ordered  the  rear- guard  to  join  the  centre,  and  both 
to  close  up  to  the  advance,  doubling  his  files  so  as  to  occupy 
with  his  column  the  whole  practicable  part  of  the  road,  and  to 
present  such  a  front  as  its  breadth  admitted.  Dougal,  to 
whom  he  said  in  a  whisper,  '  You  dog,  if  you  have  deceived  me 
you  shall  die  for  it ! '  was  placed  in  the  centre,  between  two 
grenadiers,  with  positive  orders  to  shoot  him  if  he  attempted 
an  escape.  The  same  situation  was  assigned  to  us  as  being 
the  safest,  and  Captain  Thornton,  taking  his  half-pike  from  the 
soldier  who  carried  it,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  little 
detachment  and  gave  the  word  to  march  forward. 

The  party  advanced  with  the  firmness  of  English  sdldiers. 
Not  so  Andrew  Fairservice,  who  was  frightened  out  <^  his  wits; 
and  not  so^  if  truth  must  be  told,  either  the  Bailie  or  I  myself 
who,  without  feeling  the  same  degree  of  trepidation,  could  not 
with  stoical  indifierence  see  our  lives  exposed  to  hasard  in  a 
quarrel  with  which  we  had  no  concern.  But  there  was  neither 
time  for  romonstrance  nor  remedy. 

We  approached  within  about  twenty  yards  of  the  spot 
where  the  advanced  guard  had  seen  some  appearance  of  an 
enemy.  It  was  one  of  those  promontories  which  run  into  the 
lake,  and  round  the  base  of  which  the  road  had  hitherto  winded 
in  the  manner  I  have  described.  In  the  present  case,  however, 
the  path,  instead  of  keeping  the  water's  edge,  scaled  the 
promontory  by  one  or  two  rapid  mgsags,  carried  in  a  broken 
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track  along  the  preoipitous  face  of  a  slaty  grey  rook,  which 
would  otherwise  haye  been  absolutely  inaccessible.  On  the 
top  of  this  rock,  only  to  be  approached  by  a  road  so  broken,  so 
narrow,  and  so  precarious,  the  corporal  declared  he  had  seen 
the  bonnets  and  long-barrelled  gpms  of  several  mountaineers, 
apparently  couched  among  the  long  heath  and  brushwood 
wMch  crested  the  eminence.  Captain  Thornton  ordered  him 
to  move  forward  with  three  files  to  dislodge  the  supposed 
ambuscade^  while  at  a  more  slow  but  steady  pace  he  advanced 
to  his  support  with  the  rest  of  his  party. 

The  attack  which  he  meditated  was  prevented  by  the  unex- 
pected apparition  of  a  female  upon  the  summit  ol  the  rock. 
'  Stand ! '  she  said,  with  a  commanding  tone,  '  and  tell  me  what 
ye  seek  in  MacGr^or's country!' 

I  have  seldom  seen  a  finer  or  more  commanding  form  than 
this  woman.  She  might  be  between  the  term  of  forty  and  fifty 
years,  and  had  a  countenance  which  must  once  have  been  of  a 
masculine  cast  of  beauty;  though  now,  imprinted  with  deep 
lines  by  exposure  to  rough  weather,  and  perhaps  by  the  wasting 
influence  6t  grief  and  passion,  its  features  were  only  strong, 
harsh,  and  expressive.  She  wore  her  plaid,  not  drawn  around 
her  head  and  shoulders,  as  is  the  f ashicm  of  the  women  in  Scot- 
land, but  disposed  around  her  body  aa  the  Highland  soldiers 
wear  theirs.  She  had  a  man's  bonnet^  with  a  feather  in  it^  an 
unsheathed  sword  in  her  hand,  and  a  pair  of  pistols  at  her 
girdle. 

*  It's  Helen  Campbell,  Bob's  wife,'  said  the  Bailie,  in  a  whisper 
of  considerable  alann ;  '  and  there  will  be  broken  heads  amang 
us  or  it's  lang.' 

'What  seek  ye  here!'  she  asked  again  of  Captain  Thornton, 
who  had  himself  advanced  to  reconnoitre. 

'We  seek  the  outlaw.  Bob  Boy  MacGregor  Campbell,' 
answered  the  officer,  'and  make  no  war  on  women ;  therefore 
offer  no  vain  opposition  to  the  king's  troops,  and  assure  your- 
self of  civil  treatment.' 

'Ay,'  retorted  the  amason, '  I  am  no  stranger  to  your  tender 
mercies.  Te  have  left  me  neither  name  nor  fame ;  my  mother's 
bones  will  shrink  aside  in  their  grave  when  mine  are  laid  beside 
them.  Te  have  left  me  and  mine  neither  house  nor  hold,  blanket 
nor  bedding,  cattle  to  feed  us,  or  flocks  to  clothe  us.  Ye  have 
taken  from  us  all — all !  The  very  name  of  our  ancestors  have 
ye  taken  away,  and  now  ye  come  for  our  lives.' 

'  I  seek  no  man's  life,  replied  the  Captain ;  '  I  only  execute 
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my  orders.  If  you  aie  alone,  good  woman,  you  have  iMXiglit 
to  fear ;  if  there  are  any  wiih  you  ao  rash  as  to  offer  uaelesB 
resiatanoe,  their  own  blood  be  on  their  own  heads.  Move  for- 
wardi  sergeant.' 

forward,  march,'  said  the  non-oommissioned  offioer.  ^Htisa, 
my  boys,  for  Bob  Boy's  head  and  a  purse  of  gold ! ' 

He  quickened  his  pace  into  a  run,  followed  by  the  six  soldien ; 
but  as  they  attained  the  first  traverse  of  the  ascent  the  flash 
of  a  dosen  of  firelocks  from  various  parts  of  the  pass  parted 
in  quick  succession  and  deliberate  aim.  The  sei^geant^  shot 
through  the  body,  still  struggled  to  gain  the  ascent^  raised 
himself  by  his  hands  to  clamber  up  the  face  of  the  rook,  bat 
relaxed  hui  grasp  after  a  desperate  effi>rt)  and  falling,  rolled  from 
the  face  of  the  cliff  into  the  deep  lake,  where  he  perished.  Of 
the  soldiers  three  fell,  slain  or  disabled ;  the  others  retreated  on 
their  main  body,  all  more  or  less  wounded. 

'Grenadiers,  to  the  front  1'  said  Captain  Thornton.  Tou 
are  to  recollect  that  in  those  days  this  description  of  soldiers 
actually  carried  that  destructive  species  of  firework  from  which 
they  derive  their  name.  The  four  grenadiers  moved  to  the 
front  accordingly.  The  officer  commanded  the  rest  of  the 
party  to  be  rnidy  to  support  them,  and  only  saying  to  xta, 
'  Look  to  your  safety,  gentlemen,'  gave,  in  rapid  succession,  the 
word  to  the  grenadiers;  'Open  your  poudies,  handle  your 
grenades,  blow  your  matches,  fall  on.' 

The  whole  advanced  with  a  shout^  headed  by  Captain  Thorn- 
ton, the  grenadiers  preparing  to  throw  their  grenades  amcmg 
the  bushes  whore  the  ambuscade  lay,  and  the  muaketeeis 
to  support  them  by  an  instant  and  close  assault.  Dougal, 
forgotten  in  the  scuffle,  wisely  crept  into  the  thicket  which 
overhung  that  part  of  the  road  where  we  had  first  halted, 
which  he  ascended  with  the  activity  of  a  wild  cat.  I  followed 
his  example,  instinctively  recollecting  that  the  fire  of  the  High- 
landers woidd  sweep  the  open  track.  I  dambered  until  out  of 
breath;  for  a  continued  spattering  fire,  in  which  every  shot 
was  multiplied  by  a  thousand  echoes,  the  hissing  of  the  kindled 
fusees  of  the  grenades,  and  the  successive  explosion  of  those 
missiles,  mingled  with  the  huzzas  of  the  soldiers  and  the  yells 
and  cries  of  their  Highland  antagonists,  formed  a  contrast 
which  added — I  do  not  shame  to  own  it— wings  to  my  desire 
to  reach  a  place  of  safety.  The  difficulties  of  the  ascent  soon 
increased  so  much  that  I  despaired  of  reaching  Dougal,  who 
seemed  to  swing  himself  from  rock  to  rock,  and  stump  to 
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sfcuznp,  with  the  faoQity  of  a  Bquirrol,  and  I  turned  down  my 
eyes  to  see  what  had  beoome  of  my  other  oompaniona.  Both 
were  brought  to  a  very  awkwaid  standstill. 

The  Bailie,  to  whom  I  suppose  fear  had  giyeu  a  temporaiy 
share  of  agility,  had  ascended  about  twenty  feet  from  the  ^th, 
when  his  foot  idipping^  as  he  straddled  from  one  huge  fragment 
of  rock  to  another,  he  would  haye  slumbered  with  his  father 
the  deacon,  whose  acts  and  words  he  was  so  fond  of  quoting, 
but  for  a  projecting  branch  of  a  ragged  thorn,  which,  catching 
hold  of  the  skirts  of  his  riding  coat^  supported  him  in  mid-air, 
where  he  dangled  not  imlike  to  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Fleece 
oyer  the  door  of  a  mercer  in  the  Trongate  of  his  natiye  city. 

As  for  Andrew  Fairserrice,  he  had  adyanced  with  better 
success  until  he  had  attained  the  top  of  a  baro  cli£^  which, 
rismg  aboye  the  wood,  exposed  him,  at  least  in  his  own  opinion, 
to  all  the  dangers  of  the  neighbouring  skirmish,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  was  of  such  a  precipitous  and  impracticable 
nature  that  he  dared  neither  to  adyance  nor  retreat.  Footing 
it  up  and  down  upon  the  narrow  space  which  the  top  of  the 
cliff  afforded  (yety  like  a  fellow  at  a  country  fair  dancing  upon 
a  trencher),  he  roared  for  meroy  in  Gaelic  and  English  alter- 
nately, according  to  the  side  on  which  the  scale  of  yictory 
seemed  to  predominate,  whUe  his  exclamations  were  only 
answered  by  the  groans  of  the  Bailie,  who  suffered  much,  not 
only  from  apprehension,  but  from  the  pendulous  posture  in 
which  he  hung  suflpended  by  the  loins. 

On  peroeiying  the  Bailie's  precarious  situation,  my  first  idea 
was  to  attempt  to  ronder  him  assistance ;  but  this  was  impossible 
without  the  concurrence  of  Andrew,  whom  neither  sign,  nor 
entreaty,  nor  command,  nor  expostulation  could  inspiro  with 
courage  to  adyenture  the  descent  from  his  painful  eleyation, 
where,  like  an  unskUful  and  obnoxious  minister  of  state,  unable 
to  escape  from  the  eminence  to  which  he  had  presumptuously 
ascended,  he  continued  to  pour  forth  piteous  prayers  for  meroy, 
which  no  one  heard,  and  to  skip  to  and  fro,  writiiing  his  body 
into  all  possible  antick  shapes  to  ayoid  the  balls  which  he  con- 
ceiyed  to  be  whistling  around  him. 

In  a  few  minutes  this  cause  of  terror  ceased,  for  the  firo,  at 
first  so  well  sustained,  now  sunk  at  once,  a  suro  sign  that  the 
conflict  was  concluded.  To  gain  some  spot  from  which  I  could 
see  how  the  day  had  gone  was  now  my  object,  in  order  to  appeal 
to  the  mercy  of  the  yictors,  who,  I  trusted  (whicheyer  side 
might  be  gainers),  would  not  suffer  the  honest  Bailie  to  remain 
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Buspended,  like  the  ooffin  ot  Mahomet^  between  hearen  and 
earth  without  lending  a  hand  to  disengage  him.  At  length, 
by  dint  of  scrambling,  I  found  a  spot  which  commanded  a  view 
of  the  field  of  batUe.  It  was  indeed  ended ;  and,  as  my  mind 
already  augured,  from  the  place  and  circumstances  attending 
the  contest^  it  had  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  Captain  Thornton. 
I  saw  a  party  of  Highlanders  in  the  act  of  disarming  that 
officer  and  the  scanty  remainder  of  his  party.  They  consisted 
of  about  twelye  men,  most  of  whom  were  wounded,  who^ 
surrounded  by  treble  their  number,  and  without  the  pover 
either  to  adyanoe  or  retreat^  exposed  to  a  muxvlerous  and  well- 
aimed  fire^  which  they  had  no  means  of  returning  with  effect^ 
had  at  length  laid  down  their  aims  by  the  order  of  their  officer, 
when  he  saw  that  the  road  in  his  rear  was  occupied,  and  that 
protracted  resistance  would  be  only  wasting  the  liyes  of  his 
braye  followers.  By  the  HighlanderB^  who  fought  under  coyer, 
the  yictoiy  was  cheaply  bought^  at  the  eiEpenae  ot  one  man 
slain  and  two  wounded  by  the  grenades.  All  this  I  learned 
afterwards.  At  present  I  only  comprehended  the  genwal 
result  of  the  day  from  seeing  the  English  .officer,  whose  &oe 
was  ooyered  with  blood,  stripjMd  of  his  hat  and  arms,  and  his 
men,  with  sullen  and  dejected  oountenances,  which  marked 
their  deep  regret^  enduring,  from  the  wild  and  martial  figuros 
who  surrounded  them,  the  seyere  measures  to  which  the  laws 
of  war  subject  the  yanquished  for  security  of  the  yictors. 
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*  Woe  to  the  yanaouh'd  I '  wee  stem  Brenno's  word, 
When  sank  proua  Rome  beneath  the  Gallio  sword — 
'  Woe  to  the  yanqnish'd  1 '  when  his  massive  bUde 
Bore  down  the  scale  against  her  ransom  weigh'd ; 
And  on  the  field  of  fonghten  battle  still 
Woe  knows  no  limit  save  the  yiotor's  wUL 

TheOaulliad, 

I  ANXIOUBLT  endeayoured  to  distingaiBh  Dotigal  among  tho 
victors.  I  had  little  doubt  that  the  part  he  had  played  was 
assumed  on  purpose  to  lead  the  English  officer  into  the  defile, 
and  I  could  not  help  admiring  the  address  with  which  the 
ignorant  and  apparently  half-brutal  savage  had  veUed  his  pur^ 
pose,  and  the  Mpected  reluctance  with  which  he  had  suffered 
to  be  extracted  iroai  him  the  false  information  which  it  must 
have  been  his  purpose  from  the  beginning  to  communicate.  I 
foresaw  we  shoiud  incur  some  danger  on  approaching  the  victors 
in  the  first  flush  of  their  success,  which  was  not  unstained  with 
cruelty,  for  one  or  two  of  the  soldiers,  whose  wounds  prevented 
them  from  rising,  were  poniarded  by  the  victors,  or  rather  by 
some  ragged  Highland  boys  who  had  mingled  with  them.  I 
concluded,  therefore,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  present  ourselves 
without  some  mediator;  and  as  Campbell,  whom  I  now  could 
not  but  identify  with  the  celebrated  freebooter  Bob  Roy,  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen,  I  resolved  to  claim  the  protection  of  his 
emissary,  Dougal. 

After  garang  everywhere  in  vain,  I  at  length  retraced  my 
steps  to  see  what  assistance  I  could  individually  render  to  my 
unlucky  friend,  when  to  my  great  joy  I  saw  Mr.  Jarvie 
delivered  from  his  state  of  suspense ;  and,  though  very  black  in 
the  face,  and  much  deranged  in  the  garments,  safely  seated 
beneath  the  rock  in  front  ci  which  he  had  been  so  lately  sus- 
pended. I  hastened  to  join  him  and  ofibr  my  congratulations, 
which  he  was  at  first  far  from  receiving  in  the  spirit  of  cordiality 
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with  which  ihey  were  offiared.  A  heavy  fit  of  ocmghing  aoaice 
permitted  him  breath  enough  to  express  the  broken  hints  whidi 
he  threw  out  against  my  sincerity. 

<  Oh !  uh !  ub !  uh !  They  say  a  friend — ^uh !  uh  1 — a  friend 
sticketh  closer  than  a  brither — ^uh  1  uh !  uh  !  When  I  came 
up  here,  Maister  Osbaldistone,  to  this  country,  cursed  of  God 
and  man — ^uh  1  uh ! — Heayen  f orgie  me  for  swearing — on  nae 
man's  errand  but  yours,  d'ye  think  it  was  fair — ^uh !  uh ! — ^to 
leave  me,  firsts  to  be  shot  or  drowned  atween  red-wud  High- 
landers and  redcoats ;  and  next»  to  be  himg  up  between  heaven 
and  earth,  like  an  auld  potato-bogle,  without  sae  muckle  as 
trying — ^uh !  uh ! — sae  muckle  ba  tiying  to  relieve  me  f ' 

I  made  a  thousand  apologies,  and  laboured  so  hard  to  repre- 
sent the  impossibility  of  my  afibrding  him  relief  by  my  own 
unassisted  exertions  tiiat  at  length  I  succeeded,  and  the  Bailie, 
who  WBA  as  placable  as  hasty  in  his  temper,  extended  his  favour 
to  me  once  more.  I  next  took  the  liberty  of  asking  him  how 
he  had  contrived  to  extricate  himself. 

<Me  extricate!  I  might  hae  hung  there  till  the  day  of 
judgment^  or  I  could  hae  helped  mysell,  wi'  my  head  hmgiitg 
down  on  the  tae  side  and  my  heels  on  the  tother,  like  the  yam 
scales  in  the  weigh-house.  It  was  the  creature  Dougal  that 
extricated  me,  as  he  did  yestreen ;  he  cuttit  aff  the  tails  o'  my 
coat  wi'  his  durk,  and  another  gillie  and  him  set  me  on  my 
legs  as  cleverly  as  if  I  had  never  been  aff  them.  But  to  see 
what  a  thing  gude  braid-daith  is :  had  I  been  in  ony  o'  your 
rotten  French  camlets  now,  or  your  drop  de  Berriei^  it  would  hae 
screeded  like  an  auld  rag  wi'  sic  a  weight  as  mine.  But  fair  fa' 
the  weaver  that  wrought  the  weft  o't  I  swung  and  bobbit 
yonder  as  safe  as  a  gabbart  that's  moored  by  a  three-ply  caUe 
at  the  Broomielaw.' 

I  now  inquired  what  had  become  of  his  preserver. 

'The  creature,'  so  he  continued  to  call  the  Highlandman, 
'  contrived  to  let  me  ken  there  wad  be  danger  in  gaun  near  the 
leddy  till  he  came  back,  and  bade  me  stay  here.  I  am  o'  the 
mind,'  he  continued,  'that  he's  seeking  after  you,  it's  a  oon- 
siderate  creature ;  and  troth,  I  wad  swear  he  was  right  about 
the  leddy,  as  he  ca's  her,  too.  Helen  Campbell  was  nane  o'  the 
maist  douce  maidens,  nor  meekest  wives  neither,  and  folk  say 
that  Rob  himsell  stands  in  awe  o'  her.  I  doubt  she  winna  ken 
me,  for  it's  mony  years  since  we  met ;  I  am  dear  for  waiting 
for  the  Dougal  creature  or  we  gang  near  her.' 

I  signified  my  acquiescence  in  this  reascming;  but  it  was  not 
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ihe  will  of  fate  that  day  that  the  Bailie'a  pnidenoe  ahould 
profit  himself  or  any  one  elae. 

Andrew  Fairservioe,  though  he  had  ceased  to  caper  on  the 
pinnade  upon  the  cessation  of  the  firing  which  had  given 
occasion  for  his  whimsical  exerdse,  continued,  as  perched  on 
the  top  of  an  exposed  difi^  too  conspicuous  an  object  to 
escape  the  sharp  eyes  of  the  Highlanders  when  they  had 
time  to  look  a  little  around  them.  We  were  apprised  he  was 
discovered  by  a  wild  and  loud  halloo  set  up  among  the  as- 
sembled victors,  three  or  four  of  whom  instantly  plunged  into 
the  copsewood  and  ascended  the  rocky  side  of  the  hill  in 
difiersnt  directions  towards  the  place  where  they  had  discovered 
this  whimsical  apparition. 

Those  who  arrived  first  within  gunshot  of  poor  Andrew  did 
not  trouble  themselves  to  offer  him  any  assistance  in  the  ticklish 
posture  of  his  affiurs^  but^  levelling  their  long  Spanish-barrelled 
guns,  gave  him  to  understand  by  signs  which  admitted  of  no 
misconstruction  that  he  must  contrive  to  come  down  and 
submit  himself  to  their  mercy,  or  be  marked  at  from  beneath, 
like  a  regimental  target  set  up  for  ball-practice.  With  such  a 
formidable  hint  for  venturous  exertion,  Andrew  Fairserrice 
could  no  longer  hesitate;  the  more  imminent  peril  overcame 
his  sense  of  that  which  seemed  less  inevitable,  and  he  began  to 
descend  the  cliff  at  all  risks,  clutching  to  the  ivy  and  oak 
stumps  and  projecting  fragments  of  rock  with  an  almost 
feverish  anxiety,  and  never  failings  as  droumstanoes  left  him  a 
hand  at  liberty,  to  extend  it  to  the  plaided  gentry  below  in  an 
attitude  of  supplication,  as  if  to  deprecate  the  dischaige  of  their 
levelled  fireanns.  In  a  word,  the  fellow,  under  the  influence 
of  a  counteracting  motive  for  terror,  achieved  a  sale  descent 
from  his  perilous  eminence,  which,  I  verily  believe,  nothing  but 
fear  of  instant  death  could  have  moved  him  to  attempt.  The 
awkward  mode  of  Andrew's  descent  greatly  amused  the  High- 
landers below,  who  fired  a  shot  or  two  while  he  was  engaged  in 
it»  without  the  purpose  of  injuring  him,  as  I  believe,  but  merely 
to  enhance  the  amusement  they  derived  from  his  extreme 
tenor,  and  the  superlative  exertions  of  agility  to  which  it 
excited  him. 

At  length  he  attained  firm  and  comparatively  level  ground, 
or  rather,  to  speak  more  correctly,  his  foot  slipping  at  the  last 
point  of  descent,  he  fell  on  the  earth  at  lus  full  lei^^  and  was 
raised  by  the  assistance  of  the  Highlanders,  who  stood  to  receive 
him,  and  who»  ere  he  gained  his  legs,  stripped  him  not  only  of 
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the  whole  oontentB  of  his  pookets,  but  of  periwig,  hat^  ooat^ 
doublet^  BtookiiigB,  and  shoes,  perfonDing  tiie  feat  with  such 
admirable  oelerity  that^  although  he  fell  on  his  back  a  well- 
olothed  and  deoent  burgher-seeming  serving-man,  he  aroee  a 
forked,  unoaaed,  bald-^M^d,  beggarly-looking  soaiecrow.  With- 
out respect  to  the  pain  wlidoh  his  undefended  toes  experienced 
from  the  sharp  encounter  of  the  rooks  over  whiefa  tiwy  harried 
him,  those  who  had  detected  Andrew  proceeded  to  drag  him 
downward  towazds  the  road  through  all  the  intervening 
obstacles. 

In  the  course  of  their  descent  Mr.  Jarvie  and  I  became  exposed 
to  their  lynx-eyed  observation,  and  instantly  half  a  dosen  aimed 
Highlanders  thronged  ait>und  us,  with  drawn  diiks  and  swords 
pointed  at  our  laces  and  throats,  and  cooked  pistols  presented 
against  our  bodies.  To  haye  offered  resistance  would  haye  been 
madness,  especially  as  we  had  no  weapons  capable  of  supporting 
such  a  demonstration.  We  therefore  submitted  to  our  fate; 
and,  with  gieat  roughness  on  the  part  of  those  who  assisted  at 
our  toilette,  were  in  the  act  ci  being  reduced  to  as  unsophisti- 
cated a  state  (to  use  King  Lear's  phrase)  as  the  plumeless  biped 
Andrew  Fairaervice,  who  stood  shiyering  between  fear  and  cold 
at  a  few  yards'  distance.  Good  chance,  howeyer,  sayed  us  from 
this  extremity  of  wretchedness ;  for,  just  as  I  had  yielded  up 
my  cravat  (a  sniart  Steinkirk,  by  the  way,  and  riddy  laced^ 
and  the  Bailie  had  been  disrobed  of  the  fragments  of  his 
riding-coat,  enter  Dougal,  and  the  scene  was  changed.  By 
a  high  tone  of  expostdlation,  mixed  with  oaths  and  threat^ 
as  far  as  I  could  conjecture  the  tenor  of  his  language  from 
the  violence  of  his  gestures,  he  compelled  the  plunderers, 
however  reluctant,  not  only  to  give  up  their  further  depreda- 
tions on  our  property,  but  to  restore  the  spoO  they  had 
already  appropriated.  He  snatched  my  cravat  from  the  fellow 
who  hisid  seised  it,  and  twisted  it  (in  the  zeal  of  his  restitution) 
around  my  neck  with  such  suffocating  energy  as  made  me 
think  that  he  had  not  only  been,  during  his  residence  at 
Glasgow,  a  substitute  of  the  jailor,  but  must  moreoyer  haye 
taken  lessons  as  an  apprentice  of  the  hangman.  He  flung  the 
tattered  remnants  of  Mr.  Jarvie's  coat  around  his  shoulders, 
and,  as  more  Highlanders  began  to  flock  towards  us  from  the 
highroad,  he  led  the  way  downwards,  directing  and  command- 
ing the  others  to  afiford  us,  but  particularly  the  Bailie,  the 
assistance  necessary  to  our  descending  with  comparative  ease 
and  safely.    It  wasy  howeyer,  in  yain  that  Andrew  Fairaervice 
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employed  his  lungs  in  obsecrating  a  share  of  Doogal's  protec- 
tion, or  at  least  his  interference,  to  procure  restoration  of  his 
shoes. 

'Na,  na,'  said  Doogal  in  reply,  'she's  nae  gentle  body,  I 
trow;  her  petters  hae  ganged  parefoot^  or  she's  muokle  mis- 
ta'en.'  And,  leaving  Andrew  to  follow  at  his  leisure,  or  rather 
at  such  leisure  as  the  surrounding  crowd  were  pleased  to 
indulge  him  with,  he  hurried  us  down  to  the  pathway  in 
which  the  skirmish  had  been  f oughts  and  hastened  to  present 
us  as  additbnal  captives  to  the  female  leader  of  his  band. 

We  were  dragged  before  her  accordingly,  Dougal  fighting, 
struggling,  screaming,  as  if  he  were  the  party  most  apprehen- 
sive of  hurt^  and  repulsing^  by  threats  and  eflforts^  all  those 
who  attempted  to  take  a  nearer  interest  in  our  capture  than  he 
seemed  to  do  himself.  At  length  we  were  placed  before  the 
heroine  of  the  day,  whose  appearance,  as  weu  as  those  of  the 
savage,  uncouth,  yet  martial  figures  who  surrounded  us,  struck 
me,  to  own  the  truth,  with  considerable  apprehension.  I  do 
not  know  if  Helen  MaoGregor  had  personally  mingled  in  the 
fray,  and  indeed  I  was  afterwards  given  to  understand  the 
contrary;  but  the  specks  of  blood  on  her  brow,  her  hands,  and 
naked  arms,  as  well  as  [on  the  blade  of  the  sword  which  she 
continued  to  hold  in  her  hand,  her  flushed  countenance^  and 
the  disordered  state  of  the  raven  locks  which  escaped  from 
xmder  the  red  bonnet  and  plume  that  formed  her  head-dress, 
seemed  all  to  intimate  that  she  had  taken  an  immediate  share 
in  the  conflict.  Her  keen  black  eyetf  and  features  expressed  an 
imagination  inflamed  by  the  pnde  of  gratified  revenge  and 
the  triumph  of  viotoir.  Yet  there  was  nothing  positively 
sanguinary  or  cruel  in  her  deportment;  and  die  reminded  me^ 
when  the  immediate  alarm  of  the  interview  was  over,  of  some 
of  the  paintings  I  had  seen  of  the  inspired  heroines  in  the 
Oatholic  churches  of  France.  She  was  not^  indeed,  sufficiently 
beautiful  for  a  Judith,  nor  had  she  the  inspired  expression  of 
features  which  painters  have  given  to  Deborah,  or  to  the  wife  ol 
Heber  the  Kenite,  at  whose  feet  the  strong  oppressor  of  Israel, 
who  dwelled  in  Haroeheth  of  the  Gentiles,  bowed  down,  fell, 
and  lay  a  dead  man.  Nevertheless,  the  enthusiasm  by  which 
she  was  agitated  gave  her  countenance  and  deportment^  wildly 
dignified  in  themselves,  an  air  which  made  her  approach  nearly 
to  the  ideas  of  those  wonderful  artists  who  gave  to  the  eye 
the  heroines  of  Scripture  history. 

I  was  uncertain  in  what  terms  to  accost  a  personage  so  un- 
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oomrnon,  when  Mr.  Jarvie,  breaking  the  ioe  with  a  prepaiatory 
oough  (for  the  speed  with  which  he  had  been  brought  into  her 
presence  had  again  impeded  his  respiration),  addressed  her  as 
follows:  'Uhl  uh!  etc.  eta  I  am  very  happy  to  have  this 
joyful  opportunity  (a  quayer  in  his  voice  strongly  belied  the 
emphasis  which  he  studiously  laid  on  the  word  joyful) — ^this 
joyful  occasion,'  he  resumed,  trying  to  give  the  adjective  a  more 
suitable  accentuation,  *to  wish  my  kinsman  Robin's  wife  a  very 
good  morning.  Uh !  uh !  HoVs  a'  wi'  ye' — ^by  this  time  he 
had  talked  himself  into  his  usual  jog-trtyt  manner,  which 
exhibited  a  mixture  of  ftuniliarity  and  adf-importance — '  how's 
a'  wi'  ye  this  lang  timet  Yell  hae  forgotten  me,  Mrs.  Mao- 
Ghregor  Campbell,  as  your  cousin — ^uh  1  uh  1 — ^but  ye'll  mind  my 
father,  Deacon  Nicol  Jarvie,  in  the  Saut  Market  o'  Glasgow  1 
an  honest  man  he  was,  and  a  sponsible,  and  respectit  you  and 
yours.  Sae,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  right  glad  to  see  you,  Mxa. 
MacGregor  Campbell,  as  my  kinsman's  w^e.  I  wad  crave  the 
liberty  of  a  kinsman  to  salute  you,  but  that  your  gillies  keep 
such  a  dolefu'  fast  baud  o'  my  anns ;  and,  to  speak  Heaven's 
truth  and  a  magistrate's,  ye  wadna  be  the  waur  of  a  cogf u'  o' 
water  before  ye  welcomed  your  friends.' 

There  was  something  in  the  familiarity  of  this  introduction 
which  ill  suited  the  exalted  state  of  temper  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  then  busied  with  distributing  dooms  of 
death,  and  warm  from  conquest  in  a  perilous  encounter. 

'  What  fellow  are  you,'  die  said,  '  that  dare  to  claim  kindred 
with  the  MacGr^;or,  and  neither  wear  his  dress  nor  speak  his 
language?  What  are  you,  that  have  the  tongue  and  the  habit 
of  the  hound,  and  yet  seek  to  lie  down  with  tibe  deerf 

'I  dinna  ken,'  said  the  undaunted  Bailie,  Mf  the  kindred 
has  ever  been  weel  redd  out  to  you  yet»  cousin ;  but  it's  kend 
and  can  be  proved.  My  mother,  Elspeth  MacFarlane,  waa  the 
wife  of  my  father,  Deacon  Nicol  Jarvie — ^peace  be  wi'  them 
baith — and  EUspeth  was  the  daughter  of  Parlane  MacFarlane,  at 
the  Sheeling  o'  Loch  Sloy.  Now  this  Parlane  MacFarlane,  as 
his  surviving  daughter,  Maggy  MacFarlane,  alioi  MacNab^  wha 
married  Duncan  MacNab  o'  Stuckavrallachan,  can  testify,  stood 
as  near  to  your  gudeman,  Robin  MacGregor,  as  in  the  fourth 
degree  of  kindred,  for * 

The  virago  lopped  the  genealogical  tree  by  demanding 
haughtily,  'If  a  stream  of  rushing  water  acknowledged  any 
relation  with  the  portion  withdrawn  from  it  for  the  mean 
domestic  uses  of  those  who  dwelt  on  its  banks  ? ' 
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'Vent  tarue,  kinswoman,'  said  the  Bailie;  'but  for  a'  that 
the  bum  wad  be  glad  to  hae  the  miU-dam  bade  again  in  simmer, 
when  the  ohuckie  stanes  are  white  in  the  sun.  I  ken  weel 
eneugh  you  HieUnd  folk  baud  us  Glasgow  people  light  and 
cheap  for  our  language  and  our  daes ;  but  eyexy  body  speaks 
their  natiye  tongue  that  they  learned  in  infancy ;  and  it  would 
be  a  daft-like  thing  to  see  me  wi'  my  fat  wame  in  a  short 
Hieland  coat^  and  my  puir  short  houghs  gartered  below  the  knee, 
like  ane  o'  your  lang-legged  gillies.  Mair  by  token,  kinswoman,' 
he  continued,  in  dcdiance  of  yarious  intimati(ms  by  which  Dougal 
seemed  to  recommend  silence,  as  well  as  of  the  marks  of 
impatience  which  the  amaaon  eyinced  at  his  loquacity,  '  I  wad 
hae  ye  to  mind  that  the  king's  errand  whUes  comes  in  the 
cadger's  gate,  and  that,  for  as  high  as  ye  may  think  o'  the  gude- 
man,  as  it's  right  eyery  wife  should  honour  her  husband — ^there's 
Scripture  warrant  for  that — yet  as  high  as  ye  baud  him,  as  I 
was  saying,  I  hae  been  seryiceable  to  Rob  ere  now ;  f orbye  a 
set  o'  pearlins  I  sent  yoursell  when  ye  was  gaun  to  be  married, 
and  when  Bob  was  an  honest  weel-doing  droyer,  and  nane  o' 
this  unlawf u'  wark,  wi'  fighting,  and  fladies,  and  fluf-gibe,  dis- 
turbing the  king's  peace  and  disarming  his  soldiers.' 

He  had  apparently  touched  on  a  key  which  his  kinswoman 
could  not  brook.  She  drew  herself  up  to  her  full  height,  and 
betrayed  the  acuteness  of  her  feelings  by  a  laugh  of  mingled 
scorn  and  bitterness. 

'Yes,' she  said, '  you,  and  such  as  you,  might  claim  a  relation 
to  us  when  we  stooped  to  be  the  paltry  wretches  fit  to  exist 
under  your  dominion,  as  your  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water — ^to  find  cattle  for  your  banquets,  and  subjects  for  your 
laws  to  oppress  and  trample  on.  But  now  we  are  free — free  by 
the  yery  act  which  left  us  neither  house  nor  hearth,  food  nor 
coyering,  which  bereayed  me  of  all— K>f  all,  and  makes  me  groan 
when  I  think  I  must  still  cumber  the  earth  for  other  purposes 
than  those  of  yengeanoe.  And  I  will  carry  on  the  work  this 
day  has  so  well  commenced  by  a  deed  that  shall  break  all  bands 
between  MacGregor  and  the  Lowland  churles.  Here,  Allan, 
Dot^al,  bind  these  Sassenaohs  neck  and  heel  together  and 
throw  them  into  the  Highland  loch  to  seek  for  their  Highland 
kinsfolk.' 

The  Bailie,  alarmed  at  this  mandate,  was  commencing  an 
expostulation,  which  probably  would  haye  only  inflamed  the 
yiolent  passions  of  the  person  whom  he  addressed,  when  Dougal 
threw  himself  between  them,  and  in  his  own  language,  which 
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he  spoke  with  a  fiueiu^  and  rapidity  strongly  oontansted  by  the 
slow,  imperfeoti  and  idiot-like  maimer  in  whioh  he  expressed 
himself  in  English,  poured  forth  what  I  doubt  not  was  a  very 
animated  pleading  in  our  behalf. 

His  mistress  replied  to  him,  or  rather  cut  short  his  hanmga^ 
by  exclaiming  in  English  (as  iif  determined  to  make  us  taste  in 
anticipation  the  fall  bitterness  of  death),  'Base  dog,  and  son  of 
a  dog,  do  you  dispute  my  oommandsf  Should  I  tell  ye  to  cat 
out  their  tongues  and  put  them  into  each  other's  throats,  to  tiy 
which  would  there  best  knap  Southron,  ortotear  out  their  hearts 
and  put  them  into  eadi  other's  breasts,  to  see  which  would 
there  best  plot  treason  against  the  MaeGragor — and  such  things 
haye  been  done  of  old  in  the  day  of  rerenge,  when  our  fathers 
had  wrongs  to  redress — should  I  command  you  to  do  this, 
would  it  1^  your  part  to  dispute  my  orders?' 

'To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,'  Dougal  replied,  with  accents  of 
profound  submission;  'her  pleasure  sold  be  done,  tat's  but 
reason;  but  an  it  were — ^tat  is,  an  it  could  be  thought  the 
same  to  her  to  coup  the  ill-faured  loon  of  ta  redcoat  Captain, 
and  hims  corporal  Cramp,  and  twa  three  o'  the  redcoats  into 
the  loch,  hersell  wad  do't  wi'  muckle  mair  great  satisfaction 
than  to  hurt  ta  honest  dTil  shentlemans  as  were  friends  to  the 
Gr^gaxaoh,  and  came  up  on  the  Chief's  assurance^  and  not  to 
do  no  treason,  as  hersell  could  testify.' 

The  lady  was  about  to  reply,  when  a  few  wild  strains  of  a 
pibroch  were  heard  advancing  up  the  road  from  Aberfoil, 
the  same  probably  which  had  reached  the  ears  of  Captain 
Thornton's  rear-guaxd,  and  determined  him  to  force  his  way 
onward  rather  than  return  to  the  village,  on  finding  the  pass 
occupied.  The  skirmish  being  of  very  short  duration,  the 
armed  men  who  followed  this  martial  mcdody  had  not^  although 
quickening  their  march  when  they  heard  the  firing,  been  able 
to  arrive  in  time  sufficient  to  take  any  share  in  the  reneoiUre, 
The  victory,  therefore,  was  complete  without  them,  and  they 
now  arrived  only  to  share  in  the  triumph  of  their  countrymen. 

There  was  a  marked  difference  betwixt  the  appeanmce  of 
these  new  comers  and  that  of  the  party  by  which  our  escort 
had  heen  defeated,  and  it  was  greatly  in  favour  of  the  f onner. 
Among  the  Highlanders  who  surrounded  the  Chieftainess,  if  I 
may  presume  to  call  her  so  without  offence  to  grammar,  were 
men  in  the  extremity  of  age,  boys  scarce  able  to  bear  a  sword, 
and  even  women — all,  in  Aort,  whom  the  last  necessity  urges 
to  take  up  arms ;  and  it  added  a  shade  of  bitter  shame  to  the 
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dejection  which  clouded  Thornton's  manly  countenance^  when 
he  found  that  the  numbers  and  position  of  a  foe,  otherwise  so 
despicable^  had  enabled  them  to  conquer  his  bnye  veterans. 
But  the  thirty  or  forty  Highlanders  who  now  joined  the 
others  were  all  men  in  tiie  prime  of  youth  or  manhood,  actiye 
dean-made  fellows,  whose  short  hose  and  belted  plaids  set  out 
their  sinewy  limbs  to  the  best  advantage.  Their  arms  were  as 
superior  to  those  of  the  first  partv  as  their  dress  and  appear- 
ance. The  followers  of  the  female  Chief  had  axes,  st^ihes, 
and  other  antique  weapons,  in  aid  of  their  guns,  and  some  had 
only  dubs,  da^^rs,  and  long  knives.  But  of  the  second  party 
m.ost  had  pistols  at  the  bdt^  and  almost  all  had  dirks  hanging 
at  the  pouches  which  they  wore  in  front.  Each  had  a  good 
gun  in  his  hand  and  a  broadsword  by  his  side,  besides  a  stout 
round  target,  made  of  light  wood,  covered  with  leather  and 
curiously  studded  with  brass,  and  having  a  steel  pike  screwed 
into  the  centre.  These  hung  on  their  left  shoulder  during  a 
march,  or  while  they  were  engaged  in  exchanging  fire  with  the 
enemv,  and  were  worn  on  the  l^t  arm  when  tiiej  charged  with 
sword  in  hand. 

But  it  waa  easy  to  see  that  this  chosen  band  had  not 
arrived  from  a  victory  such  as  they  found  their  ill-a^^inted 
companions  possessed  of.  The  pibroch  sent  forth  occasionally 
a  few  wailing  notes,  expressive  of  a  very  different  sentiment 
from  triumph,  and  when  they  appeared  before  the  wife  of 
their  Chieftain  it  was  in  silence^  and  with  downcast  and 
melancholy  looks.  They  paused  when  they  approached  her, 
and  the  pipes  again  sent  forth  the  same  wild  and  melancholy 
strain. 

Helen  rushed  towards  them  with  a  countenance  in  which 
anger  was  mingled  with  apprehension.  'What  means  this, 
Alksterf  she  said  to  the  minstrel.  'Why  a  lament  in  the 
moment  of  victory!  Bobert — Hamish — where'a  the  Mao- 
Gregorf  where'syourfetherf 

Her  sons,  who  led  the  band,  advanced  with  slow  and 
irresolute  steps  towards  her,  and  murmured  a  few  words  in 
Gaelic,  at  hearing  which  she  set  up  a  shriek  that  made  the 
nxsks  ring  again,  in  which  all  the  women  and  boys  joined, 
clapping  their  hands  and  yelling,  ba  if  their  lives  had  been 
expiring  in  the  sound.  The  mountain  echoes,  silent  since  the 
military  sounds  of  battle  had  ceased,  had  now  to  answer  these 
frantic  and  discordant  shrieks  of  sorrow,  which  drove  the  very 
night-birds  from  their  haunts  in  the  rocks,  as  if  they  were 
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Btaitled  to  hear  oigies  more  bideouB  and  ill-Qmaned  than  their 
own,  performed  in  the  face  of  open  day. 

'  Taken  I '  repeated  Helen,  when  the  clamour  had  subsided 
— '  taken !  oaptiye !  and  you  liye  to  say  so  ?  Cowaid  dogs ! 
did  I  nurse  you  for  this,  that  you  should  spare  your  blood  on 
your  father's  eneodesf  or  see  him  prisoner,  and  oome  back  to 
teUitr 

The  sons  of  MacOregor,  to  whom  this  expostulation 
addressed,  were  youths,  oi  whom  the  eldest  had  hardly 
his  twentieth  year.  Hamish,  or  James,  the  elder  of  these 
youths^  was  the  tallest  by  a  head,  and  muoh  handsomer  tiian 
his  brother;  his  light  blue  eyes,  with  a  profusion  of  fair  hair, 
which  streamed  from  under  his  smart  blue  bonnet,  made  his 
whole  appeamnoe  a  most  fayourable  specimen  of  the  Highland 
youth.  The  younger  was  called  Robert;  but^  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  ftither,  the  Highlanders  added  the  epithet '  Oig,'  or 
the  young.  Dark  hair,  and  dark  features,  with  a  ruddy  glow 
of  health  and  animation,  and  a  form  strong  and  wellnset  beyond 
his  years,  completed  the  sketch  of  the  young  mountaineer. 

Both  now  stood  before  their  mo&er  with  countenances 
clouded  with  grief  and  shame,  and  listened  with  the  most 
respectful  submission  to  the  reproaches  with  which  she  loaded 
them.  At  length,  when  her  resentment  appeared  in  some 
degree  to  subside,  the  eldest^  speakii]^  in  English,  probably 
that  he  might  not  be  understood  by  their  followers,  endeayoured 
respectfully  to  yindicate  himself  and  his  brother  from  his 
mother's  reproaches.  I  was  so  near  him  as  to  comprehend 
much  of  what  he  said ;  and,  as  it  was  of  great  consequence  to 
mo  to  be  possessed  of  information  in  this  strange  crisis,  I  failed 
not  to  listen  as  attentiyely  as  I  could. 

'The  MacGregor,'  his  son  stated,  *  had  been  called  out  upon 
a  trysting  with  a  Lowland  hallion,  who  came  with  a  token 

from '  he  muttered  the  name  yery  low,  but  I  thought  it 

sounded  like  my  own.  'The  MacGregor,'  he  said, '  accepted  of  the 
inyitation,  but  commanded  the  Saxon  who  brought  the  message 
to  be  detained,  as  a  hostage  that  good  faith  should  be  obsenred 
to  him.  Accordingly  he  went  to  the  place  of  appointment 
(which  had  some  wild  Highland  name  that  I  cannot  remember), 
attended  only  by  Angus  Breck  and  little  Rory,  commanding 
no  one  to  follow  him.  Within  half  an  hour  Angus  Breck  came 
back  with  the  doleful  tidings  that  the  MacGregor  had  been 
surprised  and  made  prisoner  by  a  party  of  Lennox  militia, 
under  Galbraith  of  Oarachattachin.'   He  added,  *  that  Galbraith, 
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'on  being  thvefttened  by  MaoGxegor,  who^  upon  his  oaptun, 
menaoed  him  with  retaliation  on  the  person  of  the  hoBtage,  had 
treated  the  threat  with  great  contempt^  replying,  "Let  each 
aide  hang  his  man;  well  hang  the  Uuef,  and  your  catherans 
may  hang  the  ganger,  Bob,  and  the  oountiy  will  be  rid  of  two 
dainned  things  at  onoe^  a  wild  Highlander  and  a  revenue  officer." 
Angus  Breok,  less  carefully  looked  to  than  his  master,  oontriyed 
to  escape  from  the  hands  of  the  captors,  after  having  been  in 
their  custody  long  enough  to  hear  this  discussion  and  to  bring 
off  the  news.' 

*  And  did  you  learn  this,  you  false-hearted  traitor,'  said  the 
vrife  of  MacGrogor,  'and  not  instantly  rash  to  your  father's 
rescue  to  bring  him  of^  or  leave  your  body  on  the  place  f 

The  young  MaoGregor  modestly  replied,  by  representing  the 
Tory  superior  foroe  of  the  enemy,  and  stated  that,  aa  they  made 
no  preparation  for  leaving  the  country,  he  had  fallen  back  up 
the  glen  with  the  purpose  of  collecting  a  band  sufficient  to 
attempt  a  rescue  with  some  tolerable  chance  of  success.  At 
length  he  said,  'The  militiamen  would  quarter,  he  understood,  in 
the  neighbouring  house  of  Gartartan,  or  the  old  castle  in  the  Port 
of  Menteith,  or  some  other  stronghold,  which,  although  strong 
and  defensible,  was  nevertheless  capable  of  being  surprised, 
could  they  but  get  enou^  of  men  assembled  for  the  purpose.' 

I  understood  afterwards  that  the  rest  of  the  freebooter's 
followers  were  divided  into  two  strong  bands,  one  destined  to 
watch  the  remaining  garrison  of  Inversnaid,  a  party  of  which, 
under  Captain  Thornton,  had  been  defeated ;  and  another  to 
show  front  to  the  Highland  dans  who  had  united  with  the 
regular  troops  and  Lowlanders  in  this  hostile  and  combined 
invasion  of  that  mountainous  and  desolate  territory,  which, 
lying  between  the  lakes  of  Loch  Lomond,  Loch  Katrine,  and 
Loch  Ard,  was  at  this  time  currently  called  Bob  Boy's  or 
the  MacGregor  country.  Messengers  were  despatched  in  great 
haste,  to  concentrate,  as  I  supposed,  their  forces,  with  a  view 
to  the  purposed  attack  on  the  Lowlanders ;  and  the  dejection 
and  despair  at  first  visible  oa  each  oount^iance  gave  place  to 
the  hope  of  rescuing  their  leader,  and  to  the  thirst  of  vengeance. 
It  was  under  the  burning  influence  of  the  latter  passion  that 
the  wife  of  MacGregor  commanded  that  the  hostage  exchanged 
for  his  safety  should  be  brought  into  her  presence.  I  believe 
her  sons  had  kept  this  unfortunate  wretch  out  of  her  sight  for 
fear  of  the  consequences;  but  if  it  was  so,  their  hiunane 
precaution  only  postpcmed  his  fate.    They  dragged  forward  at 
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her  sumni0D8  a  wretdh  already  half  dead  with  teRor,  in  whoeo 
agoniaed  f eaturee  I  recogniaed,  to  my  horror  and  aBtaEushmen^ 
my  old  aoquaintanoe  Moms. 

He  fell  prostrate  before  the  female  Chief  witii  an  effort  to 
clasp  her  knees,  from  which  she  drew  back,  as  if  his  toooh  bad 
been  pollution,  so  that  all  he  could  do  in  token  of  the  eztreEmity 
of  his  humiliation  was  to  kiss  the  hem  <^  her  plaid.  I  nerer 
heard  entreaties  for  life  poured  forth  with  such  agony  of  8|Mritb 
The  ecstasy  of  fear  was  such  that^  instead  of  paialysing  his 
tongue,  as  on  ordinaiy  occasions,  it  even  rendered  him  eloquent ; 
aiod,  with  cheeks  pale  as  ashes,  hands  compressed  in  ag^my,  eyes 
that  seemed  to  be  taking  thdr  last  lock  of  all  mortol  objert^ 
he  protested,  with  the  deepest  oaths,  his  total  ignorance  of  any 
design  on  the  person  of  Bob  Boy,  whom  he  swore  he  loved  and 
honoured  as  his  own  souL  In  the  incaDsi8ten<y  of  his  tenor 
he  said  he  was  but  the  agent  of  others,  and  he  muttered  the 
name  of  Bashleigh.  He  prayed  but  for  life,  for  life  he  would 
giye  all  he  had  in  the  world ;  it  was  but  Ufe  he  asked — lif^  if 
it  were  to  be  prolonged  under  tortures  and  privations ;  he  asked 
only  breath,  Uiough  it  should  be  drawn  in  the  damps  of  tiie 
lowest  caverns  of  their  hills. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  scorn,  the  loathing,  and 
contempt  with  which  the  wife  of  MaoQregor  regarded  this 
wretched  petitioner  for  the  poor  boon  of  existence. 

'I  could  have  bid  you  live,'  she  said,  ^had  life  been  to  yon 
the  same  weary  and  wasting  burden  that  it  is  to  me — ^that  it  is 
to  every  noble  and  generous  mind.  But  you — wretch!  you 
could  creep  through  the  world  unaffected  by  its  various  diqgraoes^ 
ita  ineffiible  miaeries,  ita  constantly  accumulating  maasea  of 
crime  and  sorrow ;  you  could  live  and  enjoy  yourself  while  the 
noble-minded  are  betrayed,  while  nameless  and  birthless  viUaina 
tread  on  the  neck  of  the  brave  and  the  long-descended ;  you 
could  enjoy  yourself,  like  a  butcher's  dog  in  the  shambles, 
battening  on  garbage,  while  the  slaughter  of  the  oldest  and 
best  went  on  around  you  1  This  enjoyment  you  shall  not  live 
to  partake  of;  you  shall  die,  base  dog,  and  that  before  yon 
cloud  has  passed  over  the  sun.' 

She  gave  a  brief  command  in  Qaelic  to  her  attendants,  two 
of  whom  aeissed  upon  the  prostrate  suppliant  and  hurried  him 
to  the  brink  of  a  cliff  yrhicm  overhung  the  flood.  He  set  up  the 
most  piercing  and  dreadful  cries  that  fear  ever  uttered :  I  may 
well  term  them  dreadful,  for  they  haunted  my  deep  for  years 
afterwards.    As  the  murderers,  or  executionerB,  call  them  as 
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you  willy  dragged  him  along,  he  reoQgniaed  me  even  in  that 
moment  of  horror,  and  exolauned,  in  the  last  articulate  words  I 
erer  heard  him  utter,  ^0,  Mr.  Osbaldistone,  save  me !  save  me ! ' 
I  was  so  much  moved  by  this  horrid  spectacle  that^  although 
in  momentary  expectation  of  sharing  his  fate,  I  did  attempt  to 
speak  in  his  behalf,  but^  as  might  have  been  expected,  my 
interference  was  sternly  disregarded.  The  victim  was  held  fast 
by  some,  while  others^  binding  a  large  heavy  stone  in  a  plaid, 
tied  it  round  his  neck,  and  others  again  eagerly  stripped  him 
of  some  part  of  his  dress.  Half-naked,  aoMl  thus  manaded, 
thOT  hurled  hun  into  the  lake,  there  about  twelve  feet  deep^ 
wiUk  a  loud  halloo  of  vindictive  triumph,  above  which,  however, 
his  last  deathnshriek,  the  yell  of  mortal  agony,  was  distinctly 
heard.  The  heavy  burden  splashed  in  the  dark  blue  waters, 
and  the  Highlanders,  with  their  pole-axes  and  swords,  watched 
an  instant^  to  guard  lest>  extricating  himself  from  the  load  to 
which  he  was  attached,  the  victim  might  have  struggled  to 
r^;ain  the  shore.  But  the  knot  had  been  securely  bound ;  the 
wretched  man  sunk  without  effi)rt;  the  waters,  which  his  fall 
had  disturbed,  settled  calmly  over  him,  and  the  imit  of  that 
life  for  which  he  had  pleaded  so  strongly  was  for  ever  with- 
drawn from  the  sum  of  numan  existence. 
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And  be  ho  safe  restored  ere  evening  set. 
Or,  if  there's  vengeance  in  an  ii^'ured  heart, 
And  power  to  wreak  it  in  an  armed  hand, 
Your  land  shall  aohe  for't. 

Old  Play. 

I  KNOW  not  why  it  is  that  a  single  deed  of  violence  and  craeltj 
affects  our  nerves  more  than  when  these  are  exercised  on  a  more 
extended  scale.  I  had  seen  that  day  several  of  my  brave 
countrymen  fall  in  battle ;  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  met  a  lot 
appropriate  to  humanity,  and  my  bosom,  though  thnlling  with 
interest^  was  affected  with  nothing  of  that  sickening  horror 
with  which  I  beheld  the  unfortunate  Morris  put  to  death  witii- 
out  resistance  and  in  cold  blood.  I  looked  at  my  companioD, 
Mr.  Jarvie,  whose  face  reflected  the  feelings  which  were  painted 
in  mine.  Indeed,  he  could  not  so  suppress  his  horror  but  that 
the  words  escaped  him  in  a  low  and  broken  whisper — 

'  I  take  up  my  protest  against  this  deed,  as  a  bloody  and 
cruel  murder :  it  is  a  cursed  deed,  and  God  wiU  avenge  it  in 
His  due  way  and  time.' 

*  Then  you  do  not  fear  to  follow!'  said  the  virago^  bending 
on  him  a  look  of  death  such  as  that  with  which  a  hawk  looks 
at  his  prey  ere  he  pounces. 

^Kinswoman,'  said  the  Bailie,  ^nae  man  willingly  wad  cut 
short  his  thread  of  life  before  the  end  o'  his  pirn  was  fairly 
measured  off  on  the  yam-winnles.  And  I  hae  muckle  to  do^ 
an  I  be  spared,  in  this  warld — ^public  and  private  business,  as 
weel  that  belanging  to  the  magistracy  as  to  my  ain  particular; 
and  nae  doubt  I  hae  some  to  depend  on  me,  as  puir  Mattie,  wha 
is  an  orphan.  She's  a  far-awa'  cousin  o'  the  Laird  o'  LixnmeF- 
field.  Sae  that>  laying  a'  this  thegither — ''skin  for  skin,  yea 
all  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life." ' 

'And  were  I  to  set  you  at  libertv,'  said  the  imperious  dame, 
*  what  name  would  you  give  to  the  crowning  of  that  Saxon  dogt' 
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*  Uh  I  oh  I — ^hem  I  hem  1 '  said  the  Bailie,  dealing  his  throat 
as  well  as  he  oould,  '  I  sold  study  to  aay  as  little  on  that  score 
as  might  be ;  least  said  is  sunest  mended.' 

'  But  if  you  were  called  on  by  the  courts^  as  you  term  them, 
of  justice^'  she  again  demanded,  'what  then  would  be  your 
answer!' 

The  Bailie  looked  this  way  and  that  way,  like  a  person  who 
meditates  an  escape,  and  then  answered  in  the  tone  of  one  who, 
seeing  no  means  of  accomplishing  a  retreat,  determines  to  stand 
the  brunt  of  battle — *  I  see  what  you  are  driying  me  to  the  wa' 
about.  But  111  tell  you't  plain,  kinswoman,  I  behoyed  just  to 
speak  according  to  my  ain  conscience;  and  though  your  ain 
gudeman,  that  I  wish  had  been  here  for  his  ain  sake  and  mine, 
as  wed  as  the  puir  Hieland  creature  Dougal,  can  tell  ye  that 
Niool  Jarvie  can  wink  as  hard  at  a  friend's  failings  as  ony 
body,  yet  I'se  tell  ye,  kinswoman,  mine's  ne'er  be  the  tongue 
to  belie  my  thought ;  and  sooner  than  say  that  yonder  puir 
wretch  was  lawfully  slaughtered,  I  wad  consent  to  be  laid 
beside  him,  though  I  think  ye  are  the  first  Hidand  woman 
wad  mint  sic  a  doom  to  her  husband's  kinsman  but  four  times 
remoTcd.' 

It  is  probable  that  the  tone  of  firmness  assumed  by  the  Bailie 
in  his  last  speech  was  better  suited  to  make  an  impression  on 
the  hard  heart  of  his  kinswoman  than  the  tone  of  supplication 
he  had  hitherto  assumed,  as  gems  can  be  cut  with  steel,  though 
they  resist  softer  metals.  She  commanded  us  both  to  be  placed 
before  her.  'Your  name,'  she  said  to  me,  'is  Osbaldistone t 
The  dead  dog,  whose  death  you  haye  witneeeed,  called  you  so.' 

'  My  name  is  Osbaldistone,'  was  my  answer. 

'  Bashleigh,  then,  I  suppose,  is  your  Christian  name  f '  she 
piirsued. 

'  No ;  my  name  is  Francis.' 

'But  you  know  Rashleigh  Osbaldistone f  she  continued. 
'  He  is  your  brother,  if  I  nuistake  not,  at  least  your  kinsman 
and  near  friend.' 

'He  is  my  kinsman,'  I  replied,  'but  not  my  friend.  We 
were  lately  engaged  together  in  a  reneontref  when  we  were 
separated  by  a  person  whom  I  understand  to  be  your  husband. 
My  blood  is  haidly  yet  dried  on  his  sword,  and  the  wound  on 
my  side  is  yet  green.  I  haye  little  reason  to  acknowledge  him 
as  a  friend.' 

'  Then,' she  replied,  '  if  a  stranger  to  his  intrigues,  you  can  go 
in  safety  to  Garsdiattachin  and  Ids  party,  without  fear  of  being 
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detained,  and  oany  tbem  a  moaoage  irom  the  wife  of  the 
MftGOregort' 

I  answered,  'That  I  knew  no  reaaonable  canae  why  the 
militia  gentlemen  should  detain  me ;  that  I  had  no  reason,  on 
my  own  aooount,  to  fear  being  in  their  hands ;  and  that  if  my 
going  on  her  embassy  would  act  as  a  protectioQ  to  my  friend 
and  servant,  who  were  her  prisoners,  1  was  ready  to  set  out 
dirootly.'  I  took  the  opportunity  to  say,  'That  I  had  oome 
into  this  country  on  her  husband's  invitation,  and  his  assurance 
that  he  would  aid  me  in  some  important  matters  in  whidi  I 
was  interested;  that  my  comptfiion,  Mr.  Jarvie,  had  aooom- 
panied  me  on  the  same  errand/ 

*  And  I  wish  Mr.  Jarvie's  boots  had  been  fu'  ^  bcnliiig  water 
when  he  drew  them  on  for  sic  a  puipose,'  interrupted  the 
Bailie. 

'You  may  read  your  father,'  said  Helen  MacOregor,  turning 
to  her  sons,  'in  what  this  young  Saxon  tells  us.  Wise  only 
when  the  bonnet  is  on  his  head  and  the  sword  is  in  his  hand, 
he  never  exchanges  the  tartan  foot  the  broadcloth  but  he  runs 
himself  into  the  miserable  intrigues  of  the  Lowlandera^  and 
becomes  again,  after  all  he  has  severed,  their  agent — ^their  tod 
— their  slave.' 

'Add,  madam,'  said  I,  'and  their  benefactor.' 

'Be  it  flo^'  idw  said ;  'fbr  it  is  the  most  empty  title  t>f  them 
all,  since  he  has  uniformly  sown  benefits  to  reap  a  harvest  of 
the  most  foul  ingnttitude.  But  enough  of  this.  I  shall  cause 
you  to  be  guided  to  the  enemy's  outposts;  ask  for  their  com- 
mander, ai^  deliver  him  this  message  from  me,  Helen  Mao- 
Qregor :  That  if  they  injure  a  hair  of  MacGregor's  head,  and  if 
they  do  not  set  him  at  liberty  within  the  space  of  twelve  houn^ 
there  is  not  a  lady  in  the  Lennox  but  shall  before  Christmas 
cry  the  coronach  for  them  she  will  be  loth  to  lose;  there  is 
not  a  fanner  but  shall  sing  wellawa  over  a  burnt  barnyard 
and  an  emply  byre ;  there  is  not  a  laird  nor  heritor  shall  lay 
his  head  on  the  pillo#  at  night  with  the  assurance  of  being  a 
live  man  in  the  morning ;  and,  to  begin  as  we  are  to  end,  so 
soon  as  the  term  is  expired  I  will  send  them  this  Gla^w 
Bailie  and  this  Saxon  Captain,  and  all  the  rest  of  my  prisoneiSi 
each  bundled  in  a  plai<t  and  chopped  into  as  many  pieces  as 
there  are  checks  in  Uie  tartan.' 

As  she  paused  in  her  denunciation,  Captain  Thornton,  who 
was  within  hearing,  added  with  great  coolness,  'Present  my 
compliments— Captain  Thornton's,  of  the  Royals,  compliments 
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— ^to  the  commanding  oflftoer,  and  tell  him  to  do  his  duty  and 
secure  his  pnBoner»  and  not  waste  a  thought  upon  me.  If  I 
have  been  fool  enough  to  have  been  led  into  an  ambuscade  by 
these  artful  sayages,  I  am  wise  enough  to  know  how  to  die  for 
it  without  disgracing  the  sendee.  I  am  only  sorry  for  my  poor 
fellows,'  he  said,  '  that  have  fallen  into  such  butcherly  hands.' 

'  Whisht  1  whisht r  exclaimed  the  Bailie;  ^are  ye  weary  o' 
your  life  t  Tell  gie  my  service  to  the  commanding  officer,  Mr. 
Osbaldistone — Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie's  service^  a  magistrate  o' 
Glasgow,  as  his  father  the  deacon  was  before  himr--and  tell 
him,  here  are  a  wheen  honest  men  in  great  trouble,  and  like  to 
oome  to  mair;  and  the  best  thing  he  can  do  for  the  common 
good  will  be  just  to  let  Rob  come  his  wa's  up  the  glen,  and 
nae  mair  about  it.  There's  been  some  ill  dune  here  already, 
but  as  it  has  lighted  chiefly  on  the  ganger,  it  winna  be  muckle 
worth  making  a  stir  about.' 

With  these  rery  opposite  injunctions  from  the  parties  chiefly 
interested  in  the  success  of  my  embassy,  and  with  the  reiterated 
ohaige  of  the  wife  of  MacOregor  to  remember  and  detail  eyery 
word  of  her  injuneti(xiSy  I  was  at  length  suffered  to  depart; 
and  Andrew  Fairseryicef  chiefly,  I  belieye^  to  get  rid  of  his 
clamorous  supplications,  was  permitted  to  attend  me.  Doubtful, 
howev w,  that  I  might  use  my  horse  as  a  means  of  escape  from 
my  guides,  or  desirous  to  retain  a  prize  of  some  yalue,  I  was 
given  to  understand  that  I  was  to  perform  my  journey  on  foot^ 
escorted  by  Hamish  MacGregor,  die  elder  brother,  who^  with 
two  followers,  attended,  as  well  to  show  me  the  way  as  to 
rec(»uioitre  the  strength  and  position  of  the  enemy,  Dougal 
had  been  at  first  ordered  on  this  party,  but  he  contrived  to 
elude  the  service^  with  the  purpose^  as  we  afterwards  under- 
stood, of  watching  over  Mr.  Jarvie^  whom,  according  to  his  wild 
principles  of  fidelity,  he  considered  as  entitled  to  his  good 
offices,  horn  having  once  acted  in  some  mueasure  as  his  patron 
or  master. 

After  walking  with  great  rapidiiy  about  an  hour,  we  arrived 
at  an  eminence  covered  with  brushwood^  which  gave  us  a  com- 
manding prospect  down  the  valley,  and  a  full  view  of  the  post 
which  me  mUitia  occupied.  Being  chiefly  cavalry,  they  had 
judiciously  avoided  any  attempt  to  penetrate  the  pass  which 
had  been  so  unsuccessfully  assayed  by  Captain  Thornton.  They 
had  taken  up  their  situation  with  some  military  skill  on  a 
rising  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  little  valley  of  AberfoU, 
through  which  the  river  Forth  winds  its  earliest  course,  and 
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whioh  is  formed  by  two  ridges  of  hillfl,  faoed  with  banieades  of 
limestone  rock,  intermixed  with  huge  mnmoB  of  brocoMy  or 
pebbles  imbedded  in  some  softer  sabstanoe  whicsh  has  haidened 
around  them  like  mortar,  and  surroanded  by  the  more  lofty 
mountains  in  the  distance.  These  ridges,  however,  left  the 
▼allej  of  breadth  enough  to  seoore  the  cavalry  from  any  sodden 
surprise  by  the  mountaineers,  and  they  had  stationed  sentinels 
and  outposts  at  proper  distances  from  this  main  body  in  evety 
direction,  so  that  they  mi^t  seoore  fall  time  to  moont  and  get 
under  arms  upon  the  least  alarm.  It  was  not  indeed  expected 
at  that  time  that  Highlanders  would  attack  oavaby  in  an 
open  plain,  though  late  events  have  shown  that  they  may  do  so 
with  suocess.^  When  I  first  knew  the  Highlanders  they  had 
almost  a  superstitious  dread  of  a  mounted  trooper,  the  hone 
being  so  much  more  fierce  and  imposing  in  his  a{^)earanoe  than  \^ 
the  little  shelties  of  their  own  hills,  and  moreover  being  trained, 
as  the  more  ignorant  mountaineers  belierved,  to  fight  with  his 
feet  and  his  teeth. 

The  appearance  of  the  picqueted  horses  feeding  in  this  little 
vale ;  the  forms  of  the  soldiers,  as  they  sate^  st(X)d,  or  walked 
in  various  groups  in  the  vicinity  of  the  beautiful  river;  and  ci  \ 
the  bare  yet  romantic  ranges  of  rock  which  hedge  in  the  land-  i 
scape  on  either  side,  formed  a  noble  foreground,  while  far  to 
the  eastward  the  eye  caught  a  glance  of  the  lake  of  Menteith ; 
and  Stirling  Castie,  dimly  seen  al<mg  with  the  blue  and  distant 
line  of  the  Ochil  Mountains,  closed  tiie  scene. 

After  gazing  on  this  landscape  with  great  earnestness,  young 
MacGregor  intimated  to  me  that  I  was  to  descend  to  the  stataon 
of  the  militia  and  execute  my  errand  to  their  commander, 
enjoining  me  at  the  same  time,  with  a  menacing  gestore^ 
neither  to  inform  them  who  had  guided  me  to  that  place  nor 
where  I  had  parted  from  my  escort.  Thus  tutored,  I  descended 
towards  the  military  post,  followed  by  Andrew,  who^  only 
retaining  his  breeches  and  stockings  of  the  English  oostame^ 
without  a  hat,  bare -legged,  with  brogues  on  his  feet^  whidi 
Dougal  had  given  him  out  of  compassion,  and  having  a  tattered 
plaid  to  supply  the  want  of  all  upper  garments,  looked  as  if  he 
had  been  playing  the  part  of  a  Highland  Tom-of-Bedlam.  We 
had  not  proceeded  far  before  we  became  visible  to  one  of  the 
videttes,  who,  riding  towards  us,  presented  his  carabine  and 
commanded  me  to  stand.    I  obeyed,  and  when  the  soldier  came 

*  Tbe  A0kin  of  FMBtonptDfl  and  Fiilkirk  an  nrobably  alluded  to,  which  marks  tte 
time  of  wziting  the  ifMio<ri  as  sabseqneat  to  17&. 
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up,  deaixed  to  be  oonduoted  to  his  oommanding  officer.  I  was 
inunedtately  brought  where  a  drole  of  offioeni  sitting  upon  the 
grass,  seemed  in  attendance  upon  one  of  superior  rajoJc.  He 
wore  a  cuirass  of  polished  steel,  over  which  were  drawn  the 
ifiidgpia.  of  the  ancient  Order  of  the  Thistle.  Mj  friend  Gar- 
schattachin  and  many  other  gentlemen,  some  in  uniform,  others 
in  their  ordinary  drees,  but  aU  aimed  and  well  attended,  seemed 
to  receiTe  their  orders  from  this  person  of  distinction.  Many 
servants  in  rich  liveries,  apparently  a  part  d  his  household,  were 
also  in  waiting. 

Having  paid  to  this  nobleman  the  respect  which  his  rank 
i^^peared  to  demand,  I  acquainted  him  that  I  had  been  an 
inycduntaiy  witoees  to  the  king^  soldiers  having  suffered  a 
defeat  from  the  Highlanders  at  the  pass  of  Loch  Aid  (such  I 
had  learned  was  the  name  d  the  place  where  Mr.  Thornton  was 
made  prisoner),  and  that  the  victors  threatened  every  species  of 
extremity  to  those  who  had  fallen  into  their  power,  as  well  as 
to  the  Low  Country  in  general,  unless  their  Chief,  who  had 
that  morning  been  made  prisoner,  wotc  returned  to  them  un- 
injured. The  Duke,  for  he  whom  I  addressed  was  of  no  lower 
rank,  listened  to  me  with  great  composure,  and  then  replied, 
that  he  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  eacpoee  the  unfortunate 
gentlemen  who  had  been  made  prisoners  to  the  cruelty  ol  the 
barbarians  into  whose  hands  they  had  fallen,  but  that  it  was 
folly  to  suppose  that  he  would  d^ver  up  the  very  author  of  all 
these  disorders  and  offences,  and  so  encourage  his  followers  in 
their  license*  'You  may  return  to  those  who  sent  you,'  he 
proceeded,  'and  inform  them  that  I  shall  certainly  cause  Rob 
Boy  Campbell,  whom  they  call  MaoGregor,  to  be  executed  by 
break  of  day  as  an  outlaw  taken  in  arms,  and  deserving  death 
by  a  thousaod  acts  of  violence ;  that  I  diould  be  most  justly 
held  unworthy  ci  my  situation  and  commission  did  I  act  other- 
wise; that  I  shall  know  how  to  protect  the  country  against 
their  insolent  threats  of  violence ;  and  that,  if  they  injure  a  hair 
of  the  head  of  any  of  the  unfortunate  gentlemen  whom  an 
unlucky  accident  has  thrown  into  their  power,  I  will  take  such 
ample  vengeance  that  the  very  stones  of  their  glens  shall  sing 
woe  for  it  this  hundred  yean  to  come ! ' 

I  humbly  begged  leave  to  remonstrate  respecting  the  honour- 
able mission  imposed  on  me,  and  touched  upon  the  obvious 
danger  attending  it,  when  the  noble  commander  replied,  'that, 
such  being  the  case,  I  might  send  my  servant.' 

'  The  deil  be  in  my  f eet^'  said  An^w,  without  either  having 
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respect  to  the  piesenoe  in  whidh  he  stood  or  waiting  till  I 
replied — 'the  deil  be  in  my  feet  if  I  gang  voj  tae'a  lengtlL 
Do  the  folk  think  I  hae  another  thrapple  in  my  pouch  i^ter 
John  Highland  man'B  sneckit  this  ane  wi'  his  joctaleg  t  or  thai 
I  can  diye  doun  at  the  tae  side  of  a  Highland  loch  and  riae  at 
the  tother,  like  a  sheUdiaket  Na,  na;  ilk  ane  for  liim«ftll^ 
and  Qod  for  ns  a'.  Folk  may  just  mak  a  page  o*  their  ain  age^ 
and  serve  themsalls  till  their  baixns  grow  np^  and  gang  their 
ain  errands  for  Andrew.  Bob  Boy  nerer  came  near  the  parish 
of  Dreepdaily  to  steal  either  pippin  or  pear  frae  me  or  mine.' 

flilqneing  my  follower  with  some  dimcolly,  I  mpmiinntnfl  to 
the  Duke  the  great  danger  Captain  Thornton  and  Mr.  Jarvie 
would  certainly  be  exposed  to^  and  entreated  he  would  make 
me  the  bearer  of  such  modified  terms  as  might  be  the  means 
of  saving  their  lives.  I  assured  him  I  should  dedine  no  danger 
if  I  could  be  of  service;  bnt^  firann  what  I  had  heard  and  aeeOy 
I  had  little  doubt  they  would  be  instantly  murdered  ahonid  the 
chief  of  the  outlaws  sufler  death. 

The  Duke  was  obviously  much  afiected.  'It  was  a  hard 
casoi*  he  said,  'and  he  Mt  it  as  such;  but  he  had  a  paramount 
du^  to  perform  to  the  country :  Bob  Boy  mnst  die  I' 

I  own  it  was  not  withont  emotion  that  I  heard  this  threat 
of  instant  death  to  my  acquaintance  Campbell,  who  had  so  often 
testified  his  good-wiU  towards  me.  Nor  was  I  aingular  In  the 
feeling,  for  many  of  those  around  the  Duke  ventured  to  express 
themselves  in  his  favour.  '  It  would  be  more  advisable,'  they 
said,  'to  send  him  to  Stirling  Castle,  and  there  detain  him  a 
dose  prisoner,  as  a  pledge  for  the  submission  and  dispersion  of 
his  gang.    It  were  a  great  pity  to  eacpoob  the  country  to  be 

eundei«dl,  which,  now  that  the  long  nights  approached,  it  would 
\  found  very  difficult  to  prevent,  since  it  was  imposmhle  to 
guard  every  pointy  and  the  Highlanders  were  sure  to  select  those 
that  were  1^  exposed.'  They  added,  that  there  waa  great 
hardship  in  leaving  the  unfortunate  prisoners  to  the  almost 
certain  doom  of  massacre  denounced  against  them,  which  no 
one  doubted  would  be  executed  in  the  firat  burst  of  revenge. 

Gaisdiattachin  yentured  yet  farther,  confiding  in  the 
honour  of  the  nobleman  whom  he  addressed,  althou^  he  knew 
he  had  particular  reasons  for  disliking  their  prisoner.  '  Bob 
Boy,'  he  said,  '  though  a  kittle  neighbour  to  the  Low  Countiy, 
and  pardculuiy  obnoxious  to  his  Grace,  and  though  he  maybe 
carried  the  catiieran  trade  further  than  ony  man  o'  his  d^y, 
was  an  auld-farrand  carle^  and  there  might  be  some  means 
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found  ci  making  him  hBar  reason;  vhereaa  hia  wife  and  sons 
were  recklees  fiends,  without  either  fear  or  mercy  ahout  them, 
and,  at  the  head  of  a'  his  limmer  loons,  would  be  a  worse 
plague  to  the  country  than  ever  he  had  been.' 

' Pooh !  pooh ! '  replied  his  Grace,  'it  is  the  yeiy  sense  and 
cunning  of  this  fellow  which  has  so  long  maintained  his  reign ; 
a  mere  Highland  robber  would  have  be^  put  down  in  as  many 
weeks  as  he  has  flourished  years.  His  gang^  without  him,  is 
no  more  to  be  dreaded  as  a  permanent  annoyance — ^it  will  no 
longer  exist — ^than  a  wasp  without  tts  head,  which  may  sting 
onoe  perhaps^  but  is  instantly  crushed  into  annihilation.* 

CktfBchattaohin  was  not  so  easily  silenced.  *  I  am  sure^  my 
Lord  Duke,'  he  replied,  *  I  ha^e  no  favour  for  Bob^  and  he  as 
little  for  me^  seeing  he  has  twice  cleaned  out  my  ain  byres, 
beside  skaith  amang  my  tenants ;  but»  however        ' 

'But,  however,  Ottrschattaohin,'  said  the  Duke,  with  a 
smile  of  peculiar  expression,  *I  fancy  you  think  such  a  freedom 
may  be  pardoned  in  a  friend's  friend,  and  Bob's  supposed  to  be 
no  enemy  to  Major  Galbraith's  friends  over  the  wato*.' 

'  If  it  be  so^  my  lord,'  said  Garschattaehin,  in  the  same  tone 
of  jocularity,  'it's  no  the  warst  thing  I  have  heard  of  him. 
But  I  wish  we  heard  some  news  from  the  dans  that  we  have 
waited  for  sae  lang.  I  vow  to  God  they'll  keep  a  Hidandman's 
word  wi'  us;  I  never  kend  them  better,  it's  Ul  drawing  boots 
upon  trews.' 

' I  cannot  believe  it,'  said  the  Duke ;  'these  gentlemen  are 
known  to  be  men  of  honour,  and  I  must  necenarily  suppose 
they  are  to  keep  their  appointment.  Send  out  two  more 
horsemen  to  look  for  our  friends.  We  cannot,  till  their  arrival, 
pretend  to  aittack  the  pass  where  Captain  Thornton  has 
suffered  himself  to  be  surprised,  and  which,  to  my  knowledge, 
ten  men  on  foot  might  make  £^>od  against  a  regiment  of  ^ 
best  horse  in  £urope.  Meanwlole  let  refteshments  be  given  to 
the  men.' 

I  had  the  benefit  of  this  last  order,  the  more  necessary  and 
acceptable  as  I  had  tasted  nodung  since  our  hast^  meal  at 
Aberfoil  the  evening  before.  The  videttes  who  had  been 
despatched  returned  without  tidings  of  the  expected  auxOiaries, 
and  sunset  was  approaching  when  a  Highlander  belonging  to 
the  clans  whose  co-operation  was  expected  appeared  as  the 
bearer  of  a  letter,  which  he  delivered  to  the  Duke  with  a  most 
profound  congd. 

'  Now  will  I  wad  a  hogshead  of  daret,'  said  Garschattaehin, 
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*diat  this  IB  amonaaga  to  tell  ua  that  these  cuiaed  Highliwl- 
men,  whom  we  hare  fetched  here  at  the  ezpeoae  of  so  mvuck 
plague  and  yezation,  aie  gQing  to  draw  off  ajid  leave  oa  to  do 
our  own  buaineas  if  we  can.' 

*  It  is  eyen  ao^  genttemeui'  aaid  the  Duke,  reddening  with 
indignation,  after  haying  peruaed  the  letter,  which  was  writtoi 
upon  a  yery  dirty  aorap  of  paper,  but  moat  punctilioualj 
addreaaed,  ^For  the  mudi-honouzed  hands  of  Ane  High  and 
Mighty  Prince,  tb^  Duke,'  etc.  etc.  etc.  'Our allies,'  continued 
the  Dtike^  'haye  deserted  us^  gentlemen,  and  have  made  a 
separate  peace  with  the  enemy.' 

'It's  just  the  fate <tf  ail  alliances,' aaid  Garschattachin;  'the 
Dutdi  were  gaun  to  serve  us  the  same  gate,  if  we  had  not  got 
the  start  of  them  at  Utrecht.' 

'  Tou  are  facetious,  sir,'  said  the  Duke,  with  a  frown  which 
showed  how  little  he  liked  the  pleasantly,  '  but  our  busiiieaB  is 
rather  of  a  grave  caat  just  now.  I  suppose  no  gentleman 
would  adviae  our  attempting  to  penetmte  farther  into  the 
country,  unsupported  either  by  friendly  Highlanders  or  by 
infantry  from  Inversnaidt' 

A  general  answer  announced  that  the  attempt  would  be 
perfect  madness. 

'Nor  would  there  be  great  wisdom,'  the  Duke  added,  'in 
remaining  exposed  to  a  night  attack  in  this  place.  I  thei^ore 
propose  ^hat  we  should  retreat  to  the  house  of  Duchray  and  that 
of  Qartartan,  and  keep  safe  and  sure  watch  and  ward  imtil 
morning.  But  before  we  separate  I  wUl  examine  Bob  Boy 
before  you  all,  and  make  you  aensible,  by  your  own  eyee  and 
ears,  of  the  extreme  unfitness  oi  leaving  him  space  for  farther 
outrage.'  He  gave  orders  accordingly,  and  the  prisoner  was 
brought  before  him,  his  arms  belted  down  above  the  elbow,  and 
secured  to  his  body  by  a  horse-girth  buckled  tight  behind  him. 
Two  non-commissioned  officers  had  hold  of  him,  one  on  each 
side,  and  two  file  of  men  with  carabines  and  fixed  bayonets 
attended  for  additional  security. 

I  had  never  seen  this  man  in  the  dress  of  his  country,  which 
set  in  a  striking  point  of  view  the  peculiarities  of  his  form. 
A  shock-head  of  rod  hair,  which  the  hat  and  periwig  oi  the 
Lowland  costume  had  in  a  great  measure  concealed,  was  seen 
beneath  the  Highland  bonnet^  and  verified  the  epithet  of  '  Boy,' 
or  Bed,  by  which  be  was  much  better  known  in  the  Low 
Country  than  by  any  other,  and  is  still,  I  suppose,  best  re- 
membered.   The  justice  of  the  appellation  was  also  vindicated 
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by  the  appearance  of  that  part  of  hia  limba  from  the  bottom 
of  his  kilt  to  the  top  of  his  ^ort  hose,  which  the  fedbdon  of  his 
oountry  dress  left  bare,  and  which  was  covered  with  a  f ell  ol 
thick,  shorty  red  hair,  especially  around  his  knees,  which 
resembled  in  this  respect^  as  well  as  from  their  sinewy  appear- 
ance of  extreme  strength,  the  limbs  of  a  red-coloored  Highland 
bull.  Upon  the  whole,  betwixt  the  effect  produced  by  the 
change  of  dress  and  by  my  having  become  acquainted  with  his 
real  and  formidable  character,  his  appearance  had  acquired  to 
my  eyes  something  so  much  wilder  and  more  striking  than  it 
before  presented,  that  I  could  scarce  recognise  him  to  be  the 
same  person. 

His  mamier  was  bold,  unconstrained,  unless  by  the  actual 
bonds,  haughty,  and  even  dignified.  He  bowed  to  the  Duke, 
nodded  to  Garachattachin  and  othq^  and  showed  some  surprise 
at  seeing  me  among  the  party. 

'  It  is  long  since  we  have  met»  Mr.  CampbeU,'  said  the  Duke. 

^  It  is  so,  my  Lord  Duke ;  I  could  have  wished  it  had  been 
(looking  at  the  fastening  on  his  arms)  when  I  could  have 
better  paid  the  compliments  I  owe  to  your  Grace;  but  there's 
a  gade  time  coming.' 

<  No  time  like  the  time  present^  Mr.  Campbell,'  answered  the 
Duke,  '  for  the  hours  are  fast  flying  that  must  settle  your  last 
account  with  all  mortal  affiurs.  I  do  not  say  this  to  insult 
your  distress ;  but  you  must  be  aware  yourself  that  you  draw 
near  the  end  of  your  career.  I  do  not  deny  that  you  may 
sometimes  have  done  lees  harm  than  others  of  your  imhappy 
trade,  and  that  you  may  occasionaUy  have  exhimted  marks  of 
talent^  and  even  of  a  disposition  which  promised  better  things. 
But  you  are  aware  how  long  you  have  been  the  terror  and 
the  oppressor  of  a  peaceful  neighbourhood,  and  by  what  acts  of 
violence  you  have  maintained  and  extended  your  usurped 
authority.  Tou  know,  in  shorty  that  you  have  deserved  death, 
and  that  you  must  prepare  for  it.' 

'My  lord,'  said  Bob  Boy,  'although  I  may  well  lay  my 
misfortunes  at  your  Grace's  door,  yet  I  will  never  say  that  you 
yourself  have  been  the  wilful  and  witting  author  of  tiiem.  My 
lord,  if  I  had  thought  sac,  your  Grace  would  not  this  day  have 
been  sitting  in  judgment  on  me ;  for  you  have  been  three  times 
within  good  rifle  distance  of  me  when  you  were  thinking  but  of 
the  red  deer,  and  few  people  have  kend  me  miss  my  aim.  But 
as  for  them  that  have  abused  your  Grace's  ear,  and  set  you  up 
against  a  man  that  was  ance  as  peacef  u'  a  man  as  ony  in  the 
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land,  and  made  your  name  the  warrant  for  driving  me  to  utter 
extremity — ^I  haye  had  some  amends  of  them,  and,  for  a'  that 
your  Gnu)e  now  says,  I  ezpeot  to  live  to  hae  mair.* 

'I  know,'  Baid  the  Duke,  in  rising  anger,  *that  you  are  a 
determined  and  impudent  yillain,  who  will  keep  his  oath  if  he 
swears  to  misduef ;  but  it  shall  be  my  eare  to  prerent  yon. 
You  have  no  enemies  but  your  own  widked  actions.' 

'Had  I  called  myself  Gnihame  instead  of  CSampbell,  I  might 
have  heard  less  about  them,'  answered  Bob  Boy,  with  dogged 
resolution. 

'You  will  do  well,  sir,'  said  the  Duke^  'to  warn  your  wife 
and  family  and  foUowen  to  beware  how  they  use  the  gentle- 
men now  m  their  hands,  as  I  will  requite  tenfold  on  them  and 
thdr  kin  and  allies  the  slightest  injuiy  done  to  any  of  his 
Majesty's  li^ge  subjects.' 

'My  lord,'  said  Boy  in  answer,  'none  of  my  enemiea  will 
allege  that  I  have  been  a  Uoodthirsty  man,  and  were  I  now  wF 
my  folk  I  could  rule  four  or  five  hundred  wild  Hielanden  as 
easy  as  your  Qraoe  those  eight  or  ten  lackeys  and  f oot-boya. 
But  if  your  Once  is  bent  to  take  the  head  away  from  a  houses 
ye  may  lay  your  account  there  will  be  misrule  amang  the  mem- 
bers. However,  come  o't  what  like^  there's  an  honest  man,  a 
Vinamftn  o'  my  aiu,  mauu  come  by  nae  skaith.  Is  there  ony 
body  here  wad  do  a  gude  deed  for  MacQregor  t  he  may  repay 
it,  tiiough  his  hands  be  now  tied.' 

The  Highlander  who  had  delivered  the  letter  to  the  Duke 
replied,  'HI  do  your  will  for  you,  MaoOr^gor;  and  111  gang 
back  up  the  ^en  on  purpose.' 

He  advanced,  and  received  from  the  prisoner  a  message  to 
his  wif e^  which,  being  in  Qaelio^  I  did  not  understand,  but  I  had 
little  doubt  it  related  to  some  measures  to  be  taken  for  the 
safete  of  Mr.  Jarvie. 

'Do  you  hear  the  fellow's  impudenoet'  said  the  Duke;  'he 
confides  in  his  character  of  a  messenger.  His  conduct  is  of  a 
piece  with  his  masters',  who  invited  us  to  mtdte  common  cause 
against  these  freebooters,  and  have  deserted  us  so  soon  as  the 
MaGOr^gors  have  agreed  to  surrender  the  Balquidder  lands  they 
were  squabbling  about. 

No  tmth  in  plsida,  no  faith  in  tartan  trews  I 
Gameleon-lilM,  thsy  ohange  a  thousand  hues.' 

'Your  great  ancestor  never  said  so^  my  lord,'  answered 
Major  Galbraith;  'and,  with  submission,  neither  would  your 
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Grace  haye  oooasion  to  baj  it»  wad  ye  bat  be  for  beginning 
justioe  at  the  well-head.  Gie  the  hoDeet  man  his  mear  agam. 
Let  every  head  wear  its  ain  banneti  and  the  diatractioiiB  o'  the 
Lennox  wad  be  mended  wi'  them  o'  the  land/ 

'Hush I  hnshl  Garsohattachin,'  said  the  Duke;  'this  is 
language  dangerous  for  you  to  talk  to  any  one,  and  especially 
to  me ;  but  I  presume  you  reckoa  yourself  a  privileged  person. 
Please  to  draw  off  your  party  towards  Gartartan;  I  shall 
myself  see  the  prisoner  escorted  to  Duchray,  and  send  you 
ozders  to-morrow.  You  will  please  grant  no  leave  of  abs^ce 
to  any  of  your  troopers.' 

'Here's  auld  ordering  and  counterordering^'  muttered  Gar- 
sobattaohui  between  his  teeth.  'But  patience  1  patience  1  we 
mayae  day  play  at  "Change  seatsi  the  king's  coming."' 

The  two  troops  of  oavalxy  now  formed^  and  prepared  to 
march  off  the  ground,  that  they  might  avail  themselves  of  the 
remainder  of  daylight  to  get  to  tiieir  evening  quarters.  I 
received  an  intimation,  rather  than  an  invitation,  to  attend  the 
party;  and  I  perceived  that,  though  no  longer  considered  as  a 
prisoner,  I  was  yet  under  some  sort  of  suspicion.  The  times 
were  indeed  so  dangerous^  the  great  party  questions  of  Jacobite 
and  Hanoverian  divided  the  country  so  effectually,  and  the 
constant  disputes  and  jealousies  between  the  Highlanders  and 
Lowlanders,  besides  a  number  of  inexplicable  causes  of  feud 
which  separated  the  great  leading  fomilies  in  Scotland  from 
each  other,  occasioned  such  general  suspicion,  that  a  solitaiy 
and  unprotected  stranger  was  almost  sure  to  meet  with  some- 
thing disagreeable  in  the  course  of  his  travels. 

I  acquiesced,  however,  in  my  destinati<m  with  the  best  grace 
I  could,  consoling  myself  with  the  hope  that  I  might  obtain 
from  the  captive  freebooter  some  information  concerning  Bash- 
leigh  and  his  machinations.  I  should  do  myself  injustice  did  I 
not  add  that  my  views  were  not  merely  selfish.  I  was  too 
much  interested  in  my  singular  acquaintance  not  to  be  desirous 
of  rendering  him  such  services  as  his  imfortunate  situation 
might  denumd,  or  admit  of  his  receiving. 
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And  when  he  oame  to  broken  brigg, 

He  bent  hie  bow  «nd  swam ; 
And  when  he  cftme  to  mm  growing, 

Set  down  his  feet  aiid  nn. 

OUMarriee. 

'Phi  eohooB  of  the  rocks  and  ravineB  o&  either  mde  now  nng 
to  the  trompets  of  the  cavaliy,  which,  forming  themaeiveB  into 
two  distinct  bodies,  began  to  move  down  the  Tallej  at  a  slow 
trot.  That  commanded  by  Major  Galbraith  soon  took  to  the 
right  hand  and  crossed  the  Forth,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
up  the  quarters  assigned  them  for  the  nighty  when  they  were 
to  occupy,  as  I  understood,  an  old  castle  in  the  vicinity.  They 
formed  a  lively  object  while  croBong  the  stream,  but  were  soon 
lost  in  winding  up  the  bank  on  the  opposite  side,  which  was 
clothed  with  wood. 

We  continued  our  march  with  considerable  good  order.  To 
ensure  the  sale  custody  of  the  prisoner,  the  Duke  had  caused 
him  to  be  placed  on  horseback  behind  one  of  his  retainers, 
called,  as  I  was  informed,  Ewan  of  Brigglands,  one  of  the  lai^gest 
and  strongest  men  who  were  present  A  horse-belt^  passed 
round  the  bodies  of  both  and  buckled  before  the  yeoman's 
breast^  rendered  it  impossible  for  Bob  Boy  to  free  himself  from 
his  keeper.  I  was  directed  to  keep  close  beside  them,  and 
accommodated  for  the  purpose  with  a  troop-horse.  We  were 
as  closely  surrounded  by  the  soldiers  as  the  width  of  the  road 
would  permit,  and  had  always  at  least  one^  if  not  two^  cm  eeudtk 
side  with  pistol  in  hand.  Andrew  Fairservice,  furnished  with 
a  Highland  pony  of  which  they  had  made  prey  somewhere  or 
other,  was  permitted  to  ride  among  the  other  domestics,  <^ 
whom  a  great  number  attended  the  Une  of  march,  though  with- 
out falling  into  the  ranks  of  the  more  regularly  trained 
troopers. 

In  this  manner  we  travelled  for  a  certain  distance,  until  we 
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arrived  at  a  place  where  we  also  were  to  cross  the  river.  The 
Forth,  as  being  the  outlet  of  a  lake,  is  of  considerable  depth, 
even  where  less  important  in  point  of  width,  and  the  descent 
to  the  ford  was  by  a  broken  precipitous  ravine,  which  only 
permitted  one  horseman  to  descend  at  once.  The  rear  and 
centre  of  our  small  body  halting  on  the  bank,  while  the  front 
files  passed  down  in  succession,  produced  a  considerable  delay, 
as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  and  even  some  confusion ;  for  a 
number  of  those  riders  who  made  no  proper  part  of  the  squadron 
crowded  to  the  ford  without  regularity,  and  made  the  militia 
cavalry,  although  tolerably  well  drilled,  partake  in  some  d^ree 
of  their  own  disorder. 

It  was  while  we  were  thus  huddled  together  on  the  bank  that 
I  heard  Rob  Roy  whisper  to  the  man  behind  whom  he  was 
placed  on  horseback,  *  Your  father,  Ewan,  wadna  hae  carried  an 
auld  friend  to  the  shambles,  like  a  calf,  for  a'  the  dukes  in 
Christendom.' 

Ewan  returned  no  answer,  but  shrugged,  as  one  who  would 
express  by  that  sign  that  what  he  was  doing  was  none  of  his 
own  choice. 

'And  when  the  MacGregors  come  down  the  glen,  and  ye 
see  toom  faulds,  a  bluidy  hearthstane,  and  the  fire  flashing  out 
between  the  rafters  o'  your  house,  ye  may  be  thinking  then, 
Ewan,  that  were  your  friend  Rob  to  the  fore,  you  would  have 
had  that  safe  which  it  will  make  your  heart  sair  to  lose.' 

Ewan  of  Brigglands  again  shrugged  and  groaned,  but 
remained  silent. 

*  It's  a  sair  thing,'  continued  Rob,  sliding  his  insinuations  so 
gently  into  Ewan's  ear  that  they  reached  no  other  but  mine, 
who  certainly  saw  myself  in  no  shape  called  upon  to  destroy 
his  prospects  of  escape—'  it's  a  sair  thing  that  Ewan  of  Brigg- 
landis,  whom  Roy  MaoGregor  has  helped  with  hand,  sword,  and 
purse,  Buld  mind  a  gloom  from  a  great  man  mair  than  a 
friend's  life.' 

Ewan  seemed  sorely  agitated,  but  was  silent.  We  heard 
the  Duke's  voice  from  the  opposite  bank  call,  '  Bring  over  the 
prisoner.* 

Ewan  put  his  horse  in  motion,  and  just  as  I  heard  Roy  say, 
'  Never  weigh  a  MacGregor's  bluid  against  a  broken  whang  o' 
leather,  for  there  will  be  another  accoimting  to  gie  for  it  baith 
here  and  hereafter,'  they  passed  me  hastily,  and,  dashing  for- 
ward rather  precipitately,  entered  the  water. 

*  Not  yet,  sir — ^not  yet,'  said  some  of  the  troopers  to  mo,  as 

IV  21 
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I  was  about  to  follow^  while  others  pressed  fonroid  into  the 
streaxa. 

I  saw  ihe  Duke  on  the  other  side^  by  the  waaiog  Ught^ 
engaged  in  commanding  his  people  to  get  into  order,  as  they 
landed  dispersedly,  some  higher,  sopie  lower.  Many  had 
cipssed,  som^  were  in  the  water,  and  the  rest  were  prepazmg 
to  f oUow,  when  a  sudden  splash  warned  ma  that  MaoGregoi's 
eloqu^use  bad  prevailed  on  Ewan  to  give  him  freedom  and  a 
ehanoe  for  life.  The  Duke  also  heard  the  sound,  and  inatantly 
guessed  its  meaning.  'Dogl'  he  exclaimed  to  Ewan  a«  1m 
landed,  '  where  is  your  prisoner!'  and,  without  waiting  to  hear 
the  apology  which  the  terrified  vassal  began  to  falter  forth,  he 
fired  a  pistol  at  his  head,  whether  fatiJly  I  know  not»  and 
exdaimed,  'Gentlemen,  disperse  and  pursue  the  villain.  An 
hundred  guineas  for  him  thiit  seouree  Bob  Boy  1 ' 

All  became  an  instant  scene  of  the  most  lively  ponfusjon. 
Bob  Boy,  disengaged  from  his  bonds,  doubtless  by  Ewan's 
slipping  the  buckle  ot  his  belt,  had  drc^ped  off  at  the  bone's 
taU,  and  instantly  dived,  passing  under  the  belly  of  the  troop- 
horse  which  was  on  his  left  hand.  But  as  he  was  obliged  to 
come  to  the  surface  an  instant  for  air,  the  glimpse  of  his  tartan 
plaid  drew  the  attention  of  the  troopers,  some  of  wluxn  plunged 
into  the  river  with  a  total  disregard  to  their  own  safety,  rush- 
ing, acc(»ding  to  the  expression  of  their  oountiy,  through  pool 
and  stream,  sometimes  swimming  their  horses,  aometiimeB  losing 
them  and  struggling  for  their  own  lives.  Others  less  aealous, 
or  more  prudent^  broke  off  in  different  direction^  and  galloped 
up  and  down  the  banks,  to  watch  the  places  at  which  the 
fugitive  might  possibly  land.  The  hallooing,  the  whooping^ 
the  calls  for  aid  at  different  points,  where  they  saw,  or  conceived 
they  saw,  some  vestige  of  hun  they  were  seeking ;  the  frequent 
report  of  pistols  and  carabines,  fired  at  every  object  which 
excited  the  least  suspicion;  the  sight  of  so  many  horsemen 
riding  about,  in  and  out  of  the  river,  and  striking  with  their 
long  broadswords  at  whatever  excited  their  attention,  joined  to 
the  vain  exertions  used  by  their  officers  to  restore  order  and 
regularity ;  and  all  this  in  so  wild  a  scene,  and  visible  only  by 
the  imperfect  twilight  of  an  autumn  evening,  made  the  most 
extraordinary  hubbub  I  had  hitherto  witnessed.  I  was  indeed 
left  alone  to  observe  it,  for  our  whole  cavalcade  had  dispersed 
in  pursuit,  or  at  least  to  see  the  event  of  the  search.  Indeed, 
as  I  partly  suspected  at  the  time,  and  afterwards  learned  with 
certainty,  many  of  those  who  seemed  most  active  in  their 
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attempts  to  waylay  and  recover  the  fugitive^  were,  in  actual 
tnith,  least  desirous  that  he  should  be  taken,  and  only  joined 
in  the  cry  to  increase  the  general  confusion,  and  to  give  Rob 
Boy  a  better  opportunity  of  escaping. 

Escape,  indeed,  was  not  difficult  for  a  swimmer  so  expert  as 
the  freebooter,  as  soon  as  he  had  eluded  the  first  burst  of  pur- 
suit. At  one  time  he  was  closely  pressed,  and  several  blows 
were  made  which  flashed  in  the  water  around  him ;  the  scene 
much  resembling  one  of  the  ottei^hunts  which  I  had  seen  at 
Osbaldistone  Hall,  where  the  animal  is  detected  by  the  hounds 
from  his  being  necessitated  to  put  his  nose  above  the  stream 
to  vent  or  breathe^  while  he  is  enabled  to  elude  them  by  getting 
under  water  again  so  soon  as  he  has  refreshed  himself  by 
respiration.  MaoQregor,  however,  had  a  trick  beycmd  the 
otter;  for  he  contrived,  when  very  closely  piirsued,  to  dis- 
engage himself  unobserved  from  his  plaid,  and  sufier  it  to  float 
down  the  stream,  where  in  its  progress  it  quickly  attracted 
general  attention ;  many  c^  the  horsemen  were  thus  put  upon 
a  false  scent,  and  several  shots  or  stabs  were  averted  from  the 
party  for  whom  they  were  designed. 

(hioe  fairly  out  of  view,  the  recovery  of  the  prisoner  became 
almost  impossible^  since  in  so  many  places  the  river  was 
rendered  inaccessible  by  the  steepness  of  its  banks,  or  the 
thickets  <^  alders,  poplars,  and  birch,  which,  overhanging  its 
banks,  prevented  the  approach  of  horsemen.  Errors  and  acci- 
dents had  also  happened  among  the  pursuers,  whose  task  the 
approaching  night  rendered  every  moment  more  hopeless. 
Some  got  themselves  involved  in  the  eddies  of  the  stream,  and 
required  the  assistance  of  their  companions  to  save  them  from 
drowning.  Others,  hurt  by  shots  or  blows  in  the  confused 
mdl^  implored  help  or  threatened  vengeance,  and  in  one  or 
two  instances  such  accidents  led  to  actual  strife.  The  trumpets, 
therefore,  sounded  the  retreat,  announcing  that  the  c(xnmand- 
ing  officer,  with  whatsoever  imwillingness,  had  for  the  present 
relinquished  hopes  of  the  important  prize  which  had  thus 
unexpectedly  escaped  his  grasp,  and  the  troopers  began  slowly, 
reluctantly,  and  brawling  with  each  other  as  they  returned,  i^ain 
to  assume  their  ranks.  I  could  see  them  du'kening  as  they 
formed  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  whose  murmurs, 
long  drowned  by  the  louder  cries  of  vengeful  pursuit,  were 
now  heard  hoarsely  mingling  with  the  deep,  discontented,  and 
reproachful  voices  of  the  disappointed  horsemen. 

Hitherto  I  had  been  as  it  were  a  mere  spectator,  though  far 
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from  an  aninterested  one^  of  the  singular  soene  whidi  had  passed. 
But  now  I  heard  a  voioe  suddenly  exdaim,  ^  Where  is  the 
English  stranger!  It  was  he  gaye  Bob  Boj  the  knife  to  cat 
the  belt.' 

'Cleave  the  pook-pudding  to  the  ohafts  I '  cried  one  voice. 

'Weuse  a  brace  of  balls  through  his  ham-pan!'  said  a 
second. 

'Drive  three  inches  of  cauld  aim  into  his  breaskit  I '  shoated 
a  third. 

And  I  heard  several  horses  galloping  to  and  fro,  with  the 
kind  purpose,  doubtless,  of  executing  these  denunciations.  I 
was  inunediatelj  awakened  to  the  sense  of  my  situation,  and 
to  the  certainty  that  armed  men,  having  no  restraint  whatever 
on  their  irritated  and  inflamed  passions,  would  probably  b^gin 
by  shooting  or  cutting  me  down,  and  afterwards  investigate 
the  justice  of  the  action.  Impressed  by  this  belief,  I  leaped 
from  my  horse,  and,  turning  him  loose,  plunged  into  a  bush  of 
alder-trees,  where,  considering  the  advancing  obscurity  of  the 
night,  I  thought  there  was  little  chanoe  of  my  being  discovered. 
Had  I  been  near  enough  to  the  Duke  to  have  invoked  his 
personal  protection,  I  would  have  done  so ;  but  he  had  already 
commenced  his  retreat^  and  I  saw  no  officer  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  of  authority  sufficient  to  have  affi>rded  protection,  in 
case  of  my  surrendering  myself.  I  thought  there  was  no  point 
of  honour  which  could  require,  in  such  drcumstances,  an  un- 
necessary exposure  of  my  life.  Mv  first  idea,  when  the  tumult 
b^gan  to  be  appeased,  and  the  mtter  ot  the  horses'  feet  was 
heard  less  frequently  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  my  hiding- 
place,  was  to  seek  out  the  Duke's  quarters,  when  all  should  he 
quiet)  and  give  myself  up  to  him,  as  a  liege  subject^  who  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  his  justice,  and  a  stranger,  who  had  every 
right  to  expect  protection  and  hospitality.  With  this  purpose 
I  crept  out  of  my  hiding-place  and  looked  around  me. 

The  twilight  had  now  melted  nearly  into  darkness ;  few  or 
none  of  the  troopers  were  left  on  my  side  of  the  Forth,  and  of 
those  who  were  already  across  it^  I  only  heard  the  distant 
trample  of  the  horses'  feet>  and  the  wailing  and  prolonged 
sound  of  their  trumpets,  which  rung  through  the  woods  to 
recall  stragglers.  Here,  therefore,  I  was  left  in  a  situation  of 
considerable  difficulty.  I  had  no  horse,  and  the  deep  and 
whirling  stream  of  the  river,  rendered  turbid  by  the  late 
tumult  of  which  its  channel  had  been  the  scene,  and  seeming 
yet  more  so  imder  the  doubtful  influence  of  an  imperfect 
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moonlight^  had  no  inviting  influence  for  a  pedestrian  by  no 
means  aocostomed  to  wade  riversi  and  who  had  lately  seen 
horsemen  weltering  in  this  dangerous  passage  up  to  the  veiy 
saddle-laps.  At  the  same  time  my  prospect^  if  I  remained  on 
the  side  of  the  river  on  which  I  then  stood,  could  be  no  other 
than  of  concluding  the  various  fatigues  of  this  day  and  the 
preceding  night  by  passing  that  whidi  was  now  dosing  in  al 
frcBco  on  the  side  oi  a  Highland  hill. 

After  a  moment's  reflection  I  began  to  consider  that  Fair- 
service,  who  had  doubtless  crossed  the  river  with  the  other 
domestics,  according  to  his  forward  and  impertinent  custom  of 
putting  himself  always  among  the  foremost,  could  not  fail  to 
satisfy  the  Duke,  or  the  competent  authorities,  respecting  my 
rank  and  situation ;  and  that>  therefore,  my  character  did  not 
require  my  immediate  appearance,  at  the  nak  of  being  drowned 
in  the  river;  of  being  unable  to  trace  the  march  of  the 
squadron,  in  case  of  my  reaching  the  other  side  in  safety ;  or, 
finally,  of  being  cut  down,  right  or  wrong,  by  some  stra^ler, 
who  might  thiSok  such  a  piece  of  good  service  a  convenient 
excuse  for  not  sooner  rejoining  his  ranks.  I  therefore  resolved 
to  measure  my  steps  beick  to  the  little  inn  where  I  had  passed 
the  preceding  night.  I  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  Bob 
Boy.  He  was  now  at  liberty,  and  I  was  certain,  in  case  of  my 
fal&ng  in  with  any  of  his  people^  the  news  of  his  escape  would 
ensure  me  protection.  I  might  thus  also  show  that  I  had  no 
intention  to  desert  Mr.  Jarvie  in  the  delicate  situaticm  in  which 
he  had  engaged  himself,  chiefly  on  my  account.  And  lastly, 
it  was  only  in  this  quarter  that  I  could  hope  to  learn  tidings 
concerning  Bashleigh  and  my  father's  papers,  which  had  been 
the  original  cause  of  an  expedition  so  haught  with  perilous 
adventure.  I  therefore  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  crossing  the 
Forth  that  evening;  and,  turning  my  back  on  the  Fords  of 
Frew,  began  to  retrace  my  steps  towards  the  little  village  of 
Aberfoil. 

A  sharp  frost-wind,  which  made  itself  heard  and  felt  from 
time  to  time^  removed  the  clouds  of  mist  which  might  otherwise 
have  slumbered  till  morning  on  the  valley;  and,  though  it 
could  not  totally  disperse  the  douds  of  vapour,  yet  threw  them 
in  confused  and  changeful  masses,  now  hovering  round  the  heads 
of  the  mountains,  now  filling,  as  with  a  dense  and  voluminous 
stream  of  smoke,  the  various  deep  gullies  where  masses  of  the 
composite  rock  or  brecda,  tumbling  in  fragments  from  the 
cliffia,  have  rushed  to  the  valley,  leaving  each  behind  its  course 
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a  rent  and  torn  xayine  resembling  a  deeerted  wateroourae.  The 
mooBf  which  was  now  high,  and  twinkled  with  all  the  Tivaeit j 
of  a  fxoBtj  atmo8phere»  enlyered  the  windings  of  the  riTer  and 
the  peaks  and  pxeoipioes  which  the  mist  left  visible ;  while  her 
beams  seemed,  as  it  were,  absorbed  by  the  fleecy  whiteness  of 
the  mist  where  it  lay  thick  and  condensed,  and  gave  to  the 
more  light  and  vapoury  specks  which  were  elsewhere  visible  a 
sort  of  filmy  transparency  resembling  the  li^test  veil  of  silver 
game.  Deispite  tine  uncertainty  of  my  situation,  a  view  so 
romantic^  j<^Md  to  the  active  and  inspiring  influence  d  the 
frosty  atmosphere^  elevated  my  spirits  while  it  braced  my 
nerves.  I  felt  an  inclination  to  cast  care  away  and  bid 
defiance  to  danger,  and  involuntarily  whistled,  by  way  of 
cadence  to  my  steps,  which  my  feeling  of  the  cold  led  me  to 
accelerate,  and  I  felt  the  pulse  of  ezistenoe  beat  prouder  and 
higher  in  proportion  as  I  felt  oraifidence  in  my  own  strength, 
courage,  and  resources.  I  was  so  much  lost  in  these  thou^ts, 
and  in  the  feelings  which  they  excited,  that  two  horsemen  came 
up  behind  me  without  my  hearing  their  approadi,  until  one 
was  on  each  side  of  me^  when  the  left-hand  rider,  pulling  up 
his  horsey  addressed  me  in  the  Eniglish  tongue.  'So  ho^  friend, 
whither  so  late  f 

'To  my  supper  and  bed  at  Aberfoi],'  I  replied. 

'Are  t^e  passes  open! 'he  inquired,  with  the  same  command* 
ing  tone  of  voice, 

'  I  do  not  know,'  I  replied,  '  I  shall  learn  when  I  get  there  ; 
but^'  I  added,  the  fate  of  Morris  recurring  to  my  recollection, 
'  if  you  are  an  English  stranger  I  advise  you  to  turn  back  till 
daylight ;  there  has  been  some  disturbance  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  I  should  hesitate  to  say  it  is  perfectly  nie  for 
strangers.' 

*  The  soldiers  had  the  worsts  had  th^:  not  f  was  the  reply. 

'  They  had  indeed ;  and  an  officer's  party  were  destroyed  or 
made  prisoners.' 

'Are  you  sure  of  thatt^  replied  the  horseman. 

'  Aa  sure  as  that  I  hear  you  speak,'  I  replied.  '  1  was  an 
unwilling  spectator  of  the  skinnish.' 

'  UnwiUkig  f '  continued  the  interrogator.  '  Were  you  not 
engaged  in  it  thenf ' 

'Certainly  no^'  I  replied;  '1  was  detained  by  the  king's 
officer.' 

'On  what  suspiciont  and  who  are  yout  or  what  is  your 
name  t '  be  c(mtinued. 
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*I  really  do  aofc  know,  sir/  said  I,  'why  I  shotild  answer  so 
maoy  qaestions  to  an  unknown  stranger.  I  ha^  told  you 
enough  to  convinoe  you  that  you  are  going  into  a  dangerous  and 
distnusted  oountry.  If  you  choose  to  proceed,  it  is  your  own 
a&tr;  but^  as  I  ask  you  no  questions  respecting  your  name 
and  business,  you  will  oblige  me  by  making  no  inquiries  after 
mintt.' 

*  Mr.  FraneiB  Osbaldistone,'  said  the  other  rider,  hi  a  Toice 
the  tones  of  which  thrilled  through  every  nenre  of  my  body, 
'should  not  whistle  his  fkyourite  airs  when  he  wishes  to  re- 
main undiscovered.' 

And  Diana  Yemon — for  she,  wrapped  in  a  horseman's 
doak,  was  the  last  speaker — ^whistled  in  playful  mimicry  the 
aeoond  part  of  the  tune  which  was  on  my  lips  when  they  came  up. 

'  Good  God ! '  I  ezdaimed,  like  one  tiiunderstruck, '  can  it  be 
you.  Miss  Yemon,  on  such  a  spot,  at  such  an  hour,  in  such  a 
lawless  country,  in  such ' 

^In  such  a  masculine  dress,  you  would  say.  But  what 
would  you  havel  The  philosophy  of  the  excellent  Corporal 
Nym  is  the  best  after  all :  things  must  be  as  they  may — ^M/uca 
verbal 

While  she  was  thus  speaking  I  eagerly  took  advantetge  of 
an  unusually  bright  gleam  of  moonshine  to  study  the  appear- 
ance of  her  companion;  for  it  may  be  eaaly  supposed  that, 
finding  Miss  Yemon  in  a  place  so  solitary,  engaged  in  a  journey 
BO  dangeiouSi  and  under  the  protection  of  one  gentleman  only, 
were  cironmstances  to  excite  every  feeling  of  jealousy  as  well 
as  BuipEJse.  The  rider  did  not  speak  with  the  deep  melody  of 
Baahleigh's  voice ;  his  tones  were  more  high  and  commanding ; 
he  was  taller,  moreover,  as  he  sate  on  horseback,  than  that 
first-rate  object  of  my  hate  and  suspicion.  Neither  did  the 
stranger^s  address  resemble  that  of  any  <^  my  other  cousins :  it 
had  i^t  indescribable  tone  and  manner  by  which  we  recognise 
a  man  of  sense  and  breeding,  even  in  the  first  fiew  sentences  ho 
speaks. 

The  object  of  my  anxiety  seemed  desirous  to  get  rid  of  my 
investigation. 

'  Diima,'  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  kindness  and  authority, 
'  give  your  cousin  his  property,  and  let  us  not  spend  time  here.' 

Miss  Yemon  had  in  the  meantime  taken  out  a  small  case, 
and,  leaning  down  from  her  horse  towards  me,  she  said,  in  a 
tone  in  which  an  efR>rt  at  her  usual  quaint  lightness  of  expres- 
sion contended  with  a  deeper  and  more  grave  tone  of  sentiment, 
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'Tou  866^  my  dear  ooi,  I  was  bom  to  be  your  better  angeL 
Rashleigh  has  been  compelled  to  yield  up  his  spoil,  and  had  we 
reached  this  same  village  of  Aberfoil  last  nighty  as  we  piuposed, 
I  should  have  found  some  Highland  sylph  to  have  wafted  to 
you  all  these  representatives  of  commercial  wealth.  But  thero 
were  giants  and  dragons  in  the  way ;  and  errant-knights  and 
damsels  of  modem  timesy  bold  though  they  be,  must  not^  as  of 
yore,  run  into  useless  danger.  Do  not  you  do  so  either,  my 
dear  cos.' 

'Diana,'  said  her  companion,  'let  me  once  more  warn  you 
that  the  evening  waxes  late,  and  we  are  still  distant  fnnn  oor 
home.' 

'I  am  coming,  sir,  I  am  coming;  consider,'  she  added  with 
a  sigh,  'how  lately  I  have  been  subjected  to  control ;  besides,  I 
have  not  yet  given  my  cousin  the  packet^  and  bid  him  farewell 
— for  ever.  Yes,  Frank,'  she  said,  *for  ever  I  There  is  a  gulf 
between  us — a  gulf  of  absolute  perdition;  where  we  gp,  yon 
must  not  follow ;  what  we  do^  you  must  not  share  in.  Farewell ; 
be  happy  1' 

In  ^e  attitude  in  which  she  bent  from  her  horae^  which  was 
a  Highland  pony,  her  &ce,  not  perhaps  altogether  unwillingly, 
touched  mine.  She  pressed  my  hand,  while  the  tear  that 
trembled  in  her  eye  found  its  way  to  my  cheek  instead  of  ha 
own.  It  was  a  moment  never  to  be  f oigotten — inexpressibly 
bitter,  yet  mixed  with  a  sensation  of  pleasure  so  deeply  soothing 
and  a£fecting  as  at  once  to  unlock  all  the  floodgates  of  the 
heart.  It  was  but  a  moment^  however ;  for,  instantly  recovering 
from  the  feeling  to  which  she  had  involuntarily  given  way,  she 
intimated  to  her  companion  she  was  ready  to  attend  him,  and, 
putting  their  horses  to  a  brisk  pace,  they  were  soon  far  distant 
from  the  place  where  I  stood. 

Heaven  knows,  it  was  not  apathy  which  loaded  my  frame 
and  my  tongue  so  much  that  I  could  neither  return  Ifias 
Yemon's  half-embrace  nor  even  answer  her  faiewelL  The 
word,  though  it  rose  to  my  tongue,  seemed  to  choke  in  my 
throat  like  the  fatal  guiUj^  which  the  delinquent  who  makes  it 
his  plea  knows  must  be  followed  by  the  doom  of  death.  The 
surprise,  the  sorrow  almost  stupified  me.  I  remained  motion- 
less with  the  packet  in  my  hand,  gazing  after  them  as  if  en- 
deavouring to  count  the  sparkles  which  flew  from  the  horses' 
hoofs.  I  continued  to  look  after  even  these  had  ceased  to  be 
visible,  and  to  listen  for  their  footsteps  long  after  the  last 
distant  trampling  had  died  in  my  ears.    At  length  tears  rushed 


■    I' 
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<        to  my  eyes,  glazed  as  they  were  by  the  exertion  of  stTaining 
>       after  what  was  no  Icmger  to  be  seen.    I  wiped  them  mechanio- 
?        ally,  and  almost  without  being  aware  that  they  were  flowing, 
*        but  they  oame  thicker  and  ticker.     I  felt  the  tightening  of 
the  throat  and  breast^  the  hysterica pcutio  of  poor  Lear;  and, 
I        sitting  down  by  the  wayside,  I  shed  a  flood  of  the  finit  and 
most  bitter  tears  which  had  flowed  from  my  eyes  since  child- 
hood. 


\  »  . 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

Ikmgk,  Egad,  I  think  the  interpreter  is  the  hiider  to  be  nndetatood  of 
the  two.  CfrUiA 

I  HAD  Bcaroe  given  vent  to  my  feelings  in  this  pajxxqnnn  ere  I 
was  ashamed  ol  mj  weakness.  I  remembeied  that  I  had  been 
for  some  time  endeaTouring  to  regard  Diana  Vernon,  when  her 
idea  intruded  itself  on  my  remembranoe,  as  a  Mend,  for  whose 
welfare  I  should  indeed  always  be  anxious,  but  with  whom  I 
could  haye  little  further  oommunication.  But  the  aknost  un- 
repressed  tenderness  of  her  manner,  joined  to  the  romance  of 
our  sudden  meeting  where  it  was  so  little  to  have  been  expected, 
were  circumstances  which  threw  me  entirely  off  my  guard.  I 
reoovered,  however,  sooner  than  might  have  been  expected,  and, 
without  giving  myself  time  accurately  to  examine  my  mofcrves, 
I  resumed  the  path  on  which  I  had  been  travelling  when  over- 
taken by  this  strange  and  unexpected  apparition. 

*  I  am  not)'  was  my  reflection,  ^  transgressing  her  injunction  so 
pathetically  given,  since  I  am  but  pursuing  my  own  journey  by 
the  only  open  route.  If  I  have  succeeded  in  recovering  my 
other's  property,  it  still  remains  incumbent  on  me  to  see  my 
Qlasgow  friend  delivered  from  the  situation  in  which  he  has 
involved  himself  on  my  account;  besides,  what  other  place  of 
rest  can  I  obtain  for  the  night  excepting  at  the  little  inn  of 
Aberfoilt  They  also  must  stop  there,  since  it  is  impossible  for 
travellers  on  horseback  to  go  farther.  Well,  then,  we  shall  meet 
again — ^meet  for  the  last  time  perhaps  i  but  I  shall  see  and  hear 
her;  I  shall  learn  who  this  happy  man  is  who  exercises  over 
her  the  authority  of  a  husband ;  I  shall  leam  if  there  remains, 
in  the  difficult  course  in  which  she  seems  engaged,  any  diffi- 
culty which  my  efforts  may  remove,  or  aught  that  I  can  do  to 
express  my  gratitude  for  her  generosity — ^for  her  disinterested 
friendship.' 

As  I  reasoned  thus  with  myself,  colouring  with  every  plans- 
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il>le  xyretext  vhich  ooourred  to  my  ingenuity  my  paaeionate 
demre  once  more  to  see  aad  oonvene  ^th  my  eousini  I  was 
suddenly  hailed  by  a  touch  on  the  shoulder;  and  the  deep 
-voice  of  a  Highlander,  who^  walking  still  faster  than  I,  though 
I  was  proceeding  at  a  smart  pace,  accosted  me  with,  'A  braw 
niglit^  Maister  Osbaldistone ;  we  haye  met  at  the  mirk  hour 
before  now.' 

There  was  no  TniwtAlriTig  the  tone  of  MacGregor;  he  had 

escaped  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies,  and  was  in  fuU  retreat  to 

his  own  wilds  and  to  his  adherents.    He  had  also  contriyed  to 

arm  himself,  probably  at  the  house  of  some  secret  adherent,  for 

he  bad  a  musket  on  his  shoulder  and  the  usual  Highland 

weapons  by  his  side.    To  haye  found  myself  alone  with  such 

a  character  in  such  a  situation,  and  at  this  late  hour  in  the 

evening,  might  not  haye  been  pleasant  to  me  in  any  ordinary 

mood  of  mind ;  for,  though  habituated  to  think  ot  Bob  Boy  in 

rather  a  friendly  point  of  yiew,  I  will  confess  frankly  that  I 

never  heard  him  speak  but  that  it  seemed  to  thrill  my  blood. 

The  intonation  of  the  mountaineers  giyes  a  habitual  depth  and 

hc^owness  to  the  sound  of  their  words,  owing  to  the  guttural 

expression  so  common  in  their  natiye  language,  and  they  usually 

speak  with  a  good  deal   of  emphasis.     To  these  national 

peonliarities  Bob  Boy  added  a  sort  of  hard  indifference  of  accent 

and  manner,  ezpressiye  of  a  mind  neither  to  be  daunted  nor 

surprised  nor  affected  by  what  passed  before  him,  howeyer 

dreadful,  howeyer  sudden,  howeyer  afflicting.    Habitual  danger, 

with  unbounded  confidence  in  his  own  strength  and  sagacity, 

had  rendered  him  indifierent  to  fear;   and  the  lawless  and 

precarious  life  he  led  had  blunted,  tiiough  its  dangers  and 

errors  had  not  destroyed,  his  feelings  for  others.    And  it  was 

to  be  remembered  that  I  had  yery  lately  seen  the  followers 

of  this  man  commit  a  cruel  slaughter  on  an  unarmed  and 

suppliant  indiyidual. 

Yet  such  was  the  state  of  my  mind  that  I  welcomed  the 
company  of  the  outlaw  leader  as  a  relief  to  my  own  oyerstrained 
and  painful  thoughts ;  and  was  not  without  hopes  that  through 
his  means  I  might  obtain  some  due  of  guidance  through  tibe 
maie  in  which  my  late  had  inyolyed  me.  I  therefore  answered 
his  greeting  cordially,  and  congratulated  him  on  his  late  escape 
in  circumstances  when  escape  seemed  impossible. 

'Ay,'  he  replied,  'l^ere  is  as  much  between  the  oraig  and 
the  woodie  as  there  is  between  the  cup  and  l^e  lip.  But  my 
peril  was  less  than  you  may  think,  bung  a  stranger  to  this 
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country.  Of  thoee  that  were  soimnoiied  to  take  me  and  to 
keep  me  and  to  tetake  me  again,  there  was  a  moiety,  as  oomin 
Niool  Jarvie  calls  it,  that  had  nae  will  that  I  Buld  be  either 
taen  or  keepit  fast  or  retaen;  and  of  t'other  moiety  there  wbb 
ae  half  was  feared  to  stir  me ;  and  so  I  had  only  like  the  f oartii 
part  of  fifty  or  sixty  men  to  deal  withaL' 

'And  enough  too,  I  should  think,'  replied  I. 

'I  dinna  ken  that»'  said  he;  'but  I  ken  that»  tom  eveiy 
iU-willer  that  I  had  amang  them  out  upon  the  green  before  the 
daehan  of  Aberf oil,  I  wad  find  them  play  with  broadsword  and 
target,  one  down  and  another  come  on.' 

He  now  inquired  into  my  adventures  since  we  entered  his 
country,  and  laughed  heartily  at  my  account  of  the  battle  we 
had  in  the  inn,  and  at  the  exploits  of  the  Bailie  with  the  red- 
hot  poker. 

'''Let  Glasgow  flourishl"'  he  exclaimed.  'The  oarse  of 
CromweU  on  me  if  I  wad  hae  wished  better  sport  than  to  see 
cousin  Nicd  Jarvie  singe  Inveraoh's  plaid  like  a  sheep's  head 
between  a  pair  of  tongs.  But  my  cousin  Jarvie,'  he  added,  more 
gravely,  'has  some  gentleman's  bluid  in  his  veins,  although  he 
has  been  unhappily  bred  up  to  a  peaceful  and  mechanical  craft, 
which  could  not  but  blunt  any  pretty  man's  spirit.  Te  may 
estimate  the  reason  why  I  could  not  receive  you  at  the  Glachan 
of  Abeif oil,  as  I  purposed.  They  had  made  a  fine  hose-net  for 
me  when  I  was  absent  twa  or  three  days  at  Glasgow  upon  the 
king's  business ;  but  I  think  I  broke  up  the  league  about  their 
lugs :  they'll  no  be  able  to  hound  one  dan  against  another  as 
thev  hae  dune.  I  hope  soon  to  see  the  day  when  a'  Hielandmen 
will  stand  shouther  to  shouther.    But  what  chanced  nextt' 

I  gave  him  an  account  of  the  arrival  of  Captain  Thornton 
and  Us  party,  and  the  arrest  of  the  Bailie  and  myself,  under 
pretext  ot  our  being  suspicious  persons;  and  upon  his  moce 
special  inquiry  I  recollected  the  officer  had  mentioned  that^ 
besides  my  name  sounding  suspicious  in  his  ears,  he  had  orders 
to  secure  an  old  and  young  person  resembling  our  description. 
This  again  moved  the  outlaw's  risibility. 

'As  man  lives  by  bread,'  he  said, '  the  buzsards  have  mistaen 
my  friend  the  BaUie  for  his  Excellen(7,  and  you  for  Diana 
Vernon.     0,  the  most  egregious  night-howlets ! ' 

'Miss  Yemont'  said  I,  with  hesitation,  and  trembling  for 
the  answer,  'does  she  still  bear  that  namet  She  passed  but 
now,  along  with  a  gentleman  who  seemed  to  use  a  style  of 
authority.' 
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Ki  'Ajy  ayl'  answezed  Bob,  'sho'sunder  lawfa' authority  now ; 
rj  and  full  time,  for  she  was  a  daft  hempie.  But  she's  a  mettle 
\i  quean.  It's  a  pity  his  Excellency  is  a  thought  eldem.  The 
if  like  o'  yoursell  or  my  son  Hamish  wad  be  mair  sortable  in 
i:     point  of  years.' 

Here,  then,  was  a  complete  downfall  of  those  castles  of  cards 
which  my  fancy  had,  in  despite  of  my  reason,  so  often  amused 
B  herself  with  building.  Although  in  truth  I  had  scarcely  any- 
ii  thing  else  to  expect,  since  I  coiiJd  not  suppose  that  Diana  could 
g  be  travelling  in  such  a  country,  at  such  an  hour,  with  any  but 
one  who  had  a  l^gal  title  to  protect  her,  I  did  not  feel  the  blow 
a  less  seyerely  when  it  came,  and  MacGregor's  Yoice,  urging  me 
^  to  pursue  my  story,  sounded  in  my  ears  without  oonyeying  any 
i     exact  import  to  my  mind. 

'  Tou  are  ill,'  he  said,  at  length,  after  he  had  spoken  twice 
without  reoeiying  an  answer ;  '  this  day's  wark  has  been  ower 
muokle  for  ane  doubtless  unused  to  sic  things.' 

The  tone  of  kindness  in  which  this  was  spoken  recalling  me 
to  myself,  and  to  the  necessities  of  my  situation,  I  continued 
my  nanatiye  as  well  as  I  could.  Bob  Boy  expressed  great 
exultation  at  the  successful  skirmish  in  the  pass. 

'They  say,'  he  observed,  Hhat  king's  chaff  is  better  than 
other  folks'  com;  but  I  think  that  canna  be  said  o'  king's 
soldiers,  if  they  let  themselves  be  beaten  wi'  a  wheen  auld 
carles  that  are  past  fighting,  and  bairns  that  are  no  come  till't, 
and  wives  wi'  their  rocks  and  distafis,  the  very  wally-draigles 
o'  the  country-side;  and  Dougal  Gregor,  too,  wha  wad  hae 
thought  there  had  been  as  muckle  sense  in  his  tatty  pow,  that 
ne'er  had  a  better  covering  than  his  ain  shaggy  hassock  of  hair ! 
But  say  away,  though  I  dread  whaf s  to  come  neist,  for  my 
Helen's  an  incarnate  devil  when  her  bluid's  up;  puir  thing, 
she  has  ower  muckle  reason.' 

I  observed  as  much  delicacy  as  I  could  in  communicating  to 
him  the  usage  we  had  received,  but  I  obviously  saw  the  detail 
gave  him  great  pain. 

'  I  wad  rather  than  a  thousand  merks,'  he  said,  '  that  I  had 
been  at  hame  I  To  misguide  strangers,  and  f orbye  a'  my  ain 
natural  cousin,  that  had  showed  me  sic  kindness ;  I  wad  rather 
they  had  burned  half  the  Lennox  in  their  foUyl  But  this 
comes  o'  trusting  women  and  their  bairns,  that  have  neither 
measure  nor  reason  in  their  dealings.  However,  it's  a'  owing  to 
that  dog  of  a  ganger,  wha  betrayed  me  by  pretending  a  message 
from  your  cousin  Bashleigh,  to  meet  him  on  the  king's  affairs, 
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whOk  I  thought  iras  vezy  like  to  be  anent  Qarachattaelim 
a  party  of  the  Lennox  declaring  themselveB  for  Eling^  Jai 
Faith,  but  I  kend  I  was  clean  b^uiled  when  I  heard  tlie  D 
waa  liiere;  and  when  they  strapped  the  horse-girtli  o^rer 
anus  I  might  hae  judged  what  was  biding  me;  for  X  k 
your  kinsman,  being;  wi'  pardon,  a  slippery  loon  himaell 
prone  to  employ  those  of  his  ain  kidney.  I  wish  he  majma  J 
been  at  the  bottom  o'  the  ploy  himsell ;  I  thought  the  ohi 
Morris  looked  derilish  queer  when  I  determined  he  shot 
remain  a  wad  or  hostage  for  my  safe  baek-ooming.  Bat  I  i 
come  back,  nae  thanks  to  him  or  them  that  employed  him,  a 
the  question  is,  how  the  collector  loon  is  to  win  back  himai 
I  promise  him  it  will  not  be  without  ransom.' 

'Moms,'  said  I,  'has  already  paid  the  last  ransom  whi 
mortal  man  can  owe.' 

'£hl  What!'  exclaimed  my  companion,  hastily:  'wh 
d'ye  say!    I  truat  it  waa  in««.iinnine^»  kOl^'t' 

'He  was  slain  in  cold  blood  after  the  fight  was  over,  M 
Campbell.' 

'  Cold  blood  t  Damnation ! '  he  said,  muttering  betwixt  hi 
teeth.  '  How  feU  that^  dr  t  Speak  out^  sir,  and  do  not  Maiste 
or  Campbell  me ;  my  foot  is  on  my  native  heath,  and  my  nam 
is  MacGregor  I ' 

His  passions  were  obviously  irritated ;  but^  without  noticing 
the  rudeness  of  his  tone,  I  gave  him  a  short  and  distinct  account 
of  the  death  of  Morris.    He  struck  the  butt  of  his  gun  with 
great  vehemence  against  the  ground,  and  broke  ou^  'I  vow  to 
God,  such  a  deed  might  make  one  forswear  kin,  dan,  oountiy, 
wife,  and  bairns !    And  yet  the  villain  wrought  long  for  it    And 
what  is  the  diffiarence  between  warsling  below  the  water  wi'  a 
stane  about  your  neck  and  wavering  in  the  wind  wi'  a  tether 
round  it?  it's  but  choking  after  a',  and  he  drees  the  doom  he  ettled 
for  me.     I  could  have  wished,  though,  thpy  had  rather  putten 
a  ball  through  him,  or  a  dirk ;  for  the  fashion  of  removing  him 
wOl  give  rise  to  mony  idle  davers.    But  eveiy  wight  has  his 
weird,  and  we  maun  a'  dee  when  our  day  comes.    And  naebodj 
will  deny  that  Helen  MacQregor  has  deep  wrongs  to  avenge.' 

So  saving,  he  seemed  to  dismiss  the  theme  altogether  from 
his  mind,  and  proceeded  to  inquire  how  I  got  freis  from  the 
party  in  whose  hands  he  had  seen  me. 

My  story  was  soon  told;  and  I  added  the  episode  of  my 
having  recovered  the  papers  of  my  father,  though  I  dared  not 
trust  my  voice  to  name  the  name  of  Diana. 
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'I  was  Bare  ye  wad  get  them,'  aaid  MaoOxegor;  'the  letter 
ye  brought  me  oontained  hia  Exoellenqy'fl  pleasure  to  that 
effect;  and  nae  doubt  it  waa  my  will  to  have  aided  in  it.  And 
I  aaked  ye  up  into  this  glen  on  the  very  errand.  But  it's  like 
hia  Ezodlanoy  has  forgathered  wi'  Bashleigh  sooner  than  I 
expected.' 

The  first  part  of  this  answer  waa  what  most  f ordbly  struck 
xne. 

'Was  the  letter  I  brou^t  you,  then,  from  this  person  you 
call  his  EzceUencyt  Who  is  hef  and  what  is  his  rank  and 
proper  name  I 

'I  am  thinking,'  said  MaoOregor,  'that»  since  ye  dinna  ken 
them  already,  they  canna  be  o'  muokle  consequence  to  you,  and 
aae  I  shall  say  naething  cm  that  score.  But  weel  I  wot  the 
letter  was  ins  his  ain  hand,  or,  having  a  sort  of  business  of  my 
ain  en  my  hands^  beings  as  ye  wed  may  see,  just  as  much  as  I 
can  fairly  manage,  I  canna  say  I  would  hae  fashed  mysell  sae 
muckle  about  the  matter.' 

I  now  recollected  the  lights  seen  in  the  library,  the  yarious 
circumstances  which  had  exdted  my  jealousy — ^the  glore,  the 
agitation  of  the  tapestry  which  coyered  the  secret  passage  from 
Bashleigh's  apartment ;  and,  aboye  all,  I  recollected  that  Diana 
retired  in  order  to  write,  as  I  then  thought^  the  billet  to  which 
I  was  to  haye  recourse  in  case  of  the  last  necessity.  Her  hours, 
then,  were  not  spent  in  solitude,  but  in  listening  to  the  addresses 
of  some  desperate  agent  of  Jacobitical  treason,  who  was  a  secret 
resident  within  the  mansi(ni  of  her  unde !  OUier  young  women 
haye  sold  themselyes  for  gold,  or  suffered  themsdves  to  be 
seduoed  from  their  first  loye  from  yanity;  but  Diana  had 
sacrificed  my  affections  and  her  own  to  partake  the  fortunes  of 
some  desperate  adventurer,  to  seek  the  haunts  of  freebooters 
through  midnight  deserts,  with  no  better  hopes  of  rank  or 
fortune  than  that  mimicry  of  both  which  the  mock  court  of  the 
Stuarts  at  St.  Germains  had  in  thdr  power  to  bestow. 

'I  will  see  her,'  I  said,  internally,  <if  it  be  possible,  once 
more.  I  will  a^gue  with  her  as  a  friend,  as  a  kinsman,  on 
the  risk  she  is  incurring,  and  I  will  facilitate  her  retreat  to 
France,  where  she  may,  with  more  comfort  and  propriety,  as 
well  as  safety,  abide  the  issue  of  the  turmoils  which  the  political 
trepanner  to  whom  die  has  united  her  fate  is  doubtless  buded 
in  putting  into  motion. 

'I  condude,  then,'  I  sdd  to  MacQregor,  after  about  five 
minutes'  silence  on  both  sides,  '  that  his  Excellency,  since  you 
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giye  me  no  other  name  tor  him,  was  residing  in  Osbaldistone 
Hall  at  the  same  time  with  myself  t' 

^To  be  sure — to  be  sure;  and  in  the  young  lady's  apartment^ 
as  best  reason  was.'  This  gratuitous  information  was  adding 
gaU  to  bitterness.  ' But  few/  added  MaoGregor,  'kend  he  was 
demed  there^  save  Rashleigh  and  Sir  Hildebrand ;  for  you  were 
out  o'  the  question,  and  the  young  lads  haena  wit  eneugh  to 
oa'  the  oat  frae  tixe  oream.  But  it's  a  bra'  auld-fashioned 
house ;  and  what  I  specially  admire  is  the  abundance  o'  holes 
and  bores  and  concealments :  ye  could  put  twenty  or  thirty 
men  in  ae  comer,  and  a  family  might  liye  a  week  without 
finding  them  out^  whilk,  nae  doubt^  may  on  occasion  be  a 
special  convenience.  I  wish  we  had  the  like  o'  Osbaldistone 
Hall  on  the  braes  o'  Craig  Boyston.  But  we  maun  gar  woods 
and  caves  serve  the  like  o'  us  puir  Hieland  bodies.' 

'I  suppose  his  ExceUenoy,'  said  I,  'was  privy  to  the  firat 
accident  which  befell * 

I  could  not  help  hesitating  a  moment. 

*Te  were  going  to  say  Morris,'  said  Bob  Boy,  coolly,  for  he 
was  too  much  accustomed  to  deeds  of  violence  for  the  agitation 
he  had  at  first  expressed  to  be  of  long  continuance.  *  I  used  to 
laugh  heartUy  at  that  reik,  but  111  hardly  hae  the  heart  to  do't 
again,  since  the  ill-faur'd  accident  at  the  Loch.  Na,  na,  his 
Excellency  kend  nought  o'  that  ploy ;  it  was  a'  managed  atween 
Bashleigh  and  mysell.  But  the  sport  that  came  after,  and 
Bashleigh's  shift  o'  turning  the  suspicion  aff  himsell  upon  you, 
that  he  had  nae  grit  favour  to  frae  the  beginning;  and  then 
Miss  Die,  she  maun  hae  us  sweep  up  a'  our  roidera'  webs  again, 
and  set  you  out  o'  the  Justice's  daws ;  and  then  the  frightened 
craven,  Morris,  that  was  soared  out  o'  his  seven  senses  by  seeing 
the  real  man  when  he  was  charging  the  innocent  stranger ;  and 
the  gowk  of  a  clerk,  and  the  drunken  carle  of  a  justice— ohon  1 
ohoni  mony  a  laugh  that  job's  gien  me;  and  now  a'  that 
I  can  do  for  the  puir  devil  is  to  get  some  messes  said  for  his 
souL' 

*  May  I  ask,'  said  I,  '  how  Miss  Yemoa  came  to  have  so  much 
influence  over  Bashleigh  and  his  accomplices  as  to  derange 
your  projected  plant' 

'Minel  it  was  none  of  mine.  No  man  can  say  I  ever  laid 
my  burden  on  other  folks'  shoulders;  it  was  a'  Bashleigh's 
doings.  But  undoubtedly  she  had  great  influence  wi'  us  buth 
on  account  of  his  Excellency's  affection,  as  weel  as  that  she 
kend  far  ower  mony  secrets  to  be  lightlied  in  a  matter  o'  that 
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kind.  Deil  tek  hixu,'  lio  ^jiMmbted,  by  way  of  Bomming  upi 
'that  gies  women  either  fleoret  to  keefp  or  power  to  aboae; 
foles  ahouldna  hae  chapping  stiokB.' 

We  were  now  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  yiUage, 
when  three  Highlandersi  springing  upon  us  with  presented 
armsy  oommanded  us  to  stand  and  tell  our  business.  The 
single  word  '  Greganush,'  in  the  deep  and  commanding  Toioe  of 
my  companion,  was  answered  by  a  shout^  or  rather  yell,  of  joyful 
recognition.  QnCi  throwing  down  his  fii^ook,  clasped  his  leader 
so  fast  round  the  knees  that  he  was  unable  to  extricate  himself , 
muttering  at  the  same  time  a  torrent  of  Gaelic  gratulationy 
which  eveiy  now  and  then  rose  into  a  sort  of  scream  of  glad< 
ness.  The  two  othersi  after  the  first  howling  was  over,  set  off 
literally  with  the  speed  of  deens  contending  which  should  first 
carry  to  the  yUlage^  whidi  a  strong  party  of  the  MacGregors 
now  occupied,  the  joyful  news  of  Rob  Boy^s  escape  and  return. 
The  intelligence  excited  such  shouts  of  julxlation  that  the  yery 
hills  rung  again,  and  young  and  old,  men,  women,  and  children, 
without  distinction  of  sex  or  age,  came  running  down  the  vale 
to  meet  us,  with  all  the  tumultuous  speed  and  clamour  of  a 
mountain  torrent.  When  I  heard  the  rushing  noise  and  yells 
of  this  joyful  multitude  approach  us,  I  thought  it  a  fitting 
precaution  to  remind  MaoGregor  that  I  was  a  stranger,  and 
under  his  protection.  He  accordingly  held  me  htit  by  the 
hand  while  the  assemblage  crowded  around  him  with  such 
shouts  of  devoted  attachment  and  joy  at  his  return  as  were 
really  affiscting ;  nor  did  he  extend  to  his  followers  what  all 
eagerly  sought^  the  grasp,  namely,  of  his  hand,  until  he  had 
mwle  them  understand  that  I  was  to  be  kindly  and  carefully 
used. 

The  mandate  of  the  Sultan  of  Delhi  could  not  have  been 
more  promptly  obeyed.  Indeed,  I  now  sustained  nearly  as 
much  inconyenience  from  their  well-meant  attentions  as 
formerly  from  their  rudeness.  They  would  hardly  allow  the 
friend  of  their  leader  to  walk  upon  his  own  legs,  so  earnest 
were  they  in  affi:>rding  me  support  and  assistance  upon  the 
way;  and  at  length,  taking  advantage  of  a  slight  stumble 
which  I  made  over  a  stone,  which  the  press  did  not  permit  me 
to  avoid,  they  fairly  seised  upon  me  and  bore  me  in  their  arms 
in  triumph  towards  Mrs.  MaoAlpine's. 

On  arrival  before  her  hospitable  wigwam  I  found  power  and 
pc^ularity  had  its  inconveniences  in  the  Highlands,  as  every- 
where else ;  for,  before  MacGregor  could  be  permitted  to  enter 
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the  house  where  he  was  to  obtain  rest  and  refreehmeiitk  he  was 
obliged  to  lelate  the  stoiy  of  his  escape  at  least  a  doaen  times 
over,  as  I  was  told  by  an  officious  old  man,  irho  chose  to  trsim- 
late  it  at  least  as  often  for  my  edification,  and  to  whom  I  was 
in  policy  obliged  to  seem  to  pay  a  decent  degree  of  attention. 
The  aadienoe  being  at  length  satisfied,  group  alter  group 
departed  to  take  their  bed  upon  the  heath,  or  in  the  neighbour- 
ing huts,  some  euismg  the  Duke  and  Qanohattaehin,  some 
lamenting  the  probable  danger  of  Ewan  of  Brigglands,  incurred 
by  his  friendship  to  MaoGr^gor,  but  all  agreeing  that  the 
escape  6i  Bob  Boy  himself  lost  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
exploit  of  any  one  of  their  chiefs  since  the  days  of  Dougal  Giar, 
the  founder  of  his  line. 

The  friendly  outlaw,  now  taking  me  by  the  arm,  conducted 
me  into  the  interior  cl  the  hut.  My  eyes  roved  round  its 
smoky  recesses  in  quest  of  Diana  and  her  companion ;  but  thej 
were  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  I  felt  as  if  to  make  inquiries 
might  betray  S(Mne  secret  motiYCS  which  were  best  concealed. 
The  only  known  countenance  upon  which  my  eyes  testc>d  was 
that  of  the  Bailie,  who»  seated  on  a  stool  by  the  fireside^ 
receiyed,  with  a  sort  of  reserved  dignity,  the  welcomes  of  Bob 
Boy,  the  apologies  which  he  made  for  his  indiflerent  accommo- 
dation, and  his  inquiries  after  his  health. 

^I  am  pretty  wed,  kinsman,'  said  the  Bailie,  'indifferent 
weel,  I  thwk  ye ;  and  for  accommodations,  ane  oanna  expect  to 
carry  about  the  ^lut  Mazket  at  his  tail,  as  a  snail  does  his  caup ; 
and  I  am  blythe  that  ye  hae  gotten  out  o'  the  hands  o'  your 
unfreends.' 

'Weel^  weel,  then,'  answered  Boy,  'what  is^t  ails  ye,  manf 
A's  weel  that  ends  weel  1  the  warld  will  last  our  day.  Come^ 
take  a  cup  o'  brandy ;  your  father  the  deacon  could  tak  ane  at 
an  orra  time.' 

<  It  might  be  he  might  do  sae,  Bobin,  after  fatigue,  whilk 
has  been  my  lot  mair  ways  than  ane  this  day.  But,'  he 
continued,  slowly  filling  up  a  little  wooden  stoup  which  might 
hold  about  three  glasses,  'he  was  a  moderate  man  of  his  bicker, 
as  I  am  mysell.  Here's  wussing  health  to  ye,  Bobin  (a  sip), 
and  your  weelfare  here  and  hereafter  (another  taste),  and 
also  to  my  cousin  Helen,  and  to  your  twa  hopefu'  lads,  of 
whom  mair  anon.' 

So  saying,  he  drank  up  the  contents  of  the  cup  with  great 
gravity  and  deliberation,  while  MaeGr^gor  winked  aside  to  me^ 
as  if  in  ridicule  of  the  air  of  wisdom  and  superior  authority 
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which  the  Bailie  aasumed  towaidB  him  ia  their  interooune,  and 
which  he  exerased  when  Bob  was  at  the  head  of  his  armed 
olan  in  full  as  greats  or  a  greater,  degree  than  when  he  was  at 
the  Bailie's  mercy  in  the  tolbootii  of  Qlasgow.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  MacGregor  wished  me,  as  a  stranger,  to  understand 
that,  if  he  submitted  to  the  tone  which  his  kinsman  assumed, 
it  was  partly  out  of  deference  to  the  rights  of  hospitality,  but 
still  more  for  the  jesf  s  sake. 

Ab  the  Bailie  set  down  his  cup  he  recognised  me,  and, 
giving  me  a  cordial  welcome  on  my  return,  he  waived  farther 
oommunication  with  me  for  the  present. 

'I  will  speak  to  your  matters  anon;  I  maun  begin,  as  in 
reason,  wi'  those  of  my  kinsman.  I  presume,  Bobin,  there's 
naebody  here  will  carry  aught  o*  what  I  am  gaun  to  say  to 
the  town-council  or  elsewhere  to  my  prejudice  or  to  yours  t ' 

'Make  yourself  easy  on  that  head,  cousin  Nicol,'  answered 
MacQregor;  'the  tae  half  o'  the  gillies  wiona  ken  what  ye  say, 
and  the  tother  winna  care;  besides,  that  I  wad  stow  the 
tongue  out  o'  the  head  o'  ony  o'  them  that  suld  presume  to  say 
ower  again  ony  speech  held  wi'  me  in  their  presence.' 

'Aweel,  cousin,  sic  being  the  case,  and  Mr.  Osbaldistone 
here  being  a  prudent  youth,  and  a  safe  friend,  I'se  plainly  teU 
ye,  ye  are  breeding  up  your  family  to  gang  an  ill  gate.'  Then 
clearing  his  voice  with  a  preliminary  hem,  he  addressed  his 
kinsman,  checking,  as  Malvolio  proposed  to  do  when  seated  in 
his  states  his  famiUar  smile  with  an  austere  regard  of  control. 
— *Te  ken  yoursell  ye  baud  light  by  the  law;  and  for  my 
cousin  Helen,  f  orbye  that  her  reception  o'  me  this  blessed  day, 
wMik  I  excuse  on  account  of  perturbation  of  mind,  was  muckle 
an  the  north  side  o'fiiendlpf  I  say — out-putting  this  personal 
reason  of  oomphiitt — ^I  hae  that  to  say  o'  your  wife—' 

'Say  nothing  dt  her,  kinsman,'  said  Bob»  in  a  grave  and 
stem  tone,  'but  what  is  befitting  a  friend  to  say  and  her 
husband  to  hear.  Of  me  you  are  wekome  to  say  your  full 
pleasure.' 

'Aweel,  aweeV  said  the  Bailie,  somewhat  disconcerted, 
'we'se  let  that  be  a  pass-over;  I  dinna  approve  of  making  mis- 
chief in  families.  But  here  are  your  twa  sons,  Hamish  and 
Robin,  whilk  dgnifiea^  as  I'm  gien  to  understand,  James  and 
Robert.  I  trust  ye  will  call  them  sae  in  future ;  there  comes 
nae  gude  o'  Hainiahes  and  Eaohines  and  Angusses,  except 
that  they're  the  names  ane  aye  chances  to  see  in  the  indictr 
ments  at  the  western  circuits  for  cow-lifting,  at  the  instance 
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of  hia  Majesty'B  advooate  for  his  Majenty's  interest  Aweel,  but 
the  twa  ladSy  as  I  was  saying,  they  haena  sae  muckle  as  the 
ordinar  grunds,  man,  of  liberal  eduoation :  they  dinna  ken  the 
very  multiplioation  table  itself,  whilk  is  the  root  of  a'  naefu' 
knowledge,  and  they  did  naething  but  laugh  and  fleer  at  me 
when  I  tauld  them  my  mind  on  their  ignorance.  It's  my  belief 
they  can  neither  read,  write,  nor  dpher,  if  sic  a  thing  oould  be 
belieyed  o'  ane's  ain  connexions  in  a  Christian  land/ 

*  If  they  oould,  kinsman,'  said  MaoGr^gor,  with  great  in- 
difference, 'their  learning  must  haye  come  o'  free  will,  for 
whar  the  deil  was  I  to  get  them  a  teaohert  Wad  ye  hae  had 
me  put  on  the  gate  o'  your  Divinity  Hall  at  Glasgow  Ck)nege, 
''Wanted,  a  tutor  for  Itob  Roy's  bauiis''t' 

'Na»  kinsman,'  replied  Mr.  Jarvie,  'but  ye  might  hae  a^it 
the  lads  whar  they  could  hae  learned  the  fear  o'  God  and  the 
usages  of  ciyilised  creatures.  They  are  as  ignorant  as  the 
kyloes  ye  used  to  drive  to  maiketi  or  the  very  English  chuxis 
that  ye  sauld  them  to,  and  can  do  naething  whatever  to 
purpose.' 

'  Umph  I '  answered  Rob ;  'Hamish  can  bring  doun  a  black- 
cock when  he's  on  the  wing  wi'  a  single  bullet,  and  Rob  can 
drive  a  dirk  through  a  twa-inch  board.' 

'Sae  muckle  the  waur  for  them,  cousin — sae  muckle  the 
waur  for  them  baith  I '  answered  the  Glasgow  merchant  in  a 
tone  of  great  decision ;  '  an  they  ken  naething  better  than  that 
they  had  better  no  ken  that  neither.  Tell  me  yoursell,  Rob^ 
what  has  a'  this  cutting,  and  stabbing,  and  shooting,  and 
driving  of  dirks,  whether  through  human  flesh  or  fir  deals^ 
dune  for  yourseU  f  and  werena  ye  a  happier  man  at  the  taS  & 
your  nowt-bestial,  when  ye  were  in  an  honest  calliDg,  than 
ever  ye  hae  been  since,  at  the  head  o'  your  Hieland  kernes  and 
gallyglassest' 

I  observed  that  MacGregor,  while  his  well-meaning  kinsman 
spoke  to  him  in  this  manner,  turned  and  writhed  his  body  like  a 
i^  who  mdeed  saffins  pu^  but  ia  detemiued  no  giJa  ahaU 
escape  his  lips ;  and  I  longed  for  an  opportunity  to  interrupt 
the  well-meant,  but,  as  it  was  obvious  to  me,  quite  mistaken 
strain  in  which  Jarvie  addressed  this  extraordinaiy  person.  The 
dialogue,  however,  came  to  an  end  without  my  interference. 

'And  sae,'  said  the  Bailie,  '  I  hae  been  thinking,  Rob,  that, 
as  it  may  be  ye  are  ower  deep  in  the  black  book  to  win  a 
pardon,  amd  ower  auld  to  mend  yoursell,  that  it  wad  be  a  pily 
to  bring  up  twa  hopefu'  lads  to  sic  a  godless  trade  as  your  ain, 
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and  I  wad  blythel j  tak  them  for  prantioes  at  the  loom,  as  I 
began  myaell  and  mv  father  the  deacon  afore  me,  though,  praise 
to  the  Giver !  I  only  trade  now  aa  wholesale  dealer.  And — 
and ' 

He  saw  a  storm  gathering  on  Bob's  brow,  which  probably 
induced  him  to  throw  in,  as  a  sweetener  of  an  obnoxious  pro- 
position, what  he  had  reserved  to  crown  his  own  generosity,  had 
it  been  em1»aced  as  an  acceptable  one.  'And,  Bobin,  lad,  ye 
needna  look  sae  glum,  for  111  pay  the  prentice-fee^  and  never 
plague  ye  for  the  thousand  merks  neither.' 

'  Ceade  mHHa  diaoul — ^hundred  thousand  devils  1 '  exclaimed 
Bob^  rising  and  striding  through  the  hut  '  My  sons  weavers ! 
Millia  moUigheaHl  but  I  wad  see  every  loom  in  Glasgow, 
beam,  traddles,  and  shuttles,  burnt  in  hell  fire  sooner ! ' 

With  some  difficulty  I  made  the  Bailie,  who  was  preparing 
a  reply,  comprehend  the  risk  and  impropriety  of  pressing  our 
host  on  this  topic,  and  in  a  minute  he  recovered,  or  reassumed, 
his  serenity  of  temper. 

'But  ye  mean  weel — ^ye  mean  weel,'  said  he;  'so  gie  me 
your  hand,  Nicol,  and  if  ever  I  put  my  sons  apprentice  I  will 
gie  you  the  refuiaal  o'  them.  And,  as  you  say,  there's  the 
thousand  merks  to  be  settled  between  us.  Here,  Eachin  Mac- 
Analeister,  brin^  me  my  sporran.' 

The  person  he  addressed,  a  tall,  strong  mountaineer,  who 
seemed  to  act  as  MaoGregor's  lieutenant,  brought  from  some 
place  of  safety  a  large  leathern  pouch,  such  as  Highlanders  of 
rank  wear  bdPore  them  when  in  full  dress,  made  of  the  skin  of 
the  sea  otter,  richly  garnished  with  silver  ornaments  and  studs. 

'  I  advise  no  man  to  attempt  opening  this  sporran  till  he  has 
my  secret^'  said  Bob  Boy  j  and  then  twisting  one  button  in  one 
direction,  and  another  in  another,  pulling  one  stud  upward,  and 
pressing  another  downward,  the  mouth  of  the  purse,  which  was 
bound  with  massive  silver-plate,  opened  and  gave  admittance 
to  his  hand.  He  made  me  remark,  as  if  to  break  short  the 
subject  on  which  Bailie  Jarvie  had  spoken,  that  a  small  steel 
pistol  was  concealed  within  the  purse,  the  trigger  of  which  was 
connected  with  the  mounting,  and  made  part  of  the  machinery, 
so  that  the  weapon  would  certainly  be  discharged,  and  in  all 
probability  its  contents  lodged  in  the  person  of  any  one  who^ 
being  unacquainted  with  the  secret,  should  tamper  with  the 
lock  which  secured  his  treasure.  'This,'  said  he,  touching  the 
pistol — '  this  is  the  keeper  of  my  privy  purse.' 

The  simplicity  of  the  contrivance  to  secure  a  furred  pouch, 
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which  oould  haye  been  ripped  open  without  amr  attempt  on 
the  spring,  reminded  me  of  the  yeraes  in  the  Udyne^^  where 
UlyBBea,  in  a  yet  rader  age,  is  content  to  secure  his  property 
by  casting  a  curious  and  inyolyed  complication  of  cordage 
around  the  sea^hest  in  which  it  was  deposited. 

The  Bailie  put  on  his  spectacles  to  examine  the  mechanism, 
and  when  he  had  done^  returned  it  with  a  smile  and  a  sigh, 
obeerying^  *Ah!  Bob^  had  ither  folks'  purses  been  as  weel 
guarded,  I  doubt  if  your  sporran  wad  hae  been  as  wed  filled  as 
it  kythes  to  be  by  the  weight.' 

'Neyer  mind,  Kinsman,'  said  Bob^  laughing,  'it  will  aye  open 
for  a  friend's  necessity  or  to  pay  a  just  due;  and  here,'  he 
added,  puHing  out  a  rouleau  of  gold — 'here  is  your  ten  hundred 
merits ;  count  them  and  see  that  you  are  full  and  justly  paid.' 

Mr.  Jarvie  took  the  money  in  silence^  and,  weighing  it  in  his 
hand  for  an  instant^  laid  it  on  the  tables  and  replied^  'Bob^  I 
canna  tak  it^  I  downa  intromit  with  it;  there  can  nae  gude 
come  o't.  I  hae  seen  ower  wed  the  day  what  sort  of  a  gate 
your  gowd  is  made  in:  ill-got  gear  ne'er  prospered;  and,  to  be 
plain  wi'  you,  I  winna  meddle  wi't;  it  looks  as  thm  might  be 
bluid  on't.' 

'  Troutsho  I '  said  the  outlaw,  affecting  an  indifierence  which, 
perhaps,  he  did  not  altogether  fed,  'it's  gude  French  gowd, 
and  ne'er  was  in  Scotchman's  poudi  before  mine ;  look  at  them, 
man,  they  are  a'  louis  d'ors,  bright  and  bonnie  as  the  day  they 
were  coined.' 

'The  waur,  the  waur — just  sae  muckle  the  waur,  Bobin,' 
replied  the  Bailie,  ayerting  his  eyes  from  the  money,  though, 
like  OsBsar  on  the  Lupen»l,  his  fingers  seemed  to  itch  for  it^ 
'Bebellion  is  waur  than  witchcraft  or  robbeiy  either;  there's 
gospel  warrant  for't.' 

'Neyer  mind  the  warrant,  kinsman,'  said  the  freebooter; 
'you  come  by  the  gowd  honestly,  and  in  payment  of  a  just 
debt.  It  came  from  the  one  king,  you  may  gie  it  to  the  other, 
if  ye  like ;  and  it  will  just  serye  for  a  weakening  of  the  enemy, 
and  in  the  point  where  puir  King  James  is  weakest  too ;  for, 
Gk)d  knows,  he  has  hands  and  hearts  enough,  but  I  doubt  he 
wants  the  idller.' 

'  Hell  no  get  mony  Hielanders  then,  Bobin,'  said  Mr.  Jarvie, 
as,  again  replacing  his  spectades  on  his  nose,  he  undid  die 
rouleau  and  began  to  cotmt  its  contents. 

'  Nor  Lowlanders  neither,'  said  MacGregor,  arehing  his  eye- 
brow, and,  as  he  looked  at  me,  directing  a  glance  towards  Mr. 
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Jarvie»  who^  all  unooofloious  ol  the  ridioiilei  weighed  each  piece 
with  habitual  scmpuloeity ;  and  haying  told  twice  over  the 
ram,  which  amoimted  to  the  discharge  of  his  debt,  principal 
and  interest)  he  xetumed  thiiae  pieces  to  buy  his  kinswoman  a 
gown,  as  he  expressed  himself,  and  a  brace  more  for  the'  twa 
bairns,  as  he  called  them,  requesting  they  might  buy  anything 
they  liked  with  them  except  gunpowder.  The  Highlander 
stared  at  his  kinsman's  unexpected  generosity,  but  courteously 
accepted  his  gift,  which  he  deposit^  for  the  time  in  his  well- 
securad  pouch. 

The  Bailie  next  produced  the  original  bond  for  the  debt,  on 
the  back  of  which  he  had  written  a  formal  diachaige,  which, 
having  sabeoribed  himself,  he  requested  me  to  sign  as  a  witness. 
I  did  so,  and  Bailie  Jarvie  was  locAuig  anxiovisly  around  for 
another,  the  Scottish  law  requiring  the  subscription  of  two 
witnesses  to  validate  either  a  bond  or  acquittance.  'Tou  will 
hardly  find  a  man  that  can  write  save  ourselves  within  these 
three  miles,'  said  Bob,  'but  111  settle  the  matter  as  easily'; 
and,  taking  the  paper  from  before  his  kinsman,  he  threw  it  in 
the  fire.  Bailie  Jarvie  stared  in  his  turn,  but  his  kinsman 
continued,  '  That's  a  Hieland  settlement  of  accounts ;  the  time 
might  come,  cousin,  were  I  to  keep  a'  these  charges  and  dis- 
charges, that  friends  might  be  brought  into  trouble  for  having 
dealt  with  me.' 

The  Bailie  attempted  no  reply  to  this  argument,  and  our 
supper  now  appeared  in  a  style  df  abundance,  and  even  delicacy, 
which,  for  the  place,  might  be  considered  as  extraordinary. 
The  greater  part  of  the  provisions  were  cold,  intimating  they 
had  been  prepared  at  some  distance;  and  there  were  some 
bottles  of  good  French  wine  to  relish  pasties  of  various  sorts  of 
game,  as  well  as  other  dishes.  I  remarked  that  MacGregor, 
while  doing  the  honours  of  the  table  with  great  and  anxious 
hospitality,  prayed  us  to  excuse  the  circumstance  that  some 
particular  dish  or  pasty  had  been  infringed  on  before  it  was 
presented  to  us.  '  Tou  must  know,'  said  he  to  Mr.  Jarvie,  but 
without  looking  towards  me,  *  you  are  not  the  only  guests  this 
night  in  the  MacGr^or's  country,  whilk,  doubtiess,  ye  will 
believe,  since  my  wife  and  the  twa  lads  would  otherwise  have 
been  maist  ready  to  attend  you,  as  weel  beseems  them.' 

Bailie  Jarvie  looked  as  if  he  felt  glad  at  any  circumstance 
which  occasioned  their  absence ;  and  I  should  have  been  entirely 
of  his  opinion  had  it  not  been  that  the  outlaw's  apology  seemed 
to  imply  they  were  in  attendance  on  Diana  and  her  companion, 
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whom  eren  in  m j  tbooghts  I  oould  not  bear  to  designate  as 
her  husband. 

While  the  unpleasant  ideas  arising  fitnn  this  suggestion 
oounteracted  the  good  effects  of  appetite,  weloome,  and  good 
cheer,  I  remaiked  that  Bob  Boy's  attention  had  extended  itself 
to  providing  us  better  bedding  than  we  had  enjoyed  the  night 
before.  Two  of  the  least  fragile  of  the  bedsteads  which  stood 
by  the  wall  of  the  hut  had  been  stuffed  with  heath,  then  in 
full  flower,  BO  artificially  axranged  that  the  flowers,  being 
uppermost,  afforded  a  mattress  at  once  elastic  and  fragrant^ 
Cloaks,  and  such  bedding  as  oould  be  collected,  stretched  over 
this  Tegetable  couch,  made  it  both  soft  and  warm.  The  Bailie 
seemed  exhausted  by  fatigue.  I  resolved  to  adjourn  my 
communication  to  mm  imtil  next  morning;  and  therefdro 
suffered  him  to  betake  himself  to  bed  so  soon  as  he  had 
finished  a  plentiful  supper.  Though  tired  and  harassed,  I 
did  not  myiself  feel  the  same  disposition  to  sleep,  but  rather 
a  restless  and  feverish  anxiety,  which  led  to  some  farther 
discourse  betwixt  me  and  MacOr^gor. 
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A  hopeless  daikneee  eettlee  o'er  my  fate ; 
I've  Been  the  last  look  of  her  heavenly  eyeSi 
I've  heard  the  laet  aoiind  of  her  hleaaed  Toioe, 
I've  seen  her  £ur  form  from  my  light  depart : 
My  doom  is  dosed. 

CfowUBatU, 

'  I  KIN  not  what  to  make  (A  you,  Mr.  Osbaldistoney'  said  Mao- 
Gregor,  as  he  pushed  the  flaak  towards  me.  *Tou  eat  not»  you 
show  no  wish  for  rest;  and  yet  jou  drink  not^  though  that 
flask  of  Bourdeaux  might  haye  oome  out  of  Sir  Hildebrand's  ain 
cellar.  Had  you  been  always  as  abstinent,  you  would  have 
escaped  the  deadly  hatred  of  your  cousin  Bashleigh.' 

'  Had  I  been  always  prudent^'  said  I,  blushing  at  the  soene 
be  recalled  to  my  reoollection,  *  I  should  have  escaped  a  worse 
otU — the  reproach  ol  my  own  ccmsdenoe.' 

MacQregor  cast  a  keen  and  somewhat  fieroe  glance  on  me^ 
as  if  to  read  whether  the  reproof^  which  he  eyidently  f elt»  had 
been  intentionally  oonyeyed.  He  saw  that  I  was  thinking  of 
myself,  not  of  him,  and  turned  his  face  towards  the  fire  with 
a  deep  sigh.  I  followed  his  example,  and  each  remained  for 
a  few  minutes  wrapt  in  his  own  painSful  reyerie.  All  in  the  hut 
were  now  asleep^  or  at  least  silent^  excepting  ourselyes. 

MacGregor  first  broke  silencCi  in  the  tone  of  one  who 
takes  up  his  determination  to  enter  on  a  painful  subject. 
'My  cousin  Nicol  Jaryie  means  well,'  he  said,  'but  he  presses 
ower  hard  on  the  temper  and  situation  of  a  man  like  me,  con- 
sidering what  I  haye  been — what  I  haye  been  forced  to  be- 
come— and,  aboye  all,  that  which  has  forced  me  to  become 
what  I  am.' 

He  paused ;  and,  though  feeling  the  delicate  nature  of  the 
discussion  in  which  the  conyeraation  was  likely  to  engage  me^ 
I  could  not  help  replying,  that  I  did  not  doubt  his  present 
situation  had  much  which  must  be  most  unpleasant  to  his 
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feelingB.    'I  should  be  happy  to  learn,'  I  added,  'that  there  ia 
an  honotuable  chance  of  your  escaping  from  it.' 

*  Tou  speak  like  a  boy,'  returned  MaoQr^gor,  in  a  low  tone 
that  growled  like  distant  thunder — '  like  a  boy,  who  thinks  the 
auld  gnarled  oak  can  be  twisted  as  easily  as  the  young  sapling. 
Can  I  forget  that  I  have  been  branded  as  an  outilaw,  stigmar 
tised  as  a  traitor,  a  price  set  on  my  head  aa  if  I  had  been  a 
wolf ;  my  ftunily  treated  as  the  dam  and  cubs  of  Uie  hill-fox, 
whom  aU  may  tormenti  vilify,  degrade,  and  insult ;  the  Tezy 
name  which  came  to  me  from  a  long  and  noUe  line  of  martial 
ancestors  denounced,  aa  if  it  were  a  spell  to  cocgure  up  the 
deyil  witht' 

As  he  went  on  in  this  manner,  I  could  plainly  see  that^  by 
the  enumeration  of  his  wrongs,  he  was  lashing  himself  up  into 
a  rage,  in  order  to  justify  in  his  own  eyes  the  errors  they  had 
led  him  inta  In  this  he  perfectly  succeeded;  his  light  grey 
eyes  contracting  alternately  and  dilating  their  pupols,  untu 
they  seemed  actually  to  flash  with  flame,  while  he  thrust 
forward  and  drew  back  his  f oot|  grasped  the  hilt  of  his  dirk, 
extended  his  arm,  denched  his  fist^  and  finally  rose  from  his 
seat. 

'  And  they  shall  find,'  he  said,  in  the  same  muttered  but  deep 
tone  of  stifled  passion,  '  that  the  name  they  haye  dared  to  pro- 
scribe— ^that  the  name  of  MacGregor — m  a  spell  to  raise  the 
wild  deyil  withal.  They  diall  hear  of  my  yengeance  that  would 
scorn  to  listen  to  the  stoiy  of  my  wrongs.  The  miserable 
Highland  droyer,  bankrupt^  barefooted,  stripped  of  all,  dis- 
honoured and  hunted  down,  because  the  ayarice  of  others  grasped 
at  more  than  that  poor  all  could  pay,  shall  burst  on  them  in  an 
awful  change.  They  that  scofifed  at  the  groyelling  worm  and 
trode  upon  him  may  cry  and  howl  when  t£ey  see  tilie  stoop  of 
the  flying  and  fiery-mouthed  dragon.  But  why  do  I  speak  of 
all  tlusf '  he  said,  sitting  down  again,  and  in  a  calmer  tone. 
*  Only  ye  may  opine  it  frets  my  patience,  Mr.  OsbaldistcHie,  to 
be  hunted  lake  an  otter,  or  a  sealgh,  or  a  salmon  upon  the 
shallows,  and  that  by  my  yeiy  friends  and  neighbours ;  and  to 
haye  as  many  sword-cuts  made,  and  pistols  fladxed  at  me,  as  I 
had  this  day  in  the  ford  of  Ayondow  would  try  a  saint's  temper, 
much  more  a  Highlander's,  who  are  not  famous  for  that  gude 
gift,  as  ye  may  hae  heard,  Mr.  Osbaldistone.  But  ae  Siing 
bides  wi'  me  o'  what  Niool  said.  Fm  yexed  for  the  bairns ;  I'm 
yexed  when  I  think  o'  Hamish  and  Robert  liying  their  father's 
life.'    And,  yielding  to  despondence  on  account  of  his  sons 
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which  he  felt  not  apon  his  own,  the  father  rested  his  head  upon 
his  hand. 

I  was  much  affected,  Will.  All  my  life  long  I  have  been 
more  melted  by  the  distress  under  wMch  a  stiaong,  proud,  and 
powerful  mind  is  ccnnpelled  to  give  way  than  by  the  more  easily 
excited  sorrows  of  softer  dispoeitionB.  The  desire  of  aiding  him 
rushed  strongly  on  my  mind,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  diffi- 
culty, and  even  impossibility,  of  the  task. 

'We  have  extensive  connexions  abroad,' said  I;  'might  not 
your  sons,  with  some  asostanoe— and  they  are  well  entitled  to 
what  my  father's  house  can  give— -find  an  honourable  resource 
in  foreign  servieet' 

I  bd^e  my  countenance  showed  signs  of  sincere  emotion ; 
bat  my  companion,  taking  me  by  the  hand,  as  I  was  going  to 
speak  farther,  said,  'I  thank — ^I  thank  ye;  but  let  us  say  nae 
mair  o'  this.  I  did  not  think  the  eye  of  man  would  again  have 
seen  a  tear  on  MacGiegor^s  eyelash.'  He  dashed  the  mcnsture 
from  his  long  grey  eyelash  and  shaggy  red  eyebrow  with  the 
back  of  his  hand.  'To-morrow  mornings'  he  said,  'well  talk 
of  this,  and  we  wiU  talk,  too,  of  your  affiurs ;  for  we  are  early 
starters  in  the  dawn,  even  when  we  have  the  luck  to  have  good 
beds  to  sleep  in.  Will  ye  not  pledge  me  in  a  grace  cup  t '  I 
declined  the  invitation. 

'  Then,  by  the  soul  of  St.  Maronoch  1  I  must  pledge  myself,' 
and  he  poured  out  and  swallowed  at  least  half  a  quart  of  wine. 

I  laM  myself  down  to  repose,  resolving  to  delay  my  own 
inquiries  imtil  his  mind  should  be  in  a  more  composed  state. 
Indeed,  so  much  had  this  singular  man  possessed  himself  of  my 
imagination,  that  I  felt  it  impossible  to  avoid  watching  him  for 
Bome  minutes  after  I  had  flung  myself  on  my  heath  mattress  to 
seeming  rest  He  walked  up  wd  down  the  hut,  crossed  himself 
from  time  to  time,  muttering  over  some  Latin  prayer  of  the 
Catholic  Church ;  then  wrapped  himself  in  his  plaid,  with  his 
naked  sword  on  one  side  and  his  pistol  on  the  other,  so 
disposLDg  the  folds  of  his  mantle  that  he  could  start  up  at  a 
moment's  warning,  with  a  weapon  in  either  hand,  ready  for 
instant  combat.  In  a  few  minutes  his  heavy  breathing 
announced  that  he  was  fast  asleep.  Overpowered  by  fatigue, 
and  stunned  by  the  various  unexpected  and  extraordinary 
scenes  of  the  day,  I,  in  my  turn,  was  soon  overpowered  by  a 
slumber  deep  aiid  overwhelming,  from  which,  notwithstanding 
eveiy  cause  for  watchfulness,  I  did  not  awake  until  the  next 
morning. 
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When  I  opened  my  eyes  and  reooUeoted  my  dtuatioii,  I 
found  that  MaoGregor  had  ab:eady  left  the  hut.  I  awakened 
the  Bailie^  vho^  after  many  a  snort  and  groan,  and  some  hea^ 
oomplaints  of  the  soreness  of  his  bonesi  in  oonsequenoe  of  the 
unwonted  exertions  of  the  preoeding  day,  was  at  length  able  to 
oomprehend  the  joyful  intelligenoe  that  the  assets  oanied  off 
by  ftashleigh  OsbaJdistone  had  been  safely  recorered.  The 
instant  he  understood  my  meaning  he  forgot  all  his  grievances^ 
and,  bustling  up  in  a  great  huny,  prooeeded  to  compare  the 
contents  of  the  paoketi  which  I  put  into  his  handsi  with  Mr. 
Owen's  memorandums,  muttering  as  he  went  on,  'Rights  rig^t^ 
the  real  thing.  Baillie  and  Whittingt(Hi — ^where's  Baillie  and 
Whitti]:]^tonf--seyen  hundred,  six, and  eight— exact  toa  fraotioii. 
Pollock  and  Peelman — ^twenty-eighty  seven — exact  Praise  be 
blest  1  Grub  and  Grinder — better  men  cannot  be — three 
hundred  and  seventy.  Gliblad — twenty;  I  doubt  Gliblad's 
ganging.  Slippiytongue— Slipprytongue  s  gaen ;  but  they  are 
sma'  sums — sma'  sums.  The  rest's  a'  right.  Praise  be  blest !  we 
have  got  the  stuf^  and  may  leave  this  doleful  country.  I  shall 
never  think  on  Loch  Aid  but  the  thought  will  gar  me  grew  again.' 

'  I  am  sorry,  cousin,'  said  MacGr^^r,  who  entered  the  hut 
during  the  last  observation,  *  I  have  not  been  altogether  in  the 
droumstances  to  make  your  reception  sic  as  I  could  have 
desired ;  nathelessi  if  you  would  condescend  to  visit  my  puir 
dwelling ' 

<  Muckle  obliged,  muckle  obliged,'  answered  Mr.  Jarvie^  veiy 
hastily.  '  But  we  maun  be  ganging — ^we  maun  be  jogging^  Mr. 
Osbaldistcme  and  me ;  business  canna  wait.' 

'Awed,  kinsman,'  replied  the  Highlander,  *ye  ken  our 
fashion :  foster  the  guest  that  comes,  further  him  that  maun 
gang.  But  ye  cannot  return  by  Diymen ;  I  must  set  ye  on 
Loch  Lomond,  and  boat  ye  down  to  the  Ferry  o'  BsJlodh, 
and  send  your  nags  round  to  meet  ye  there.  It's  a  maxim  of  a 
wise  man  never  to  return  by  the  same  road  he  came,  providing 
another's  free  to  iaxoJ 

'Ay,  av.  Bob,'  said  the  BaUie,  'that's  ane  o'  the  maxims  ye 
learned  when  ye  were  a  drover;  ye  caredna  to  face  the  tenants 
where  your  beasts  had  been  taking  a  rug  of  their  mooriand 
grass  in  the  bye-ganging ;  and  I  doubt  your  road's  waur  marked 
now  than  it  was  then.' 

'The  mair  need  not  to  travel  it ower often, kinsman,'  replied 
Bob ;  'but  I'se  send  round  your  nags  to  the  ferry  wi'  Dougal 
Gregor,  wha  is  converted  for  that  purpose  into  the  BaUie's  man, 
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ooming — ^not^  as  je  may  beliere,  horn  Aberf oQ  or  Bob  Boy's 
country,  but  oa  a  quiet  jaunt  from  Stirling.    See,  here  he  is.' 

*  I  wadna  hae  kend  the  oreature/  said  Ii£.  Jarvie ;  nor  indeed 
was  it  easy  to  recognise  the  wild  Highlander  when  he  appeared 
before  the  door  of  the  cottage,  attired  in  a  hat^  periwig,  and 
riding  coat  which  had  once  called  Andrew  Vamenrioe  master, 
and  mounted  on  the  Bailie's  horse,  and  leading  mine.  He 
recdved  his  last  orders  from  his  master  to  avoid  certain  places 
where  he  might  be  exposed  to  sospidon,  to  ooUeot  what 
intelligence  he  could  in  the  course  of  his  journey,  and  to 
await  our  coming  at  an  appointed  place  near  the  Feny  of 
Ballodi. 

At  the  same  tune  ICaoGregor  iuTited  us  to  accompany  him 
upon  our  own  road,  assuring  us  that  we  must  necessarily  march 
a  few  miles  before  breakfiist,  and  recommending  a  Oram  of 
brandy  as  a  proper  introduction  to  the  journey,  in  which  he 
was  pledged  by  the  Bailie,  who  pronounced  it  'an  unlawful  and 
perilous  habit  to  begin  the  day  wi'  spirituous  liquors,  except  to 
defend  the  stomach,  whilk  was  a  tender  part»  against  the 
morning  mist ;  in  whilk  case  his  father  the  deacon  had  recom- 
mended a  dram  by  precept  and  example.' 

'Very  true,  kinsman,' replied  Bob;  'for  which  reason  we,  who 
nre  Children  of  the  Miiiti  have  a  right  to  drink  brandy  from 
morning  till  night.' 

The  Bailie,  thus  refreshed,  was  mounted  on  a  small  Highland 
pony ;  another  was  offered  for  my  uae^  which,  however,  I  declined, 
and  we  resumed,  under  very  different  guidance  and  auspices, 
our  journey  of  the  preceding  day. 

Our  escort  consisted  of  MaoGregor  and  five  (nr  six  of  the 
handsomest^  best  armed,  and  most  athletic  mountaineers  of  his 
band,  and  whom  he  had  generaUy  in  immediate  attendance 
upon  his  own  person. 

When  we  approached  the  pass,  the  scene  of  the  skinnish  of 
the  preceding  day,  and  of  the  still  more  direful  deed  whidi 
followed  it|  MaoQregor  hastened  to  speak,  as  if  it  were  rather 
to  what  he  knew  must  be  necessarily  passing  in  my  mind  than 
to  anything  I  had  said ;  he  spoke,  in  shorty  to  my  thoughtSi 
and  not  to  my  words. 

'  You  must  think  hardly  ci  us,  Mr.  Osbaldistme,  and  it  is 
not  natural  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  But  remember,  at 
least,  we  have  not  been  unprovoked:  we  are  a  rude  and  an 
ignoranti  and  it  may  be  a  violent  and  passionate,  but  we  are  not 
a  cruel,  people ;  the  land  might  be  at  peace  and  in  law  for  us, 
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did  they  allow  tu  to  objc^f  the  Ueaaiiigs  of  peaceful  law.    But 
we  have  been  a  peraeouted  geoevatioii.' 

'And  persecatioii,'  said  tiie  Bailie,  * mtktA  wiae  men  mad/ 
'What  must  it  do  then  to  men  like  us,  living  as  onr  lathen 
did  a  thousand  yean  ainoe^  and  posaeeaing  scarce  more  ligfata 
than  they  did  t  Can  we  yiew  their  bluidy  edicts  against  us, 
their  hanging,  heading,  hounding,  and  huntmg  down  an  ancient 
and  honourable  name^  as  deserving  better  treatment  than  that 
which  enemies  give  to  enemies  t  Here  I  standi  have  been  in 
twenty  frays,  and  never  hurt  man  but  when  I  was  in  het  bluid ; 
and  yet  they  wad  betray  me  and  hang  me  like  a  masterless  do^ 
at  the  gate  of  ony  great  man  that  has  an  ill  will  at  me.' 

I  replied,  'that  the  proscription  of  his  name  and  family 
sounded  in  English  ears  as  a  venr  cruel  and  arbitrazy  law'; 
and  having  thus  far  soothed  him,  I  resumed  my  prc^KMitions  of 
obtaining  militazy  employment  for  himself,  if  he  chose  it^  and 
his  sons  in  foreign  parts.  MacGregor  shook  me  veiy  cordially 
by  the  hand,  and  detaining  me^  so  as  to  pennit  Mr.  Jarvie  to 
precede  us,  a  maojOBUvre  for  which  the  narrowness  of  the  road 
served  as  an  excuse,  he  said  to  me,  'Tou  are  a  kind-hearted  and 
an  honourable  youth,  and  understand,  doubtleaSy  that  which  is 
due  to  the  f  eelmgs  of  a  man  of  honour.  But  the  heather  that 
I  have  trod  upon  when  living  must  bloom  ower  me  when  I 
am  dead ;  my  heart  would  sink,  and  my  arm  would  shrink  and 
wither  like  fern  in  the  froeti  wete  I  to  lose  sight  of  my  native 
hilk;  DOC  httitkawrid  a  ■esne  that  would  eonaoleme  for  the 
loss  of  the  rodts  acnd  cairns,  wild  as  they  are^  Unit  yon  see 
around  us.  And  Helen — ^what  would  become  ol  her  were  I  to 
leave  her  the  subject  of  new  insult  and  atrocity  t  or  how  oould 
she  bear  to  be  removed  from  these  scenes  where  the  re- 
membrance of  her  wrongs  is  aye  sweetened  by  the  recdUectloD 
of  her  revenge  t  I  was  once  so  hard  put  at  by  my  great  enemy, 
as  I  may  well  ca'  him,  that  I  was  f  oroed  e'en  to  gie  way  to  the 
tide,  and  removed  myself  and  my  people  and  family  from  our 
dwdlings  in  our  native  land,  and  to  withdraw  for  a  time  into 
MaoGaUum  Mora's  country ;  and  Helen  made  a  lament  on  our 
departure  as  weel  as  MacRimmon*  himaell  could  hae  framed  it^ 
and  so  piteously  sad  and  waesome  that  our  hearts  amaist 
broke  as  we  sate  and  listened  to  her ;  it  was  like  the  wailing 
of  one  that  mourns  for  the  mother  that  bore  him,  the  tears 
came  down  the  rough  faces  of  our  gillies  as  they  hourkened ; 
and  I  wad  not  have  the  same  touch  of  heartbreak  again — ^no^ 

*  86elMnel4. 
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not  to  have  all  the  lands  that  ever  were  owned  by  Mao- 
Ozegor.' 

*Bat  yoor  Bon8»'  I  said,  'they  are  at  the  age  when  your 
conntrymen  have  usually  no  objeotion  to  see  the  worldt' 

'And  I  should  be  content^'  he  replied,  'that  they  pushed 
their  fortune  in  the  Frenoh  or  Spanish  service,  as  is  the  wont 
of  Scottish  cavaliers  of  honour,  and  last  night  your  plan  seemed 
feasible  enou^  But  I  hae  seen  his  Excellency  this  morning 
before  ye  were  up.' . 

'Did  he  then  quarter  so  near  us  t'  said  I,  my  bosom  throbbing 
with  anxiety. 

'Nearer  than  ye  thought,'  was  Ma^Qrogor^s  reply;  'but  he 
seemed  rather  in  some  shape  to  jalouse  your  spealong  to  the 
young  leddy,  and  so  you  see * 

^Thffie  was  no  occasion  for  jealouay,'  I  answered,  with  some 
haughtiness;  ' I  should  not  have  intruded  on  his  privacy.' 

'But  ye  must  not  be  o£fended,  or  look  out  from  amang  your 
coils,  then,  likea  wild-cat  out  of  an  ivy-tod,  for  ye  are  to  under- 
stand that  he  wishes  most  sincere  weel  to  you,  and  has  proved 
itb  And  it's  partly  that  whilk  has  set  the  heather  on  fire  e'en 
now.' 
I     'Heather  on  firet'  said  I.     'I  do  not  understand  you.' 

'Why,'  resumed  MaoQregor,  'ye  ken  wed  enough  that 
women  and  gear  are  at  the  bottom  of  a'  the  mischief  in  this 
warkL  I  hae  been  misdoubting  your  cousin  Bashleigh  since 
ever  he  saw  that  he  wasna  to  get  Die  Vernon  for  his  marrow, 
and  I  think  he  took  grudge  at  his  Excellency  mainly  on  that 
account.  But  then  came  the  splore  about  the  surrendering 
your  papers;  and  we  hae  now  gude  evidence  that,  sae  soon 
as  he  was  compelled  to  yield  them  up^  he  rade  post  to  Stirling 
and  tauld  the  government  all,  and  mair  than  all,  that  was  gaun 
dousely  on  amang  us  hill-folk;  and,  doubtless,  that  was  the 
way  that  the  country  was  laid  to  take  his  Excellency  and  the 
leddy,  and  to  make  sic  an  unexpected  raid  on  me.  And  I  hae 
as  little  doubt  that  the  poor  deevil  Morris,  whom  he  could  gar 
believe  ony  thing,  was  egged  on  by  him  and  some  of  the  Low- 
land gent^  to  trepan  me  in  the  gate  he  tried  to  do.  But  if 
Bashleigh  Osbaldistone  were  baith  the  last  and  best  of  his  name, 
and  granting  that  he  and  I  ever  forgather  again,  the  fiend  go 
down  my  weasand  with  a  bare  blade  at  his  belt  if  we  part  be- 
fore my  dirk  and  his  best  bluid  are  wed  acquainted  thegither ! ' 

He  pronounced  the  last  threat  with  an  ominous  frown,  and 
the  appropriate  gesture  of  his  hand  upon  his  dagger. 
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*I  should  almofit  rejoice  at  what  has  happened,'  aald  I, 
*  ooidd  I  hope  that  Baahleigh's  treaoheiy  might  prove  the  meana 
of  preyentmg  the  explosion  of  the  rash  and  desperate  intrigues 
in  which  I  have  long  suspected  him  to  be  a  prime  agent.' 

'Trow  ye  na  that^'  said  Rob  B07;  'traitor's  woid  never  yet 
hurt  honest  cause.  He  was  ower  deep  in  our  secrets,  that's 
true ;  and  had  it  not  been  so^  Stirling  and  Edinbuxgh  Castles 
would  have  been  baith  in  our  hands  by  this  time^  or  briefly 
hereafter,  whilk  is  now  scarce  to  be  hoped  for.  But  there  are 
ower  mony  engaged,  and  far  ower  gude  a  cause  to  be  gien  up^ 
for  the  breath  of  a  traitor's  tale,  and  that  will  be  seen  ax^  heard 
(^  ere  it  be  lang.  And  so^  as  I  was  about  to  say,  the  best  of 
my  thanks  to  you  for  your  offbr  anent  my  son%  whilk  last 
night  I  had  some  thoughts  to  have  embraced  in  their  behalf. 
But  I  see  that  this  villain's  treason  will  convince  our  great 
folks  that  they  must  instantly  draw  to  a  head,  and  make  a 
blow  for  it»  or  be  taen  in  their  houses^  coupled  up  like  hounds, 
and  driven  up  to  London  like  the  honest  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men in  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  seven.  Civil  war  is 
like  a  cockatrice ;  we  have  sitten  hatching  the  egg  that  held  it 
for  ten  years,  and  might  hae  sitten  on  for  ten  years  mair,  when 
in  comes  Bashleigh  and  chips  the  shell,  and  out  bangs  the 
wonder  amang  us,  and  cries  to  fire  and  sword.  Now  in  sic  a 
matter  111  hae  need  o'  a'  the  hands  I  can  mak;  and,  nae  dis- 
paragement to  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain,  whom  I  wish 
very  weel  to,  King  James  is  as  gude  a  man  as  ony  o'  them, 
and  has  the  best  right  to  Hamish  and  Bob^  being  his  natural- 
bom  subjects.' 

I  easily  comprehended  that  these  words  boded  a  general 
national  convxdsicm ;  and,  as  it  would  have  been  alike  useless 
and  dangerous  to  have  combated  the  political  opinions  of  my 
guide  at  such  a  place  and  moment,  I  contented  myself  with 
regretting  the  promiscuous  scene  of  confusion  and  distress 
likely  to  arise  from  any  general  exertion  in  bivour  of  the  exiled 
royal  family. 

'Let  it  come,  man — let  it  come,'  answered  HacGregor;  'ye 
never  saw  dull  weather  dear  without  a  shower;  and  if  the 
world  is  turned  upside  down,  why,  htmest  men  have  the  better 
chance  to  cut  bread  out  of  it.' 

I  again  attempted  to  bring  him  back  to  the  subject  of 
Diana ;  but,  although  on  most  occasions  and  subjects  he  used 
a  freedom  of  speech  which  I  had  no  great  delight  in  listening 
to^  yet  upon  that  alone,  which  was  most  interesting  to  me,  he 
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kept  a  degree  ol  florapaloiiB  raenre,  and  oontented  himself 
with  Intimating  'that  he  hoped  the  leddv  would  be  soon  In  a 
quieter  oountiy  than  this  was  like  to  be  for  one  while/  I 
was  obliged  to  be  ocntent  with  this  answer,  and  to  piooeed 
In  the  hope  that  aooident  mighti  as  on  a  f  onner  oooasion,  stand 
my  friend,  and  allow  me  at  least  the  sad  gratifioation  of  bidding 
farewell  to  the  object  who  had  ooeupied  such  a  share  of  my 
affectionB,  so  mudi  beyond  eren  what  I  had  sapposed  till  I 
was  about  to  be  separated  from  her  for  ever. 

We  poxBued  the  maigin  of  the  lake  for  about  six  English 
milesi  tnrough  a  devious  and  beautifully  variegated  path,  until 
we  attained  a  sort  of  Highland  iaxm  or  assembly  df  hsimletfl^ 
near  the  head  of  that  fine  sheet  of  water  called,  if  I  mistake 
not|  Lediart^  or  some  such  name.  Here  a  numerous  party  of 
MacQregor's  men  were  stationed  in  order  to  receive  us.  The 
taste  as  well  as  the  doquence  of  tribes  in  a  savage,  or,  to 
apeak  more  properiy,  in  a  rude  states  is  usually  just  because 
it  is  unfettered  by  system  and  affectation;  and  of  this  I  had 
an  example  in  the  ^oice  these  mountaineers  had  made  of  a 
place  to  receive  their  guests.  It  has  been  said  that  a  British 
monarch  would  judge  well  to  receiye  the  embassy  of  a  rival 
power  in  the  cabin  of  a  man-of-war;  and  a  Highland  leader 
acted  with  some  propriety  in  choosing  a  situation  where  the 
natural  objects  of  grandeur  proper  to  his  countiy  might  have 
the  full  effect  on  the  mind  of  his  guests.  ^ 

We  ascended  about  two  huncbed  yards  from  the  shores  of 
the  lake,  guided  by  a  brawling  brook,  and  left  on  the  right 
hand  four  or  fiye  Highland  huts,  with  patches  of  arable  l^d 
around  them,  so  small  as  to  show  that  they  must  have  been 
worked  with  the  spade  rather  than  the  plough,  cut  as  it  were 
out  of  the  surrounding  copsewood,  and  waying  with  crops  of 
barley  and  oats.  Above  this  limited  space  &e  hill  became 
more  steep ;  and  on  its  edge  we  descried  the  glittering  arms 
and  waving  drapeiy  of  about  fifty  of  MacQregor's  followers. 
They  were  stationed  on  a  spot  the  recollection  of  which  yet 
strikeb  me  with  admiration.  The  brook,  hurling  its  waters 
downwards  from  the  mountain,  had  in  this  spcft  encountered  a 
barrier  rock,  over  which  it  had  made  its  way  by  two  distinct 
leaps.  The  first  fall,  across  which  a  magnificent  old  oak,  slant- 
ing out  from  the  farther  bank,  partly  extended  itself  as  if  to 
shroud  the  dusky  stream  of  the  cascade,  might  be  about  twelye 
feet  high;  the  lm>ken  waters  were  receiyed  in  a  beautiful  stone 
basin,  almost  as  regular  as  if  hewn  by  a  sculptor;  and  after 
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wheeling  aioond  ito  flin^  maigiii,  they  made  a  eeoond  pie- 
eipitooB  daah  through  %  daric  ai^  nanow  chasm,  at  least  filtj 
feet  in  depth,  and  from  the^oe  in  a  hurried,  but  oomparatiTely 
a  more  gentle  eourae,  escaped  to  join  the  lake. 

With  the  natural  taste  which  bekxnga  to  moantaineer%  and 
especially  to  the  Scottish  HigUanders,  whose  feelings  I  ham 
obsenred  aie  often  allied  with  the  romantic  and  poetical.  Bob 
Boy's  wife  and  followers  had  prepared  our  morning  repast  in  a 
scene  well  calculated  to  impress  stiangera  with  some  feelings  of 
awe.  They  are  also  naturally  a  grave  and  proud  people,  and, 
however  rude  in  our  estimatioD,  carry  thdr  ideas  of  form  and 
politeness  to  an  excess  that  would  appear  overstrained,  except 
from  the  demonstration  of  superior  force  which  ateompanies 
the  display  of  it;  for  it  must  be  granted  that  the  air  of 
punctilious  deference  and  rigid  etiquette  which  would  seem 
ridiculous  in  an  ordinary  peasant,  has,  like  the  salute  d  a 
corpsdegarde^  a  propriety  when  tendered  by  a  Highlander  com- 
pletely armed.  There  was,  accordingly,  a  good  deal  of  for- 
mality in  our  approach  and  reception. 

The  Highlanders,  who  had  been  dispersed  on  the  side  of  the 
hill,  drew  themselves  together  when  we  came  in  view,  and, 
standing  firm  and  motionless,  appeared  in  dose  column  behmd 
three  figures^  whom  I  soon  recognised  to  be  Helen  MaoGregor 
and  her  two  sons.  MacGregor  himself  arranged  his  attendants 
in  the  rear,  and,  requesting  Mr.  Jarvie  to  dismount  wherer  the 
ascent  became  steep,  advanced  slowly,  marshalling  us  forward 
at  the  head  of  the  troop.  As  we  advanced  we  houd  the  wild 
notes  of  the  bagpipes,  which  lost  their  natural  discord  from 
being  mingled  with  the  dashing  sound  of  the  cascade.  When 
we  came  dose  the  wife  of  MacGregor  came  forward  to  meet  us. 
Her  dress  was  studiously  arranged  in  a  more  feminine  taste 
than  it  had  been  on  the  preceding  day,  but  her  features  wore 
the  same  lofty,  unbending,  and  resolute  character;  and  as  she 
folded  my  friend  the  Baolie  in  an  unexpected  and  apparentiy 
unwdoome  embrace,  I  could  perceive,  by  the  agitation  of  his 
wig,  his  back,  and  the  calves  ot  his  legs,  that  he  felt  mudi  like 
to  one  who  feels  himself  suddenly  in  the  gripe  of  a  she-bear, 
without  being  able  to  distinguish  whether  the  animal  is  in 
kindness  or  in  wrath. 

'Kinsman,'  she  said,  'you  are  wdcome;  and  you  too^ 
stranger,'  she  added,  releasing  my  alarmed  companion,  who  in- 
stinctively drew  back  and  settled  his  wig,  and  addreanng  her- 
self to  me — 'you  also  are  welcome.    You  came^'  die  ^ded. 
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*  to  our  unhappy  oountiy  when  our  bloods  were  chafed  and  our 
hands  were  i^  Excuse  the  rudeness  that  gare  you  a  rough 
weloozne,  and  lay.it  upon  the  evil  timesy  and  not  upon  us.' 
All  this  was  said  with  the  mannen  of  a  princess^  and  in  the 
tone  and  style  of  a  court  Nor  was  there  the  least  tincture  of 
that  Tulgarity  which  we  naturally  attach  to  the  Lowland 
Scottish.  There  was  a  strong  provincial  aocentuationy  but 
otherwise  the  language  rendered  by  Helen  MacGregor  out  of 
the  native  and  poeti<»l  Gaelic  into  English,  which  she  had  ac- 
quired as  we  do  learned  tongues,  but  had  probably  nevw  heard 
applied  to  the  mean  purposes  of  ordinary  life,  was  graceful, 
flowing,  and  declamatory.  Her  husband,  who  had  in  his  time 
played  many  parts,  used  a  much  less  elevated  and  emj^tic 
dialect;  but  even  his  language  rose  in  purity  of  expression,  as 
you  may  have  remarked,  if  I  have  been  accurate  in  reconiUng 
it,  when  the  afiairs  which  he  discussed  were  of  an  agitating  and 
hnportant  nature ;  and  it  appears  to  me  in  his  case,  and  in  that 
of  some  other  Highlanders  whom  I  have  known,  that  when 
familiar  and  facetious  they  used  the  Lowland  Scottish  dialect^ 
when  serious  and  impassioned  their  thoughts  arranged  them- 
selves in  the  idiom  of  their  native  language ;  and  in  the  latter 
case,  as  they  uttered  the  correspondi^  ideas  in  English,  the 
expressions  sotmded  wild,  elevated,  and  poetical.  In  fact  the 
language  of  passion  is  almost  always  .pure  as  well  as  vehementi 
and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  a  Scotchman,  when  over- 
whelmed by  a  countryman  with  a  tone  of  bitter  and  fluent  up- 
braiding, reply  by  way  of  taunt  to  his  adversary,  *  You  have 
gotten  to  your  English.' 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  wife  of  MacGregor  invited  us  to  a  re- 
freshment spread  out  on  the  grass,  which  abounded  with  all 
the  good  things  their  mountains  could  ofler,  but  was  clouded 
by  the  dark  and  undisturbed  gravity  which  sat  on  the  brow  of 
our  hostess,  as  well  as  by  our  deep  and  anxious  recollection  of 
what  had  taken  place  on  the  preceding  day.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  leader  exerted  himself  to  excite  mirth.  A  chill  hung 
over  our  minds  as  if  the  feast  had  been  funereal ;  and  every 
bosom  felt  light  when  it  was  ended. 

'Adieu,  cousin,'  she  said  to  Mr.  Jarvie,  as  we  rose  from  the 
entertainment ;  '  the  best  wish  Helen  MacGregor  can  give  to  a 
friend  is,  that  he  may  Bee  her  no  more.' 

The  Bailie  struggled  to  answer,  probably  with  some  com- 
monplace maxim  of  morality;  but  t&e  calm  and  melancholy 
sternness  of  her  countenance  bore  down  and  disconcerted  the 
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mechanioBl  and  formal  importanoe  €i  the  magistrate.  He 
coughed,  hemmed,  bowed,  aad  waa  silent.  'For  you,  stranger/ 
she  saidi  *  I  have  a  token  from  one  whom  you  can  never * 

'Helen,'  interrupted  MacGregor,  in  a  loud  and  stem  voioe^ 
'what  means  thist  have  you  forgotten  the  ohaiget' 

'MaoGregor/  she  replied,  'I  nave  forgotten  nought  that  is 
fitting  for  me  to  remember.  It  is  not  such  hands  as  these^* 
and  Ae  stretched  forth  her  long^  sinewy,  and  bare  aim,  'that 
are  fitting  to  convey  love-tokens,  were  the  gift  connected  with 
aught  but  misery.  Toung  man,'  she  said,  presenting  me  with 
a  ring,  which  I  well  remembered  as  one  of  the  few  ornaments 
that  Miss  Yeznon  sometimes  wore,  'this  comes  from  one  whom 
you  will  never  see  more.  If  it  is  a  joyless  token,  it  is  well 
fitted  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  one  to  whom  joy  can  never 
be  known.  Her  last  words  were — ''Let  him  foi^get  me  for 
ever." ' 

'And  can  she,'  I  said,  almost  without  being  conscious  that  I 
spoke,  '  suppose  that  is  possible  t ' 

'Ail  may  be  forgotten,'  said  the  extraordinary  female  who 
addressed  me — 'all,  but  the  sense  of  dishonour  and  the  desire 
of  vengeance.' 

*Setd  suaat '  cried  the  MaoGregor,  stamping  with  impatience. 
The  bagpipes  sounded,  and  with  their  thrilling  and  janing 
tones  cut  short  our  conference.  Our  leave  of  our  hostess  was 
taken  by  silent  gestures ;  and  we  resumed  our  journey,  with  an 
additional  proof  on  my  part  that  I  was  beloved  by  Diana  and 
was  separated  from  hear  for  ever. 
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Farewell  to  the  land  where  the  doads  Icnre  to  rest, 

Like  the  ahnmd  of  the  deed,  on  the  mountain's  cold  breast ; 

To  the  cataract's  roar  where  the  eagles  reply, 

And  the  lalDO  her  lone  bosom  expands  to  the  sky. 

Our  route  lay  through  a  dreaiy  yet  romantic  country,  which 
the  distresB  of  my  own  mind  prevented  me  from  remarking 
particularly,  and  which,  therefore,  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe. 
The  lofty  peak  of  Ben  Lom<»id,  here  the  predominant  monarch 
of  the  mountains,  lay  on  our  right  hand  and  served  as  a  striking 
landmark.  I  was  not  awakened  from  my  apathy  tmtil,  after 
a  long  and  toilsome  walk,  we  emerged  through  a  pass  in  the 
hills  and  Loch  Ixnnond  opened  before  us.  I  wiU  spare  you  the 
attempt  to  describe  what  you  would  hardly  comprehend  without 
going  to  see  it.  But  certiunly  this  noble  lake^  boasting  innmner- 
able  beautifol  islands,  of  every  varying  form  and  ouUine  which 
fancy  can  frames  its  northern  extremity  narrowing  imtil  it  is 
lost  among  dusky  and  retreating  mountains,  while,  gradually 
widening  as  it  extends  to  the  southward,  it  spreads  its  base 
around  the  indentures  and  promontories  of  a  fair  and  fertile 
land,  affords  one  of  the  most  surprising  beautiful,  and  sublime 
i^)ectacles  in  nature.  The  eastern  side,  peculiarly  rough  and 
rugged,  was  at  this  time  the  chief  seat  of  MacGregor  and  his 
dan,  to  curb  whom  a  small  garrison  had  been  stationed  in  a 
central  position  betwixt  Loch  Lomond  and  another  lake.  The 
extreme  strength  of  the  country,  however,  with  the  numerous 
passes,  marshes,  caverns,  and  other  places  of  concealment  or 
defence,  made  the  establishment  of  this  little  fort  seem  rather 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  danger  than  an  effectual  means  of 
securing  against  it. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  as  well  as  on  that  which  I 
witnessed,  the  garrison  suffered  from  the  adventurous  spirit  of 
the  outlaw  and  his  followers.  These  advantages  were  never 
sullied  by  ferocity  when  he  himself  was  in  command;  for, 
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equally  good-tempered  and  aagaoious,  he  underBtood  well  the 
danger  of  inomring  unneoesBary  odium.  I  leamt  with  pleasure 
that  he  had  oaufied  the  oaptiyes  of  the  preceding  day  to  be  liber- 
ated in  safety ;  and  many  traits  of  meroy,  and  eyen  generosityy 
are  recorded  of  this  remarkable  man  on  simihir  occasions. 

A  boat  waited  for  us  in  a  creek  beneath  a  huge  rock,  manned 
by  four  lusty  Highland  rowers ;  and  our  host  took  leaye  ci  us 
with  great  cordiality,  and  even  affection.  Betwixt  him  and 
Mr.  Jarvie^  indeed,  &ere  seemed  to  exist  a  degree  of  mutual 
regard  which  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  their  dififorent  occupa- 
tions and  habits.  After  kisdng  each  other  very  lovingly,  and 
when  they  were  just  in  the  act  of  parting,  the  Bailie,  in  the 
fulness  of  his  hearty  and  with  a  Altering  voice,  aasmred  Ids 
kinsman,  'that  if  ever  an  hundred  pund,  or  even  twa  hundred, 
would  put  him  or  his  family  in  a  settled  way,  he  need  but  just 
send  a  line  to  the  Saut  Maricet ' ;  and  Bob,  grasping  his  basket- 
hilt  with  one  hand  and  shaking  Mr.  Jarvie's  heartily  with  the 
other,  protested,  'that  if  ever  any  body  should  affix)nt  his 
kinsman,  an  he  would  but  let  him  xen,  he  would  stow  his  lugs 
out  of  his  head,  were  he  the  best  man  in  Glasgow.' 

With  these  assurances  of  mutual  aid  and  continued  good- 
will, we  bore  away  from  the  shore,  and  took  our  course  for  the 
south-western  angle  of  the  lake,  where  it  gives  birth  to  the 
river  Leven.  Rob  Roy  remained  for  some  time  standing  on 
the  rock  from  beneath  which  we  had  departed,  conspicuous  by 
his  long  gun,  waving  tartans,  and  the  single  plume  in  his  cap 
which  in  those  days  denoted  the  Highland  gentleman  and 
soldier;  although  I  observe  the  present  military  taste  has 
decorated  the  Highland  bonnet  with  a  quantity  of  black  plumage^ 
resembling  that  which  is  borne  before  funends.  At  length,  as 
the  distance  increased  between  us,  we  saw  him  turn  and  go 
slowly  up  the  side  of  the  hill,  followed  by  his  immediate 
attendants  or  body-guard. 

We  performed  our  voyage  for  a  long  time  in  silence^ 
interrupted  only  by  the  Gaelic  chant  which  one  of  the  rowerB 
sung  in  low  irregular  measure,  rising  occasionally  into  a  wild 
chorus,  in  which  the  others  joined. 

My  own  thoughts  were  sad  enough ;  yet  I  felt  something 
soothing  in  the  magnificent  scenery  witii  which  I  was  sur- 
rounded ;  and  thought,  in  the  enthufflasm  of  the  moment,  that^ 
had  my  faith  been  tibiat  of  Rome,  I  could  have  consented  to  live 
and  die  a  lonely  hermit  in  one  of  the  romantic  and  beautiful 
islands  amongst  which  our  boat  glided. 
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The  Bailie  had  abo  his  8peoa]atioIll^  bafc  tiiey  were  of  Bome- 
what  a  dififerent  oomplexiaii,  as  I  found  when,  after  aboat  an 
hoar's  silenoe,  doling  whioih  he  had  been  mentally  engaged  in 
the  oalenlatioQS  neoessaiyy  he  nndertoc^  to  prove  the  poesibilitj 
of  draining  the  lake,  and  'giving  to  ploo^  and  hanrow  many 
hnndred,  ay,  many  a  thousand  acres,  from  whilk  no  man  oonld 
get  earthly  gude  e'enow,  unless  it  were  a  gedd  or  a  dish  of 
perch  now  and  then.' 

Amidst  a  long  diseossion,  whiok  he  *  erammed  into  mine  ear 
against  the  stcmiaoh  of  my  sense,'  I  only  remember  that  it 
was  part  of  his  project  to  preserve  a  portion  of  the  lake  just 
deep  enough  ana  broad  enough  for  the  purposes  of  water-car- 
riage, so  that  coal-baiges  and  gabbards  should  pass  as  easily  be- 
tween Dumbarton  and  Glenfallodi  as  between  Glasgow  and 
Qreenook. 

At  length  we  neared  our  distant  place  of  landing,  adjoining 
to  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  and  just  where  the  lake 
dlBohaiges  its  superfluous  waters  into  the  Leven.  There  we 
found  Dougal  with  the  horses.  The  Bulie  had  formed  a  plan 
with  respect  to  '  the  creature '  as  well  as  upon  the  draining  of 
the  lake,  and,  perhaps,  in  both  cases  with  more  regard  to  the 
utility  than  to  the  practical  possibility  of  his  scheme.  '  Dou^,' 
he  said,  'ye  are  a  Kuidly  creature,  and  hae  the  sense  and  fecdiing 
o'  what  is  due  to  your  betters;  and  I'm  e'en  wae  for  you, 
Dougal,  for  it  canna  be  but  that  in  the  life  ye  lead  you  suld 
get  a  Jeddart  cast*  ae  day,  suner  or  later.  I  trust,  considering 
my  services  as  a  magistrate  and  my  father  the  deaccm's  afore 
me,  I  hae  interest  eneugh  in  the  council  to  gar  them  wink  a 
weeatawaur  fftutthanyours.  Sae  I  hae  b€«n  thinking  that, 
if  ye  will  gang  back  to  Glasgow  wi'  us,  bdng  a  strong-backit 
ereature,  ye  might  be  employed  in  the  warehouse  till  something 
better  suM  east  up.' 

'Her  nalnsell  nrackle  obliged  till  the  Bailie^s  honour,'  replied 
Dougal  I  'but  teil  be  in  ber  shanks  fan  she  gangs  on  a  cause- 
way'd  street^  unless  she  be  drawn  up  the  Gallowgate  wi*  tows, 
as  she  was  before.' 

In  huot,  I  afterwards  learned  that  Dougal  had  originally 
oome  to  Glasgow  as  a  pris(mer,  from  being  concerned  in  some 
depredation,  but  had  somehow  found  such  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  the  jailor  that,  with  rather  overweening  oonfideDoe^  he  had 
retained  him  in  his  service  as  one  of  the  tunikeys,  a  task  which 
Dougal  had  discharged  with  sufficient  fidelily,  so  far  as  was 

•8m  Note  IS. 
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knowiiy  until  ovaroome  hy  his  diuiniiih  piejudioeB  cm  tho  on- 
expected  appeanaoe  (^  hiB  old  leader. 

Astoniabed  at  receiviiig  80  round  a  tetaatl  to  ao  f aToamUo 
an  o£for,  the  Bailie^  tundng  to  me^  obeerred  that  the  *  Greataxe 
was  a  natiunl-boni  idiot.'  I  testified  my  own  gratitude  in  a 
way  which  Dougal  much  better  relished,  by  slipping  a  couple 
of  guineas  into  his  hand.  He  no  sooner  felt  the  toudh  oi  the 
gold  than  he  sprung  twioe  or  thrice  from  the  earth  with  the 
agility  of  a  wild  buck,  flinging  out  first  one  heel  and  then 
another,  in  a  manner  which  would  have  astonished  a  Frmeh 
danoing-nuster.  He  ran  to  the  boatmen  to  show  them  the 
priae,wd  a  small  gratuity  made  them  take  part  in  his  raptures. 
He  Uien,  to  use  a  favoarite  expressi<m  of  the  dramatilc  John 
Bunyan,  *  went  on  his  way,  and  I  saw  him  no  nunc' 

Tlie  Bailie  and  I  mounted  our  horses  and  proceeded  on  the 
road  to  Qla^gow.  When  we  had  lost  the  yiew  of  the  lake  and 
its  superb  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  I  could  not  help  express- 
ing  with  enthusiasm  my  sense  of  its  natural  beauties,  although 
I  was  conscious  that  l£r.  Jaryie  was  a  Teiy  uncoDgeinial  sfKirit 
to  ccMnmunicate  with  on  such  a  subject. 

'Te are ayoung  gentleman,' he  replied,  'and  an  Englishnian, 
and  a'  this  may  be  Tcry  fine  to  you;  but  for  me^  wha  am  a 
plain  man  and  ken  something  o*  the  cUfierent  Talues  €i  land,  I 
wadna  gie  the  finest  sight  we  hae  seen  in  the  Hielaods  tor  the 
first  keek  o*  the  Qorbals  o'  Glasgow ;  and  if  I  were  ance  there 
it  suldna  be  ereiy  fule's  enrand — beggiiog  your  paxdon,  Mr. 
Francis — that  suld  take  me  out  o'  sight  o'  Saint  Mungo's 
steeple  again  I ' 

The  honest  man  had  his  wish ;  for,  by  dint  of  tcayelling  Yeary 
late^  we  arrived  at  his  own  house  that  nighty  or  rather  on  tbo 
succeeding  monung.  Having  seen  my  worthy  fellow-traveller 
safely  consigned  to  the  charge  of  the  considerate  and  officious 
Mattie,  I  proceeded  to  Mrs.  Flyter's,  in  whose  hous%  even  at 
this  unwonted  hour,  light  was  still  burning.  The  door  was 
opened  by  no  less  a  person  than  Andrew  Faizservice  himself, 
who^  upon  the  first  sound  of  my  voice,  set  up  a  loud  shout  of 
joyful  recognition,  and,  without  uttering  a  syllable,  ran  upstairs 
towards  a  pariour  on  the  second  floor,  from  the  windows  of 
which  the  light  proceeded.  Justly  conceiving  that  he  went  to 
announce  my  return  to  the  anxious  Owen,  I  followed  him  uponv 
the  foot  Owen  was  not  alone;  there  was  another  in  the 
apartment,  it  was  my  father. 

The  first  impulse  was  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  his  usual 
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eqtiaiiimitj — 'Frauds  I  am  glad  to  aee  jaaJ  The  next  inis 
to  embrace  me  tenderly — 'My  desr,  dear  son  1 '  Owen  aeonred 
one  of  my  hands  and  wetted  it  with  hia  tears,  while  he  joined 
in  gratolating  my  return.  These  are  soenes  which  address 
themselTes  to  the  eye  and  to  the  heart  rather  than  to  the  ear. 
My  old  eyelids  still  moisten  at  the  recollection  of  our  meeting; 
but  your  kind  and  affectionate  feelings  can  well  imagine  what  I 
should  find  it  impossible  to  describe. 

When  the  tumult  of  our  joy  was  over  I  learnt  that  my 
lather  had  anriyed  from  HoUand  shortly  after  Owen  had  set  off 
for  Scotland.  Determined  and  rapid  in  all  his  movements,  he 
only  stopped  to  provide  the  means  of  discharging  the  obligar 
tions  incumbent  on  lus  house.  By  hi6  extensiye  resources,  with 
funds  enlaiged  and  credit  fortified  by  eminent  success  in  his 
continental  speculation,  he  easily  accomplished  what  peihaps 
his  absence  alone  rendwed  difficult,  and  set  out  for  SooUand  to 
exact  justice  from  Bashleigh  Osbaldistone,  as  well  as  to  put 
order  to  his  affiurs  in  that  country.  My  father's  arrival  in  full 
credit,  and  with  the  ample  means  of  supporting  his  engagements 
honourably,  as  well  as  benefiting  his  correspondents  in  future, 
was  a  stunning  blow  to  MacYittie  and  Company,  who  had  con- 
oeived  lus  star  set  for  ever.  Highly  incensed  at  the  usage  his 
confidential  derk  and  agent  had  received  at  their  hands,  Mr. 
Osbaldistone  refused  every  tender  of  apology  and  accommoda- 
tion; and,  having  settled  the  balance  of  &eir  account,  announced 
to  them  that,  with  all  its  numerous  contingent  advantages,  that 
leaf  oi  their  ledger  was  closed  for  ever. 

While  he  enjoyed  this  triumj^over  ftdse  friends,  he  was  not 
a  little  alarmed  on  my  account.  Owen,  good  man,  had  not 
snjqposed  it  possible  that  a  journey  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  which 
may  be  made  with  so  mudi  ease  and  safety  in  any  directicm 
fsom  London,  could  be  attended  with  any  particular  danger. 
But  he  caught  alarm,  by  sympathy,  from  my  father,  to  whom 
the  country  and  the  lawless  character  of  its  inhabitants  were 
better  known. 

These  apprehensioiis  were  raised  to  agony  when,  a  few 
hoars  before  I  arrived,  Andrew  Fairservice  made  his  appearance^ 
with  a  dismal  and  exaggerated  account  of  the  uncertain  state 
in  which  he  had  left  me.  The  nobleman  with  whose  troops  he 
had  been  a  sort  of  prisoner  had,  after  examination,  not  only 
dismissed  him,  but  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  returning 
rapidly  to  Glasgow,  in  order  to  announce  to  my  friends  my 
precarious  and  unpleasant  situation. 
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Asdiew  was  one  of  those  penoDB  who  have  no  objeotkn  to 
the  aort  of  temporazy  attentioD  and  woeful  importaooe  whidi 
attaohee  itaelf  to  the  beazer  of  bad  tidinga^  azid  had  therefore 
hj  no  meaofl  smoothed  down  his  tale  in  the  tellings  especially 
as  the  rich  hoodaa.  merohaut  himself  proved  unai^iectedly  one 
of  the  auditonu  He  went  at  great  length  into  an  aoooont  of 
the  dangers  I  had  eaoaped,  ohieflyi  as  he  insinuated,  by  means 
of  his  own  ezperienoe,  exertion,  and  sagaotly. 

'What was  to  oome  of  me  now, when  my  better  angel,  in 
his  (Andrew's)  person,  was  removed  from  my  mde,  it  waa^'  he 
said, 'sad  and  sair  to  conjecture;  that  the  Bailie  was nae  better 
than  just  naebody  at  a  pindi,  at  something  waur,  for  he  was 
a  conceited  body,  and  Andrew  hated  conceit;  bnt  certainly 
atween  the  pistols  and  the  carabines  of  the  troopei^  that  ra^it 
aff  the  tane  after  the  tother  as  hkst  as  hail,  and  the  dids  azid 
claymores  o'  the  Hielandws,  and  the  deep  waters  and  weils  o^ 
the  Avondow,  it  was  to  be  thooght  there  wad  be  a  puir  aoooont 
of  the  yonng  gentleman.' 

This  statement  would  have  driven  Owen  to  despair  had  he 
been  alone  and  unsapported;  but  my  father's  perfect  knowledge 
of  mankind  enabled  him  eaisily  to  appreciate  the  character  of 
Andrew,  and  the  real  amount  of  his  intelligence.  Stripped  of 
all  exaggeration,  however,  it  was  alarming  enough  to  a  parents 
He  determined  to  set  out  in  person  to  obtain  my  liberty,  by 
ransom  or  negotiation,  and  was  busied  with  Owen  tOl  a  late 
hour,  in  order  to  get  through  some  necessary  coneflpondence^ 
and  devolve  on  the  latter  some  business  which  should  be  trans- 
acted during  his  absence;  and  thus  it  chanced  that  I  found 
them  watoh^ 

It  was  late  ere  we  separated  to  rest,  and,  too  impatient  long 
to  coidure  repose,  I  was  stirring  early  the  next  morning. 
Andrew  gave  his  attendance  at  my  levee,  as  in  duty  bound, 
and,  instoMl  of  the  scarecrow  figure  to  which  he  had  been  re- 
duced at  Aberfoil,  now  appeared  in  the  attire  of  an  undertaker — 
a  goodly  suit^  namely,  of  the  deepest  monmmg.  It  was  not 
till  after  one  or  two  queries^  which  the  rascal  afifocted  as  long 
as  he  could  to  misunderstand,  that  I  found  out  he  'had  thought 
it  but  decent  to  put  on  mourning  on  account  of  my  inexpress- 
ible loss;  and,  as  the  broker  at  whose  shop  he  had  equipped 
himself  declined  to  reo^ve  the  goods  again,  and  as  his  own 
garments  had  been  destroyed  or  carried  ^  in  my  honour^s  ser- 
vice, doubtless  I  and  my  honourable  father,  whom  Providence 
had  blessed  wi'  the  means,  wadna  suflSsr  a  puir  lad  to  sit  down 
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wi'  thekxn;  a  stand  o'claes  was  iiae  great  matter  loan  OsbaldiB- 
tone,  be  praiaed  for'tl  eapeoially  to  an  anld  and  attaehod 
servant  o'  the  house.' 

As  there  was  something  ci  Jnstiee  in  Andrew's  j^ea  of  loss 
in  my  serviee,  his  finesse  succeeded ;  and  he  oame  by  a  good 
suit  of  mourning,  with  a  beaver  and  all  things  oonfoiming^  as 
the  exterior  signs  of  woe  for  a  master  who  was  alive  and  merry. 

My  father's  first  care,  when  he  arose,  was  to  visit  Mr.  Jarvie^ 
for  whose  kindness  he  entertained  the  most  grateful  sentiments, 
which  he  expressed  in  very  few,  but  manly  and  nervous  terms. 
He  explained  the  altered  state  of  his  affiiirs,  and  offered  the 
Bailie^  on  such  terms  as  could  not  but  be  both  advantageous 
and  acceptable,  that  part  in  his  concerns  which  had  been 
hitherto  managed  by  MacVittie  and  Company.  The  Bailie 
heartily  coi^ratulated  my  father  and  Owen  on  the  changed 
posture  of  their  affiurs^  aiHi,  without  affecting  to  disclaim  tihat 
he  had  done  his  best  to  serve  them,  when  matters  looked  other- 
wise, he  said,  *  He  had  only  just  acted  as  he  wad  be  done  by; 
tiiat^  as  to  the  extension  of  their  correspondence,  he  frankly 
accepted  it  with  thanks.  Had  MacVittie's  folk  behaved  like 
honest  men,' he  said,  *he  wad  hae  liked  ill  to  hae  come  in  ahint 
them  and  out  afore  them,  this  gate.  But  it's  otherwise,  and 
they  maun  e'en  stand  the  loss.' 

The  Bailie  then  pulled  me  by  the  deeve  into  a  comer,  and, 
after  again  cordially  wishing  me  joy,  proceeded  in  rather  an 
embanaased  tone :  '  I  wad  heartil  v  wish,  Maister  Frauds,  there 
Buld  be  as  little  said  as  possible  about  the  queer  things  we  saw 
up  yonder  awa.  There's  nae  gude,  unless  ane  were  judicially 
examinate,  to  say  ony  thing  about  that  awfu'  job  o'  Morris; 
and  tlie  members  o^  the  coundl  wadna  think  it  creditable  in 
ane  of  their  body  to  be  fighting  wi'  a  wheen  Hidandmen, 
and  singeing  their  plaidens.  And  abune  a',  though  I  am  a 
decent  sponsible  man  when  I  am  on  my  right  end,  I  canna  but 
think  I  maun  hae  made  a  queer  figure  without  my  hat  and 
my  periwig,  hinging  by  the  middle  uke  bawdrcms,  or  a  cloak 
flung  bwer  a  cloak-pin.  Bailie  Grahame  wad  hae  an  unco  hair 
in  my  neck  an  he  got  that  tale  by  the  end.' 

I  could  not  suppress  a  smile  when  I  recollected  the  Bailie's 
situation,  although  I  certainly  thought  it  no  laughing  matter 
at  the  time.  The  good-natuied  merchant  was  a  little  confused, 
but  smiled  also  when  he  shook  his  head.  '  I  see  how  it  is — I 
see  how  it  is.  But  say  naething  about  it>  there's  a  gude 
callant;  and  charge  that  lang-tongued,  conceited,  upsetting 
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aerving-iiiaii  o^  yoiin  to  eay  nmithing  ndther.  I  wadna  for 
ever  oae  muokle  that  even  the  laaaook  Mattie  keiid  od j  thing 
about  it.    I  wad  never  hear  an  end  o't.' 

He  was  obvioady  relieved  frcnn  his  impending  fears  of 
ridicule  when  I  told  him  it  was  my  fiM^er's  intent&on  to  leave 
Glasgow  almost  immediately.  Indeed,  he  had  now  no  motive 
for  remaining,  since  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  papers 
carried  off  by  Bashlelgh  had  been  recovered.  For  that  portion 
which  he  had  converted  into  cash  and  expended  in  his  own  or 
on  pditioal  intrigues,  there  was  no  mode  of  recovering  it  but 
by  a  suit  at  law,  which  was  forthwith  commenced,  and  pro- 
ceeded, as  our  law  agents  assured  us,  with  aU  deliberate  speed. 

We  spent^  accordingly,  one  hospitable  day  with  the  Bailie^ 
and  took  leave  of  him,  as  this  nanative  now  does.  He  continued 
to  grow  in  wealth,  honour,  and  credit^  and  actually  rose  to 
the  highest  dvic  honours  in  his  native  city.  About  two  years 
after  tiie  period  I  have  mentioned,  he  tired  of  lus  bachelor  life, 
and  promoted  Mattie  from  her  wheel  by  the  kitchen  fire  to 
the  upper  end  of  his  table,  in  the  character  of  Mrs.  Jarvia 
Bailie  Grahame^  the  Mac Vitties,  and  others  (for  all  men  have 
their  enemies,  especially  in  the  council  of  a  royal  buigh) 
ridiculed  this  transformation.  'But|'  said  Mr.  Jarvie,  Met 
them  say  their  say.  Ill  ne'er  fash  mysell,  nor  lose  my  liking 
for  Bae  feckless  a  matter  as  a  nine  days'  dash.  My  honest 
father  the  deacon  had  a  byeword, 

Brent  brow  and  lilv  sklxi, 

A  loying  heart  and  a  leal  within, 

b  better  than  gowd  or  gentle  kin. 

Besides^'  as  he  always  concluded,  'Mattie  was  nae  ordinaiy 
lassock  quean ;  she  was  akin  to  the  Laird  o'  Limmenfield.' 

Whether  it  was  owing  to  her  descent  or  her  good  gifts  I  do 
not  presmne  to  dedde ;  but  Mattie  behaved  excellently  in  her 
exaltation,  and  relieved  the  apprehensions  of  some  of  the 
Bailie's  friends,  who  had  deemed  his  experiment  somewhat 
hasardous.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  other  incident 
of  his  quiet  and  useful  life  worthy  of  b^ig  particularly 
recorded. 
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'  Ooma  ye  bither,  my  '' liz"  good  sons, 

Gmlknt  men  I  trow  ye  be. 
How  maaj  of  yoii|  iny  dhilomi  dear, 

Will  stolid  by  that  good  Barl  and  me  I ' 

*  Fiye '  of  them  did  answer  make — 

'ITiTe'  of  them  SDoke  hastily, 

*  0  father,  till  the  day  we  die, 

Well  stond  hy  that  good  Sari  and  thee.* 

The  Siting  in  the  North. 

On  the  mozning  when  we  were  to  depart  bom  Glaagow, 
Andxew  Fainervioe  bonnoed  into  my  apartment  like  a  mad- 
man, jumping  up  and  down,  and  singing,  with  more  ▼ehemenoe 
than  tune. 

*  The  kiln's  on  fire->the  kiln's  on  fire— 
The  kiln's  on  fire,  she's  a'  in  a  lowe.' 

With  some  difficulty  I  prevailed  on  him  to  cease  his  con* 
founded  damour  and  explain  to  me  what  the  matter  was.  He 
was  pleased  to  inform  me,  as  if  he  had  been  bringing  the  finest 
news  imaginable^  'that  the  Hielands  were  dean  broken  out 
every  man  o'  them,  and  that  Rob  Roy  and  a'  his  breekless 
bands  wad  be  down  upon  Glasgow  or  twenty-four  hours  o'  the 
dock  gaed  round.' 

'Hold  your  tongue,'  said  I,  'you  rascal  I  You  must  be 
drunk  or  mad ;  and  if  there  is  any  truth  in  your  news,  is  it  a 
singing  matter,  you  scoundrdt' 

'Drunk  or  mad  I  nae  doubts'  replied  Andrew,  dauntlesdy ; 
'ane's  aye  drunk  or  mad  if  he  teUa  what  grit  folks  dinna  like 
to  hear.  Sing !  odd,  the  dans  will  make  us  sing  on  the  wrang 
side  o*  our  mouth,  if  we  are  sae  drunk  or  mad  as  to  bide  their 
coming.' 

I  rose  in  great  haste^  and  found  my  father  and  Owen  also  on 
foot»  and  in  considerable  alarm. 
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Andrew's  news  pvoTed  but  too  true  in  the  main.  The  great 
rebellion  whioh  agitated  Britain  in  the  year  1715  had  already 
broken  out^  by  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Mar's  setting  np  the 
standard  of  the  Stuart  fiunHy  in  an  ill-omened  hour,  to  the 
ruin  of  many  honourable  families,  both  in  England  and  Soot- 
land.  The  treaehery  of  some  of  the  Jacobite  agents  (Rashleigh 
among  the  rest),  and  the  arrest  of  others,  had  made  Geoige  the 
First's  government  acquainted  with  the  extensive  ramifications 
of  a  conspiracy  long  prepared,  and  which  at  last  exploded  pre- 
maturely, and  in  a  part  of  the  kingdom  too  distant  to  have  any 
vital  effect  upon  the  country,  which,  however,  was  plunged 
into  much  confusion. 

This  great  public  event  served  to  confirm  and  elucidate  the 
obscure  explanations  I  had  received  from  MacGregor;  and  I 
could  easily  see  why  the  wesdand  clans  who  were  brought 
against  him  should  have  waived  their  private  (Quarrel  in  con- 
sideration that  they  were  aU  shortly  to  be  engaged  in  the  same 
public  cause.  It  was  a  more  melancholy  reflection  to  my  mind 
that  Diana  Vernon  was  the  wife  of  one  of  those  who  were  most 
active  in  turning  the  world  upside  down,  and  that  she  was 
herself  exposed  to  all  the  privations  and  perils  of  her  husband's 
hasardous  trade. 

We  held  an  immediate  consultation  on  the  measures  we  were 
to  adopt  in  this  crisis,  and  acquiesced  in  my  f ath^s  plan  that 
we  should  instantly  get  the  necessary  passports  and  make  the 
best  of  our  way  to  London.  I  acquainted  my  father  with  my 
wish  to  offer  my  personal  service  to  the  government  in  any 
volunteer  corps,  several  being  already  spoken  of.  He  readily 
acquiesced  in  my  proposal ;  for,  though  he  disliked  war  as  a 

Erofession,  yet  upon  principle  no  man  would  have  exposed  his 
fe  more  willingly  in  defence  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
We  travelled  in  haste  and  in  peril  through  Dumfries-shire 
and  the  neighbouring  counties  of  England.  In  this  quarter 
gentlemen  of  the  Tory  interest  were  already  in  moticm,  muster- 
ing men  and  horses,  while  the  Whigs  assembled  themselves  in 
the  principal  towns,  armed  the  inhabitants,  and  prepared  for 
civil  war.  We  narrowly  escaped  being  stopped  oh  more  occar 
sions  than  one,  and  were  often  compelled  to  take  circuitous 
routes  to  avoid  the  points  where  forces  were  assembling. 

When  we  reached  London  we  immediately  associated  with 
those  bankers  and  eminent  merdiants  who  agreed  to  support 
the  credit  of  government,  and  to  meet  that  run  upon  the  funds 
on  which  the  oonq^iinrfSorB  had  greatly  founded  their  hopes  of 
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furtheriDg  their  nndertakingy  by  rendering  the  goremmeDt,  as 
it  were,  bankrapt.  My  iiftther  was  ohosen  one  oi  the  memben 
of  thia  formidable  body  of  the  monied  interesti  as  all  had  the 
greatest  eonfidenoe  in  his  seal,  akiU,  and  activity.  He  was 
also  the  oigan  by  which  they  oommunioated  with  goremment^ 
and  contriyed,  irom  funds  belonging  to  his  own  house,  or  over 
which  he  had  oammand,  to  find  pnrdhasen  lor  a  quantity  of 
the  national  stock,  which  was  suddenly  flung  into  the  market 
at  a  depredated  price  when  the  rebellion  broke  out.  I  was  not 
idle  myself,  but  obtained  a  commission,  and  levied  at  my 
lather^s  expense  about  two  hundred  men,  with  whom  I  joined 
General  Carpenter's  army. 

The  rebellion  in  the  TneantJme  had  extended  itself  to  Eng- 
land. The  unfortunate  Eari  of  Derwentwater  had  taken  arms  in 
the  cause  along  with  General  Forster.  My  poorunde,  SirHilde- 
brand,  whose  estate  was  reduced  to  almost  nothing  by  his  own 
oaxdessnesB  and  the  expense  and  debaudiery  of  his  sons  and 
household,  was  easily  persuaded  to  join  that  unfortunate 
standard.  Before  doing  so^  however,  he  exhibited  a  degree  of 
precaution  of  which  no  one  could  have  suspected  him :  he  made 
his  Willi 

B^  this  document  he  devised  his  estates  at  Osbaldistone  Hall, 
and  so  forth,  to  his  sons  succesdvdy,  and  their  male  heirs, 
nntil  he  came  to  Baahleigh,  whcnn,  on  account  of  the  turn  he 
had  latdy  taken  in  politics,  he  detested  with  all  his  might; 
he  cut  him  off  with  a  shilling,  and  settled  the  estate  on  me,  as 
his  neixt  heir.  I  had  always  been  rather  a  &vourite  of  the  old 
gentleman ;  but  it  is  probable  that,  confident  in  the  number  of 
gigantic  youths  who  now  armed  around  him,  he  considered  the 
destination  as  likely  to  remain  a  dead  letter,  which  he  inserted 
chiefly  to  show  his  displeasure  at  Bashleigh's  treachery,  both 
public  and  domestic.  There  was  an  artide  by  which  he  be- 
qiieatihed  to  the  niece  of  his  late  wife,  Diana  Vernon,  now  Lady 
Diana  Vernon  Beanchamp,  some  diamonds  bdonging  to  her 
late  aunt,  and  a  great  silver  ewer,  having  the  arms  of  Vernon 
and  Osbaldistone  quarteriy  engraven  upon  it. 

But  Heaven  had  decreed  a  more  speedy  extinction  of  his 
numerous  and  healthy  lineage  than,  most  probably,  he  himself 
had  reckoned  cm.  In  the  very  first  muster  of  the  conspirators 
at  a  place  called  Green  Bigg,  Thomdiff  Osbaldistone  quarrelled 
about  precedence  with  a  gentleman  of  the  Northumbrian  border, 
to  the  full  as  fierce  and  intractable  as  himself.  In  spite  of  all 
remonstrances,  they  gave  thdr  commander  a  specimen  of  how 
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fur  their  dkdpline  might  be  relied  upon,  hv  fightJxig  it  out 
with  their  rapien,  and  my  kinwrnftn  was  kiUed  on  the  spot 
His  death  was  a  great  loss  to  Sir  Hildefarand,  for,  notwithstand- 
ing his  infernal  temper,  he  had  a  grain  or  two  of  more  sense 
than  belonged  to  the  rest  of  the  brotherhood,  Badileigh  always 
excepted. 

Peroival,  the  sot^  died  also  in  his  oalling.  He  had  a  wager 
with  another  gentleman^  who^  from  his  exploits  in  that  line,  had 
acquired  the  formidable  epithet  of  Brandy  Swalewell,  which 
should  drink  the  largest  oup  of  strong  liquor  when  King  James 
was  proclaimed  by  the  insiugents  at  Morpeth.  The  expl(»t 
was  something  enormoos.  I  forget  the  exact  quantity  of 
brandy  which  Peroie  swallowed,  but  it  occasicmed  a  ferer,  of 
which  he  expired  at  the  end  of  three  days,  with  the  word, 
*  Water,  water,'  perpetually  on  his  tongue. 

Dickon  broke  his  neck  near  Warrington  Bridge,  in  an  attempt 
to  show  off  a  foundered  blood-mare,  which  he  wished  to  palm 
upon  a  Manchester  merchant  who  had  joined  the  insurgents. 
He  pushed  the  animal  at  a  five-barred  gate;  she  fell  in  the  leap^ 
and  the  unfortunate  jockey  lost  his  life. 

Wilfred,  the  fool,  as  sometimes  befiills,  had  the  best  fortune 
of  the  family.  He  was  slain  at  Proud  Preston,  in  Lancashire^ 
on  the  day  that  Qeneral  Carpenter  attacked  the  banicades^ 
fighting  with  great  Inavery,  though  I  have  heard  he  was  never 
able  eiuctly  to  comprehend  the  cause  of  quarrel,  and  did  not 
uniformly  remember  on  which  king's  side  he  was  engaged. 
John  also  behaved  very  boldly  in  tibe  same  engagement,  and 
received  several  wounds,  of  which  he  was  not  happy  enough  to 
die  on  the  spot. 

Old  Sir  Hildebrand,  entirely  broken-hearted  by  these  suc- 
cessive losses,  became,  by  the  next  day's  surrender,  one  of  the 
unhappy  prisoners,  and  was  lodged  in  Newgato  with  his  wounded 
son  John. 

I  was  now  released  from  my  military  duty,  and  lost  no  time^ 
therefore,  in  endeavouring  to  relieve  the  distoesses  of  these  near 
relations.  My  other's  interest  with  government,  and  the 
general  compassion  excited  by  a  parent  who  had  sustained  the 
successive  loss  of  so  many  sons  within  so  short  a  tame,  would 
have  prevented  my  uncle  and  cousin  from  being  brought  to 
trial  for  high  treason ;  but  their  doom  was  given  f orUi  from  a 
greater  tribunal.  John  died  of  his  wounds  in  Newgate,  re- 
commending to  me,  with  his  last  breath,  a  cast  of  hawks 
which  he  had  at  the  Hall,  and  a  black  Gfpaniel  bitch,  called  Lacy, 
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My  poor  uncle  aeemed  beaten  down  to  the  rery  earth  by  his 
family  calamitiefl^  and  the  drcumstanoes  in  which  he  tinez* 
pectedly  found  hhuBelf .  He  aaid  little,  but  seemed  grateful  for 
such  attentions  as  ciroumstances  permitted  me  to  show  him. 
I  did  not  witness  his  meeting  with  my  father  lor  the  first  time 
for  80  many  yearsi  and  under  ciroumstanoes  so  melancholy; 
but,  judging  from  my  Other's  extreme  depression  of  spirits,  it 
must  haye  been  mebnoholy  in  the  last  degree.  Sir  Hildebrand 
spoke  with  great  bitterness  against  Badbleigh,  now  his  only 
Buryiying  chUd ;  laid  upon  him  the  ruin  of  his  house  and  the 
deaths  of  all  his  brethren,  and  dedaied  that  neither  he  nor 
they  would  have  plunged  into  political  intrigue  but  tor  that 
very  member  of  his  family  who  hjul  been  the  first  to  desert  them. 
He  once  or  twice  mentioned  Diana,  alwaTS  with  great  affection ; 
and  once  he  said,  while  I  sate  by  his  bedside — '  Nevoy,  since 
Thomcliff  and  all  of  them  are  dead,  I  am  sorry  you  cannot 
have  her.' 

The  expression  affected  me  much  at  the  time ;  for  it  was  a 
usual  custom  of  the  poor  dd  Barcmet's,  when  joyously  setting 
forth  upon  the  morning's  chase^  to  distinguish  Thomcliff,  who 
was  a  faTOurite,  while  he  summoned  the  rest  more  generally ; 
and  the  loud  jolly  tone  in  which  he  used  to  halloo^ '  Call  Thoroie, 
call  all  of  them,'  contrasted  sadly  with  the  woebegone  and 
self-abandoning  note  in  which  he  uttered  the  disconsolate  words 
which  I  haye  aboye  quoted.  He  mentioned  the  contents  of  his 
wiU,  and  supplied  me  with  an  authenticated  copy;  the  (M^ginal 
he  had  deposited  with  my  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Justice  Ingle- 
wood,  who,  dreaded  by  no  one  and  confided  in  by  all  as  a  kind 
of  neutral  person,  had  become^  for  aught  I  know,  the  depositary 
of  half  the  wills  of  the  fighting  men  of  both  factions  in  the 
county  of  Northumberland. 

The  greater  part  of  my  uncle's  last  hours  were  spent  in  the 
discharge  of  the  religious  duties  of  his  church,  in  which  he  was 
directed  by  the  clutplain  of  the  Sardinian  ambassador,  for 
whom,  with  some  difficulty,  we  obtained  permission  to  yisit  him. 
I  could  not  ascertain  by  my  own  obeerration,  or  through  the 
medical  attendants,  that  Sir  Hildebrand  Osbeldistone  died  of  any 
formed  complaint  bearing  a  name  in  the  science  of  medicine. 
He  seemed  to  me  completely  worn  out  and  broken  down  by 
fatigue  of  body  and  distoess  oi  mind,  and  rather  ceased  to  exist 
than  died  of  any  positiye  struggle ;  just  as  a  yessel,  buffeted 
and  tossed  by  a  succession  of  tempestuous  gales^  her  timbers 
oyerstrained  and  her  joints  loosened,  will  sometimes  spring  a 
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leak  and  founder  when  there  are  no  apparent  canses  tor  her 
destruotion. 

It  was  a  remarkable  cmninurtanoe  that  my  father,  after  the 
last  duties  were  performed  to  his  brother,  appeared  Boddenlj  to 
imbibe  a  strong  anxiety  that  I  should  act  upon  the  wiD  and 
represent  his  father^s  house,  which  had  hitherto  seemed  to  be 
the  thing  in  the  world  which  had  least  charms  for  hioL  But 
formerly  he  had  been  only  like  the  fox  in  the  fable,  contemning 
what  was  beyond  his  reach ;  and,  moreover,  I  doubt  not  that 
the  exoessiye  dislike  which  he  entertained  against  Bashleigh 
(now  Sir  Rashleigfa^  Osbaldistone,  who  loudly  threatened  to 
attack  his  father  Sur  Hildebrand's  will  and  settlement^  oorro- 
borated  my  father^s  desire  to  maintain  it. 

'He  had  been  most  unjustly  disinherited,'  he  said,  'by  his 
own  father;  his  brother's  will  had  repaired  the  disgrace,  if  not 
the  injury,  by  leaving  the  wreck  of  Uie  jnoperty  to  Frank,  the 
natural  heir,  and  he  was  determined  the  bequest  should  take 
effect.' 

In  the  meantime  Rashl^h  was  not  altogether  a  con- 
temptible personage  as  an  opponent.  The  information  he  had 
given  to  government  was  critically  well-timed,  and  his  extareme 
plausibility,  with  the  extent  of  hu  intelligence,  and  the  artful 
manner  in  which  he  contrived  to  assume  both  merit  and 
influence,  had  to  a  certain  extent  procured  him  patrons  among 
ministers.  We  were  already  in  ihe  full  tide  of  litigation  with 
him  on  the  subject  of  his  pillaging  the  firm  of  Osbaldistone 
and  Tresham,  and,  judging  from  the  progress  we  made  in  that 
comparatively  simple  lawsuit,  there  was  a  chance  that  this 
second  course  of  litigation  might  be  drawn  out  beyond  the 
period  of  all  our  natunJ  lives. 

To  avert  these  delays  as  much  as  possible^  my  ibther,  by  the 
advice  of  his  counsel  learned  in  the  law,  paid  off  and  vested  in 
my  person  the  rights  to  certain  large  mortgages  affectiDg 
Osbaldistone  Hall.  Perhaps,  however,  the  opportunity  to  con- 
vert a  great  share  of  the  lafge  profits  which  accrued  from  the 
rapid  rise  of  the  funds  upon  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion, 
and  the  experience  he  had  so  lately  had  of  the  p^ils  of  oomr 
meroe,  encouraged  him  to  realise  in  this  manner  a  oonsideiable 
part  oi  his  property.  At  any  rate  it  so  chanced  that,  instead 
of  conmuuiding  me  to  the  desk,  as  I  fully  expected,  having  in- 
timated my  willingness  to  complv  with  his  wishes,  however 
they  might  destine  me,  I  received  his  directions  to  go  down  to 

Hall  and  take  possession  of  it  as  the  hehr  and 
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repveaentatiTe  of  the  family.  I  was  directed  to  apply  to  Squiie 
Lo^ewood  for  the  copy  of  my  uncle's  will  deposited  with  him, 
and  take  all  necessary  measures  to  secure  that  possession 
which  sages  say  makes  nine  points  of  the  law. 

At  another  time  I  should  have  been  delighted  with  this 
change  of  destination.  But  now  Osbaldistone  Hall  was  accom- 
panied with  many  painful  recollections.  Still,  howeyer,  I  thought 
that  in  that  neighbourhood  only  I  was  likely  to  acquire  some 
information  respecting  the  fate  of  Diana  Yemon.  I  had  every 
reason  to  fear  it  must  be  far  difierent  &om  what  I  could  have 
wished  it.  But  I  could  obtain  no  precise  information  on  the 
subject. 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  endeavoured,  by  such  acts  of  kindness 
as  their  situation  admitted,  to  conciliate  the  confidence  of  some 
distant  relations  who  were  among  the  prisoners  in  Newgate. 
A  pride  which  I  could  not  condemn,  and  a  natural  suspicion  of 
the  Whig,  Frank  Osbaldistone,  cousin  to  the  double-distilled 
traitor  Biashleigh,  dosed  every  heart  and  tongue^  and  I  only  re- 
ceived thanks,  cold  and  extorted,  in  exchange  for  such  benefits 
as  I  had  power  to  offer.  The  arm  of  the  law  was  also  gradually 
abridging  the  numbers  of  t}iose  whom  I  endeavoured  to  serve, 
and  the  hearts  of  the  survivors  became  gradually  more  con- 
tracted towards  all  whom  they  conceived  to  be  concerned  with 
the  existing  government.  As  they  were  led  gradually,  and  by 
detachments,  to  execution,  those  who  survived  lost  interest  in 
mankind,  and  the  desire  of  communicating  with  them.  I  shall 
long  remember  what. one  of  them,  Ned  Shafton  by  name^  replied 
to  my  anxious  inquiry  whether  there  was  any  indulgence  I 
could  procure  him.  *  Mr.  Frank  Osbaldistone,  I  must  suppose 
you  mean  me  kindly,  and  therefore  I  thank  you.  But>  by  CC-d, 
men  cannot  be  fattened  like  poultiy  when  they  see  their  neigh- 
bours carried  off  day  by  day  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  know 
that  their  own  necks  are  to  be  twisted  round  in  their  turn.' 

Upon  the  wholes  therefore,  I  was  glad  to  escape  from  London, 
from  Newgate,  and  from  the  scenes  which  both  exhibited,  to 
breathe  the  free  air  of  Northumberland.  Andrew  Fairservice 
had  continued  in  my  service  more  from  my  father's  pleasure 
than  my  own.  At  present  there  seemed  a  prospect  that  his 
local  acquaintance  with  Osbaldistone  Hall  and  its  vicinity 
might  be  useful;  and,  of  course,  he  accompanied  me  on  my 
journey,  and  I  enjoyed  the  prospect  of  getting  rid  of  him  by 
establishing  him  in  his  old  quarters.  I  cannot  conceive  how 
he  could  prevail  upon  my  father  to  interest  himself  in  him. 
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unless  it  were  by  the  art^  which  he  poesessed  in  no  iaoaIl8ide^ 
able  degree,  of  afieettng  an  extreme  attaohment  to  his  master, 
which  Uieoretical  attaohment  he  made  c(«npatible  in  practice 
with  playing  all  manner  of  tricks  without  scruple,  providing 
only  against  his  master  being  cheated  by  any  one  but  himself. 

We  performed  our  journey  to  the  North  without  any  remark- 
able adventure,  and  we  found  the  country,  so  lately  agitated 
by  rebellion,  now  peaceful  and  in  good  order.  The  nearer  we 
approached  to  Osbaldistone  Hall,  the  more  did  my  heart  sink  at 
the  thought  <^  entering  that  deserted  mansion;  so  that,  in 
order  to  postpone  the  evil  day,  I  reaolTed  first  to  make  my  visit 
at  Mr.  Justice  Inglewood's. 

That  venerable  person  had  been  much  disturbed  with 
thoughts  of  what  he  had  been  and  what  he  now  was ;  and 
natural  reooUections  of  the  past  had  interfered  considerably 
with  the  active  dutv  which,  in  his  present  situation,  might 
have  been  expected  m>m  him.  He  was  fortunate,  however,  in 
one  respect :  he  had  got  rid  of  his  clerk,  Jobson,  who  had 
finally  left  him  in  dudgeon  at  his  inactivity,  and  become  legal 
assistant  to  a  certain  Squire  Standish,  who  had  lately  com- 
menced operations  in  those  parts  as  a  justice,  with  a  seal  for 
King  George  and  the  Protestant  succession  which,  very  different 
from  the  feelings  of  his  old  patron,  Mr.  Jobson  had  more  ooca- 
sion  to  restrain  within  the  bounds  of  the  law  than  to  stimulate 
to  exertion. 

Old  Justice  Inglewood  received  me  with  great  courtesy,  and 
readily  exhibited  my  uncle's  wiU,  which  seemed  to  be  without 
a  flaw.  He  was  for  some  time  in  obvious  distress  how  he 
should  speak  and  act  in  my  presence ;  but  when  he  found  that» 
though  a  supporter  of  the  present  government  upon  principle, 
I  was  disposed  to  think  widi  pity  on  those  who  had  opposed  it 
on  a  mistaken  feeling  of  lojalty  and  duty,  his  discourse  beoame 
a  very  diverting  medley  of  wfaisit  he  had  done  and  what  he  had 
left  undone—ti^e  pains  he  had  taken  to  prevent  some  squires 
from  joinii^,  and  to  wink  at  the  escai)e  of  othen,  who  had  been 
so  unlucky  as  to  engage  in  the  affidr. 

We  were  tSt&^Miej  and  several  bumpers  had  heen  quafied 
by  the  Justice's  special  dedre,  when  on  a  sudden  he  requested 
me  to  fill  a  bona  flde  brimmer  to  the  health  of  poor  dear  Die 
Vernon,  the  rose  of  the  wilderness,  the  heath-bell  of  Cheviot, 
and  the  blossom  that's  transplanted  to  an  infernal  convent 

'Is  not  Miss  Vernon  married,  then!'  I  exclaimed,  in  great 
astonishment     '  I  thought  his  Excelleni^ ' 
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'  Pooh !  pooh  1  his  ExoeUenoy  and  his  Lordship's  all  a  hum- 
bug now,  you  know — ^mere  St  Germains  titles ;  Eail  of  Beau* 
champ  vdA  ambassador  plenipotentiaiy  from  France,  when  the 
Duke  Regent  of  Orleans  scarce  knew  that  he  lived,  I  daresay  1 
But  you  must  have  seen  old  Sir  Frederick  Yemon  at  the  HsJl, 
when  he  played  the  part  of  Father  Yaughan  t ' 

'  Good  Heavens !  then  Yaughan  was  Miss  Yemen's  ftkther  1 ' 
'  To  be  sure  he  was,'  said  the  Justice,  coolly.  *  There's  no 
use  in  keeping  the  secret  now,  for  he  must  be  out  of  the  country 
by  this  tame;  otherwise,  no  doubts  it  would  be  my  duty  to 
apprehend  him.  CSome^  off  with  your  bumper  to  my  dear 
lost  Die  1 

And  let  her  health  oo  round,  anrand,  around. 

And  let  her  heslu  ^  roimd ; 
For  though  yonr  stookuff  be  of  silk. 

Your  knees  near  kiss  me  groond,  agroond,  agroond.'  * 

I  was  unable,  as  the  reader  may  easily  conceive^  to  join  in 
the  Justice's  jollity.  My  head  swam  with  the  shock  I  had 
received.  'I  never  heaid,'  I  said,  'that  Miss  Yemen's  father 
was  living.' 

'It  was  not  our  government's  fault  that  he  is,'  replied 
Inglewood, '  for  the  devil  a  man  there  is  whose  head  would  have 
brought  more  money.  He  was  condenmed  to  death  for  Fen- 
wick's  plot,  and  was  thought  to  have  had  some  hand  in  the 
Knightsbridge  afiBsdr,  in  King  William's  time ;  and,  as  he  had 
married  in  Scotland  a  relation  <^  the  house  of  Breadalbane,  he 
possessed  great  influence  with  all  their  chiefs.  There  was  a 
talk  of  his  being  demanded  to  be  given  up  at  the  Peace  of 
Kyswick,  but  he  shammed  ill,  and  his  death  was  given  publicly 
out  in  the  French  papers.  But  when  he  came  back  here  on 
the  old  score,  we  old  Cavaliers  knew  him  well — ^that  is  to  say, 
I  knew  him,  not  as  being  a  Cavalier  myself — ^but  no  informa- 
tion being  lodged  against  the  poor  gentleman,  and  my  memory 
being  shortened  by  frequent  attacks  of  the  gout^  I  could  not 
have  sworn  to  him,  you  know.' 

<  Was  he,  then,  not  known  at  Osbaldistone  Hallf  I  inquired. 

'  To  none  but  to  his  daughter,  the  old  knight,  and  Bashleigh, 
who  had  got  at  that  secret  as  he  did  at  every  one  else,  and  held 
it  like  a  twisted  cord  about  poor  Die's  neck.  I  have  seen  her 
one  hundred  times  she  would  have  spit  at  him,  if  it  had  not 
been  fear  for  her  father,  whose  life  would  not  have  been  worth 

•  This  pithy  ▼«■»  oocnn,  it  is  beUoTed,  ia  Bhadipell'ff  pbij  ci  Bmrf  Mair, 
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five  minuW  purchase  if  be  had  been  diBocrrsred  to  the  gorera- 
ment.  But  don't  mistake  me,  Mr.  Osbaldiatone ;  I  say  the 
gOYenmient  is  a  good,  a  gracious,  and  a  just  government;  and 
U  it  has  hanged  cme-hidf  of  the  rebels,  poor  things,  all  will 
acknowledge  ^ej  would  not  haye  been  touched  had  they  staid 
peaceably  at  home.' 

Waiving  the  discussion  of  these  political  questions,  I  farou^t 
back  Mr.  Inglewood  to  his  subjeoti  and  I  found  that  Diana, 
having  positively  refused  to  many  any  of  the  Osbaldistone 
famUy,  and  expressed  her  particular  detestation  of  Rashleig^ 
he  had  from  that  time  begun  to  cool  in  seal  for  the  cause  of 
the  Pretender ;  to  which,  as  the  youngest  of  six  brethren,  and 
bold,  artful,  and  able,  he  had  hitherto  looked  forward  as  the 
means  of  making  his  fortune.  Probably  the  compulsion  with 
which  he  had  been  forced  to  render  up  the  spoils  which  he 
had  abstracted  from  my  fother's  counting-house,  by  the  united 
authority  of  Sir  Frederick  Vernon  and  the  Scottish  Chiefs,  had 
determined  his  resolution  to  advance  his  progress  by  changipg 
his  opinions  and  betraying  his  trust  Perhaps  also,  f(»:  few 
men  were  better  judges  where  his  interest  was  ooncemed,  he 
considered  their  means  and  talents  to  be,  as  they  afterwards 
proved,  greatly  inadequate  to  the  important  task  of  overthrow- 
ing an  established  government.  Sir  Frederick  Vernon,  or,  as 
he  was  called  among  the  Jacobites,  his  Excellency  Viscount 
Beauchamp^  had,  with  his  daughter,  some  difficulty  in  escaping 
the  consequences  of  Rashleigh's  information.  Here  Mr.  Ingle- 
wood's  information  was  at  fault ;  but  he  did  not  doubt>  since  we 
had  not  heard  of  Sir  Frederick  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
government,  he  must  be  by  this  time  abroad,  where,  agreeable 
to  the  cruel  bond  ho  had  entered  into  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Diana,  since  she  bad  declined  to  select  a  husband  out  of  the 
Osbaldistone  family,  must  be  confined  to  a  convent.  The 
original  cause  of  this  singular  agreement  Mr.  Inglewood  oould 
not  perfectly  explain;  but  he  imderstood  it  was  a  family 
compact,  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  Sir 
Frederick  the  rents  of  the  remnant  of  his  large  estates,  which 
had  been  vested  in  the  Osbaldistone  family  by  some  legal 
manoeuvre ;  in  shorty  a  family  compact,  in  which,  like  many  of 
those  undertaken  at  that  time  of  day,  the  feelings  of  the 
principal  parties  interested  were  no  more  regarded  than  if  they 
had  been  a  part  of  the  live  stock  upon  the  lands. 

I  cannot  tell,  such  is  the  waywardness  of  the  human  heart, 
whether  this  inteUigence  gave  me  joy  or  sorrow.     It  seemed  to 
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me  that^  in  the  knowledge  that  Miss  Vernon  was  etemaUy 
diyided  from  me,  not  by  marriage  with  another,  but  by 
aedusion  in  a  convent^  in  order  to  fulfil  an  absurd  bargain  of 
this  kind,  my  regret  for  her  loss  was  aggravated  rather  than 
diminished.  I  became  duU,  low-spirited,  absent,  and  unable  to 
support  the  task  of  oonyersing  with  Justice  Inglewood,  who  in 
his  turn  yawned,  and  proposed  to  retire  early.  I  took  leave  of 
him  over  nighty  determining  the  next  day,  before  breakfast,  to 
ride  over  to  Osbaldistone  ^Jl. 

Mr.  Inglewood  acquiesced  in  my  proposal  'It  would  be 
well,'  he  Bud,  'that  I  made  my  appearance  there  before  I  was 
known  to  be  in  the  country,  the  more  especially  as  Sir  Rashleigh 
Osbaldistone  was  now,  he  understood,  at  Mr.  Jobson's  house, 
hatching  some  mischi^  doubtless.  They  were  fit  oompanv,'  he 
added,  'for  each  other,  Sir  Rashleigh  having  lost  all  right  to 
mingle  in  the  society  of  men  of  honour;  but  it  was  hardly 
possible  two  such  d— d  rascals  should  collogue  together  without 
mischief  to  honest  people.' 

He  concluded  by  earnestly  recommending  a  toast^  and 
tankard,  and  an  attack  upon  his  venison  pasty,  before  I  set  out 
in  the  mornings  just  to  break  the  cold  air  on  tiie  wolds. 


CHAPTER  XXXVin 

His  nutfter'a  oone,  and  no  one  now 

DweDfl  in  ttie  balls  of  Ivor ; 
Hon,  doffi,  and  honet,  all  an  dead, 

He  ia  the  Bole  surriTor. 

W0BD9W0BTH. 

Thsbb  are  few  more  melanoholj  Benaatioiui  than  those  with 
which  we  regard  soenes  of  past  pleasure  when  altered  and 
deserted.  In  my  ride  to  Osbaldistone  HaU  I  passed  the  same 
objects  which  I  had  seen  in  company  with  Miss  Yemen  cm  the 
day  of  our  memorable  ride  from  Inglewood  Place.  Her  spirit 
seemed  to  keep  me  company  on  the  way;  and,  when  I 
approached  the  spot  where  I  had  first  seen  her,  I  almost 
listened  for  the  cry  of  the  hounds  and  the  notes  of  the  horn, 
and  strained  my  eye  on  vacant  space,  as  if  to  descry  the  fair 
huntress  again  descend  like  an  apparition  from  the  hilL  But 
all  was  silent  and  all  was  solitary.  When  I  reached  the  Hall, 
the  closed  doors  and  windows,  tiie  grass-grown  payement^  the 
courts,  which  were  now  so  silent^  presented  a  strong  contrast 
to  the  gay  and  bustling  scene  I  had  so  often  seen  them  exhibit^ 
when  the  merry  hunters  were  going  forth  to  their  morning 
sporty  or  returning  to  the  daily  festival.  The  joyous  bark  of 
the  fox-hounds  as  they  were  uncoupled,  the  cries  of  the  hunts- 
man, the  clang  of  the  horses'  hoof^  the  loud  laugh  of  the  old 
knight  at  the  head  of  his  strong  and  numerous  descendants, 
were  all  silenced  now  and  for  ever. 

While  I  gased  round  the  scene  of  solitude  and  emptiness,  I 
was  inexpressibly  aflfected,  even  by  recollecting  those  whom, 
when  alive,  I  had  no  reason  to  regard  with  affection.  But  the 
thought  that  so  many  youths  of  goodly  presence,  warm  with 
life,  health,  and  confidence,  were  within  so  short  a  time  cold  in 
the  grave,  by  various,  yet  all  violent  and  unexpected,  modes  of 
death,  aflforded  a  picture  of  mortality  at  which  the  mind 
trembled.    It  was  Uttie  consolation  to  me  that  I  returned  a 
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pxoprietor  to  the  halls  whioh  I  had  left  almost  like  a  fugitiye* 
My  mind  was  not  habituated  to  rogaid  the  series  aiound  as 
my  property,  and  I  felt  myself  an  usmpery  at  least  an  intruding 
stranger,  and  ooold  hardly  diyest  myself  of  the  idea  that  some 
of  the  bulky  forms  of  my  deceased  kinsmen  were,  like  the 
gigantic  spectres  of  a  xomanoe,  to  appear  in  the  gateway  and 
diiqmte  my  entrance. 

While  I  was  engaged  in  these  sad  thou^ts,  my  follower, 
Andrew,  whose  feelings  were  of  a  very  diflerent  nature,  exerted 
himself  in  thundering  alternately  on  eyeiy  door  in  the  build- 
mg,  calling  at  the  same  time  for  admittance,  in  a  tone  so 
loud  as  to  intimate  that  he^  at  leasts  was  fully  sensible  of  his 
newly-acquired  importance,  as  squire  of  the  body  to  the  new 
lord  of  the  manor.  At  length,  timidly  and  reluctantly,  Anthony 
Syddall,  my  uncle's  aged  butler  and  major-domo^  presented  him- 
self at  a  lower  window,  well  fenced  with  iron  ban,  and  inquired 
our  business. 

'We  are  come  to  tak  your  charge  aff  your  hand,  my  auld 
frimd,'  said  Andrew  Faixsenrice ;  'ye  may  gie  up  your  keys  as 
Bune  as  ye  like ;  ilka  dog  has  his  day.  Ill  tak  tiie  plate  and 
napery  aff  your  hand.  Te  hae  had  your  ain  time  o't,  Mr. 
SyddaJl ;  but  ilka  bean  has  its  black,  and  ilka  path  has  its 
puddle ;  and  it  will  just  set  you  henceforth  to  sit  at  the  board- 
end  as  weel  as  it  did  Andrew  lang  syne.' 

Checking  with  some  difficulty  the  forwardness  of  my 
follower,  I  explained  to  Syddall  the  nature  of  my  rights  keA 
the  title  I  had  to  demand  admittance  into  the  Hall,  as  into  my 
own  property.  The  old  man  seemed  much  agitated  and  dis- 
tressed, and  testified  manifest  reluctance  to  give  me  entrance, 
although  it  was  couched  in  a  humble  and  submissiye  tone. 
I  allowed  for  the  agitation  of  natural  feelings,  which  reaUy 
did  the  old  man  honour ;  but  continued  peranptoiy  in 
my  demand  of  admittance,  explaining  to  him  tiiat  his  refusal 
would  oblige  me  to  apply  for  Mr.  Inglewood's  warrant  and  a 
oonstable. 

'We  are  come  from  Mr.  Justice  Inglewood's  this  morning,' 

~  Andrew,  to  enforce  the  menace,  'and  I  saw  Archie  Butledge, 
the  constable,  as  I  came  up  by;  the  country's  no  to  be  lawless 
»$  it  has  been,  Mr.  Syddall,  letting  rebels  and  Papists  gang  on 
as  they  best  listed.' 

The  threat  of  the  law  sounded  dreadful  in  the  old  man's 
ears,  conscious  as  he  was  of  the  suspicion  under  which  he 
himself  lay,  from  his  religion  and  his  devotion  to  Sir  Hilde- 
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brand  and  his  sodb.  He  undid,  witfi  fear  and  trembiing,  one 
of  the  poBtem  entraiice8»  whiob  was  Booiuned  with  many  a  bolt 
and  bar,  and  humbly  hoped  that  I  would  excuse  him  fw 
fidelity  in  the  diaoharge  of  his  duty.  I  reassured  him,  and  told 
him  I  had  the  better  opinion  of  him  for  his  oaution. 

'Sae  hare  not  V  said  Andrew.  'Syddall  is  an  auld  sneck- 
drawer;  he  wadna  be  looking  as  white  as  a  sheets  and  his  knees 
knooking  thegither,  unless  it  were  for  something  mair  than  he's 
like  to  tell  us.' 

'Lord  forgiTe  you,  Mr.  Fainervioa^'  replied  the  butler,  <to 
say  suoh  things  of  an  old  friend  and  fellowHwmmt  I  Whera^' 
fdlowing  me  humbly  along  the  passage — 'where  would  it  be 
your  himour's  pleasure  to  have  a  fire  Ughted  f  I  fear  me  you 
will  find  the  house  very  dull  and  dreuy.  But  perhaps  you 
mean  to  ride  baok  to  Inglewood  Plaoe  to  dinner)' 

'  light  a  fire  in  the  library,'  I  replied. 

'  In  the  library  1 '  answered  the  old  man ;  *  nobody  has  sat 
there  this  many  a  day,  and  the  room  smokes,  for  the  daws  have 
built  in  the  ohunney  this  spring,  and  there  were  no  young  men 
about  the  Hall  to  pull  them  down.' 

'Our  ain  reek's  better  than  other  folks'  fire,'  said  Andrew ; 
'  his  honour  likes  the  library.  He's  nane  o'  your  Papiahera^ 
that  delight  in  blinded  ignorance,  Mr.  Syddall.' 

Very  reluctantly,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  the  butler  led  the 
way  to  the  library,  and,  oontraiy  to  what  he  had  given  me  to 
expect^  the  interior  of  the  apartment  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
lately  arranged,  and  made  more  comfortable  thanusuaL  There 
was  a  fire  in  the  grate,  which  burned  clearly,  notwithstanding 
what  Syddall  had  reported  of  the  vent.  Taking  up  the  tonga^ 
as  if  to  arrange  the  wood,  but  rather  perhaps  to  conceal  his 
own  confusion,  the  butler  observed,  'it  was  burning  clear  now, 
but  had  smoked  woundily  in  the  morning.' 

Wishing  to  be  alone  till  I  recovered  myself  from  the  first 
painful  sensations  which  everything  aroimd  me  recalled,  I 
desired  old  Syddall  to  call  the  land-steward,  who  lived  at  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  fraoi  the  Hall.  He  departed  with  obvious 
reluctance.  I  next  ordered  Andrew  to  procure  the  attendance 
of  a  couple  of  stout  fellows  upon  whom  he  could  rely,  the 
population  around  being  Papists,  and  Sir  Rashleigh,  who  was 
capable  of  any  desperate  enterprise,  being  in  the  neighbouiliood. 
Andrew  Fairservice  undertook  this  task  with  great  dieerfulnesa^ 
and  proDUsed  to  bring  me  up  from  Trinlay  Knowe  'twa  true- 
blue  Presbyterians  like  himselli  that  would  face  and  out-face 
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baiih  the  Pope,  the  derO,  and  the  Pretender;  and  blythe  will 
I  be  o'  their  oompany  mjBeU,  for  the  very  last  night  that  I  was 
at  Osbaldistone  Hali,  the  blight  be  on  ilka  blossom  in  m  j  bit 
yard,  if  I  didna  see  that  Tery  picture  (pointing  to  the  foU- 
length  portrait  of  Miss  Yetnon's  gnmofather)  walking  by 
moonlight  in  the  garden !  I  tauld  your  honour  I  was  fleyed  wi' 
a  bogle  that  nighty  but  ye  iradna  usten  to  me ;  I  aye  thought 
there  was  witchcraft  and  deevilry  amang  the  Papiahers,  but  I 
ne'er  saVt  wi'  bodily  een  till  that  awfu'  night.' 

'Get  along^  sir/  said  I,  'and  bring  the  fellows  you  talk  of; 
and  see  they  hare  more  sense  thcoi  yourself,  iod  are  not 
Mghtened  at  their  own  shadow.' 

'  I  hae  been  counted  as  gude  a  man  as  my  neighbours  ere 
now/  said  Andrew,  petulantly ;  *  but  I  dinna  pretend  to  deal 
wi'  evil  spirits.'  And  so  he  made  his  exit,  as  Wardlaw,  the 
land-steward,  made  his  appearance. 

He  was  a  man  of  sense  and  honesty,  without  whose  careful 
management  my  uncle  woidd  haye  found  it  difficult  to  haye 
maintained  himself  a  housekeeper  so  long  as  he  did.  He 
examined  the  nature  of  my  right  of  possession  carefully,  and 
admitted  it  candidly.  To  any  one  eke  the  succession  would 
haye  been  a  poor  one^  so  much  was  the  land  encumbered  with 
debt  and  mortgage.  Most  of  these^  howeyer,  were  already 
yested  in  my  other's  person,  and  he  was  in  a  train  of  acquiring 
the  rest;  his  laige  gains,  by  the  recent  rise  of  the  funds, 
haying  made  it  a  matter  of  ease  and  conyenience  for  him  to 
pay  off  the  debt  which  afiected  his  patrimony. 

I  transacted  much  necessaiy  busmess  with  Mr.  Wardlaw, 
and  detained  him  to  dine  with  me.  We  preferred  taking 
our  repast  in  the  library,  although  Syddall  strongly  recom- 
mended our  remoying  to  the  stone- hall,  which  he  had 
put  in  order  for  the  occasion.  Meantune  Andrew  made  his 
appearance  with  his  true-blue  recruits,  whom  he  recommended 
in  the  highest  terms  as  'sober  decent  men,  weel  founded  in 
doctrinal  points,  and,  aboye  all,  as  bold  as  lions.'  I  ordered 
them  something  to  drink,  and  they  left  the  room.  I  obsenred 
old  Syddall  shi&e  his  head  as  they  went  out^  and  insisted  upon 
knowing  the  reason. 

' I  maybe  cannot  expecti'  he  said,  'that  your  honour  should 
put  confidence  in  what  I  say,  but  it  is  Heayen's  truth  for  all 
that.  Ambrose  Wingfield  is  as  h<»ke8t  a  man  as  liyes,  but  if 
there  is  a  false  knaye  in  the  country  it  is  his  brother  Lancie ; 
the  whole  country  knows  him  to  be  a  spy  for  Clerk  Jobson  on 
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the  poor  gentlemen  that  haye  been  in  trouble.    But  he's  a 
Diaeenter,  and  I  sappoee  that's  enough  nowadays.' 

Having  thus  lar  given  vent  to  Ms  feelings,  to  which,  how- 
ever, I  was  little  dii^osed  to  pay  attention,  and  having  placed 
the  wine  on  the  table^  the  old  butler  left  the  apartment. 

Mr.  Wardlaw,  having  remained  with  me  until  the  evening 
was  somewhat  advanced,  at  length  bundled  up  his  papers  and 
removed  himself  to  his  own  habitation,  leaving  me  in  that  con- 
fused state  of  mind  in  which  we  can  hardly  say  whether  we 
desire  company  or  solitude.  I  had  not»  however,  the  choice 
betwixt  them ;  f or  I  was  left  alone  in  the  nxim  c^  all  others 
most  calculated  to  inspire  me  with  melancholy  reflection&. 

As  twilight  was  dturkening  the  apartment^  Andrew  had  the 
sagacity  to  advance  his  head  at  the  door,  not  to  ask  if  I  wished 
for  lights,  but  to  recommend  them  as  a  measure  of  precaution 
against  tiie  bogles,  which  still  haunted  his  imagination.  I 
rejected  his  proflfar  somewhat  peevishly,  trimmed  the  wood-fire, 
and,  placing  myself  in  one  of  the  laige  leathern  chairs  which 
flanked  the  old  Qothic  chimney,  I  watched  unconsciously  the 
bickering  of  the  Usee  which  I  had  fostered.  'And  this,'  said  I 
alone,  *  is  the  progress  and  the  issue  of  human  wishes !  Nursed 
by  the  merest  tr^es,  they  are  first  kindled  by  fancy,  nay,  are 
fed  upon  the  vapour  of  hope  till  they  consume  the  substance 
which  they  infiune;  and  man,  and  his  hopes,  passions,  and 
desures,  sink  into  a  worthless  heai;p  of  embers  and  ashes ! ' 

There  was  a  deep  sigh  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  room, 
which  seemed  to  reply  to  my  reflections.  I  started  up  in 
amasement.  Diana  Vernon  stood  before  me^  resting  on  the 
arm  of  a  figure  so  strongly  resembling  that  of  the  portnut  so 
often  mentioned,  that  I  looked  hastily  at  the  frame,  expecting 
to  see  it  empty.  My  first  idea  was,  either  that  I  had  gone 
suddenly  distracted,  or  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  had  arisen 
and  been  placed  before  me.  A  second  glance  convinced  me  of 
my  being  in  my  senses,  and  that  the  forms  whioh  stood  before 
me  were  real  and  substantial.  It  was  Diana  herself,  though 
paler  and  thinner  than  her  former  self ;  and  it  was  no  tenant 
of  the  grave  who  stood  beside  her,  but  Yaughan,  or  ratiiier  I& 
Frederick  Yemon,  in  a  dress  made  to  imitate  that  of  his 
ancestor,  to  whose  picture  his  countenance  possessed  a  femily 
resemblance.  He  was  the  first  that  spoke^  for  Diana  kept  her 
eyes  fast  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  astonishment  actually  riveted 
my  tongue  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth. 

*  We  are  your  suppliants,  Mr.  Osbaldistone,'  he  said,  '  and 
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we  daim  the  refuge  and  proteetkm  of  tout  roof  till  we  can 
pursue  a  journey  whefe  dungeoDB  and  death  gape  for  me  at 
every  step.' 

'Surely/  I  articulated  with  great  difficulty,  'Miss  Vernon 
cannot  suppose— you,  sir,  cannot  believe^  that  I  have  foigot 
your  interference  in  my  difficulties,  or  that  I  am  capable  of 
betraying  any  one,  mucSh  lees  you  f ' 

*  I  know  it^'  said  Sir  Frederick ;  '  yet  it  is  with  the  most 
inexpressible  reluctance  that  I  impose  on  you  a  confidence, 
disagreeable  perhaps,  certainly  dangerous,  and  which  I  would 
have  specially  wished  to  haye  conferred  on  some  one  else.  But 
my  fote,  which  has  chased  me  through  a  life  of  perils  and 
escapes,  is  now  pressing  me  hard,  and  I  haye  no  altematiye.' 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  the  ydce  of  the 
officious  Andrew  was  heard.  *  A'm  bringin'  in  the  caunles.  Te 
can  light  them  gin  ye  like.    Can  do  is  eacr^  carried  about  wi'ane.' 

I  ran  to  the  door,  which,  as  I  hoped,  I  reached  in  time  to 
preyent  his  observing  who  were  in  ^e  apartment.  I  turned 
him  out  with  hasty  yiolence,  shut  the  door  after  him,  and 
locked  it;  then,  instantly  remembering  his  two  companions 
below,  knowing  his  talkative  humour,  and  recollecting  Syddall's 
remaric  that  one  of  them  was  supposed  to  be  a  spy,  I  followed 
him  as  last  as  I  could  to  the  servants'  hall,  in  which  they  were 
assembled.  Andrew's  tongue  was  loud  as  I  opened  the  door, 
but  my  unexpected  appearance  silenced  him. 

'What  is  the  matter  with  you,  you  fooir  said  I;  'you  stare 
and  look  wild,  as  if  you  had  seen  a  ghost' 

'  N — ^n — no — ^nothing,'  said  Andrew ;  'but  your  worship  was 
pleased  to  be  hast^.' 

'  Because  you  disturbed  me  out  of  a  sound  sleep,  you  fool. 
Syddall  tells  me  he  cannot  find  beds  for  these  good  fellows 
to-night^  and  Mr.  Wardlaw  thinks  there  will  be  no  occasion  to 
detain  them.  Here  is  a  crown-piece  for  them  to  drink  my 
health,  and  thanks  for  their  good-wilL  Tou  will  leave  the 
Hall  immediately,  my  good  lads.' 

The  men  thimked  me  for  my  bounty,  took  the  silver,  and 
withdrew,  apparently  unsuspicious  and  contented.  I  watched 
their  departure  until  I  was  sore  they  could  have  no  further 
interoourse  that  night  with  honest  Andrew.  And  so  instantly 
had  I  followed  on  his  heels,  that  I  thought  he  could  not  have 
time  to  speak  two  words  with  them  before  I  interrupted  him. 
But  it  is  wonderful  what  mischief  may  be  done  by  only  two 
words.     On  this  occasion  they  cost  two  lives. 
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made  these  amngemeats,  the  best  which  oocumd 
to  me  upon  the  preesure  ot  the  moment^  to  aeoore  priyaoy  for 
my  guesta,  I  returned  to  report  my  proceedings,  and  added, 
that  I  had  desired  Syddall  to  answer  every  smmnons,  ooDclud- 
ing  that  it  was  by  his  oonniTanoe  they  had  been  secreted  in 
the  HalL    Diana  raised  her  eyes  to  thank  me  foe  the  cautioiL 

'  Tou  now  understand  my  mystety/  she  said ;  *  you  know, 
doubtless,  how  near  and  dear  that  relatiye  is  who  has  so  often 
found  shelter  here,  and  will  be  no  longer  surprised  that  Rash- 
leigh,  having  such  a  secret  at  his  command  should  rule  me 
witii  a  rod  of  iron.' 

Her  father  added,  *  that  it  was  their  intention  to  trouble  me 
with  their  presence  as  short  a  time  as  was  possible.' 

I  entreated  the  fugitives  to  waive  eveiy  consideration  but 
what  affected  their  safety,  and  to  rely  on  my  utmost  exertions 
to  promote  it.  This  led  to  an  explanation  of  the  oircumstanoes 
under  which  they  stood. 

'I  always  suspected  Rashleigh  Osbaldistone,'  said  Sir 
Frederick;  'but  his  conduct  torads  my  unprotected  child, 
which  witii  difficulty  I  wrung  from  her,  and  his  treachery  in 
your  father's  a&irs,  made  me  hate  and  despise  him.  In  our 
last  interview  I  concealed  not  my  sentiments,  as  I  should  in 
prudence  have  attempted  to  do;  and  in  resentment  of  the 
scorn  with  which  I  treated  him,  he  added  treadiery  and 
apostasy  to  his  catalogue  of  crimes.  I  at  that  time  fcmdly 
hoped  ibat  his  defection  would  be  of  little  consequence.  The 
£af  1  of  Mar  had  a  gaUant  army  in  Scotland,  and  Lord  Derwent- 
water,  with  Forster,  Kenmure,  Winterton,  and  others,  were  as- 
sembling forces  on  the  Border.  As  my  connexions  with  these 
English  nobility  and  gentry  were  extensive^  it  was  judged  proper 
that  I  should  accompany  a  detachment  of  Highlanders,  who, 
under  Brigadier  Macbitoeh  of  Borlum,  crossed  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
traversed  the  low  country  of  Scotland,  and  united  themselves 
on  the  Borders  with  the  English  insurgents.  My  daughter 
accompanied  me  through  the  perils  and  ftitigues  of  a  mai^oh  so 
long  and  difficult' 

'And  she  will  never  leave  her  dear  father  1 '  exclaimed  Miss 
Yemon,  clinging  fondly  to  his  arm. 

'I  had  hardly  joined  our  English  friends  when  I  became 
sensible  that  our  cause  was  lost.  Our  numbers  diminished 
instead  of  increasixig,  nor  were  we  joined  by  any  except  of  our 
own  persuasioiL  Ilie  Tories  of  the  High  Church  remained  in 
general  undecided,  and  at  length  we  were  cooped  up  by  a 
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gnperior  f oroe  in  the  little  toim  of  Preeton.  We  defended  our- 
Belves  resolutelj  one  day.  On  the  next  the  hearts  of  our 
leaden  failed,  and  they  reeolved  to  surrender  at  discretion.  To 
yield  myself  up  on  such  terms  were  to  ha^e  laid  my  head  on 
the  block.  About  twenty  or  thirty  gentlemen  were  of  my 
mind.  We  mounted  our  horseSi  and  placed  my  daughter,  who 
insisted  on  sharing  my  fate,  in  the  centre  of  our  little  party. 
My  companions,  struck  with  her  courage  and  filial  piety, 
declared  that  they  would  die  rather  than  leaye  her  behind. 
We  rode  in  a  body  down  a  street  called  Fishergate,  which  leads 
to  a  marshy  ground  or  meadow,  extending  to  the  river  Ribble, 
through  whidi  one  of  our  party  promised  to  show  us  a  good 
ford.  This  marsh  had  not  been  strongly  inyested  by  the  enemy, 
so  that  we  had  only  an  aflByr  with  a  patrol  of  Honeywood's 
dragoons,  whom  we  dispersed  and  cut  to  pieces.  We  crossed 
the  river,  gained  the  highroad  to  Liverpool,  and  then  dispersed 
to  seek  several  places  of  concealment  and  safety.  My  fortune 
led  me  to  Wales,  where  there  are  many  gentlemen  of  my  reli- 
gious and  poUtical  opinions.  I  could  not»  however,  find  a  safe 
opportunity  of  escaping  by  sea,  and  found  myself  obliged  again 
to  draw  towards  the  Norm.  A  well-tried  friend  has  appointed 
to  meet  me  in  this  neighbourhood  and  guide  me  to  a  seaport  on 
the  Solway,  where  a  sloop  is  prepared  to  cany  me  from  my 
native  country  for  ever.  As  Osbaldistone  Hall  was  for  the 
present  uninhabited,  and  imder  the  charge  of  old  Syddall,  who 
had  been  our  confidant  on  fonner  occasions,  we  drow  to  it  as  to 
a  place  of  known  and  securo  refuge.  I  resumed  a  dress  which 
had  been  used  with  good  effect  to  scare  the  superatitbus  rustics 
or  domestics  who  chanced  at  any  time  to  see  me ;  and  we 
expected  from  time  to  time  to  hear  by  Syddall  of  the  arrival 
of  our  friendly  guide^  when  your  sudden  coming  hither  and 
occupying  this  apartmoit  laid  us  under  the  necessity  of  sub- 
mitting to  your  mercy.' 

Thus  ended  Sir  Frederick's  story,  whose  tale  sounded  to  me 
like  one  told  in  a  vision;  and  I  could  hardly  bri!ng  myself  to 
believe  that  I  saw  his  daughter's  form  once  more  before  me  in 
flesh  and  blood,  though  with  diminished  beauty  and  sunk 
spirits.  The  buoyant  vivacity  with  which  she  had  resisted 
every  touch  of  adversity  had  now  assumed  the  air  of  composed 
and  submissive  but  dauntless  resolution  and  constancy.  Her 
father,  though  aware  and  jealous  of  the  effect  of  her  praises  on 
my  mind,  could  not  forbear  expatiating  upon  them. 

'She  has  endured  trials,'  he  said,  'which  might  have  digni- 
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fied  th6  history  of  a  martyr;  she  has  faced  danger  and  deaUi 
in  various  shapes ;  she  has  undexgone  toil  and  priyation  from 
which  men  of  the  strongest  frame  would  have  shrunk ;  she  has 
spent  the  day  in  darkness  and  the  night  in  vigi!,  and  has  never 
breathed  a  murmur  of  weakness  or  complaint  In  a  word,  Mr. 
Osbaldistone,'  he  concluded,  'she  is  a  worthy  offering  to  that 
Gkxi  to  whom,'  crossing  himself  *  I  shall  dedicate  her,  as  all 
that  is  left  dear  or  precious  to  Frederick  Yemen.' 

There  was  a  silence  after  these  words,  of  which  I  well  under- 
stood the  mournful  import.  The  father  of  Diana  was  still  as 
anxious  to  destroy  my  hopes  of  being  united  to  her  now,  as  he 
had  shown  himself  during  our  brief  meeting  in  Scotland. 

'We  will  now,'  said  he  to  his  daughter,  'intrude  no  farther 
(m  Mr.  Osbaldistone's  time^  since  we  have  acquainted  him  with 
the  droumstances  of  the  miserable  guests  who  daim  his  pro- 
tection.' 

I  requested  them  to  stay,  and  offered  myself  to  leave  the 
apartment.  Sir  Frederick  observed,  that  my  doing  so  could  not 
but  excite  my  attendant's  suspicion ;  «pd  that  the  place  of  their 
retreat  was  in  every  respect  commodious,  and  furnished  by 
Syddall  with  all  they  could  possibly  want.  '  We  might  perhaps 
have  even  contrived  to  remain  there,  concealed  from  your 
observation ;  but  it  would  have  been  unjust  to  decline  the  most 
absolute  reliance  on  your  honour.' 

'You  have  done  me  but  justice^'  I  replied.  'To  you.  Sir 
Frederick,  I  am  but  little  known ;  but  Miss  Yemon,  I  am  sure^ 
will  bear  me  witness  that ' 

'  I  do  not  want  my  daughter's  evidence^'  he  said,  politely, 
but  yet  with  an  air  ciJculateid  to  prevent  my  addressing  mysdf 
to  Diana,  '  since  I  am  prepared  to  believe  dUi  that  is  wortliy  of 
Mr.  Francis  Osbaldistone.  Permit  us  now  to  retire;  we  must 
teke  repose  when  we  can,  since  we  are  absolutely  uncertain 
when  we  may  be  called  upon  to  renew  our  perilous  journey.' 

He  drew  his  daughter's  arm  within  his,  and,  with  a  profound 
reverence,  disappearod  with  her  behind  the  tapestry. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 

Bat  now  Um  liuid  of  late  k  oil  the  eortain, 
And  giyee  the  acene  to  light. 

Don  Sebcuiti(m. 

I  vn/F  stunned  and  chilled  as  thej  retired.  Imagination, 
dwelling  on  an  absent  object  of  affection,  paints  her  not  only 
in  the  fairest  lights  but  in  that  in  which  we  most  desire  to 
behold  her.  I  had  thought  of  Diana  as  she  was  when  her 
parting  tear  dropped  on  my  cheek,  when  her  parting  token, 
reoeiyed  from  the  wife  of  MacGregor,  augored  her  wish  to 
oonyey  into  exile  and  conyentual  8eclu8i<»k  the  remembrance 
of  my  affection.  I  saw  her;  and  her  cold  passiye  manner, 
expressive  of  little  except  composed  melancholy,  disappointed, 
and  in  some  degree  almost  offended,  me.  In  the  egotism  of 
my  feelings,  I  accused  her  of  indifference,  of  insensibility.  I 
upbraided  her  father  with  pride,  with  cruelty,  with  fanaticism ; 
forgetting  that  both  were  sacrificing  their  interest,  and  Diana 
her  indination,  to  the  discharge  of  what  they  regarded  as  their 
duty. 

mt  Frederick  Yemon  was  a  rigid  Oatholic,  who  thought  the 
patii  of  sslyation  too  narrow  to  he  trodden  by  an  heretic ;  and 
Diana,  to  whom  her  father^s  safety  had  been  for  many  years 
the  principal  and  moving  spring  of  thoughts,  hopes,  and  actions, 
felt  that  she  had  discharged  her  duty  in  resigning  to  his  will 
not  alone  her  property  in  the  world,  but  the  dearest  affections 
of  her  heart  But  it  was  not  surprising  that  I  could  not  at 
audi  a  moment  fuUy  appreciate  these  honourable  motives;  yet 
my  spleen  sought  no  ign«>ble  means  of  discharging  itself. 

'  I  am  contemned,  then,'  I  said,  when  left  to  run  over  the 
tenor  of  Sir  Frederick's  commnnications — *I  am  contemned,  and 
thought  unworthy  even  to  exchange  words  with  her.  Be  it  so ; 
they  shall  not  at  least  prevent  me  from  watching  over  her 
safely*    Here  will  I  remain  as  an  outpost^  and,  while  under  my 
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roof  at  leasti  no  danger  shall  threaten  her  if  it  be  sooh  as  the 
arm  of  one  determined  man  ean  ayert.' 

I  summoned  Sjddall  to  the  library.  He  eame^  bnt  came 
attended  by  the  eternal  Andrew,  who^  dreaming  of  great  things 
in  oonsequenoe  of  my  taking  possession  of  the  Hall  and  the 
annexed  estates,  was  resolved  to  lose  nothing  for  want  of 
keeping  himself  in  view ;  and,  as  often  happens  to  men  who 
entertain  selfish  objects,  orenihot  his  mark  and  rendered  his 
attentions  tedious  and  inconyenient. 

His  unrequired  presence  prevented  me  from  speaking  freely 
to  Syddall,and  I  dared  not  send  him  away  for  fear  of  increasing 
such  sun>icions  as  he  might  entertain  from  his  former  abrupt 
dismissal  from  the  library.  'I  shall  sleep  here,  sir,'  I  said, 
giving  them  directions  to  wheel  nearer  to  the  fire  an  old- 
fashioned  day-bed,  or  settee.  '  I  have  much  to  do^  and  shall 
go  late  to  bed.' 

Syddall,  who  seemed  to  understand  my  look,  oflered  to 
procure  me  the  accommodation  of  a  mattress  and  some  bedding. 
I  accepted  his  offer,  dismissed  my  attendant,  lighted  a  pair  of 
candles,  and  desired  that  I  might  not  be  disturbed  till  seven  in 
the  ensuing  morning. 

The  domestics  retired,  leaving  me  to  my  painful  and  ill- 
arranged  reflectianai  until  nature,  worn  out,  should  require 
some  repose. 

I  endeavoured  forcibly  to  abstract  my  mind  from  the 
singular  circumstances  in  which  I  found  myself  placed.  Feelings 
which  I  had  gallantly  combated  while  the  exciting  object  was 
remote  were  now  exaq)erated  by  my  immediate  neighbourhood 
to  her  whomi  was  so  soon  to  part  with  for  ever.  Hernamewas 
written  in  every  book  which  I  attempted  to  peruse ;  and  her 
image  forced  itself  on  me  in  whatever  train  of  thou^it  I  strove 
to  engage  myself.  It  was  like  tiie  officious  slave  of  Prior's 
Solomon^ — 

Abn  WM  ready  era  I  named  her  naine^ 
And  when  I  oaU'd  another,  Abn  oame. 

I  alternately  gave  way  to  these  thoughts  and  straggled 
agamst  them,  sooietimes  yielding  to  a  mood  of  melting  tender- 
ness of  sorrow,  which  was  scarce  natural  to  me,  sometimes 
arming  myself  with  tiie  hurt  {Mide  of  one  who  had  experienced 
what  he  esteemed  unmerited  rejection.  I  paced  the  library 
until  I  had  chafed  myself  into  a  tosiporaiy  lever.  I  then 
threw  myself  on  the  ccwoh  and  endeavoored  to  diapose  myself 
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to  deep ;  but  it  was  in  Tain  l^t  I  used  every  effint  to  oampoBe 
myself ;  that  I  lay  without  movement  of  finger  or  of  muscle,  as 
8^  as  if  I  had  been  already  a  corpse ;  that  I  endeavoured  to 
divert  or  banish  disquieting  thoughts,  by  fixing  my  mind  on 
some  act  of  repetition  or  arithmetioal  process.  My  blood 
throbbed,  to  my  feverish  apprehension,  in  pulsations  which 
resembled  the  deep  and  regular  strokes  of  a  distant  fulling- 
mill,  and  tangled  in  my  veins  like  streams  of  liquid  fire. 

At  length  I  arose,  opened  the  window,  and  stood  by  it  for 
some  time  in  the  clear  moonlight,  receiving,  in  part  at  least, 
that  refreshment  and  dissipation  of  ideas  from  the  clear  and 
calm  scene,  without  which  they  had  beo(»ne  beyond  the 
command  of  my  own  volition.  I  resumed  my  place  on  the 
couch  with  a  hearty  Heaven  knows,  not  lighter,  but  firmer,  and 
more  resolved  for  endurance.  In  a  short  time  a  slumber  crept 
over  my  senses;  still,  however,  though  my  senses  slumbered, 
my  soul  was  awake  to  the  painful  feelings  of  my  situation,  and 
my  dreams  were  of  mental  anguish  and  external  objects  of 
terror. 

I  remember  a  strange  agony,  under  which  I  conceived  my- 
self and  Diana  in  the  power  of  MacGregor's  wife,  and  about  to 
be  precipitated  from  a  rock  into  the  lake  ]  the  signal  was  to 
be  the  dis<diaige  of  a  cannon,  fired  by  Sir  Frederick  Yemon, 
who,  in  the  dress  of  a  cardinal,  officiated  at  ihe  ceremony. 
Nothing  could  be  more  lively  than  the  impression  which  I 
received  of  this  imaginary  scene.  I  could  pcdnt,  even  at  this 
moment,  the  mute  and  courageous  submission  expressed  in 
Diana's  features,  the  wild  and  distorted  faces  of  the  exe- 
cutioners, who  crowded  around  us  with  'mopping  and  mowing,' 
grimaces  ever  changing,  and  each  more  hideous  than  that  which 
preceded.  I  saw  the  rigid  and  inflexible  fanaticism  painted  in 
the  face  of  the  father,  I  saw  him  lift  the  fiital  match,  the 
deadly  signal  exploded,  it  was  repeated  again  and  again  and 
again,  in  rival  thunders,  by  the  echoes  of  the  surrounduig  cliffis, 
and  I  awoke  from  fancied  horror  to  real  apprehension. 

The  sounds  in  my  dream  were  not  ideal.  They  reverberated 
on  my  waking  ears,  out  it  was  two  or  three  minutes  ere  I  could 
collect  myself  so  as  distinctly  to  understand  that  they  pro- 
ceeded from  a  violent  knocking  at  the  gate.  I  leaped  from  my 
oouch  in  great  apprehension,  took  my  sword  under  my  arm, 
and  hastened  to  forbid  the  admission  of  any  one.  But  my 
route  was  necessarily  circuitous,  because  the  library  looked  not 
upon  the  quadrangle,  but  into  the  gardens.     When  I  had 
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reaohed  a  staixeaae  the  windows  of  whidi  opened  upcm  the 
entrance  oourt»  I  heatd  the  feeUe  and  intimidated  tones  of 
Syddall  ezpovtolating  with  rough  yoioes  which  demanded 
admittance,  by  the  warrant  of  Justice  Standish,  and  in  the 
king's  name»  and  threatened  the  old  domestic  with  the  heaviest 
penal  consequences  if  he  refused  instant  obedience.  Ere  th^ 
had  ceased  I  heard,  to  my  unspeakable  provocation,  the  voice 
of  Andrew  bidding  SyddaU  stand  aside  and  let  him  open  the 
door. 

*If  they  come  in  King  Geotge's  name  we  have  naething  to 
fear;  we  hae  spent  baith  bluid  and  gowd  for  him.  We  dinna 
need  to  dam  ourselves  like  some  f cJka,  Mr.  SyddalL  We  an 
neither  Papists  nor  Jacobites,  I  trow.' 

It  was  in  vain  I  accelerated  my  pace  downstain;  I  heard 
bolt  after  bolt  withdrawn  by  the  officious  scoundrel,  while  all 
the  time  he  was  boasting  lus  own  and  his  master^s  loyalty  to 
King  Qeorge ;  and  I  could  easily  calculate  that  the  party  must 
enter  before  I  could  arrive  at  the  door  to  replace  the  bars. 
Devoting  the  back  of  Andrew  Fainervioe  to  the  cudgel  so  soon 
as  I  should  have  time  to  pay  him  his  deserts,  I  ran  back  to  the 
library,  barricaded  the  door  as  I  best  could,  and  hastened  to 
that  by  which  Diana  and  her  father  entered,  and  begged  for 
instant  admittance.  Diana  herself  undid  the  door.  She  was 
ready  dressed,  and  betrayed  neither  perturbation  nor  fear. 

^Danger  is  so  familiar  to  us,'  she  said,  ^that  we  are  always 
prepared  to  meet  it  My  father  is  already  up;  he  is  in  Bash- 
leigh's  apartment.  We  will  escape  into  the  gBxdea^  and  thence 
by  the  postem-gate — I  have  the  key  from  SyddaU  in  case  of 
need — ^into  the  wood.  I  know  its  dingles  be&er  than  any  one 
now  alive.  Keep  them  a  few  minutes  in  play.  And,  dear, 
dear  Frank,  once  more  fare  thee  well  1 ' 

She  vanished  like  a  meteor  to  join  her  father,  and  the 
intruden  were  rapping  violently,  and  attempting  to  force  the 
library  door,  by  ^e  time  I  had  returned  into  it. 

*You  robbw  dogsl'  I  exclaimed,  wilfully  mistaking  the 
puipose  of  their  disturbance^  'if  you  do  not  instantly  quit  the 
house  I  will  fire  my  blunderbuss  through  the  door.' 

'Fire  a  fule's  baubler  said  Andrew  Fairservice;  Mt^s  Mr. 
Clerk  Jobson  with  a  legal  warrant ' 

*  To  search  for,  take^  and  apprehend,'  said  the  voice  of  that 
execrable  pettifogger,  'the  bodies  of  certain  persons  in  my 
warrant  named,  charged  of  high  treason  under  the  Thirteenlh 
of  King  William,  Chapter  Third.' 
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And  the  Tioleiioe  on  the  door  was  renewed.  'I  am  nojbg^ 
gentlemen,'  aaid  I,  desuDiis  to  gain  as  mwdi  time  as  poesible ; 
'  oommit  no  violenoe ;  give  me  leave  to  look  at  your  warranty 
and,  if  it  IB  fonnal  aiul  legal,  I  shall  not  oppose  if 

*God  saye  great  Qeorge  onr  ELingl'  ejaculated  Andrew. 
*  I  tanld  ye  that  ye  would  find  nae  Jamnbitoi  here.' 

Spinning  out  the  time  as  much  as  possible^  I  was  at  length 
compelled  to  open  the  door,  which  they  would  otherwise  haye 
forced. 

Mr.  Jofaeon  entered,  with  seyefal  assistants,  among  whom  I 
disooyered  the  younger  Wingfield,  to  whom,  doubtless,  he  was 
obliged  lor  his  ml ormataon,  uid  exhibited  hii  warrant,  directed 
not  only  agamst  Frederick  Vernon,  an  attainted  traitor,  but  also 
i^gainst  Diana  Venum,  spinster,  and  Fnmois  Osbaldistone^  gentle- 
man, accused  of  misprisioQ  of  treason.  It  was  a  case  in  which 
resistance  would  have  been  madness ;  I  therefore^  after  capitu- 
lating for  a  lew  minutes'  delay,  surrendered  myself  a  prisoner. 

I  had  next  the  mortification  to  see  Jobson  go  straight  to  the 
chamber  of  Miss  Vernon,  and  I  learned  that  from  thence,  with- 
out hesitation  or  difficulty,  he  went  to  the  room  where  Sir 
Frederick  had  slept.  'The  haie  has  stolen  away,'  said  the 
brute,  'but  her  form  is  warm;  the  gr^hounds  wul  haye  her 
by  the  haunches  yet.' 

A  scream  from  the  garden  announced  that  hie  prophesied 
too  truly.  In  the  course  of  fiye  minutes  Bashleigh  enterod 
the  library  with  Sir  Frederick  Vernon  and  his  daughter  as 
prisoners.  *  The  fox,'  he  said,  'knew  his  old  earth,  but  he  for- 
got it  could  be  stopped  by  a  careful  huntsman.  I  had  not  for- 
got the  garden  gate,  Sir  Frederick,  or,  if  that  title  suits  you 
better,  most  noble  Lord  Beauchamp.' 

'Bashleigh,'  said  Sir  Frederi^^  'thou  art  a  detestable 
yillainl' 

'I  better  deseryed  the  name,  Sir  Knight,  or  my  lord,  when, 
under  the  direction  of  an  able  tutor,  I  sought  to  introduce  dyil 
war  into  the  bosom  of  a  peaceful  country.  But  I  haye  done 
my  best,'  said  he^  looking  upwards,  'to  atone  for  my  errws.' 

I  could  hold  no  longer.  I  had  designed  to  watcn  their  pro- 
in  silence,  but  I  felt  that  I  must  speak  or  die.  'If 
hell,'  I  said,  'has  one  complexion  more  hideous  than  another,  it 
is  where  yillainy  is  masked  by  hypocrisy.' 

'Hal  my  gentle  cousin,'  said  Badueigh,  holding  a  candle 
towards  me,  and  suryeying  me  from  head  to  foot, '  right  welcome 
to  Osbaldistone  Hall !    I  can  forgiye  your  spleen.     It  is  hard 
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t6  lose  an  estate  and  a  nustroaB  in  one  nig^t;  tor  we  shaiQ  take 
posseflsion  of  this  poor  maaior^iouBe  in  the  name  of  the  lawful 
heir.  Sir  Raahleigh  Oabaldistone.' 

While  Raehleigh  braced  it  out  in  ihia  manner  I  could  see 
that  he  put  a  stixmg  foroe  upon  his  feelings,  both  of  anger  and 
shame.  But  his  state  of  nund  was  more  obvious  when  Diana 
Yemon  addressed  him.  'Bashleighi'  she  said,  'I  pitj  you; 
for,  deep  as  the  evil  is  which  you  have  laboured  to  do  me  and 
the  evil  you  have  actually  done^  I  cannot  hate  you  so  much  as 
I  scorn  and  pity  you.  What  you  have  now  done  may  be  the 
wofk  of  an  houTi  but  will  funnsh  you  with  reflection  lor  your 
life--of  what  nature  I  leave  to  your  own  conscience,  which  will 
not  slumber  for  ever.' 

Raddeigh  strode  once  or  twice  through  tiie  room,  came  up 
to  the  side-table^  on  which  wine  was  still  standing,  and  poured 
out  a  large  glass  with  a  trembling  hand ;  but  when  he  saw 
that  we  observed  his  tremor  he  suppressed  it  by  a  strong  effort^ 
and,  looking  at  us  with  fixed  and  daring  composure,  carried 
the  bumper  to  his  head  without  spilling  a  drop. 

'  It  is  my  father's  old  burgundy,'  he  said,  looking  to  Jobson ; 
*I  am  glad  there  is  some  of  it  left  Tou  will  get  proper  peraons 
to  take  care  of  the  house  and  property  in  my  name^  and  turn 
out  the  doating  old  butler  and  that  foolish  Scotch  rascal 
Meanwhile^  we  will  convey  these  persons  to  a  more  proper 
place  of  custody.  I  have  provided  the  old  famfly  coaoh  for 
your  convenience,'  he  said,  'though  I  am  not  ignorant  that 
even  the  lady  could  brave  the  night  air  on  foot  or  on  horse- 
back were  the  errand  more  to  her  mind.' 

Andrew  wrung  his  hands.  'I  only  said  that  my  mast^ 
was  surely  speaking  to  a  ghaist  in  the  library ;  and  the  villain 
LAnoie  to  betray  an  auld  friend,  that  sang  aff  the  same  Psalm- 
book  wi'  him  eveiy  Sabbath  for  twenty  years ! ' 

He  was  turned  out  of  the  house,  together  witii  Syddall, 
without  being  allowed  to  conclude  his  lamentation.  His  ex- 
pulsion, however,  led  to  some  mngular  consequences.  Resolving, 
according  to  his  own  story,  to  go  down  for  the  night  where 
Mother  ^mpson  would  give  him  a  lodging  for  old  acquaintance' 
sake,  he  bad  just  got  clear  of  the  avenue,  and  into  the  old 
wood,  as  it  was  called,  though  it  was  now  used  as  pasture-ground 
rather  than  woodland,  when  he  suddenly  lighted  on  a  drove  of 
Scotch  cattle,  which  were  lying  there  to  repose  themselves 
after  the  day's  journey.  At  this  Andrew  was  in  no  way 
surprised,  it  being  the  well-known  custom  of  his  countrymen, 
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wbo  take  earn  of  tikofle  dxoTeOi  to  quarter  themadyeB  after 
Digiit  upon  the  best  umnoloaed  grass-giound  they  can  find, 
ai^  depart  before  daybreak  to  escape  paying  for  their  night's 
lodgings.  But  he  was  both  surprised  and  startled  when  a 
Highlander,  springing  up,  accused  him  of  disturbing  the  cattle^ 
and  refused  him  to  pass  forward  till  he  had  spoken  to  his 
master.  The  mountaineer  conducted  Andrew  into  a  thicket^ 
where  he  found  three  or  four  more  of  his  countrymen*  *  And,' 
said  Andrew,  '  I  saw  sune  they  were  ower  mony  men  for  the 
dn>Te;  and,  from  the  questions  they  put  to  me,  I  judged  they 
had  other  tow  on  their  rock.' 

They  questioned  him  closely  about  all  that  had  passed  at 
Osbftldistone  Hall,  and  seemed  surprised  and  concerned  at  the 
report  he  made  to  them. 

'And  troth,'  said  Andrew,  'I  tauld  them  a'  I  kend;  for 
dirks  and  pistols  were  what  I  could  never  refuse  information  to 
in  a'  my  life.' 

They  talked  in  whispers  among  themselyes,  and  at  length 
collected  their  cattle  together  and  droye  them  dose  up  to  the 
entrance  of  the  ayenue,  which  might  be  half  a  mile  distant 
from  the  house.  They  proceeded  to  drag  together  some  felled 
trees  which  lay  in  the  yicinity,  so  as  to  make  a  temporary  barri- 
cade across  the  road,  about  fifteen  yards  beyond  the  ayenue. 

It  was  now  near  daybreak,  and  there  was  a  pale  eastern 
gleam  mingled  with  the  lading  moonlight,  so  that  objects 
could  be  disooyered  with  some  distinctness.  The  lumbering 
sound  of  a  coach,  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  escorted  by  six 
men  on  horseback,  was  heard  coming  up  the  ayenue.  The 
Highlanders  listened  attenttyely.  The  carriage  contained  Mr. 
Jobeon  and  his  unfortunate  prisoners.  The  escort  consisted 
of  Bashleigh  and  seyeral  horsemen,  peace-officers  and  their 
assistants.  So  soon  as  we  had  passed  the  gate  at  the  head  of 
the  ayenue  it  was  shut  behind  the  cayalcade  by  a  Highlandman, 
stationed  there  f (NT  that  purpose.  At  the  same  time  the  caniage 
was  impeded  in  its  farther  progress  by  the  cattle,  amongst 
which  we  were  involyed,  and  by  the  banicade  in  front.  Two 
of  the  escort  dismounted  to  remoye  the  felled  trees,  which  they 
might  think  were  left  there  by  accident  or  carelessness.  The 
others  began  with  their  whips  to  driye  the  cattle  from  the  road. 

'Who  dare  abuse  our  cattlef'said  a  rough  yoice.     'Shoot 

Kim.  AnfiTUS.' 

Bashleigh  instantly  called  out,  'A  rescue— a  rescue  1 '  and, 
firing  a  pistol,  wounded  the  man  who  spoke. 
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*  Ckiftnoret*  cried  the  leader  of  the  HigMandera,  and  a  aeoffle 
instantly  oommenoed.  The  officera  of  the  law,  surprised  at  ao 
sudden  an  attack,  and  not  usually  poeaessing  the  most  desperate 
brayexy,  made  but  an  imperfect  defence,  consideiing  ^e 
superiority  of  their  numbers.  Some  attempted  to  ride  back 
to  the  Hall,  buty  oa  a  pistolbeing  fired  from  behind  the  gate, 
they  conceived  themselves  tohxranded,  and  at  length  galloped 
off  in  different  directions.  Baahleigh,  meanwhile^  had  dia- 
moimted,  and  on  loot  had  maintained  a  desperate  and  single- 
handed  conflict  with  the  leader  of  the  band.  The  window  of 
the  carriage,  on  my  side^  permitted  me  to  wilness  it.  At 
length  Baudeigh  dropped. 

'Will  you  Mkioigiveness  for  the  sake  of  <3od;  King  James, 
and  auld  friendshipr  said  a  voice  which  I  knew  right  well. 

'  No^  never^^  said  Baahleigh,  firmly. 

'Then,  traitor,  die  in  your  treaaonr  retorted  MacGv^gor, 
and  plunged  his  sword  in  his  prostrate  antagonist! 

In  the  next  moment  he  was  at  the  carriage  door,  handed 
out  Miss  Yemon,  assisted  her  father  and  me  to  alight^  and, 
dragging  out  the  attorney  head  foremost^  threw  Ima.  under 
the  wheel. 

'  Mr.  Osbaldistone,'  he  said,  in  a  whisper,  *  you  have  nothing 
to  fear ;  I  must  look  after  those  who  have.  Your  friends  will 
soon  be  in  safety.    Farewell,  and  foiget  not  the  Mao(hegor.' 

He  whistled ;  his  band  gathered  round  him,  and,  hurrying 
Diana  and  her  father  along  with  him,  they  were  ahnost  instantly 
lost  in  the  glades  of  the  forest  The  coachman  and  postilion 
had  abandoned  their  horses  and  fled  at  the  first  discharge  of 
firearms ;  but  the  animals,  stopped  by  the  barricade,  remained 
perfectly  still ;  and  well  for  Jobson  that  they  did  so^  for  the 
slightest  motion  would  haT6  dragged  the  wheel  over  his  body. 
My  first  object  was  to  reliere  him,  for  vuoh  was  the  rascal's 
tenor  that  he  never  could  have  Tisen  by  his  own  exertions. 
I  next  <x>mmanded  him  to  •obeerre  that  I  had  neither  taken 
part  in  the  rescue  nor  availed  myself  of  it  to  make  my  escape, 
and  enjoined  him  to  go  down  to  the  Hall  and  call  some  of 
his  party  who  had  been  left  there  to  assist  the  wounded. 
But  Jobson's  fears  had»o  mastered  and  oontroUed  eveiy  faculty 
of  his  mind  that  he  was  totally  incapable  of  moving.  I  now 
resolved  to  go  myself  but  in  my  way  I  stumbled  over  the  body 
of  a  man,  as  I  thought  dead  or  dying.  It  was,  however, 
Andrew  Faiiservice,  as  well  and  whole  as  ever  he  was  in  his 
life,  who  had  only  taken  this  recumbent  posture  to  avoid  the 
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dashes,  stabs,  and  pistol-balls  which,  for  a  moment  or  two^  were 
flying  in  Tarious  directions.  I  was  so  glad  to  find  him  that  I 
did  not  inquire  how  he  came  thither,  but  instantly  commanded 
his  assistance. 

Bashleigh  was  our  first  object.  He  groaned  when  I  approached 
him,  as  much  through  spite  as  throu^  pain,  and  shut  his  eyes, 
as  if  determined,  like  lago,  to  speak  no  word  more.  We  lifted 
him  into  the  carriage,  and  performed  the  same  good  office  to 
another  wounded  man  of  his  party,  who  had  been  left  on  the 
field.  I  then  with  difficulty  made  Jobson  understand  that  he 
must  enter  the  coach  also,  and  support  Sir  Bashleigh  upon  the 
seat.  He  obeyed,  but  with  an  air  as  If  he  but  half  com- 
prehended my  meaning.  Andrew  and  I  turned  the  horses' 
heads  round,  and,  opening  the  gate  oi  the  avenue,  led  them 
slowly  back  to  Osbaldistone  Hall. 

Some  fugitives  had  already  reached  the  Hall  by  drouitous 
routes,  and  alarmed  its  garrison  by  the  news  that  Sir  Bashleigh, 
Cle^  Jobson,  and  all  their  escort,  save  they  who  escaped  to  tell 
the  tale,  had  been  out  to  ineces  at  the  head  of  the  avenue  by 
a  whole  regiment  of  wild  Highlanders.  When  we  reached  the 
mansion,  therefore,  we  heard  such  a  buzz  as  arises  when  bees 
are  alarmed  and  mustering  in  their  hives.  Mr.  Jobson,  how* 
ever,  who  had  now  in  some  measure  come  to  his  senses,  found 
voice  enough  to  make  himself  known.  He  was  the  more  anxious 
to  be  released  from  the  caniage  as  one  of  his  ccnnpanions  (the 
peace-officer)  had,  to  his  inexpressible  tenor,  expired  by  his 
side  with  a  ludeous  groan. 

Sir  Bashleigh  Osbaldistone  was  still  alive,  but  so  dreadfully 
wounded  that  the  bottom  of  the  coach  was  filled  with  his  Uood, 
and  long  traces  of  it  left  from  t|ie  entrance-door  into  the  stone- 
hall,  wWe  he  was  placed  in  a  chair,  some  attempting  to  stop 
the  hleeding  with  cloths,  while  others  called  for  a  surgeon,  and 
no  one  seemed  willing  to  go  to  fetch  one. 

'Torment  me  not,'  said  the  wounded  man.  *I  know  no 
assistance  can  avail  me.  I  am  a  dying  man.'  He  raised  him- 
self in  Ids  chair,  though  the  damps  and  chill  of  death  were 
already  on  his  brow,  and  spoke  with  a  firmness  which  seemed 
beyond  his  strength.  '  Ck>usin  Francis,'  he  said, '  draw  near  to 
me.'  I  approached  him  as  he  requested.  *I  wish  you  only  to 
know  that  the  pangs  of  death  do  not  alter  one  iota  of  my  feel- 
ings towards  you.  I  hate  you  I '  he  said,  the  expression  of  rage 
throwing  a  hideous  glare  into  the  eyes  whi<di  were  soon  to  be 
dosed  for  ever — '  I  hate  you  with  a  hatred  as  intense  now,  while 
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I  lie  bleeding  Mid  djing  beiore  yoi;^  asif  myfoottiodeoiiTDiir 
neck.' 

'  I  have  given  you  no  cause,  air/  I  replied,  'and  for  your  own 
sake  I  could  wish  your  mind  in  a  better  temper.' 

'  You  have  given  me  cause,'  he  rej<Hned :  '  in  love,  in  ambition, 
in  the  paths  of  interest,  you  have  crossed  and  blighted  me  at 
eyexy  torn.  I  was  bom  to  be  the  honour  of  my  fadier's  house ; 
I  have  been  its  diograoe^  and  all  owing  to  you.  My  reiy  patri- 
mony has  become  yours.  Take  it,'  he  said,  'and  may  this  curse 
of  a  dyiog  man  deave  to  it  1 ' 

In  a  moment  alter  he  had  uttered  this  frightful  wish  he 
fell  back  in  the  chair;  his  eyes  became  gifted,  his  limbs 
stiffened,  but  the  grin  and  glare  of  mc»rtal  hatred  surriTed 
eyen  the  last  gasp  of  life.  I  will  dwell  no  longer  ca  so  paiur 
ful  a  picture,  nor  say  any  more  of  the  death  of  Baahleigfa  than 
that  it  gave  me  access  to  my  rights  d  inheritance  without 
&rther  challenge,  and  that  Jobeon  found  himself  compelled  to 
allow  that  the  ridiculous  chaxge  of  misprision  of  high  treason 
was  got  up  on  an  affidavit  which  he  made  with  tibe  wcAe 
purpose  of  favouring  Bashleigh's  views,  and  reoMmng  me  fExnn 
Osbaldistone  Hall.  The  rascal's  name  was  struck  off  the  list 
of  attorneys,  and  he  was  reduced  to  povorty  and  contempt 

I  returned  to  Londcm  when  I  had  put  my  affiurs  in  order  at 
Osbaldistone  Hall^  and  felt  happy  to  escape  from  a  place  which 
suggested  so  many  painful  recollections.  My  anxiety  was  now 
acute  to  leaxn  the  fate  of  Diana  and  her  father.  A  Fzenoh 
gentleman  who  came  to  London  on  commercial  business  was 
entrusted  with  a  letter  to  me  from  Miss  Vexnon,  which  put  my 
mind  at  rest  respecting  their  safety. 

It  gave  me  to  understand  that  the  opportune  appearance  ci 
MacGregor  and  his  party  was  not  fortuitous.  The  Scottish 
nobles  and  gentiy  engaged  in  the  insurrection,  as  well  as 
those  of  England,  were  partioulariy  anxious  to  further  the 
escape  of  Sir  Frederick  Vernon,  who^  as  an  old  and  trusted 
agent  of  the  house  of  Stuarti  was  possessed  of  matter  enou|^ 
to  have  ruined  half  Scotland.  Bob  Boy,  of  whose  sagacity  and 
courage  they  had  known  so  many  proofe,  was  the  person  whom 
they  pitdied  upon  to  assist  his  escape,  and  the  place  of  meet- 
ing was  fixed  at  Osbaldistone  HalL  Ton  have  already  heard 
how  neariy  the  plan  had  been  disconcerted  by  the  unhappy 
Bashleigh.  It  succeeded,  however,  perfectly;  for, when  once 
Sir  Frederick  and  his  daughter  were  again  at  laige,  they  found 
hones  prepared  for  them,  and,  by  AibcGr^gor's  knowledge  of 
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the  ooimtfy — ^for  every  part  of  Sootknd  iud  of  the  nmrth  of 
England  was  familiar  to  him — ^were  ooodiieted  to  the  weetem 
aeaHXMwt^  and  safely  embarked  for  Franoe.  The  same  gentle- 
man told  me  that  Sir  Frederiok  was  not  expected  to  Buirive 
for  many  months  a  lingering  disease,  the  oonseqnenoe  of  late 
hardships  and  privations,  ffis  daughter  was  placed  in  a  eon- 
yenty  and,  although  it  was  her  father's  wish  she  should  take 
the  yeil,  he  was  understood  to  refer  the  matter  entirely  to  her 
own  inclinations. 

When  these  news  reached  me  I  frankly  told  the  state  of  my 
affections  to  my  father,  who  was  not  a  little  startled  at  the  idea 
ci  my  marrying  a  Roman  Catholia  But  he  was  very  desirous 
to  see  me  '  settled  in  life,'  as  he  called  it ;  and  he  was  sensible 
thaty  in  joining  him  witii  heart  and  hand  in  his  oonmieroial 
labours,  I  had  saciifioed  my  own  inclinations.  After  a  brief 
hesitation,  and  seyeial  questions  asked  and  answered  to  his 
satisfacticm,  he  broke  out  with — '  I  little  thought  a  son  of  mine 
should  have  been  lord  of  Osbaldistcme  Manor,  and  far  less  that 
he  should  go  to  a  French  convent  for  a  spouse.  But  so  dutiful 
a  daughter  cannot  but  prove  a  good  wife.  Tou  have  worked 
at  the  desk  to  please  me^  Frank ;  it  is  but  fair  you  should  wive 
to  please  yourself.' 

How  I  sped  in  my  wooing,  Will  Tresham,  I  need  not  tell  you. 
You  know,  too,  how  long  and  happily  I  lived  with  Diana. 
You  know  how  I  lamented  her.  But  you  do  not— cannot  know, 
how  much  she  deserved  her  husband's  sorrow. 

I  have  no  more  of  romantic  adventure  to  tell,  nor,  indeed, 
anything  to  oommimicate  farther,  since  the  latter  incidents  of 
my  life  are  so  well  known  to  one  who  has  shared,  with  the 
most  friendly  sympathy,  the  joys  as  well  as  the  sorrows  by 
which  its  scenes  have  been  chequered.  I  often  visited  Scotland, 
but  never  again  saw  the  bold  Highlander  who  had  such  an 
influence  on  the  early  events  of  my  life.  I  learned,  however, 
from  time  to  time  that  he  continued  to  maintain  his  ground 
among  the  mounteuns  of  Loch  Lomond,  in  despite  of  his  power- 
ful enemies,  and  that  he  even  obtained,  to  a  certain  degree, 
the  connivance  of  government  to  his  self-elected  office  of  Pro- 
tector of  the  Lennox,  in  virtue  of  which  he  levied  black-mail 
with  as  much  regularity  as  the  proprietors  did  their  ordinary 
rents.  It  seemed  impossible  that  his  life  should  have  con- 
cluded without  a  violent  end.  Nevertheless,  he  died  in  old 
age  and  by  a  peaceful  death,  some  time  about  the  year  1733, 
and  is  still  remembered  in  his  country  as  the  Bobin  Hood  of 
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Booiland,  the  dread  of  the  wealthy,  but  the  frimid  of  the  poor, 
and  poonoflpod  of  many  qualitieB,  both  of  head  and  heart,  which 
would  ha?e  gnuwd  a  leas  equivocal  profeasioii  than  that  to 
which  hiB  fate  condemned  him. 

Old  Andrew  Fairservioe .used  to  aay  that  'There  were  many 
things  ower  bad  for  Ueeaing^  and  ower  gude  for  banning  like 
Bob  Bot.' 

[Here  the  original  manufloript  ends  somewhat  abruptly.  I 
have  reason  to  think  that  what  followed  related  to  pmate 
affiuis.] 
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No.  I 

ADYXRTISIMSin*  FOR  AFFBEHENSION  OF  BOB  BOT 
(gwm tU MUmlwr^ Mnmlmg Ctrnmi, Jvatt  18 to Jva» », AJk  1711.   KalOSB.) 

*Th4T  Bobart  OunplMDy  wwwnonly  known  bj  tfaa  name  of  Bob  Boy  Mao- 
Gra|^,  being  ktely  intnHled  bj  wveral  nobkmao  and  ffentlamen  with 
conadeiable  amna  for  baying  eowa  lor  thmi  in  the  HkgilandL  baa  traacher- 
oualy  gone  off  with  the  moaay,  to  the  mhia  of  £lwO  aterung,  whioh  he 
eamaa  along  with  him.  AU  lUgialnitea  and  OIBoen  of  hk  Hajeaty'a  foroaa 
are  intraated  to  aaiaa  upon  the  aald  Bob  Boy,  and  the  money  whioh  he 
earriea  with  him,  nntil  the  panaooa  oonoenad  in  the  money  be  haard  againat 
him ;  and  that  notioe  be  g^f^  when  he  ia  apprahaoded,  to  the  keeper  of 
the  Bxohange  Ooffee-hooae  at  Bdinbiiigh.  and  the  keeper  of  the  Ooffee-honae 
at  OUiagoWy  wliara  the  partiaa  oonoemea  wiU  be  adTeitJaed,  and  the 
ahall  be  very  raaaonaUy  rewarded  lor  their  paina.' 

It  ia  vnf ortonate  that  thia  hoe  and  oiy,  which  ia  aftarwarda  repeated 
in  the "  ' ^ -^ '^  "  '^  -• ^^^    ' 


paper,  oontaina  no  deaoriptioa  of  Bob  Bov'a  paraon,  whioh,  of 
oonrse,  we  mnat  aoppoae  to  have  been  pretty  generally  known.  Aa  it  ia 
directed  MpiUnat  Boo  Koy  mraonally,  it  wonld  aeem  to  ezdnde  tiie  idea  of 
the  oaah  biBing  oained  oiF  by  hia  partner,  MaeDooald,  idio  would  oertainly 
haye  been  mentioned  in  the  advertiaamant  if  the  creditora  oonoanied  had 
aappoaed  him  to  be  in  poaaaarion  of  the  money. 

Na  n 

LBTTKB8  FBOH  AND  TO  THB  DUKE  OF  HONTBOSB 

BESPEOmrO  BOB.  BOrS  ABBEST  OF  MB. 

GBAHAM  OF  KILLEABK 


THB  VUEM  OV  MONTBOBB  TO 


<  QLAaoow,  tt«  iM  IToeMNfecr  iTld. 
'Ht  Lobd— I  waa  aaxpriaed  laat  night  with  the  aooount  of  a  Teiy  remarkable 
inatanoe  of  the  inaolenoe  of  that  Terv  notoriona  rogne  Bob  Bov,  whom  yoor 
Iiorddiip  baa  often  heard  named.    The  honour  of  hia  Majeatywi  gorenmient 


*  It  doaa  not  appear  to  whom  thla  lattar  was  addraaoed.  Oartatnly,  fkom  its  atyla 
and  tanor,  it  waa  eaalgnad  tot  aome  paraon  hlg^  In  nak.  and  olBoe,  parnapa  the  Kinga 
AdTQcata  Ibr  the  ttee.   (Bat  aaa  Foataeilpt»  p.  408.) 
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bein^  oonoemed  in  it»  I  tiioagfat  it  my  duty  to  aoqtniiit  your  Lordahip  of  tho 
partioalan  by  «a  omiMi. 

'Mr.  QfduuDo  ol  KlUeam  (ivlioin  I  httvo  had  oooMiion  to  mentioii  fre- 
quently to  yon,  lor  the  good  Mrrioe  he  did  last  winter  during  the  rebeDion), 
baying  the  charge  of  mj  Highland  estate,  went  to  MontMith,  which  is  a 
part  of  it,  on  Monday  last,  to  nring  hi  mr  rantt,  it  being  usual  for  hun  to  be 
there  for  two  or  three  ni^ts  together  at  this  tfaae  of  the  vsar,  in  a  ooontrie 
house,  for  the  oonTenienoy  of  meeting  the  tenants  npon  tnat  aooonnt.  Hie 
same  nighty  about  9  of  tlM  elook^  Bob  Rot,  with  a  party  of  those  niAans 
whom  he  has  still  fcsept  about  him  sinoe  me  late  rebellion,  surrounded  the 
house  where  Mr.  Graluune  was  with  some  of  my  tenanti  doang  his  buanssi, 
ordered  his  men  to  present  their  gnnns  in  att  tae  window  of  the  room  where 
he  was  sitting,  while  he  himself  at  the  same  time  with  others  entered  att  the 
door,  with  oooked  pistola^  and  made  Mr.  Grahame  prisoner,  carreing  htm 
away  to  the  lulls  with  the  money  he  bad  got,  his  boon  and  pt^Mrs,  and  my 
tenants'  bonds  lor  their  fines,  amounting  to  above  a  thousand  pounds  steriing, 
whereof  the  one-half  bad  been  paid  last  year,  and  the  other  was  to  hnTo  been 
paid  now ;  and  att  the  same  ome  bad  the  inaoleiioe  to  eause  him  write  a 
fetter  to  me  (the  oopv  of  which  ii  enbiosed}  offering  me  terms  of  a  treaty. 

'That  your  Lordship  may  have  ttie  beMsr  yiew  of  this  matter,  it  wul  be 
necessary  that  I  should  inform  you  that  this  fellow  has  now,  of  a  long  time, 
put  himself  nt  the  head  of  the  Olaa  M'Gregor.  a  xnoe  of  people  who,  in  au 
a^es,  haye  distinguished  themselyes  beyond  othns  by  rdbbeiis^  depreda> 
turns,  and  mnrden^  and  haye  been  the  oonstant  harbourers  and  entsrtainen 
of  yagnbonds  and  loose  people.  From  the  time  of  the  Beyalutkn  he  has 
taken  every  opportunity  to  appasrngniaitite  Boyerament»  aotinff  rather  as 
a  robber  than  doing  any  real  seryiee  to  those  wnom  he  pretended  to  appear 
Itar.  *»wi  luis  rsallis  done  more  — »*"niiiaf  to  the  ooontrie  than  all  the  other 
Highlandere  haye  done. 

Some  three  or  four  years  before  ttie  last  rebellion  broke  out^  beinsr  oyer- 
burdened  with  debts,  he  quitted  his  ordinaxy  residence  and  remoyea  some 
twelye  or  sixteen  miles  fjanfaer  into  ttie  ffiflhiandsy  puting  himself  under  the 
protection  of  the  Eari  of  E^roadalbin.  When  mv  Ijord  Oadospsn  was  in  the 
Highlands  he  ordered  his  house  att  this  plaoe  to  ne  buml^  wmch  your  Lord- 
ship sees  he  now  places  to  my  account. 

'This  obliges  him  to  return  to  the  same  oountrie  he  went  itom^  being  a 
most  runed  inaccessible  place^  where  he  took  up  his  residence  anew  amot^ist 
his  own  mends  and  relatmns ;  but,  well  fudging  that  it  was  possible  to  sur- 
prise him,  he^  with  about  f orty-flye  of  ms  followers,  went  to  Inyerary,  and 
made  a  sham  surrender  of  their  arms  to  ColL  OampbeU  of  FhiatiL  Oominander 
of  one  of  the  Lidependant  Ckmipanies,  and  returned  home  with  nis  men.  each 
of  them  haying  the  ColL's  protection.  This  hai>pened  in  the  bejpnning  of 
summer  last ;  yet  not  long  after  he  afoeared  wiui  his  men  twioe  m  arms,  in 
opposition  to  the  King's  troops.;  and  one  of  there  times  attaokt  theniy 
rescued  a  prisoner  ftum  them,  and  all  liiis  while  ssut  abroad  his  party 
through  the  country,  plundering  the  oountrie  people^  and  amoi^ist  the  rest 
some  of  my  tenants. 

'Being  informed  of  there  disorden  after  I  tfune  to  Scotland,  I  applied  to 
Ueuti  GenlL  Carpenter,  who  ordered  three  partys  from  Glawow,  Stirifaig^ 
and  Finlari^,  to  march  m  the  ni^t  hj  different  routes,  in  order  to  surprin 
him  and  his  men  in  their  houses,  which  would  haye  had  Hb  effect  certainly 
if  the  great  rains  that  hi^ypened  to  fall  that  yerie  night  had  not  retarded  the 
inarch  of  the  troops,  so  as  some  of  the  parties  came  too  late  to  the  stations 
that  they  were  oroered  for.  AH  that  oould  be  done  upon  this  occasion  was 
to  bum  a  oountrie  houre  where  Bob  Bo^  then  rerided,  after  some  of  hie 
clan  had,  from  the  rooks,  fired  upon  the  Kmg's  troops,  by  which  a  grenadier 
was  killed. 

'Mr.  Orahame  of  KiUean,  beinff  my  deputy-sheriff  in  that  county,  went 
along  with  the  party  that  marched  frem  Stirong ;  and,  donhtlcM,  inll  now 
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wtth  the  YTOTM  tf—famnt  fnm  tiiat  iMuteroui  Mopto  on  tiiai  Mconnt. 

Beridi^  that  he  la  mr  nUaHothf  and  that  they  know  now  Mtira  he  hee  been 
in  the  mt.  f  iuu  of  the  GoTanuneiit— aU  whloh,  yoor  Lordahip  maybeUeTe^  pats 
me  under  Tery  great  oonoem  for  the  sentleinan,.  wfai]e»  at  the  aame  tune^  I 
can  foraee  no  manner  of  way  how  to  rwieve  him  other  than  to  leaTo  him  to 
ofaanoeand  his  own  management. 

'  I  had  my  thoughts  Mf ore  of  pnmoaing  to  Gkyremmsnt  the  bnilding  of 
■ome  barraoki,  as  the  only  expedicint  for  sappreasing  theae  rebels^  and  seoor- 
ing  the  paaoe  of  the  ooontrie ;  and  hi  that  Tiew  spoak  to  GenIL  CSaipenter, 
who  has  now  a  sohame  of  it  in  his  hands:  and  I  am  penmaded  that  will  be 
the  tme  method  for  reatnlnhig  them  sneotnaUy ;  bat»  In  the  meantimop  it 
win  be  neoeaaaiy  to  lodse  some  of  the  troopa  in  ti&ose  plaoesi  npon  whkh  I 
Intend  to  write  to  the  CraneralL 

'I  am  sonsible  I  hare  trembled  your  Lordship  with  a  Terie  long  letter, 
which  I  shoold  be  ashamed  of,  were  I  myself  8ui|dy  oonoemed ;  but  where 
the  honour  of  the  King's  Goranimant  is  tonohed,  1  need  make  no  i^wk^gie^ 
and  I  shaU  only  beg  leave  to  add,  that  I  am,  wHh  great  respect  and  tnith, 

'My  Lord, 
'  yr.  LordiA  moat  humble  and 

'  obedient  servant, 

'MOHTBOfll.' 

OOPT  OF  GBAHAX  OF  KILLKABN'B  LBTTIB  INOLOfiBD  IN  THB 

PJEUBOSDIKQ 

'OHArfBLLAnaoGB,  JTot.  19A,  1710. 
'  Mat  it  vuujn  todb  Obacb-*I  am  obKged  to  gire  yoor  Gxaoe  the  troable 
of  this,  by  Robert  Boy's  oommands,  being  so  unfortunate  at  present  as  to  be 
his  pclsoiier.  I  ref err  the  way  and  manner  I  was  apprehended  to  the 
bearer,  and  shall  only.  In  shorty  awnaint  vonr  Graoe  with  the  demands, 
which  are,  that  your  Grace  shall  discnam  him  of  all  soumes  he  owes  your 
Grace^  and  give  him  the  soume  of  MTO  merks  for  his  loss  and  damages 
auetained  by  him,  both  at  Craigvoatown  and  at  his  house,  Auohinohisallen ; 
and  that  your  Grace  shall  give  your  word  not  to  troable  or  proseente  him 
afterwards ;  tDl  which  time  he  oairyss  me,  aU  the  money  I  received  this  day, 
my  books  and  bonds  for  entrees,  not  yet  paid,  along  with  him,  with 


of  hard  usaffs  if  any  partya  are  sent  after  him.  The  sum  I  received 
this  day,  conform  to  the  neareat  computation  I  can  make  before  soverO.  of 
the  gentlemen,  is  £8227  2b,  8d.  Soots,  of  which  I  gave  them  notes.  I  shall 
~  your  Grace's  return,  and  ever  am, 

•Tour  Grace's  moat  obedient,  ftdtfaful, 
<  humble  aervant, 
my.  <Jomi  Geahami.' 


THB  DUKS  OF  MONTBOSB  TO 


SMh  Nov.  17H.— Kn.TaAma^  Bauuo 

'  GusQOW,  ttA  Jfop,  1710. 
'Sir— Having  acqwdnted  yoa  by  my  last  of  the  Slat  instant,  of  what  had 
happened  to  my  friend.  Mr.  Grahame  of  Oleam,  Tm  very  fjuA  to  have  it 
now  to  tell  yon,  that  last  night  I  was  very  agreeably  surimsed  with  Mr. 
Grohame's  coming  here  himsetf,  and  giving  me  the  first  account  I  had  had  of 
hbn  from  the  time  of  his  being  oarriM  away.  It  seems  Rob  Roy,  when  he 
came  to  consider  a  little  better  ai  it^  found  that  he  could  not  mend  his 
matters  by  retaining  KiUeam  his  prisoner,  which  could  only  eamose  him  still 
the  moie  to  the  justice  of  the  CKyvemment ;  and  therefore  thought  fit  to 
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dinoin  him  on  Sunday  evMiii^  halt,  having  kept  liim  firam  the  Monday  nfglit 
before,  under  a  Tery  uneasy  kmd  of  restraint^  being*  obUged  to  change  oon* 
tiniially  from  phwe  to  plaoe.  He  gave  him  bad:  the  books,  ptuptm,  and 
bonde,  but  kept  the  money. 

'lam,  with  gnat  troth,  Sir. 

'  your  most  hnmue  aarvant^ 

'MONIBOBB.' 

No.  m 

CHALLENGE  BY  ROB  ROT 
(See  Litrodnotion,  p.  zzii) 

BOB  BOT  TO  AIS  HIB  AND  KIQHTT  PBmOB,   JAMES  BUKB 

OF  XONTBOaa 

*  In  charity  to  your  Offaoe's  oooradge  and  oondnet,  pleaae  know,  the  only  way 
to  retreye  Doth  is  to  treat  Rob  Roy  like  hiTnaalf,  in  appointing  your  plaoe  and 
choice  of  arms,  that  at  once  yon  may  extirpate  Tour  myeteiate  enemy,  orpnt 
a  period  to  your  punny  (puny  f )  life  in  fallmg  g^orioualT  by  his  hand&  ittX 
impertinent  critickfl  or  flatterers  may  not  brand  me  for  **^^^^1^ynging  a  man 
that's  repute  of  a  poor  dastardly  souL  let  such  know  that  I  admit  of  the  two 
mat  supporters  of  his  character  and  the  captain  of  his  bands  to  joyne  with 
him  in  the  oombate.  Then  sure  your  Grace  wont  hare  the  impudence  to 
damour  att  court  for  multitudes  to  hunt  me  like  a  fox,  under  pretence  that  I 
am  not  to  be  found  above  ground.    This  saTes  your  Once  and  the  troops  any 


further  trouble  of  searching ;  that  is,  if  your  ambition  of  gknr  press  yon  to 
embrace  this  unequald  Tenture  offm  of  Rob's  head.  But  if  your  Graoe'a 
piety,  prudence,  and  cowardice  forbids  hanrding  this  gentlemany  expedient, 
then  let  your  Desyre  of  Peace  restur  what  you  naTe  robed  from  me  by  the 
tirramiy  of  your  present  dtuation,  otherwise  your  overthrowe  or  ruin  is 
determmed ;  and  adyertise  your  fri«ida  neyer  more  to  look  lor  the  frequent 
dyility  payed  them,  of  sending  them  home  without  their  aims  only,  < 
their  former  cniyings  wont  puruiaae  that  layour ;  so  your  Qiaoe  by  tms 
peace  in  your  offer,  if  the  sound  of  war  be  fri^l&tfn^  and  diuse  yon 
your  good  friend  or  mortal  enemy.' 

This  singular  rhodomontade  is  indosed  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  of  Rob 
Roy,  probably  a  retainer  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle  in  Ida,  which  is  in  these 
words: — 

'Sni— Reodve  the  indoeed  paper,  q^  you  are  taking  your  Botle ;  it  wiU 
diyert  yourself  and  comrades.  I  got  no  news  since  I  saw  you,  only  qt  we  had 
before  about  the  Spainyards  is  like  to  continue.  If  I  get  any  account  about 
them  lie  be  sure  to  let  you  here  of  it,  and  till  then  I  will  not  write  any  more 
till  I  haye  more  aooountii  I  am.  Sir,  your  afte^.  O  [counnj  and  most 
humble  seryant,  Ko:  Rot. 

'Abotli,  1719.' 

Addressed,  To  Mr.  Patrick  Anderwm, 
At  Day— TiMse. 

TIm  sesL  a  steg— no  bad  smblem 
ofawlldoatfaeian. 

It  appears  from  the  enydope  that  Rob  Roy  still  continued  to  act  as 
intelligencer  to  the  Buke  of  Aigyle  and  his  agents.  The  news  he  alludes  to 
is  probably  some  yague  report  of  invasion  from  Spain.  Such  mmouxs  were 
likely  enough  to  be  afloat,  m  ooosequence  of  the  disembarkation  of  the  troopa 
who  were  taken  at  Glenshid  in  the  preceding  year,  1718. 
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No.  IV 


rSOK  BOBEBT  CAMPBELL,  aUa$  M^ORBGOB,  OOMMONLT 

CALLED  ROB  BOY,  TO  FIELD-MABSHAL  WADE, 

Thfln  noflfring  tito  labniiMlon  of  diatflbctfid  Chteftnifw  y^^  fli^iw,* 

*Seb— TIm  mat  humanity  with  which  yon  ha^ie  oonilantly  acted  in  tha  dis- 
eharga  of  iaa  tmit  repoeed  in  yoo,  and  your  harizig  ever  made  ue  of  the 
greet  powen  with  whion  yoa  were  Teeied,  ae  the  means  of  doing  good  and 
eharitaUe  oiloee  to  eooh  ea  ye  foond  proper  objeoti  of  oomnaflaon,  win,  I 
faope^  ezooee  mj  importnnity  in  endeavonring  to  approve  mnm  not  abec^tely 
unworthy  of  that  maroy  and  fayour  yonr  Bzoellency  luui  so  generooaly 
procnred  from  his  Majesty  for  othen  in  my  nnfortonateciroamstanoee.  lam 
TOT  sensible  nothing  oan  be  aUedged  soffloient  to  ezonse  so  great  a  erime 
ae  I  hare  been  guilty  of^  that  of  BebeUion.  But  I  hnmbly  beg  leaTe  to  hiy 
before  your  EzoeUenor  eome  iMurtloalan  in  the  circnmstanoee  of  my  goill 
whidiy  I  hope,  will  eztennate  it  in  some  meesnre.  It  was  my  misf ortuifly  at 
the  time  the  BebeUion  broke  oat,  to  be  lyaUe  to  legal  diligence  and  caption, 
at  the  Duke  of  Montrose's  instanoe,  for  debt  alledged  due  to  him.  To  aroia 
being  llnng  into  pison,  ea  I  must  certainly  have  been,  had  I  f  oUowed  my  r^ 
indmations  in  joining  the  King's  troops  at  Stirling,  I  was  forced  to  take  party 
with  the  adherents  of  the  PJretender ;  for  the  coontry  being  all  in  arms,  it 
was  neither  safe  nor  indeed  possible  for  me  to  stand  neater.  I  should  not, 
however,  plead  my  beinff  forced  into  that  unnatural  BebelUon  against  his 
Majesty,  King  Qe^^  if  I  could  not  at  the  same  time  assure  your  Exoellenoy, 
that  I  not  only  avoided  acting  offensiTelj^  ualnst  his  Majes^'s  forces  upon 
all  cocasioni^  but  on  the  contrary,  sent  ms  Grace  the  Duke  of  Anrle  all  the 
inteOigeiice  I  could  from  time  to  time,  of  the  strength  and  situimon  of  the 
Bebels ;  which  I  hope  his  Grace  will  do  me  the  justice  to  acknowledge.  As  to 
the  debt  to  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  I  have  dischaiKed  it  to  the  utniost  farthing. 
I  beg  your  Excellency  would  be  persuaded  that,  had  it  been  in  my  power,  as 
U  was  in  my  inclination,  I  should  always  haye  acted  for  the  service  of  his 
Majesty  King  Geoi^ge.  and  that  one  reason  of  my  begginflT  the  fayour  of  your 
interoession  with  his  Ifajesty,  for  the  pardon  of  mjr  fife,  u  the  earnest  desire 
I  haye  to  employ  it  in  his  seryice,  whose  goodness,  justioe,  and  humanity  are. 
ao  oooqiicaoas  to  all  mankind. 

'  I  am,  with  all  duty  and  reqwot, 

'  Your  Excellency's  most,  etc 

'  BOBBBT  CaHFBBLL.' 


No.  V 

Thsbs  are  many  productions  of  the  Scottish  ballad  poets  upon  the  lion-like 
mode  of  wooing  practised  by  the  ancient  Highlanders  when  they  had  a  fancy 
for  the  per8on(or  property)  of  a  Lowland  ouunseL  One  example  is  found  in 
Mr.  Bobert  Jamieson's  Pcjamiar  SootHBhSonffB'.— 


Bonny  Baby  Uytnntone 
Oaed  out  to  Me  the  hay, 

And  she  has  met  with  Olcokl yon. 
Who  has  stolen  her  away. 


He  took  ftae4ier  her  sattln  coat. 
But  an  her  silken  gown. 

Syne  rowd  her  in  his  tartan  plaid 
And  happd  her  round  and  roan'. 


*  This  eorkias  epistle  Is  copied  ftom  An  AmtkenHo  jrormHM  qf  Manktd  Wad^» 
rtoeudUi/g$  fa  As  iKfrMaMlf,  eommnnleated  by  the  late  eminent  antiqaary,  Qeom 
Chalmers,  Ssq.,  to  Mr.  Bobert  Jamleson  of  the  Beglater  Honse,  Bdlnbnrgh,  and  jmo- 
llshed  in  the  Appendix  to  an  Bditkm  of  Bart's  Isttw*  pom  tk$  North  qtSeaOaMd. 
Svob.    8vo.    Bdinbiiigh,  1818. 
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In  another  baUad  we  are  told  how— 

Foor-and-twent^  EDeland  man  And  they  haye  swoni  a  deadly  oath. 
Game  doon  by  Fiddoch  aide,  Dk  man  upon  hJa  dork. 

And  they  have  aworn  a  deadly  oath,  That  ahe  ahoald  .wed  with  Donoan  Ger, 
Jean  Mnlr  aold  be  a  bride :  Or  they'd  make  bloody  worke. 

This  laat  we  have  from  tradition,  but  there  are  many  others  in  the  ool- 
leotiona  of  Soottiah  ballada  to  the  same  porpoee. 

The  aohievement  of  Robert  Oig,  or  Young  Rob  Roy,  as  the  Lowlandera 
called  him,  was  celebrated  in  a  ballad,  of  wfaioh  there  are  twenty  different 
and  Tariona  editions.  The  tune  is  Kreiy  and  wild,  and  we  select  the  follow- 
ing words  firom  memory : — 

Rob  Roy  is  frae  the  Hldanda  come,  '  Rob  Roy,  he  was  my  Iktiier  called, 
Down  to  the  Lawland  border ;  ICacGrogor  was  his  name,  Lady ; 

And  he  has  stolen  that  lady  away,  A*  the  ooantry,  ftr  and  near, 
TO  hand  his  house  in  order.  Have  heard  IfaeGregar's  Ikme,  Lady. 

He  set  her  on  a  milk-white  steed,  *  He  was  a  hedge  abont  his  fHends, 
Of  none  he  stood  In  awe;  A  heckle  to  his  foes.  Lady ; 

Untin  they  leached  the  Hieiland  hills,  If  any  man  did  him  gainsay, 
Aboon  the  Tuim^h^'  i  •  He  felt  his  deadly  blows,  ijuly. 

Saying,  <  Be  content,  be  content,  '  I  am  as  bdd,  I  am  as  bold, 

Be  content  with  me.  Lady ;  I  am  as  bold  and  more,  Lady ; 

When  will  ye  find  in  Lennox  land,  Ony  man  that  donbta  my  word. 

Saebrawaminaame,  Lady?  May  tn^my  gnde olaymoire,  Lady. 

*  Then  be  content,  be  content, 

Be  content  with  me,  lAdy ; 
For  now  yon  are  my  wedded  wife. 

Until  the  day  ye  die,  Lady.* 


No  VI 
GHLUNE  DHU 

Thb  following  notioee  oonoeniin|r  this  Chief  fell  under  the  Anthonys  eye  while 
the  sheets  were  in  the  act  of  going  through  the  press.  They  occur  in  mana- 
ecHpt  memoirs,  written  by  a  person  intimately  acquainted  with  the  inddents 
ofim 

This  Ohief  had  the  important  task  entrusted  to  him  of  defending  the 
Castle  of  £k>une,  in  which  the  ChcTalier  placed  a  garrison  to  protect  his 
communication  with  the  Highlands,  and  to  repel  any  sallies  whion  might  be 
made  from  Stirling  Castle.  Qhlune  Dhu  distmguished  himself  by  his  good 
conduct  in  this  charge. 

Ghlune  Bhu  is  thus  described :  '  Glengyle  is,  in  person,  a  tall  handaome 
man,  and  has  more  of  the  mien  of  the  ancient  heroes  than  our  modem  fine 
gentlemen  are  poflsessed  of.  He  is  honest  and  disinterested  to  a  proTcrb^ 
extremely  modesty  braye  and  intrepid,  and  bom  one  of  the  best  partiEana 
in  Europe^  In  short,  the  whole  people  of  that  country  declared  that  noTor 
did  men  live  under  so  mild  a  goTcmment  as  Glengyle's,  not  a  man  having  so 
much  as  lost  a  chicken  while  he  continued  there.' 

It  would  appear  from  this  curious  passage  that  Glengyle— not  Stewart  of 
Ballechin,  as  averred  in  a  note  (28)  on  Waverleu — commanded  the  garrison  of 
Doune.    Bulleohin  might,  no  doubt,  succeed  MaoGregor  in  the  sitniation. 

*  A  pass  on  the  eastern  margin  of  Loch  Ixnnond,  and  an  ontianoe  to  the  Highlands. 
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No.  VII 
ESCAPE  OF  BOB  ROY  FROM  THE  DUKE  OF  ATHOLE 

Thb  foUowmg  copy  of  a  letter  which  poonod  from  one  dlersyman  of  the 
Choroh  of  Sootlaiiix  to  another  waa  oommnnioated  to  me  by  John  Gregorson, 
SeH}.,  of  Ardtomiah.  The  eeoape  of  Bob  Bot  is  mentioned,  uke  other  interest- 
ing newa  of  the  time  with  which  it  is  mtermingled.  The  dingreement 
between  the  Dukes  of  Athole  and  Aigyle  seems  to  have  animated  the  former 
against  Bob  Boy,  as  one  of  Aigyle's  partinns. 

'BSY.  AJXD  T>»AH  BbOIHIB, 

<  T"  of  the  28th  Jun  I  had  by  the  bearer.  !■  pleased  to 
haTe  got  back  again  j*  Delinqnent,  whioh  may  probably  safe  you  of  the 
iarooble  of  her  child,  rm  boty  rre  yet  yery  little  of  certain  news  lo  giro  yon 
from  Oourt,  the'  I've  seen  all  the  last  weekes  prints,  only  I  find  in  them  a 
pasage  whioh  is  all  tiie  account  I  can  giye  yon  of  the  Indemnity,  y*  when  the 
estates  of  forfaolted  Bebells  Comes  to  be  sold  all  Just  debts  Documented  are 
to  be  preferred  to  Officers  of  the  Court  of  enquiry.  The  Bill  in  fayours  of 
that  Coiut  against  the  Lords  of  Seasion  in  Bootland  is  past  the  house  of 
Commons  and  Come  before  the  Lords,  which  ia  thought  io  bo  considerably 
more  ample  y^  formerly  w*  respect  to  the  Diaposeing  of  estates  Canyaaain^ 
and  paying  m  Debta.  It'a  aaid  y*  the  examinatione  of  Cadugana  aooounta  is 
droped,  but  it  wants  Confirmatione  here  as  yet.  Oxford's  tryals  should  be 
entered  upon  Saturday  laat  We  hear  that  the  Dnoheea  of  Argyle  ia  w«  child. 
I  doe  not  hear  y*  the  Diyiaiona  at  Court  are  any  thing  abated  or  of  any 
appearance  of  the  Dukes  haying  any  thing  of  his  Maj :  fayonr.  I  heartily 
wish  the  present  humours  at  Court  may  not  proye  an  encouragm^  to  watcbfuU 
and  restles  enemies. 

'  My  accounta  of  Bob  Boy  his  escape  are  y*,  after  aeyerall  Embaaaiea  between 
his  Grace  (who  I  hear  did  Correspond  w^aome  at  Court  about  it)  and  BoK 
he  at  length  upon  promiae  of  protectione  Came  to  waite  upon  the  Duke,  & 
being  preaently  aeoored  his  Oraoe  sent  post  to  Ed'  to  acquent  the  Court  of 
his  being  aprehended,  ft  call  his  friends  at  Ed'  and  to  desire  a  party  from 
Gen  Carpinter  to  reoeiye  and  bring  him  to  Ed',  which  party  came  the  length 
of  Kenross  in  Fife ;  he  was  to  be  deliyered  to  them  by  anurty  his  Grace  had 
demanded  from  the  Gtoyemour  at  Perth,  who  when  upon  their  march  towards 
DunkeU  to  reoeiye  bim  were  mete  w^  and  returned  by  his  Graccj  haying  re- 
solyed  to  deliyer  him  by  a  party  of  his  own  men,  and  left  Bob  at  Logierate  under 
a  strong  gpaard  till  y^  party  should  be  ready  to  reoeiye  him.  This  space  of 
time  Bob  had  Imployed  m  taldng  the  other  dram  heartfly  w^  the  Guard,  ft 

S~^  all  were  prot^  nearty  Bob  ia  deHyering  a  letter  for  Wa  wife  to  a  seryant, 
whom  he  most  needs  deliyer  some  priyate  instructions  at  the  Door  (for  his 
wife)  where  he*s  attended  w*  on  the  GruuxL  When  serious  in  this  priyat 
Conyeraatione  he  ia  ""^i""g  some  few  steps  carelessly  from  the  Door  about 
the  house  till  he  comes  cloaa  by  this  horse,  wluch  he  aoon  mounted  and  made 
off.  Thia  ia  no  small  mortifica^  to  the  guard,  because  of  the  delay  it  siye  to 
there  hopes  df  a  Considerable  additionall  charge  ag*  John  Boy.*  My  wife 
was  upon  Thursday  last  deliyered  of  a  Son  after  acre  trayell,  of  which  ahe  atiU 
continnea  yery  weak,  I  eiye  y  Lady  hearty  thanka  for  the  Highland  plaid. 
It'a  good  death,  bat  it  does  not  answer  the  sett  I  sent  acme  time  agae  w* 


*  {.«.  John  the  Red— John  Dake  of  Argyle,  ao  called  from  hia  complexion,  mora 
commonly  sidled  *  Red  John  the  Wanloar.^ 
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HcArthnr,  ft  tho  it  had  I  told  in  my  last  y*  my  wife  was  obliged  to  provid 
herself  to  finish  her  bed  before  she  was  Hghted,  but  I  know  y*  letr  came  not 
timely  to  y*  hand.  .  .  .  Fm  sory  I  had  not  mon^  to  send  by  the  bearer,  bavinff 
no  tbDQght  of  it  ft  hein^  exposed  to  some  httie  expenses  last  week,  bat  I 
expect  some  sore  oooasion  when  order  by  a  letter  to  reoeiye  it. 

ExoQse  this  freedom  from  fto. 

'Uahsb  or  CtoMsn,  /uly  Id,  1717. 

*  I  salute  y  lady.    I  wish  my  .  .  .  her  Danghter  much  Joy.' 
[This  note  was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  the  Abbotaford  Edition,  1842-46u  ] 


POSTSCRIPT 

Thi  second  of  the  Appendices  to  the  Introdnotion  to  Rob  Bop  (mvc  807) 
contains  two  curious  letters  respecting  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Graham  of  SjUeam 
by  that  daring  freebooter,  while  lerying  the  Duke  of  Montrose's  rents.  These 
were  taken  from  scroll  copies  in  the  possession  of  his  Grace  the  present  Duke, 
who  kindly  permitted  the  use  of  them  in  the  present  pubuoatioD.  The 
Novel  had  but  just  passed  through  the  press  when  the  Bigfat  HonousaUe 
Mr.  Peel — whose  important  state  avocations  do  not  avert  his  attention 
from  the  interests  of  literator^— transmitted  to  the  Author  copies  of  tbo 
original  letters  and  indosore,  of  which  he  poflBessed  only  the  ronni  dianght. 
The  originals  were  discovered  in  the  State  Paper  Office  by  i£»  indemti- 
gable  researohea  of  Mr.  Lemon,  who  is  daily  throwing  mora  light  on  that 
valuable  collection  of  records.  From  the  documents  with  which  the  Author 
has  been  thus  Idndlv  favoured,  he  is  enabled  to  fill  up  the  addreases  which 
wero  wanting  in  the  scrolls.  That  of  the  2l8t  Nov.  1716  is  addressed 
to  Lord  Viscount  Townshend,  and  is  accompanied  by  one  of  the  same  date  to 
Robert  Pringle,  Esquire,  the  Under-Seoretaiy  of  State,  which  is  here  inserted, 
as  rolative  to  so  curious  an  inoident. 


Letter  from  the  Duxb  or  Montbobb  to  Bobkrt  PunroLX,  Esq. 
Under-Secretary  to  Lord  Visooimt  Townshend 

'  Glasoow,  21  Nov.  1716. 

'  Haveinghad  so  many  dispatches  to  make  this  night,  I  hope  yel  exooae  mo 
that  I  make  use  of  anotner  hand  to  p;ive  yow  a  short  account  oiF  the  oocamon 
of  this  express,  by  which  I  have  written  to  my  Ld.  Duke  of  Boxburs^  and 
my  Lord  Townshend,  whidi  I  hope  yel  gett  carefully  deleivered. 

*  Mr.  Graham,  younger  of  Salleam,  being  on  Munday  last  in  Monteith  att 
a  country  house,  ooUecim^  my  rents,  was  about  nine  o'dodk  that  same  night 
surprised  by  Bob  Boy  with  a  party  of  his  men  in  arms,  who,  haveing  sup* 
rounded  the  house  and  securea  the  avenues,  presented  their  guns  in  at  the 
windows,  while  he  himself  entered  the  room  with  some  others  with  ookt 
pistoUs,  and  seased  Killearn,  with  all  his  money,  books,  papers,  and  bonds, 
and  carryed  all  away  with  him  to  the  hills,  at  the  same  time  ordering  Killearn 
to  write  a  letter  to  me  (of  which  ye  have  the  copy  inclosed),  proposing  a 
very  honourable  treaty  to  me.  I  must  say  this  story  was  as  suiprismff  to  me 
as  it  was  insolent ;  and  it  must  bring  a  very  great  oonoom  upon  me,  4£at  tiiia 
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gentieman,  my  tuboi  rdation,  should  be  brongfat  to  saffer  oil  the  barbaritys 
and  oroel^  whkh  rereoge  and  malUoe  may  suggest  to  these  miscreantiL  for 
his  haveing  acted  a  faithfull  part  ia  the  serrioe  of  the  goveimnent^  and  his 
affection  to  me  in  my  oonoems. 

'I  need  not  be  more  particular  to  yon,  since  I  know  that  my  Letter  to  my 
Lord  Townahend  will  come  into  your  hands,  so  shall  only  now  give  you  the 
assuianoes  of  my  being,  with  great  sinoerityi 

*  ^,  y*  most  humble  servant, 
(Signed)  'MonTBosx. 

'  I  long  ezoeedinflly  for  a  retnm  of  my  former  dispatches  to  the  Seoretaiy 's 
abont  MethTen  and  CoP  Crqnhart,  anid  my  wife's  oonsinfl^  Balnamoon  and 
Fhinaren. 

<I  must  beff  yowHl  give  my  hunble  service  to  Mr.  Secretary  Hethven,  and 
tell  him  that  1  mnst  referr  him  to  what  I  have  written  to  my  Lord  Townshend 
in  this  affair  of  Rob  Boy,  belxeving  it  was  needless  to  trouble  both  with 
letterBa 

Examined,  Bobt.  Lemon, 

DtfMiffKe^trqf  stale  Papen, 
Staib  Pafir  OmcB, 
Nov.  4, 1829. 

Novi.— The  indosnre  referred  to  in  the  preceding  letter  is  another  copy 
of  the  letter  which  Mr.  Graham  of  Killeam  was  compelled  by  Bob  Boy  to 
write  to  the  Doke  of  Montrose,  and  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  one  indosed 
in  his  Grace's  letter  to  Lord  Townshend,  dated  November  2l8t,  1716. 

B.  L. 

« 

The  last  letter  in  the  same  Appendix,  p.  899  (28th  November),  acquainting 
the  Government  with  Eilleam's  being  set  at  liberty,  is  also  addressed  to  the 
Under-Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Pringle. 

The  Author  may  also  here  reman  that,  immediatel;^  previous  to  the  in- 
suneotion  of  171^  he  perceives  from  some  notes  of  inlormation  given  to 
Goyemment  that  Bob  Boy  appears  to  have  been  much  employed  and  trusted 
by  the  Jacobite  party,  even  in  the  Tcr^  delicate  task  of  transporting  tpeeie 
to  the  Earl  of  Breadsarone,  though  it  might  have  somewhat  resembled  trust- 
ing Don  Baphael  and  Ambrose  de  Lamehi  with  the  church-treasure.* 

*  Soe  MacGregor  Fapan.    Note  10. 
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Nora  l.-^HoBflM  ov  TBI  Oatbouob,  p.  64 

On  oocadoDS  of  pablio  alarm,  in  the  b^gmning  of  the  eighteenth  oentnry,  the 
honee  of  the  Oatholios  were  often  mAaA  npon,  as  they  were  always  sappoeed 
to  be  on  the  ere  of  liaing  in  rebellion. 

NOTB  2.— Tqbaooo,  p.  84 

The  lines  here  (footed  belooff  to.  or  were  altered  from,  a  set  of  Terses  at  one 
time  Tory  popnlar  m  Wngjiind.  begmning,  *Tobaooo  that  is  withered  qnite.'  In 
Sootland  the  celebrated  Balpn  Ersldne,  anthor  of  the  Chtpel  Sonnelt,  published 
what  he  oaUed 'iSbioUi^AMrdMa/Mal,  in  two  parts.  l%e  tot  part  being  an 
Old  Meditation  upon  Smotong  Tobaooo.'    It  begins— 

This  Indian  weed  now  witliared  quite. 
Tho'grean  at  noon,  oat  down  at  nlg^t. 

Shows  thy  decay ; 

Allfleehishay. 
Thus  think,  and  smoke  tobaooa    (LaHng.) 

Note  8.— Nuiqizbt  ov  WnooK,  p.  89 

Hie  nunnery  of  WBton  was  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  upon  its  dis- 
solution by  the  magisterial  authority  of  Henry  Yill.  or  his  son  fidward  YI. 
On  the  aooeerion  m  Queen  Mary,  of  Oathoho  memory,  the  Earl  found  It 
necessary  to  reinstal  the  Abbess  and  her  fair  recluses,  which  he  did  with 
many  ezpreosions  of  his  remorse,  kneeling  humbly  to  the  Tostals,  and  inducting 
them  into  the  convent  and  possessions  from  which  he  had  expelled  them. 
With  the  aooeesion  of  EUzabeith  the  accommodating  Earl  again  resumed  his 
Protestant  faith,  and  a  second  time  drove  the  nuns  from  their  sanctuary. 
The  remonstrances  of  the  Abbess,  who  reminded  him  of  his  penitent  expres- 
sions on  the  former  occasioi^  could  wring  from  him  no  other  answer  than  that 
in  the  text—'  Qo  spin,  you  jade— go  spin.' 


Nora  4.— Baboht  Laiqh  Kibx,  p.  179 

The  Laigh  Kirk  or  Orypt  of  the  Cathedral  of  Ohugow  served  for  more 
than  two  centniies  as  the  church  of  the  Barony  Pariabu  and  for  a  time  was 
oonverted  into  a  bniial-plaoe.  In  the  restorations  of  this  ^praad  building  the 
crypt  was  deared  out,  and  is  now  admired  as  one  of  the  nchest  speoimons  of 
Early  Knglish  architooture  existing  in  Sootland  {Lainff), 
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Nan  5.— Ah  Agid  Czasgtiiah»  p.  188 

I  have  in  Tain  laboured  to  diaooTor  tiiis  g«iitleiiian*8  name  and  the  period 
of  his  iiioumbeiioy.  I  do  iiot»  howerer,  despair  to  see  theee  pomte,  with  some 
others  iriiich  may  elude  my  sagacity,  satisfaotorilv  elucidated  by  one  or  other 
of  the  periodioal  poblioatioiui  whioh  haTe  deroted  their  pages  to  e»planatory 
commentaries  on  my  fonner  Tolumes;  and  whose  research  and  mgennity 
claim  my  peooUar  gratttode,  for  baring  dkoorered  many  persons  imd  dr- 
cnmstanoes  connected  with  my  naoatiTes  of  which  I  myMu  never  so  mnoh 
as  dreamed. 

Non  6.— Ingb  Gaixuiagb,  p.  216 

Inch  Gsflleaoh  is  an  island  in  Loch  Lomond,  where  the  dan  of  MacGr^gor 
were  wont  to  be  interred,  and  where  their  sepolohres  may  still  be  seen.  It 
formerly  contained  a  nunnery ;  hence  the  name  Inch  Oailfeaoh,  or  the  Island 
of  Old  Women. 

NoTB  7.— BoTB*  Show-Balukoi  p.  288 

The  boys  in  Scotland  used  formerly  to  make  a  sort  of  satnznalia  in  a  snow- 
storm by  pelting  passMigera  with  snow-balls.  But  those  exposed  to  that 
annoyance  were  excused  m>m  it  on  the  easy  penalty  of  a  beok  (oourtee^)  from 
a  female  or  a  bow  from  a  man.  It  was  only  the  refiraotory  imo  underwent 
the  storm. 

NoxB  8.— 1V>  noBT  USE  HuBT  Wthd,  p.  248 

Two  t^tetA  dans  fought  out  a  quarrd  with  thirtr  men  of  a  ade,  in  prosonee 
of  the  km^,  on  the  North  Inch  of  Perth,  on  or  about  the  year  1892 ;  a  man 
was  *"^— '?g  on  oo»  dde^  whose  room  was  tilled  by  a  litiUe  bandy-kgged 
artiam  of  Perth.  This  subetitnte,  Hennr  Wynd*— or^  as  the  EQgfalairaers 
called  him,  Gow  Ohrom,  that  is,  the  banffy-l^mfod  smith — fought  well,  and 
contributed  greatly  to  the  £ate  of  the  battle^  without  knowing  which  side  ho 
fought  on ;  so,  'to  fight  for  your  own  hand,  like  Heniy  Wyno,'  passed  into  a 
prorerb.— {Bee  H^  Fair  MM  <(fPmik.} 

Non  9.— Mora  Mio,  p.  266 

Hons  Meg  was  a  large  old-fashioned  piece  of  ordnance^  a  great  farourite 
with  the  Scottish  oommon  people ;  she  was  £abrioated  at  Mods,  in  Flanden, 
in  the  rdgn  of  James  IV.  or  V .  of  Scotland.  This  gun  figures  frequently  in 
the  public  accounts  of  the  time^  where  we  find  cha^^  for  grease  to  groaso 
Meg's  mouth  withal  (to  increase,  as  every  sdiod-boy  knows,  the  loudness  of 
the  report),  ribands  to  deck  her  carriage,  and  pipers  to  play  before  her  when 
she  was  brouf^t  from  the  Castle  to  accompany  the  Scottish  army  on  any 
distant  expedition.  After  the  Union  there  was  much  popular  apnreheiiflioa 
that  the  regiUia  of  Scotland,  and  the  subordinate  palladium.  Mens  Meg, 
would  be  carried  to  Bngland  to  ocmiplete  the  odious  surrender  of  natifmal 
independence.  The  regalia,  sequestered  from  the  sight  of  the  public,  were 
flenerally  supposed  to  have  been  abstracted  in  this  manner.  As  for  Mons 
Meff,  she  remained  in  the  Oastle  of  Edinburoh  till,  by  order  of  the  Board  of 
Ordnance,  she  was  actually  removed  to  Wo^widi  about  1767.  The  regaSa, 
bv  his  Majesty's  special  command,  have  been  brought  forth  fhun  their  place 
of  concealment  in  1818,  and  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  people,  by  whom  they 
must  be  looked  upon  with  deep  associations ;  and  in  this  very  winter  of 
1828-29  Mons  Meg  has  been  restored  to  the  oountiy,  where  that  which  in 
every  other  place  or  situation  was  a  mere  mass  of  rusty  iron  beoomee  ooeo 
more  a  curious  monument  of  antiquity. 
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KOTB  IOL— FaIRT  SUFIBSnTIOK,  p.  261 

TIm  lakM  and  praol|pioM  amidrt  which  the  ATondbu  or  rirer  Forth  has 
Hi  birih  are  itiU,  aooonung  to  pofynlar  tradition,  haunted  hj  the  elfin  people, 
the  moet  peculiar  but  moit  pleasing  of  the  creationfl  of  Celtio  saperatitionfl. 
The  opiniona  entertained  about  these  beinn  are  mnoh  the  Mone  with  those 
of  the  Irish,  so  ezanisitely  well  narrated  bv  Mr.  Grafton  Croker.  An 
eminently  beantiifal  little  oonioal  hill,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Tallsy  of  Aberloil,  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  their  pecoliar  hannts,  and  is  the 
soene  which  awakens  in  Andrew  Fairservioepir.  Jarrie]  the  terror  of  their 
power.  It  is  remarkable  that  two  snoossBrre  dersymen  of  the  parish  of 
AbetfoQ  haTe  employed  themselTes  in  writing  abocn  this  fairy  sapentition. 
The  eldest  of  theee  was  Bobert  Kirk,  a  man  m  some  talents,  who  translated 
the  Ftalms  into  Gaelic  Terse.  He  hmd  formerly  been  minister  at  the  neigh- 
bonring  parish  of  Balqiudder,  and  died  at  Aborf oil  in  1688  at  the  early  ago 
of  forty-two. 

He  was  anthor  of  the  Seeni  Cowtwumweaiih^  which  was  printed  after  his 


with  the  nsoal  powers  and  qnalitiee  asoribed  to  sooh  beings  in  Highland 
tradition. 

Bat  what  is  sofBoiently  singolar,  the  Ber.  Bobert  Kirk,  anthor  of  the  said 
treatise,  is  beHered  himself  to  have  been  taken  away  by  the  fairies,  in  re- 
venge, perhaps,  for  having  let  in  too  much  light  upon  the  seorats  of  their 
oonunonwealth.  We  learn  this  catastro^ie  from  the  information  of  his 
snecoBBor,  the  late*  amiable  and  learned  Dr.  Fatridk  Graham,  also  minister 
ftt  Aberfoil,  who,  in  his  Sbeiekei  qf  Pmiktkire,  has  not  forgotten  to  tonch 
upon  the  Daaine  iSGU&  or  men  of  peace. 

The  Ber.  Bobert  "KiA  was,  it  seems,  walkinff  npon  a  little  eminence  to  the 
west  of  the  present  manse,  which  is  still  held  a  Dun  Skie,  or  fairy  mound, 
when  he  snnfi:  down  in  what  seemed  to  mortals  a  flt»  and  was  snpposed  to  be 
dead.    Ibis,  however,  was  not  his  real  f^te. 

'  Mr.  Kirk  was  the  near  relation  of  Graham  of  Dnchray,  the  ancestor  of 
the  nresent  General  Graham  Stirling.  Shortly  after  his  funeral  he  appeared 
in  the  dress  in  which  he  had  sank  down  to  a  mntual  relation  of  his  own  and 
of  Doohray.  "Go,"  said  he  to  him,  "to  my  cousin  Doohrajr,  and  tell  him  that 
I  am  not  dead.  I  fell  down  in  a  swoon  and  was  canned  into  Fairyland, 
where  I  now  am.  Tell  him  that  when  he  and  my  friends  are  assembled  at 
the  baptism  of  my  child  ^or  he  had  left  his  wife  pregnant),  I  will  appear  in 
the  room,  and  that,  if  he  throws  the  knife  which  he  holds  in  nis  hand  orer  my 
head,  I  will  be  rrieased  and  restored  to  human  sodety."  The  man,  it  seems, 
neglected  for  some  time  to  deUrer  the  messi^  Mr.  Kirk  appeared  to 
hhn  a  second  time,  threatening  to  honnt  him  night  and  day  till  be  executed 
his  commission,  which  at  Inunh  he  did.  The  tune  of  the  baptasm  anived. 
They  were  seated  at  table ;  lur.  Kirk  entered,  bat  the  Laird  of  Duchray,  by 
some  onacoountable  fatality,  neglected  to  perfonn  the  presoibed  ceremony. 
Mr.  Kirk  retired  by  another  door,  and  was  seen  no  mora.  It  is  firmly  beUeved 
that  he  is,  at  this  day,  in  Fairyland.'— iSEtcCcAeic/PereUUrs,  p.  264. 

*  [For  a  oorreetSon  of  this  note,  see  note  to  Introduetioa  to  A  LtgondqfMmUnm.] 

Kon  IL— SLAUGHnEB  ov  M/ioTiARWf,  p.  278 

ThiiL  as  appears  from  the  introduotofy  matter  to  this  Tal&  is  an  anachron- 
ism. The  slaughter  of  MaoLaren,  a  retainer  of  the  chief  of  Apj^e,  by  the 
MacGroffors  did  not  take  place  tul  after  Bob  Boy's  death,  since  it  happened 
in  1788. 
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KoxB  12.— AsBWOii^  p.  286 

I  do  not  know  how  this  ndgfat  stand  in  Mr.  Osbaldistone's  d*y,  but  I  osn 
assure  the  reader  whose  curiosity  may  lead  him  to  visit  the  scenes  of  these 
romantic  adventiiree,  that  the  Claohan  of  Aberfoil  now  affords  a  very 
comfortable  little  inn.  If  he  chances  to  be  a  Scottish  antiqnary.  it  wiU  be  an 
additional  recommendation  to  him  that  he  will  find  himsen  in  uie  Ticinitj  of 
the  BcT.  Dr.  Patrick  Graham,  minister  of  the  ^;on>el  at  Aberfofl,  whose 
orbanity  in  commonicating  information  on  the  subject  of  national  antiquities 
ta  scarce  exceeded  even  by  the  stores  of  legendary  lore  which  he  has  aoonmn- 
lated. — Oriff,  Note,  The  respectable  dergyman  ulnded  to  has  been  dead  for 
some  years. — [Added  t»  1829.] 


Note  IS.— Wazabb  Oumvo  cup  Gunoos,  p.  287 

A  gnat  feudal  oppressor,  who,  riding  on  some  cniel  mnmose  throogh  the 
forest  of  Guiyool^  was  thrown  mm  his  horse,  and,  his  root  being  can^t  in 
the  stirrup,  was  oraaged  along  by  the  frightened  animal  till  he  was  torn  to 
pieces.    The  ezpressKm,  <  Walter  of  Guiyook's  curse,'  is  proferfaiaL 

Nora  14.— Teb  MaoBimmonb,  p.  850 

The  MaoBimmons  or  HacOrimonds  were  hereditary  pipers  to  the  chiefs  of 
MacLeod,  and  celebrated  for  their  talents.  The  pibroch  said  to  have  been 
composea  by  Helen  MacGregcr  is  still  in  existence.  See  the  Introduction  to 
this  xToTol  (p.  xxi). 

Non  16.— JiDDABT  Cast,  p.  869 

*The memory  of  Dunbar's  l^gal  (f)  proceedings  at  Jedboxgh  is  preserved  in 
the  proverbial  phrase  "  Jeddart  Justice,"  which  signifies  trial  qflar  execution.' 
'^JiintbreUif  qfthe  Border,  Plrefiioe,  p.  Ivi.  {Lainff)* 

Nora  18.— MaoGbigob  Pafbbs,  p.  406 

Some  papers  connected  with  Bob  Boy  MiaoGregor,  signed  'Bo.  OampbelL' 
in  1711,  were  lately  presented  to  the  Society  of  Antiausnes.  One  of  these  v 
a  kind  of  contract  oetweoi  the  Duke  of  Montrose  ana  Bob  Bov,  by  which  the 
latter  undertakes  to  deliver  within  a  given  time  'Sixtie  good  and  sojEScient 
Kintaill  highland  Cowes,  betwixt  the  age  of  five  and  nine  years,  at  fonrteoe 

Sounds  Sootts  per  peioe,  with  ane  bull  to  the  bareane,  and  that  at  the  head 
ykes  of  Buchanan  upon  the  twenty-euzht  day  of  May  next.'    Dated  Decem- 
ber 1711.— See  FroceedtHfftf  yoL  viL  p.  Wd  (£a«^). 
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WORDS.  PHRASES,  AND  ALLUSIONS 


Ai>  OKOimrAM,  to  tbe  pQiae 

AiK,  oak;  aik-brao,  an 
~  stick 


AiB,  early 
Anur,  Iron 

oatt;   AIT,    Aim, 


Alooeah,  tbe  Konm,  the 
mend  book  of  the 
Mohammedani 

AiAVAziL,  a  aeijeant  or 
officer  of  police 


or, 
fought  In  Spain  on  Sftth 
▲pSl  1707,  during  the 
irar  of  the  Spanieh  Bnc- 
oeatlon,  the  French  de- 
foattng  the  allied  IBngUih 
and  e^nleh  Ibroei 

Amaict,  almost 

AvcB,  Am,  once:  Aires 
AMD  AWA,  now  and  again, 
occasionally 

Airo&XA  Fkrraba,  a  broad- 
sword 

Amkul  a  cask  of  wine  or 
spirits,  eowtaining  about 
8  gallons 

Abohilowb,  a  peaee-ofllar- 
Ing ;  the  retnm  made  by 
one  who  has  been  treated 
In  a  tayern 

in  the  ^oA^QiwiM  to  the 
penonillcation  of  Hypo- 
crisy;  a  wimrd,  magidan 

Abotlb's  L»yBB|  was  more 
probably     written 
Joseph    Mitchell,    *a 
Bobert  Walpole's  poet' 

An,  an  ancient  Greek  god- 
dass  who  beguiled  men 

torMh  and  inooDsldflBate 
deeds 


AULD  -  VABRAH,  AULD- 

..  rABRAHXL  sBgsnIona,  old- 
if  Ihshioned 

Atdmdow,  the  Biyer  Vortb 
Atost,  bolide,  beyond 

Bazk,  courtesy 
Bav,  curse 
Bahb,  bond 
Babuit,  barefooted 

BaBOKAIS*,    BABOHBBf,    ft 

SbUn  that  appeared  In 
e  form  of  a  hozrible 

dog,  portendlnff  misfor* 

tnneordeath.  iSisanote 

toThtBttrotked 
BABxiy  a  small  brandy  cask 

used  in  the  French  (Gas- 
cony)  retail  trade 
Babbit,  sMpped  of  bark 
Babbioabt,  or  babioamt. 

Identical  with  Baril  {q,v.) 
BABBiqiUB,  or  babiqub,  a 

hogshead,    the    biandy 

cask  used  at  Bourdeauz. 

Oognac,   Bochelle,    and 

towns  sdjscent 
Babtlbtt,  J.,  author  of 

TAs  OmUman**  FOrrkrif 

0754) 
Baudbomb,  a  pet  word  for 

the  cat 
Bathj),  bold 
Bawbbb,  a  halfpenny 

BbAUX       fiTBATAOBM,       by 

George  Btoi|uhar 
Bbqoab'b  OFnA,Gay'»lay 
Bbiu>,  shelter,  proteeoon 
Bdibdiot,  iA   Benedick. 

8m    Mvek    Ado    about 

2irolMiv,AotiL8c8 
Bbmt,  the  moor ;  takb  tbb 

bbmt,  «m  list  of  Scotch 

FroTerbs,  p.  417 
Bbbtbd,  beset,  hardproned 


BiCKBB,  a  wooden  bowl  or 
yessel ;  to  throw  stones, 
to  quarrel ;  {of  a  flame) 
r,  quii 


to  flicker,  . 
BoomiANGB,       propriety, 

decency 
Biooma,  bonding 
Bibb,  nest,  swazm 
BntBiB,     llyelT-     foUow. 

youth  of  metde, '  spark ' 
BoL,  toss,  drink  confoosly 

BiBBSLL,         or        |*T»»,»T-, 

BoBBBT,   author   of    a 
Diarey—lBSB-ieoe 
BmooK,  more  than  a  bit ; 

A  MILS  ABD  A  mmOOK^% 

proTBrbisl  oiuiesslon  ror 

a  oonsidsraDle  distance 

longer 
Black  Douglas,  Good  Sir 

James      Douglas,     the 

yalisnl     supporter     of 

Bobert  Bmoe 
Blatb,   a    port  on    ttie 

Gironde,  Fnnce 
Blbbbiko  ABD  BLAsmra, 

speaking  in  aloud,  osten« 

tations  manner 
Blbibbb,  idle  talk,  non- 


BoDLB,  boddlb,  a  copper 
coin,  id  BngUah  half- 
penny 

BooLB,  ghost;  scarecrow 

Boi^  an  aperture 

BoBB,  a  ererloe 

BouBOGK.  a  smsll  hut,  ft 
heap  of  stones 

BBAiDk  broad 

Bbbobah,  tartan  plaid 

Bbio,  bridge 

Bbooub,  Highland  shoe 

Bbokbb  mas,  an  outlaw 

Bboqmiblaw,  a  part  of 
Glasgow  harbour 
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Baoni,  potti0S  midtt  by 
pouHng    boiUog    nmter 

BUDDISLLi  or    BOTDBALi   ft 

■mail  keff  or  euk  In 
whleh  Bputts  mm  oon- 
T«y«d  on  pack-aaddiM 
fkom  plaoe  toplaee 
Bpith,  Dooth,  ahop 

oonrooiid 


ided, 
atapefled 
Bt,  baaldea.    8m  Vorlqre 

Oa*,  to  driv,  work;  ga** 

TBSHmnTLBi  awvaTor 
Oa'd  fob,  called  ftir 
Gadosb,      an      itlnacaat 

dealer,  kawker 
OAUiAXT,  alad 
Callbb,  to  cool,  freibeD 
OAMnif.4,      the      mrlike 

dani^tar  of  an  andent 

Voueian  kixtf,  a  char- 

aotor  in  tke  Antid 
GAmtr,  keeinga 
Cahht,    oannooa,    qnlet» 

aenilnle 
Gap,  cop;  nniinc  glbav 

GAP  OCT,  dialn  to  the 

laatdrop 
Oaptioh,  arreat  by  jndielal 

prooeBB,  a  SooU  law  tarm 
OjMMt  a  fellow 
OABUinEjbag 
Cakib  du  pa,th,  map  of  the 

oonntry 
OAmAir,     aATBXBAH,    a 

robber,  thief 
Cauldupb,  cauu>,  cold 
CxxmiM,  cnuUe 
Caup,  aahall 


CRAFTB,ohopa 

Obaiabbs,  a  meaaon  of 
capacity  oorreaponding 
to  ehauiona,  and'  uaed 
to  meaaora  com,  limci 
ooalj  ate* 

Ohap,  Btrike  (i.a«  of  a 
dock);  OBAPPR,  straok 

Qbappdi,  OHOPfnr,  ft  qnart 


OBApPDfo-anoKBi  tn  strik- 
ing with 

CHKAntT,  ftandftd,  deoeit- 
fhl 

OhBAT-THB-WTODT  BOGUS, 

a  gallowB-blid 
OmnL,  OHULD,  a  lUlow 
Obuokzb  •  srAvaa,     Bmall 

pebUea 
GukOHAV,  hamlet 
Olasb,    scandal,    goeslp, 

talk 
Olautb  o*  oavid  PABBrrOB, 

BcrapingB  of  ooldponidge 
CLATsaa,  goBBlp^  acandal 
Olbbxit,  written 
Cmabthub,  a  ibUowor  of 


,  who  took  pait  In 
the  boatflMW  otMttId  y. 

Cloot,  hoo^  aingile  beast 

Olow,  dOTB 

Cockbt,  onstoms  seal  or 
wanant 

CkKXLB-BBABBDi     Whimsl* 

oal,  ooek-bimlned 

Ooo,  wooden  Tessel 

CoLUOB  or  0r.  Okbb's,  a 
oollege  at  8t  Omer  in 
Nonnaady,  Ibr  educating 

Os£liolios 
OoLLootK  to  Bcheoe  to- 
gether, mtrlgtie 

OooBT,  east      

OOBHB,  xETen,  oow 
O0B011AC&  the  Highland 
lament  Inr  the  dead 

OOBPS  DB  QAROB,  B  Blip  tOT 

gardedncorjm 
OosTABD,    the    headi    a 

hnmorooa  tenn 
Ooup,  upeet;   coup   thb 

CBABB.  De  npaet  or  ovor- 

tnmea;  oouPiHB  CBBSLB, 

tDmble  heels-over>head 
OouB    PLteikBB,  •   ftalL 

oompleto    gathering   of 

Tawsalw,  dependants 
Gouanr-BBD,  kinship 
Cbaok,  to  gomAp 
Cbaio,  the  neck,  throat; 

crag,  predpioe 
Cbbaoob,  a  lud 
Gboptov  Obokbb,  T.   The 

book  nftacied  to  ia  £t- 

atarAm  f*  Iks  Somik  qf 

IrdcMMl,  18S4 
Obopldhi,   a    Tariety   of 

stock-ilsh  or  ood-flsh, 

tnm  18  to  94  inches  in 

length 
Obousb,  brisk,  cheery 
Obowdt,  obowdib,  a  thick 

pottage  made  of  oatmeal 
OURLB  UP,  tickle  np,  to  do 

ftv 
Oumbibb,  the  isbmds  Great 

and  little  Oombne  In 

theVfaihofOlyde 
CuBUB-wuBLB,  omam«nt 

on  stone 

DArnii',  OhAfflng,  fh)llok- 

Ing 
Bait,  oraiy:  oavt  iutSi 

Ohristmastide 
Baikbb,  jog  slowly^  hang 

on  tiTeaolntely 

DALltm.  IClGHABL,  BathoT 

of  Tm  CoMBlnr  /mMoi 

0748) 
Dabs,  or  bbbv,  coneial 
Bat  ▼Bvujf  oobtis,  tbtat 

oamuBA  oouniBAS*  the 

erows  escape,  th«  dovea 

•rooeBsnied 


Datb  LnmsAT,  the  popu- 
lar name  Ibr  Ihenqpiuar 
16th  eentozy  Soottiflh 
poet,  Bir  DaTid  Lyndsay 
of  the  Mount,  anthor  oi 
SaHn<^1UT%tmEdtdm 

Bbav  o*  ouild,  a  bm^ 
tcato  in  certain  Becwh 
bois^  who 
snpervision  orer 
bidldings 

Boro,  best,  poll  down 

BiBDUB,  an  ado^  distorb- 


all 


Bitot,  a  tm£  peat 
BoBBiB.  Bprlts,  apparition 
Bob   lUraABL  abb  Am- 

BBOeB  D8  T«AMBf.A.      &S 

Gai«aB^bk.T. 
BooBM,  enwdingly 
Bouoi,  gentle 
BouB,  stabbom,  reluctant 
BouBLACB,  bnndle. 


Boubblt,  aoberly,  qnieOy 
Bow,  to  be  able;  dowba, 

eaanot 
Bow^,  withend 
Bbab  ds  BsBBOts.  or  dbap 

i»  Bbbbi.  a  thick  woollen 

cdoth  maae  In  the  district 
^fBerri  inCentacal  Vrance 
Bbbb,  tosnflbr 
Bbow,  cold  mist,  dilsdlng 

shower 

BUOIBi-WAflBBL^       gsntlS- 

msn 
BuBB,  TBB,  the  Boke  of 

Montrose 
BuBXadIrk 

Sbb,  eyes 

Bllwabis  a  yard  nwasaw 

Bbbucr.  bhow,   ahbuoh, 

enoQ^ 
Bruk,  intend 
Btbm,  compare,  pot  on  the 

aame  footing  with 
BviDimB,  pfooCi 


ipid 


Fa'abih    ftTOorad ;    ill- 

PAUBB),  n|dT 
Fadbub,  an  mai] 

pUment 
Fash,  to  troaUe,  ooncem ; 

FASBBou8|troab]esoine 
Fasxbbk*s  rb,     ShroTB 

Tossdsy 
Fauu>,  fold 
Fausb-pacb,  aunk 
FteK,  part 
FncKLMB,  trUltog,  nadesa 

FfeS    ABD    BOUNTTTB,    pST^ 

qnlsites 

VkMMM         OOUTBBTi^         B 

BMuried  woman  whose 
righto  Tested  in  her  hna- 
biuid,  a  law  term 
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FBmii  shift 

VlVWIOK'B  PLOT,  A  plOt  tO 

aaMMtaMfee  ^liun  m., 
the  prime  aoent  in  wbleh 
m  Sir  Joan  Fenwiok, 
ttceoated  in  Jtaauuj 
1607 
FnujB,  mmdflr.  vondovfol 

devcrfd     of 


strangth.  feeble,  neelaaa. 
Cknnn.  FoaionlMi 


FixBCH,  ivbeedle 
FLiBBiJeer 

Fur,  MghtoB 


VluV'Oib,    flzptodon    of 

gonpoivder 
FLm,feold 

Voun    AKD    A    WABMIIIO- 

9AM.'  It  tiM  *  popolar 
report  that  the  Fratender 
m  ft  lappoeitltlovii 
6hl]d.  end  ivm  intro- 
dnoea  into  the  royal  bed 
within  a  nanning-pan. 
An  old  proyerb  calli  the 
eerrant  maid  the  Sootoh- 
man's  warming-pan 
Four*  »AHii  Iff  vjjb,  liter- 
ally a  marriage  markeL 
held  at  Fontiuabia,  at 
the  western  end  of  the 


FoRBTB,  beeidei 


blown,  exhausted 
FonoAtHn.       enoounteri 
meet  in  a  hostile  sense 

FOttlS-rAMILIATlOV,       tht 

condition  of  one  eman* 

elpatod    from    parental 

anthotfty 
FoBPiT,  Iborth  part  of  a 

peck 
FoTOnnun)  (blood -mare), 

lame        

FocT,  soft,  spongy 

FuLB,  fool 

Fdrionubs,  without  eap» 

withered.  CkMnpi  Flsaen- 


GAVBAnr.  or  oabbabd,  a 
kind  of  U^ter  or  bsvge 
need  on  the  Olyde 

GaIXOOLASB,    OALLTOLAaS, 

an  armed  retainer 

GAVGrrHSBBOUT,  wander- 
ing, yagrant 

Gab,  miSe,  oblige 

Qabb,  soar-looking 

Gatb,  way,  manner 

Gbab,  alair,  bosiness ; 
pro|ierty,  possessionn 

Gbdd,  a  pike 

Gxsraisii,  a  kind  of  Flemish 


Unan,  pnsmiab^  made 
at  Gent  or  Ghent 
GneoN,  Wm..  author  of 
The  Famitra  Jfcw  (Tuidt 
(1790) 

GiLLOH-A-HAILLIB,  the  ladS 

with  the  kflt,  Higfa- 
landeri 

GnxBAVAonro,  committing 
depredation 

GiBDUB-OAKB^  thin  oskes 
cooked  on  a  girdle  or 
niddle,  that  is,  a  flat 
won  pan 

GLBBn^  twisted 

Glbq,  smooth  and  brlaht 

Guw,  oumno,  a  Jiflyi 
instant*  moment 

Gusx,  gbmee,  gllmpae 

Gloom,  a  frown 

Glowb,  gue,  stare 

Gombbil,  fool,  loat 

GOBBAxa,  saborbs  on  the 
soQth  side  of  Glasgow 

GowD^gold 

Gowx,  codkoo,  Ib6l 

GowuBO  ABD  Bommro, 
scolding  and  browbeat- 
ing in  load  tones  of  voiQe 

QBAILBa,    or   OBADUAUL    B 

Boman  Ontholio  SHrlee- 
book  contdning  the  antl- 
phons  and  other  eantlcles 

Obat,  wept;  qbbbt,  to 
weep 

Gbbw,  or  OBOUB,  shodder, 
shlTer 

GBiGB,apig 

Gbit,  great 

Gbogbam,  a  coarse  flibrte 
of  silk  and  wool,  osaaUy 
stiffened  with  gam 

GuDBMAV,  hasband,  head 
of  tiie  house 

GumB,  deal  with,  oae,  em- 
ploy 

GWILLTM.      or      GUILLUt. 

JoHv,  ihe  pen  name  or 
the  author  of  A  IH»plai$ 
<ff  fferaldry,  vanoos 
editions.  The  real  writer 
is  said  to  hare  been  Dr. 
John  i****riiM«,  Dean  of 
Booking 
Gtas,  a  IbDower  of  iBneas, 
who  took  part  in  the 
boat-SMc  of  JEaeCd  T. 

Haddbb,  held 

Habt,  smallest  thing  con- 

oeivable 
Hagois,  a  Scotdi  padding 

of  minced  meat,  oatmeal, 

etc. 
Haiix,ba£b,  whole 
Haxxioh,  olarosy  feUow 
Ha'  kabba,  hSTe  never  a 

BIBL     SaSBBBAOH,     I 

cant  speak  Bng^lfh 


Ha 

a 


Mod  deal,  many 

BUB  ObBOABAOB,  it  Is 


PAB,  sknU 
bndns 


Hauddto,  means 
Haulo,  habitation 
HAYnras,  behayloor 
Hbathbb-oowb,  a  twig  of 

heather 
HBOBT.B,  a  eharp-toothed 

instrament     need     for 

desningflax 
HEKra.  romp,  tomboy 
Hbbd,  the  man  who  hsa 

charge  of  the  cattle  on 

aSeotdhlhnn 

HBBD  -  WiDMBIDWB,     BHld 

herdsmen,  a  naBte  given 
to  cattle-stealers ;  win- 
nnrou,  one  who  deserves 
to  nn  a  wlddie  or  halter 

Hbbrob,  a  landowner  in 
Bootiand 

Hbbsbip,  phmdnlng 

HBr.hot 

HiB,high 

Hiohlabd  Booub,  pab- 
lished  in  1728;  it  loof 
written  by  Defoe 

HnmBBLERS,  bottoeks 

HooDn  -  OBAW,  hooded 
crow 

HbBMDfo,  letter  repairing 
a  debtor  to  pay  or  per- 
form, nnder  palnof  being 
procfadmed  a  rebel 

Hosb-bbt,  a  small  net 
need  for  rlvnlet  flahing ; 
an  entangtement  or  con- 
fosion 

Hough,  thigh,  ham 

Houbdbd  out,  incited,  pro- 
voked 

HowB,  hollow 

HowLBT,  owl 

Hot,  incite,  urge  on 

HuBDiBB,  buttocks 

Ilk,  eadi,  every;  ilk 
rrHBB,  one  another 

Impbtbatb,  to  obtain  tnr 
petition 

Iboah,  onion 

Ibolb,  flre^flreplaoe 

Ibtbomit,  interfere  with, 
touch,  the  eireeta  of 
anothflTi  a  Scots  law 
term 

Ibvbbloort,    where    Ar- 

gle's  forces  were  de- 
ited  by  Montrose  in 
the  winter  of  1M4-46 
IsmoBAM ,  a  kind  of  Flem- 
iah  linen,  probably  so 
caOed  from  laeflfhem,  a 
town  in  West  Flanders 
Itb.     Gobclamatum 
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Go.  Tbathiiiffisiiowpro- 
elaimed,  li.  pabUalMd 
IvT-^OD,  ivy-baah 

jALoum,  be  mupleioas  of, 
object  to 

jAinrooK,  a  iMumoek  or 
cake,  generally  of  oalr 
flour  ^ 

JAUDfJade 

Jaw,  to  dash ;  a  ivaTe 

jKBTiaooa,  parhape  from 
the  FteaohjutUmeorw,  a 
tlght-fltting  Jacket 

JooiAiiia,  dasp-knilb 

Johnbom's  Lum  af  tik« 
HiffhwaymeUt  by  Oiiptaiii 
Charles  Jobnaon,  pob- 
liahed  at  IMrmlnghMn  in 
174«  

JOHHVrOV  m  HISIOIUAlff, 

Robert  Jonaton,  aQthor 
of  two  lAtin  woika  on 
the  Hiatory  of  Britain, 

Eubliahed  at  Amaterdam 
1 164S  and  1666 
JosKPH,  a  ridlng<cloak 
JouK  ^duek)  and  let  the 

JAW  (waye)  go  by 
Jowino,  tolung  of  a  belL 

the  toiupu  being  moved 

by  band 
JUDIOATDM  80Lyi,aoqii{ttal 
JuDicio  cnsTi,  for  delay  of 

Judgment 

JURIBDIOriOinES  VAllDAirDT 

CAuaar,    for    Jubuddio- 

TIOHIB  VUHDANDiB 

OAuai,    to    have     law 
declared 
JvmiFuu>,    exeoated    for 
treaaon 

Kail-tasd,  cabbage  gar- 
den;       KAIL-BLAin,      a 

cabbage  leaf;  kah^wxr, 

vegetable  aeUer 
Katm,  oomb 
KxBX,  gUmpaa 
Keep  a  calm  bough,  keep 

Bilenoe;  kbkpit,  kept 
Kbltt    Avr,    glaaa    qnito 

empty 
Kkkp,   atrlve  and    flight; 

XBCpnro,  a  atmggle 
Kansx,     a     retamer     or 

aervant 
KiLL-oow,  a  tenible  fellow, 

deapezado 
KiLTBD,  elevated,  tacked 

up,  lifted 
KiKDLT  TBNAim,  tcnanta 

whoae  anceators  have  re- 
aided  for  generatlona  on 

the  aame  landa 
KiHBicK,  kingdom 
KiNTAiLL,  a  pariah  in  the 

county    of    Robb    and 

Cromarty 


KiTTLB,  vaxatioaB,  Benai- 
tive;  Krm.B  cjjv,  diill- 
cult  part 

Kfap  Sodtkboh,  apeak 
like  the  Bngliah 

KHIOHTBBRXDOa        AVTAIB. 

A  Jacobite  plot  of  lOM  to 
aaaaaainato  William  UL 
atKnlghtabridge,  when 
retoming  tgcm.  nnnting. 
The  nnndpal  aganta 
were  dlr  Win.  Barclay 
and  8hr  Wm.  Petktna 

Kraxbb,  merchanta'  staUa 
or  booths 

Ktb,  cowb 

Ktloib,  Highland  oattla 

KTTHB,8eem 

Laioh  Kibk,  or  crypt  of 
the  oatbedial  of  Olaagow, 
aorved  for  more  than  two 
oentuiiea  aa  the  church 
of  the  Barony  paziah 

Latth,  loth 

Laho  luo,  a  great  deal 

LAHO-NXBarr,  long-noaed, 
need  often  of  preter- 
natuial  belnga 

Lapfbb,  beamear 

liAaaooK,  girl 

Lavb,  the  remaindar,  reat 

liAwnr,  reckoning 

LBAaDfa-MAKoro,  treaaon 

Lkdxart,  Ledbabd.  or 
Lbdabd.  a  waterfkll  near 
the  north  aide  of  Loch 
Ard.  See  fToMre^,  Note 
85,  p.  477 

IdnBTDBL  chroniclea  of  the 
liveaoftheaBinta 

LmNA,  Ilea  not,  ia  not,  be- 
fltaaot 

LXGBTIOOT,      Db.       JoBX, 

Yloe-Cbanoellor  of  Cam- 
bridge UnlverBity  in  the 
17th  century 
IdOBrrLiBD,  ali^ted 
Lilt,    to    aing    cheerAil 

tnnea 
LnDixB,  Jade,  acoundrd 
LniDaAT,     "Dayuk       Sm 

Davie  JJndaur 

LonuKO,  rattUn^  d<rfng 
anything  quickly  or 
fl^bly ;  active 

LoctHow,  i.c  Loch  Awe 

LooH,  fellow,  common 
man 

LooT,iet 

LoBN,  PLUBiyBBZHO  or,  by 
a  body  of  Xriah  com- 
manded by  Alexander 
X'Donnell,  the  Colkitto 
of  Legmid  q/Montme,  in 
1644 

LouBD,  quiet 

Loup,  leap 

Lows,  blaie 


LvB-nsH,  ft  vnloty  of 
atoek-flah,  more  ttaa 
84  inchea  in  length 

LucKiB,  widow;  a  tltla 
applied  to  a  houaewtfeor 
landlady  in  general 

Lug,  the  ear ;  portion 

LnoBAna,  the  galley 
which  the  femlfy  of 
Aigyle  and  othera  of  tha 
dan  Ounpbell  carry  in 
their  anna 

llATDKir,  a  rude  kind  of 
guillotine  formarly  need 
&Bcotiand 

Maib,  thbow  a,  to  thzxiw 
acaatatdioe 

HAHUALB,the  aervioe-booka 
of  the  prieata,  contain- 
ing the  aaoramental 
aervloea 

Xabkham,  Gbbtabb, 
author  of  Jforishaai'f 
MaiaUr-peteB,  contaimin§ 
aU  KnowUdgi  bdimging 
to  Smith,  Farrier,  or 
Hom4$eA  (1^8) 

HaBX OBTBL'a  LATB  MOVBL, 

U,BtUaiUr$Cl7Vr) 
Mabsow,    a    partner    in 

marriage 
Mkrbb,  goodmannera 
Mbbban,  cor 
MICKI2,  much 
HinDEir,   dunghill ;    uw 

DKHvnADi     the     place 

where      the      dunghill 

atanda 
XimsD,  made,  febrlcatedf 

attempted 
MiBX,  dark;  mbk  bovb, 

miwiight 
HotzA.  vzsioKOF,  byAddi- 

aon  in  Tkc  iS^peetalor 
MisBoux  BBABB,  Shipped  at 

Maaagan,  a  port  on  tha 

Atlantiecoaat  of  Moiroooo 
MisouiDB,  maltreat 
MmiBTBr,  to  alarm 
MoBamro,  an  early  diam 
MouiA  pulveiiaad  earth, 

monkia 
MuGKix,  much 
Mull,  a  anufl'-boz 
HuTQE,  cap 

Nainsk.,  ownadf 
Nabh-oab,  inaolent  talk 
NEB,noae 
Nam,  next 
Neuk,  nook,  comer 
NavoT,  nepnew 

NaW  TUBHIFB,   BA1B,    etO. 

Swediah  tcmipa,  which 
ware  introduced  in 
Brittah  agriculture  about 
ten  or  twelve  yeara  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  18th 
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osntoFy.  Ths  brown  nt^ 
which  has  nearly  exter- 
minated or  diiTen  out 
the  hhusk  rat^  la  beUeyed 
to  have  reached  England 
about  the  middle  of  the 
18th  oentoiy 

KippcBTT-TiFpnRTr,  aflhct- 
edljr  neat  or  exact 

NowT,  HOLT,  blaok-cattle, 


Opnannc,      oniamental 

stitch 
Orra,  oceaalonal,  odd 
Own  ▲  DAT  Of  HABsr.    8m 

List  o€  Scotch  Frovorba, 

pw418 
OwsBTf  oxea 

Faoolbt,  a  dwarf,  owner 
of  a  winged  hone,  in  the 
legend  of  VaUtUint  and 
Ormm 

Paikb,  a  dinbbing 

pALLADruM,8omething  that 
alToida  |nx>tection,  lalMy 

PABoaBn,  pariah 

Pat,  pot ;  put 

pATs&ABona,  or  twDsar 
KBOCB,  ainall  pieoea  of 
ordnance  need  for  die- 
charsdng  atonea,  eto., 
and  for  firing  aalntea 

Pauoa  TunA,  few  worda 

Paupxba  nnoNA.  poyerty- 
stricken  damam 

PBABLniB,  a  Und  of  lace 

PSDBo  Gaboias.    Set  the 

Pimnr-wnDDnio,  a  wed- 
dtngatwhlch the  sneeta 
contrfbated  towaroa  the 


PiGUJL  a  amall  qnantitf , 

llttie  piece 
FiOKTHANK,    an    OffioiOTU 

fellow  who  eurriee  flivoar 

by  proffering  his  seryioes, 

a  toady 
PxDouMO,  to  jpiok  at  table, 

drink  Ikstldloaaly  ot  in  a 

trifling  way 
Piis,  a  directory  of  chnrch 

serrioes    for   each    day 

throog^oat  the  year 
PiKK,  to  strike  oat  with 

the  beak 
PiMCH,  an  iron  crowbar  or 

lever 
PiRK,  a  reel 

Pia  ALZJCB.  a  last  reaonroe 
Plack  b>  |d  of  a  penny ; 

PLACK  AND  BAWUEX,  tUC 

last  penny 
Platiko     boott,    acting 

treacheroosly 
PuBKiB,  mischieroas  trick 
Plot,  prank,  fkollc 


Pock,  a  poke,  bag  {  fook* 
MAKTr,  a  portmantean 

PooK-puDDino,  a  .bag  pod- 
ding; a  oontemptaons 
term  applied  l^  the 
Scotch  to  the  Rngiish, 
because  of  the  Bngtiah- 
man's  weakness  for  good 
Uving 

PooTRT,  poultry 

PoBTUAaan,  breriaries 

FoerLSTHWATTa,  Hal- 
AOHT,  author  of  Th§ 
Univinal  Diattonaqf  nf 
Trade  CMid  Commerce 
ri77^  translated  from 
the  French.  See  Savaiy 
below 

FoTATO-BOGLi,  scarecTOw 

Pou'd.  pu'd,  palled 

Pow,  need 

Prbttt  (xbO,  used  in 
Scotch  in  the  sense  of 
the  German  nr&Mia,  a 
gaUant.  alen  fellow, 
prompt  and  ready  with 
nls  weapona 

PRnroB  PRRTTMAxr,  a 
chuacter  in  Bucking- 
ham's £shmrsal 

PBOToer,  a  Scotch  mayor 

Quns-KADDAX,  a  French 
pear,  the  jaigonello 

Rabbuvob,  mobblngs 
Baddu,  beat,  'baste' 
Ramstax,  prcMdpItately 
Bap  and  bjeno,  rob  with 

violence 
Rathb,  ready,  quick 
Bax,  stretch 
Bbdd,     clear     up,     dia- 

entan^:  advise 
RsD-wuD,  downright  mad 
Bus,  smoke 
BcfT,  robbed 
Betutoh,  reftige 
RaiK,  prank,  trick 
BsiRKD,  roasted,  smoked 
BsrvK,  to  pillage,  break 
Bbplbvibabub,   that  may 

be    set   at    liberty    on 

security  being  given 
Baanr.  harbounng  and  re- 

ceivuig    an    outlaw   or 

criminal 

BiDINO  TBI  SOOTB  PaRUA- 

lODiT,  proclaiming  the 
opening  of  parliament 

Bio.  riooino,  ridge,  top  of 
a  noose 

BiPPON  spurs,  the  spurs 
and  spur-rowels  made  at 
Bipon  were  celebrated 

BlVRD  AMD  RUOOIT,  pullcd 

and  struKlod  in  contest 
Bock,  spindle 


Boor,  praise 

Boup,  anetion ;  to  sdl  by 

auction 
Bow,  roll 
BowBLLmo,    applying   a 

rowel  or  aeton 
BuBBiT,  robbed 
BuDAS,  rude,  masculine 
Bub  -  BABOAiN,        unort- 

money 
Buo,  good  mouthftil 

Sagklbsb,  innocent 

Sain,  bless 

Sap.  a  stupid,  heavy-headed 
fellow 

8ARK,a8hirt 

Saut,  salt 

BAVART  DBS  Brulomb, 
Jaoqubs,  author  of  the 
work(1788-80)translated, 
or  lather  adapted,  by 
Malachy  Postlethwayto 

(«•••) 
BOART,  a  cormorant 

Soon  XILBB1076  yards,  or 
neariy  9  ftirlongs 

SoRBBDKD,  rent,  torn 

Sbxd  suas,  strike  up  (the 
bagpipes) 

Bbix  oT,  itself 

Bbbobant  Krnt,  a  character 
in  G.  Farquhar's^eerult- 
ingOpMr 

San'oco,  serving 

Sbtb,  becomes,  Deseems 

Sbtt,  pattern 

Brabblb,  hanger,  cutlass 

Seaixoomb,  a  light  woollen 
stul!^  first  made  at 
Ghaiona  in  France,  and 
used  for  coat  liningsand 
women's  drosses 

Shaw,  a  fiat  at  the  bottom 
of  a  hill 

BnxLTT.  venr  small  hoxBe, 
a  ShetJand  pony 

Shbrra,  sheriif 

Ship's  husband,  the  officer 
charged  to  attend  to  the 
provisioning,  repairing, 
enteriuK  ud  clearing 
ofveasels 

Shook,  shoes 

Bhorb,  threaten 

Sic,  nooAK,  such 

Snrorr,  singed 

SnroN,  the  crafty  Greek 
who  induced  the  Trojans 
to  drag  the  wooden  horse 
inside  their  walls 

Sir  Jork  trb  Grakb,  the 
valiant  companion  of 
Wallace,  who  fell  at  Fal- 
kirk (1896)l  The  epithets 
of  the  text  refer  to  the 
inscription  on  his  sword, 
in  the  possession  of  the 
Duke  of  Montrose 
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BKAnSfdAinin 
Skakt,  Mifttefi 
Bmsmmmb,  one  who 

oatdimk 
Bkibl,  ■entin 
Bkbiioh,    ■onun.    Mil ; 

■KBSIOH-O'-DAT,        flXlt 

p60p  of  dftwn 
fiKTim,  m  wratehfld  ftDow 
Blabbbb,  Blobber 
BuLBH  A  KB  RAOon,  opm 

up  «  hot  or  dangotoua 


Bumc,  m  crady  BtaireUiig 

Bmaik,  m  Tool,  silly  feUow 

Bmkk,  to  eat  witn  »  rod- 
den  stroke 

BnuK-DBAWSB,  A  sljr, 
nnnnlng  person 

Bkwll,  sbtrpt  severe,  ter- 
rible 

Bov  or  BiBAOH.  osUed  Ben 
Bim,n  Jewiih  writer  of 
Prorerbs.  Hie  older 
Jews  nndetstood  the 
words  to  meen  Jeens,  the 
anthor  of  JBbetoiMCieiw 

BoBv,  to  sponge,  bes,  or 
demind  Ttotiuus  m  n 
threstening  minneir.  8m 
niigging  end  Soming 

Bpamo,  a  leap,  spring 

Bpbbr,  ask,  Inqmre;  bpbeb- 
XNOB,  intelUgenoa.  tidings 

Bplorb,  a  TOW,  pother 

Bpouun,  parse 

Bfkbjloh,  oattlo-Ufting 

BfArr  OUT  o'  mt  biokbb, 
heavy  loss 

Btatb,  statements 

BmK,  shut 

Btbol  STIB,  moleBt  meddle 
with 

BmiixiSK  QaatatX  a 
richly -Iseea  eravat, 
kioady  knotted,  that 
same  into  ftmhifm  after 
the  batae  of  BtelnUrk 

^OeM)inBelglqm 

Bran  TMASxsn,  assessor  of 
a  town  or  parish 

BnsujBB,  ofarsyman  who 
has  no  setUeoehaige 

BnoK  Hn  BOBir  nr  THB  BOO, 
like  a  wikl  bolLget  him- 
self stock  Ikst 

BnouT  A  sBBMov.  Ixoke 
down  in  the  polpit 

Bmn,  stop,  luuig  oaok 

BrooK-RSB,  ood,  ling,  eto.. 
split  and  dried  withoat 
salt;  nsosUy  ood-llsh 
only  is  meant 

SioT,  a  bollook 

Stoup,  a  liquid  measars 

Stow,  cat 

Btras,  straw 

BOLLT,      MaXIMIUIW     DI 

BsmuJit,     DvKE     or, 


mlnlstiir  to  Hoaiy  IV.  «f 

Fkance 


-JAOK,   a 

pliant  cane 
Btbo,  yoong  onk» 
Bm^sinoekSgo 

TIai,  TAxn,  the  one 

Tabs,  a  i^ass,  goblet 

Taxtt-pow,  potato^isad 

Tawpeb,  awkwud  giri 

Tanrr-BOOT,  hash -money, 
the  leesiving  of  stolen 
goods  lh>m  a  thief 
against  peconiary  con- 
sideiatlon 

TkaooDiG  AXD  aoBimro,  a 
kind  of  genteel  beflxbig, 
or  rather  something  De> 
tween  begging  and  rob- 
bing as  eitorang  cattle 
or  the  means  of  sabsist- 
enee 

ItaBAna,  thronged,  bo^y; 
bostle 

Thbatplb,  throat,  wind- 
pipe 

Th&aw,  thwart,  twist 

THnouoHOAUir,  a  searching 
omes-wTsmination 

THBOooHBiAan,  flat  grave- 
stone 

Tbbuv,  a  story 

Kbbxtib,  the  loose  ends  of 
a  piece  of  woven  stolf 

Tio,  toQch 

TrrioR,  other 

TrruHo,  a  variety  of  stoek- 
Hah  or  ood-llsh,  18 
inches  fai  length 

TiTTM,  Tu  PATOUB  (naov- 
nARS  BUB  TBGOcnra  rAoiX 
Oh.  ntyms,  ledinlng 
nnaer  the  shade  of  the 
wide -spreading  beech; 
henoe^  phgriag  the  pas- 
torslpoet 

Tod,  ftiz;  bosh 

ToLBOOTH,  Jail 

TomiBAU,  a  hogdiead|  the 
brandy  cask  osed  at 
Nantes 

Took,  took,  beat  of  dram 

Toon,  empl^ 

TouPBT,  or  iounB.the  top- 
knot or  curl  OK  a  pen- 

Tow,  a  rope,  hemp 

Town,  in  Sootland  a  hoase 
and  its  dependent  cot- 
tages 

Tbiobsdio  SBPrmo  Hmr* 

BIG!     OOTAVI,     Act     17 

HeniyVIII. 
Tbokb,    txafllo,    transact, 

datMewith 
Tbot-ooset,  riding-hood 
TuiK,took 
Tunin,  seolllo 


Tn»«AOK.tl 

TwAXi,  twelve 

TWAB0aiB,tWO 


Uhoasbd,  undreaaed 
Uhohabot,  dangerous,  not 

safe  to  meddle  with 
Uvoo, 


onooetuBoint    oon- 


aideiable;  ukoo 
asad  thing 
UsQUKBAUoa:,  whisky 


TiLTBB,  a  Uqaid 
equal  to  0  pints, 
in  Fkance:  so  and  ao 
many,  varving^sceordlng 
to  the  port  of  shipment, 
made  a  hogshead 

VBBIIOW  SBMrBB  VIBBT,  CA 

Vemon  floorishee  ever, 
read  aa,  V§r  wm  mmptr 
v(rsl,li.  Bpringdoeaaot 
last  forever 
VivBBs,  vietoals 

Wa',  wan ;  way 

Wad,  woald;   a  bet;   a 

hostage 
WAsanr,  mortgsga,  a  Boots 

law  term 
Wab,     sorry;     wabsoir, 

moonftal 
Waxxt-dbaxoi^  a  fbeUe 

person,  drome,  slovenly 

nmale 
WA]CB,bel]T;  hollow 
Wapphto,  stoat,  strappbig 
Wabsvlb.  wrestle 
Watv A,  aon*t  know 
Wbah,  child 
Wbdobb,  a  wether,  male 

sheep 
WBiz.,eddy 
Wbibo,  destiny 
Wans,  WBiZB|  guide,  (Breol 
Wbll-a-waI  or  waixa- 

WAT I  an  eiwlamatkm  of 

sorrow 
Wbabg,  thong 
Whbkw,  a  few, 


fkntastkal 

WULB 

since 

WBlBK  ABD  SWABBBB^  SB 

old  form  of  whist,  tlw 


Wmts's,  a  London  oinb 
where  about  a  oentory 
ago  hl^  play  went  on 

Whitbov  Tbtbcb,  a  Mr 
held  at  Wooler,  90  milee 
sooth  of  Berwick,  at 
Whitsantlde;  a  similar 
meeting  wae  held  at 
Whitsanbank  HU1,  S 
mnea  Ihn  Wooler 


aOOTOH  PB0VEBB8 
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WhumiHiRi  tan  ovW|  np- 

aefc 
Whcppit   awa,    whipped 

mwaj,  eiRlod  off 
WioBT,  valiant^  oonnge- 


WlLL  TO  GUPAS  MAUV  TO 

CuFAB,  m  wUftil  mail 
mult  liaTe  his  my 

WmrA,  wfll  noi 

W^^^J^  m  ftame  tot  wtnd- 
Jngyan 


WnmmoM,  the   But  of 

Wlntoan  u  Beanfe 
WrrtDNi,  knowledge 
WoH  TO,  leech,  eime  rt 

WOODSV  BBOB 


nra-pAn.  the  Fteneh 
•ad  the  mteiid«.  8m 
Foist 
WooDOL  A  wftb/.  Twlga 
of  wfljow:  sneh  as  hind 
fluEOtSi  often  naed  for 
hiUtnt  In  Seotland  and 


Irehud,   being   a 

eeonomy  of  hemp 
WoumLT.     Tery    nmch, 

dieadfuly 
Wijx>,  mad 
WusH,  leoonunend 
Wuas,  wish 
WTUfbhune 


r* 


door 


SCOTCH  PROVERBS  AND  FAMILIAR  SAYINGS 
OCCURRING  IN  ROB  ROT 


Never  pot  out  your  ann  ftvther  than  yoa  on  dzaw  tt  easQj  hack.    An  instanee  of 

Booleh  oannon. 
Balms  and  lUes  speak  at  the  oross  ndiat  they  hear  at  the  In^  aide.    OiiUren  and 

fbola  proehdm  In  paMle  what  they  orerhear  at  the  flxesideu 
IVsa haddnuKm,  qnoth Bennygask ;  anotherpint, qooth LealiRy.    ThenTsaftiUnioon, 

so  that  one  pint  more  or  less  wont  matter. 
nUs  pot  (his)  beard  In  a  blase.    Stiired  np  his  wiath. 
It^s  neither  beef  nor  broeeo' mine.    Hfsnoconeenofmine. 
Ihen  the  benl    TOentofll^t. 

Better  a  finger  aff  as  aye  waging.    Better  ent  a  flninr  off  than  let  It  annoy  by  hanging. 
Better  gsng  Ihrtfaer  than  tut  wanr.    Better  go  on  thsn  atsy  here  and  sanr  worse. 
Better  snne  as  synsi    The  sooner  the  better. 
Blnld's  thicker  than  water.    An  intimation  of  the.atrength  of  Unabip. 
If  ar  bowls  row  (roU)  light. 

Ifs  m  tsUng  the  breeks  aff  a  Hlelandman.    Ton  iCSB't4lo  what's  impossible. 
IfyeTresngijTekenhowto  torn  the  bnokleo'yov  belt  behind  yon.    Toaflaapre> 

pare  to  fv'^t  It  oat. 
Ondgsrs  mann  aye  be  speaking  about  cart  cuddles.    Bverybody  lovea  to  talk  about  hia 


Keep  a  calm  eoa|^    Keep  sUent.  *Ue  low.' 

'GKkdo'iseasycsniedabontwi^ane.    Tolontsir  adTloe  Is  oheap. 

They  were  ower  sold  oats  to  draw  that  ttiae  alore  them.   They  were  too  old  to  be 

played  with  In  that  way. 
That  ehMd's  aye  for  being  ont  o^  the  cheese-ftt  he  was  monlded  In.    He  Is  always  Ibr- 

getting  his  plaoe 
Thae  oorblBS  diiuia  gather  withoat  they  smell  caxrion.     Thoae  haiples  dont  come 

together  withont  some  good  reaeon. 
His  enlg  wad  ken  the  weight  o'  his  hurdles.    He  wonld  be  hanged. 
AseroDseasaoatwhen  tbeflaeearekaimedaffher.    Perfectly  contented  and  happy. 
DeH  VBX  their  thxapples  that  reft  us  o't.    Hie  devU  wring  the  necks  of  those  that 

deprlTednsoftt. 
The  detl's  ower  Jock  Webster.    All  gone  wrGOg  («m  Bamsay's  Gentte  Shtphtrd^ 
I  had  other  eggi  on  the  spit    I  had  other  flshte  fry,  something  else  to  do. 
Yon  hare  gotten  to  yoor  Bn^Ush.    Ton  are  in  a  pasidon.    See  p.  S&ft. 
If  there's  a  fldr  day  In  seren,  Sunday's  snra  to  come  and  liek  it  up.    The  one  Iktr  day 

in  the  week  is  snre  to  be  loet  by  IhlUng  on  a  Sonday. 
Ifft  a  flv  cry  to  Lochow.    SMp.S76. 
Sent  them  awa'  Wi'  a  flae  In  their  Ing.    GaTc  them  a  sharp  leprlmand,  something  to 

think  over. 
Let  that  flee  stick  In  the  wa*.    Let  bygonee  be  bygones. 

Vorth  bridles  the  wild  Highlsndman.    TheFOrtfaietheboondaiy  oftheHIghknds. 
Air  day  or  late  day,  the  Ibz's  hide  finds  aye  the  filling  knilb.    Bverythlng  finds  Ita 

natual  fete  at  last 
As  ftislonlass  as  me  kavea  at  Tnle.   Altogether  feeble  and  destitute  of  strength. 
The  tana  glea  np  a  bit  and  the  tither  gies  np  a  bit    They  make  mvtoal 
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The  gowk  had  some  reoMH  for  flinging  aneo  in  the  yatr.    The  fool  (oackoo)  has  a  good  < 

reason  for  singing  once  a  year. 
He  has  a  grey  mear  in  his  stable  at  hame.    He  has  a  wift  at  home.  . 

A  hadden  tongae  makes  a  slabbered  mouth.    It's  inoonTeniant  to  hold  one's  tongae. 
Swallow  a  hair  of  the  dog  that  had  bit  ma.   After  being  Intoikatod  owr-nli^tk  taks  a 

dram  in  the  morning. 
It  wad  be  a  sair  hair  in  my  nedk.    Aeonstant  eanae  of  annojanee,  and  wonld  give  a 

hold  or  porchase  oyer  ma.  i 

I  owe  thee  a  day  in  harst.    A  jnod  deed  In  time  of  need. 
Is  for  his  ain  hand,  as  Henry  wynd  flnight.   8e$  Note  8,  p.  408. 
Neither  to  hand  nor  to  bind.    ADsolttte&  uioontnUaUe. 
Hawks  pike  ont  hawks*  een.    One  thief  u^nrea  another. 
The  stoatest  head  bears  langest  oat. 
ru  a'enlay  the  head  o'  the  sow  to  the  taQ  o'the  grioe.    I'll  take  the  good  with  the  bad, 

whateyer  oomes. 
Bet  the  heather  on  flie.    Stir  np  rebellton  or  insurrection. 
Let  every  herring  hing  by  its  am  head.    Let  each  be  independent. 
Slashed  as  hst  a  haggu.    Been  in  as  difflonlt  or  hot  a  business. 

Stick  his  horn  in  the  bog.    Get  himself  into  a  fix.  i 

nka  bean  has  its  Uack  and  Uka  path  has  its  pnddle.    Every  good  thing  has  some 

drawback. 
Let  nka  cock  fight  his  a!n  battle. 
It's  an  ill  bird  that  files  its  ain  nest    He's  a  contemptible  wretch  who  diacredits  his 

own  kindred.  \ 

With  Iron  garters  to  his  hose.    With  his  legs  In  shaeklea. 

Jook  and  let  the  Jaw  gae  l^.    Submit  temporarily  to  what  is  too  strong  to  be  opposed. 
Gie  yoa  your  kaQ  through  the  reek.    Give  yon  severe  punishment. 
Kilted  up  in  a  tow.    Strung  up,  hanged. 
The  klng'a  enand  whUei  oomes  in  m  cadger^s  gate.    The  humblest  may  anmetlmea 

serve  the  king. 
There's  nae  gude  m  speaking  iU  o'  the  laird  within  his  ain  bounds.    Don't  speak  111  of 

a  man  in  his  own  house.  \ 

Cool  and  oome  to  youiaell  like  ICaeGibbon's  crowdy  when  he  set  It  out  at  tiie  window* 

bole.    8m  Glossary  for  *  orowdy '  and  *bQle.' 
It  Just  a'  gaed  aif  like  moonshine  in  water.    It  was  entirely  on  tiie  suiAuje.  < 

Onything  is  naething.    *  Anything '  means  *  nothing.' 
It  maun  e'en  be  ower  shoon  owar  boots  wi'  me.    I  must  take  up  the  matter  heartily 

and  thoroughly,  I  must  go  t^  whole  hog. 
Ower  many  maisters,  as  the  paddock  said  to  the  harrow  when  every  tooOi  gae  her  a  tig. 

An  ezphmation  of  the  adage.  Like  a  toad  under  a  hanow. 
Pickle  in  yer  ain  pook-neuk.  Depend  on  your  own  exertions. 
Flnt-stonps  hae  lang  lugs.    Little  pitchers  have  big  ean. 

Wind  yoursell  a  bonny  pirn.    Prepare  trouble  for  yourself.  i 

Plaok  and  bawbee.   The  last  penny. 

As  plain  as  Peter  Puley's  pike-staff.    Perfectly  plain,  aelf-evident. 
As  he  can  rap  and  rend  means  tar.    Scrape  toomher  nudntenaace  for. 
Our  ain  reers  (smoke)  better  than  other  folks  fire. 

Let  ilka  (each)  ane  rooee  (praise)  the  ford  as  they  find  it  < 

Shored  (flireatened)  folk  live  lang. 
A  sight  for  sair  een.    A  meet  weloome  sii^t 
There's  ama'  sorrow  at  onr  parting,  as  the  auld  mear  said  to  the  broken  cart    Pm  glad 

to  get  rid  of  jrou. 
He's  honeat  afber  a  aort    See  p.  839. 
Never  look  like  a  sow  playing  upon  a  trump  for  the  luve  o'  that,  man.    Don't  look  ao 

dissatisfied  and  angry. 
Speer  (ask)  nae  questions  and  I'll  tell  ye  nae  lees  (Ilea).  < 

Make  a  spune  or  spoil  a  horn.    Either  do  great  things  or  make  a  miseiable  foUure. 
Astaffouto'my  bicker.    Aaeriousloss. 
Has  an  unoo  swur  and  say.    Possesses  great  infiuenoe,  power. 
Glean  through  iuer.    In  utter  eonftision,  perplexity. 
ISkere's  my  thumb)  111  ne'er  beguile  thee.    A  form  of  oath. 
They  had  other  tow  on  their  rock.    Other  buslneBs  on  hand. 

Every  wight  has  his  weird.    Everybody  baa  his  own  individual  destiny.  . 

Them  that  will  to  Cupar  maun  to  Oupar.    A  wIlAil  man  must  have  his  way.  ^ 

It's  nae  mair  ferlie  to  see  a  woman  greet  than  to  see  a  goose  gang  bareflt    Ifa  not 

more  strange  to  see  women  weep  than  it  is  to  see  a  goose  witti  bare  feet 
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or  WiLTOV,  89, 407 
Aberfon,  ▼lUage,  880,  410;  bridge  at, 

vl,  901 ;  bm  at,  263 
Advextifleiiieiit,  ▲athoi'B,  t 
Ard,  Loob.    Sts  Looh  Ard 
Aznrle,  larl  of,  rdatioiu  with  Bob  Boy, 

Arajfitfs  Ltvtt,  quoted,  zsrl 

Anotto'a  Oriando  Jitr(o«o,  tranalation  of , 

140 
Athole,  Xarl  of,  relatloBa  with  the  Mac- 

Chegow,  adll,  zyI;   Bob  Boy's  eacapo 

troBkt  zxxlx,  406 
Anthor'a  AdvertJaemeDt,  t  ;  hia  expedi* 

tion  against  the  MaoLaraDa,  zUt 
Avondho,  or  BiYer  Forth,  SOO,  880, 811 

Baboht  Laxgr  Kirk,  Olaagow,  188,  407 ; 

aeaiiein,  188 
Besuchamp,  Barl  oC     Set  Vernon,  Sir 

Frederick 
Black  Bear  inn  at  Darlington^ 
Btack-Doafl,  leried  by  Bob  Boy,  xxrii, 

zznr,844,  899 
Black  Prince,  Frank'a  yerses  on,  14 
'  Bonny  Baby  LlTlngstone,'  401 
Biowmes,  snperstilaoas  fears  of,  872 
Buchanan,  Laird  of;  and  the  MacGregom, 

Ziii,XTi 

Camfbux,  cattle  dealer.    Sm  Bob  Boy 
Oampbella  <Kr  Argyle,  Fairserrlee's  opinion 

of,  187 
catholics,  selsiire  of  their  horses,  407 
cattle,  reooreiy  of,  by  Bob  Boy,  zzzrll 
Charlloch,  mnxtlerer  of  tiie  students,  xil 
Oiar  Mohr.    Set  Bogald  Olar  Mohr 
Claohan  of  Aberfoil.    Urn  AberfoU 
Oolleg9  of  OhMgow,  287 
Oolqnhonns'  fend  with  the  MacGrsgors, 

X,ZZTiU 

Orng  Boyston,  Bob  Boy's  property,  xix, 

XXIX,  xxxiii 
Cramp,  Corpond.  884 
Onnninghain  of  Boqohaa,  his  challenge  to 

Bob  Boy,  xxvl 

Daiork  Sceis.  or  iUrles.  281, 409 
Darlington,  Black  Bear  inn  at,  80 


Doogali  Bob  Boy's  follower,  turnkey  at 
Glasgow  gaol,  198 ;  makes  off  with  the 
keys,  817 ;  at  Aberfoil  inn,  868 ;  brought 
pria<nier  befbre  Thornton,  288;  iMds 
the  soldiers  into  the  ambuah,  290 ;  pro- 
tecU  the  Bailie  and  Frank,  298,  801 ; 
as  the  Bailie's  man-servant,  859 

Drinking  habits,  time  of  tale,  64,  118, 
117 

Dnmunond,  James  Xohr.  SeeMacGregor, 
James  Mohr 

Drummond,  John,  murder  of,  ix 

Drummond,  MacGregor,  of  fialhaldie,  1, 

Dubonrg,  the  Bonrdeaux  merchant,  4 
DubouiK,  Olement,  10 
Duel  between  Fnnk  and  Bashleigh,  230 
Dugald    Giar    Mohr,  murderer    of    the 

stodents,  xt;  tombstone  of,  xU;  his 

descendants,  xvlii,  xix 
Duncan  with  the  Cowl,  Ix 


BimoiissTONE  of  Newton,  challenges  Bob 

Boy,  XX7 
Englishmen  and  meat,  264 
Braklne.  Balph,  on  smoking,  407 
Bwan  of  Briffilanda,  880 ;  aids  Bob  Boy  to 

escape,  8Br 


Faibbsrtioi,  Andrew,  64;  reports 
Morris's  robbery  to  Frank,  182;  hia 
o^nion  of  the  OampbeUs,  187 ;  his  way 
or  spending  Sunday,  167 ;  reading  Light- 
fbo^  167 ;  leayes  the  Hall  with  Frank, 
170 ;  carries  off  ThamclilTs  mare,  176 ; 
describes  his  master  to  Hanmunigaw, 
198;  threatened  with  dismiasal,  220: 
brings  a  spavined  horse,  262 ;  reproved 
hjvSi  BsiUe,  268,  267 ;  hides  at  Aber- 
tm  inn,  274;  behaviour  during  the 
Bklrmlah  at  Loch  Aid,  298.297 :  sMpped 
by  the  Hi|di]anders,  297 ;  rsftaaes  to 
carry  tiie  Duke'a  message  to  Helen 
MacGregor,  818;  at  Glasgow  again, 
861 ;  buys  mourning,  802 ;  retnms  to 
Osbaldiatone  Hall,  m:  bids  Syddall 

gve  up  the  keys,  877 ;  intsrmptlon  in 
te  library,  881 ;  admits  Jobeon  and 
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ilie  ofloarBi  888 ;  tamed  oat  tar  Bash- 

leigh,  890 ;  meets  the  fflghtend  oroven, 

891 
Fairy  enperatitloii,  981,  872,  409 
Flytor,   Mn.,   lodfciDg  -  bouae  keeper  in 

Glaagow,  280 
Forth,  Rirer,  ita  aonroe,  960 ;  valley  of, 

980,811 
'Foar-and>tveDty  Hieland  meD,'  409 
Foz-hontiiig,  88,  00 
Ftew,  Forda  of,  909 


Oablio  language,  856 

Galbralth,  lfi$)r,  at  AberlMl  inn,  980, 

970 :  interoedea  Ibr  Rob  Boy,  814 
Garaohattaehln.    AvGiabraith 
Ghlnne  Dhn,  or  MaeGragor  of  Glengyle, 

ZZTiii,  zl.  xlTlil,  409 
GUagow,  at  time  of  noTel,  177 ;  oathednl 

of;  180,  407  ;  ooUege  of,  997 
Glenfiroln,  conlUot  in,  zl 
Glengyle.    8m  Ghlnne  Dha 
Gloaaary,  411 
■Good  people  an,' 71 
Graham  of  Gartmore,  on  Bob  Ray,  zzvU, 

zzzT ;  on  the  state  of  the  Highlanda, 

zzvli 
Graham  of  KlUeani,  seised  by  Bob  Boy, 

zzzlii ;  letters  on  aia  arreat,  887 
Gregory,  Dr.  Jamsa,  rehttlooa  vith  Bob 

Boy,  zziz 
Grenadiers,  in  aetion,  998 
Grey  Btcme  of  MaoGngor,  zli 
Chtiyook'a  ooiae,  987,  AO 

Haxmoboaw,  Andrew's  oonfldant,  108 

Hetaldxy,96 

Hic^ilandfers.  their  ideaa  on  marriaae  by 

eaptore,  zlTi ;  in  Glaagow,  178 ;  taste, 

864 
Highlands,  the  BaiUe'a  aoooont  ot,  941 ; 

approaoh  to,  950 
Highwaymen,  at  time  of  novel,  96 


Ihoh  Oailuaor,  In  Loeh  Lomond,  910, 

408 
Incdewood.  Jnstioe,  86,  70;  bona  the 

deolanttona,   89;  visited    by  nrank, 

879 
Inn  eostoms,  at  time  of  novel,  99 
Inveraoh,  at  AberfbO,  908, 976 
Inveiaahallooh,  at  AberfbO,  988^  970 
Invemen^,  flurm  of,  zli,  zllv 
Inversnaid,  ftnt  at,  zzzv 
■It'aaflur  ery  to  Loeh  Awe,'  970 

jAOonm  BnniKi  of  1715,  the  MaoOregonf 
alian  in,  zzviii,  zzzi ;  premonitiona  of, 
940,  869 :  the  outbreak  in  Scotland, 
886 ;  in  Northnmberland,  887 

James  Mohr.  8m  MaeGregor,  Jamea 
Mohr 

Jarvie,  Bailie  Nieol,  Owen'a  aoeoont  of, 
908 ;  viaita  Owen  in  gaoL  908 ;  inter- 
view with  Bob  Boy  In  gMA,  910;  enter-   i 


tains  Frank  and  Owen  at  brenkihst, 
998;  ezaminea  the  OsbaUUstone 
aooonnta,  996;  hia  dinner,  980;  his 
aeconnt  of  Bob  Boy,  948:  rrpkins 
Bashldgh'a  motlvea,  947 ;  dia^aja  his 
interest  In  Osbaldistone  and  Traaham, 
949 ;  aeta  ont  for  the  Highlanda,  969 ; 
reprovea  Andrew,  Si8,  957;  qnanela 
with  the  Highland  chiefb,  967,  976; 
flffhta  the  Highlander,  967 ;  arrested  at 
Aberlbil,  979 ;  gets  suspended  in  mid. 
air,  908,  996;  broni^t  belbre  Helea 
MaeGregor,  800;  protests  against 
Morris's  death,  808;  UameaaagetoBob 
Boy'a  oaptora,  811 ;  advice  about  Bob 
Boy*a  Bona,  889 ;  embraced  by  Helen 
MaeGregor,  864 ;  Us  denutnie  borne, 
867 ;  thanked  by  Oabalotstcme  aenlor, 
868 ;  marriea  Mattie,  864 

Jeddart  Oaab,  85^  410 

Jobeon,  Joaeph,  Justlee'a  clerk,  60 ;  called 
to  Bntledge,  70;  ahows  hia  anger  to 
Miaa  Yemon,  86 ;  enteva  the  Hall  to 
axieat  the  Yemona,  888 ;  hia  behaviour 
in  the  xeaonet  899 

Kbt,  Jean,  carried  off  by  Bobta  0|g,  zlvB ; 

in  Bdlnbnish,  zlviii;  her  death,  zllx 
Kippen,  hership  of;  zvlii 
Kir£  Rev.  Bobert,  esnlad  off  by  ftlxies. 


'Ladub  and  kni^ts,^  140 

Lalgh  Kiikof  Ghugow,  188, 407 

Lean,  Donald,  or  Duncan,  zli 

Lediart  watexiUl,  858 

Lemon,  Bobert,  of  the  State  Paper  Offlce^ 

408 
Loeh  Ard,  ambuah  beside,  990 
Loch  Lomond,  867 
*  Lochow.  If  a  a  Ihr  eiy  to,'  976 
Luaa,  Laud  of,  z 

MAmo.  RioKars,  F^mnk'a  nurse,  81 ;  her 

talea  of  the  Soots,  89 
MacAlpitte,  Jeanie,  of  Aberfba  inn,  188, 


MaoAnalelster,  B6b   Boy's  Uentenant^ 


MacFarlane  dan,  zli 

MaeGregor.    8m  Bob  Boy 

MaeGregor  Clan,  dasoent  of,vlli ;  deapoilBd 
of  the&  possessions,  vlli;  virtoaliy  out- 
lawed, Iz ;  8rad  with  the  Oolquhouna, 
z,  zzviii ;  battle  of  Glenfknin,  zl :  ahare 
in  massacre  of  the  students,  zl ;  dan 
name  prohibited,  zlii;  rdatfona  with 
Axgyle,  zlii ;  shars  in  the  avil  War. 
zv;  Bob  Boy,  zvUi-zUii;  harahip  of 
Kippen,  zviil ;  fbud  with  Duke  of  Moii> 
troee,  zzl ;  country  invaded  bv  Whig 
volunteera,  zzviii;  at  Shernflknuir, 
zzzii;  ftad  with  Btewarta,  zli;  Bob 
Boy'a  sons,  zlili-llv,  papers  relating  to, 
410 

MaeGregor,  Hamlah,  reporta  his  Ikther's 
oaptaie,  808 ;  etooctf  tank,  811 ;  Ua 


Jama  MiAr 
MwiOngDr,  HtOcB,  (tna  ttw  nliUn,  HI  { 

btr  tnMmant  oT  tin  priaoDcn,  an, 

an;  •Hondiwiianiof  a«Btill*wd 

Fimiik,tH 
HaoOngor,  Junei  Hohr,  xUrJUl ;  tike* 

FiMtoDuiiia,  iIt  1  Bbdneti  Jian  Ker, 
iMlihSmi.dbci  Moiufranl 
bonh  CMtMk  1 :  plot*  (a^tbiff  J 
BiMk  Stanrt,!;  biUnlewwl&i 
Holilen«w,  U;  hliMtoitoB4lhi 
Ulibkdtitt.IUI 

KwSnSDT  ofalBBOUIMMk,  llT 

HioOngcrcf  ataaaU.   AaOhtaMDIui 
IboOnsoT  of  fflanbH,  X,  ilv 
KMOi^ca,  Botnit,  Mt.    Sk  oln  BaUn 

HaSuw  (Hu,  thdr  ftod  with  tlM 
IlHOr^cn,  xlL  1TB.  «t :  AaUuT**  ax- 
ptdltloa  ■g*lDn, : 


MaoHuIr.  FUa,  tha  padUr,  in,  141 
XtoBliiiMiB'i  LUBcnt,  410 

lUi,  krl  of,  li  ms  lUne,  *M 

Xirila,  booMkMptr  X  tlw  H^  IN 
XMOa,  tha  BilWa  mild,  IIV :  bar  an 

Sir  bK  BMlw,  U> ;  nuda  lbs.  Juris, 

M4 

KSi  tntBTisw  «lth  Fiuk,  111:  la' 
tanoBtM  Bob  Bor,  llA :  latlan  mm, 
inxntlH  OnbHH  or  EHkun,  MT, 
US :  Hob  BoT*  sb«tlau*  to,  «0 
Monfi,  Ui  tanor  ot  I^wmTtiHB,  U; 
tnnla  vlA  Fnnk,  M ;  trin  to  ftna 

hlDutlf  on  OuBpbalL  "  -  — *■' ' 

It;  mt  Jutloa  Idetoi 


ths  nbbvT  bMbn  FkrikdMOt,    .     . 
Tith  BwUdA  bi  Olugow,  I» ;  JuTlat 
•oDoimt  oflba  mbbent,  147 ;  tbTOwn 
Into  Loch  Aid,  BOa;  Bob  Bo;'!  Mnr 
oftbarobbarT,SM 
Mottoaa  iX  head  of  elapten,  tt 
■  Ht  Ibot  U  on  my  uUt*  heatb,'  Mt 
•Ujmmwmnnl'ta 

NiwiUTi,priinMn  Is,  MS.  m 
»oith  TwC  at  dme  of  nord,  14,  n 


!»  JWiao,  banabitkD  of,  141 
liitai*,DlBkoii,m;  d^af.lM 
Ibtobe,  Fiuda,  bii  mamotn,  1; 
)  bitan1e>  Willi  bli  (Ubv,  4; 
M*  to  tako  to  oomnwn*,  S,  11 ;  bli 
Hdlaoinanid,14;teTHkteblb«r'f 
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pint  npm  hla  han,  is ;  raaat*  Oamp- 
Ml,  10 :  Bwola  Die  and  Ui  ooortu,  40 : 
laatad  nart  bcr  at  dUuur,  41 ;  btatvlgir 
wllk  Asdraw  ValnsTTloa,  M:  tba 
bunt,  eo ;  cbund  vftb  nbUiu  lionlL 
n  1  airlTM  wfti  Diana  at  IhaJtMbM'i, 
N;  tba  elwi*  dlmdMed,  11:  tekan 
to  l>ia  iBto  tka  llbnnr,  M ;  Inqidna  of 
BaiUdgh  raaiwotlBS  Ui  laiMM,  M; 
connnBtka  with  "— t-i-y-,  lOt; 
tana  of  SW*  eoDdltlonal  anaMBWDt, 
IM;  in-tampv  at  dlanar,  lll7»ii<kaa 
BaaUalgb,  ll4 ;  adnmlAed  Tn  Ot, 
UQ;  wvna  Owto  ualwt  BaAWA, 
IIT;  tlaia  tn  lallM^BoB  at  Iba  HdJ, 
Ul :  aaaa  ibadowi  la  IWi  ioaa,ua; 
nnad  br  Dla  to  ntom  to  Londm,  IH ; 
lait  Has*  vttb  ba  ia  tba  libiaiT,  IH  i 
Mtar  fcan  Traabao,  IH,  IW;  liana 
ft*  QHunr,  ITO ;  wwnad  lo  tha  cMb» 
dnL  117;  maata  tba  atmuar  m  Of 
bridn,  lit ;  lad  ^  B^Bot  to  Iba 
gaol,  111;  noasnkaa  Oupbdl  Is  tba 
noL  114:  aniuad  vfib  ntiaacrloa, 
Ut^fana^ati  witb  NIool  Jania,  mi 


farda,  W;  aanuatad  bi  Bob  Bit, 
111 :  oonanMIn  npacflv  bli  _Br«a- 
pasii,  MMtl:  aeta  oat  R*  tha  OA- 
luda,  in ;  antnl  at  AbaifOU  taiB,  A ; 
taoalTaa  a  latlar  Iran  Bob  Hot,  ITl ; 
BrmitBd  liy  CftptalTi  ThijnitCFii,  3^ ;  tlia 


M;  ncalTfa  Dla**  loia-kAan  It 
tfelni  MaeOntOT,  S6S ;  ntnmi  to  Lgn- 
tlon,  MS  :  bsami»  bair  to  Oibaidlttuna 
Ilali,  3m :  takm  ponnsuton  ot  Ihe  Uall, 
B77:  mm!UiUi8l]l>r»ry,380;  tiDUblL-l 
i>lMp.>«7:  luDKd  by  OOUBUblu,  SSSl 
IIATTUin,  SOfi 
Os^AldlBtonft,  Sir  nildfibrand,  and  b!a 
■niu.  4T ;  DIe'i  dmchptl'in  o/  them.  M)  1 
hit  imijiiqliiM,  101 ;  ioitu  the  Imbum- 
tlon,  MT :  (l«Ui  of  hla  xma,  167 ;  bU 


maita  aboat  Hlaa  Vgnxm,  loi :  itinek 
bf  nank,  114;  fhteaoua  ooodnct  to- 
vscdi  Hm  Tanioii,  114;  Inna  tba 
Bin,  117;  tdnudn  Iba  flni'a  erials, 
IM;  ■mmntar  with  FiBBk  In  Olawm 
oollasa  nida,  1»;  laaanta  Rob  Boy'a 
IntiaSnnoa,  m ;  Ua  twittea  oiilabiad, 
M7;  bsMal  of  Bob  Boj,  MH;  Ua 
tnaahK7,  UU ;  dlaeaided  l^Ua  tkthiir, 
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M7;  captores  the  VomoiiB,  880;  hli 
dMthfSOS 

Otbaldittono,  IlioraoUff,  introduetlon  to 
Frank,  40;  MIm  Yeraon't  descriptloii 
of  him,  60 ;  keeps  oloee  to  Die,  61 :  his 
Jealousy,  110,  in ;  Us  mare  eairied  off 
by  Falnenrloe,  178;  hlB  death,  W7 

Osbaldlstone,  Wilfred,  deseilbed  by  Ifiss 
VevBon.  SO;  ondgeUlng  match  with 
niomeliff,  US:  death  or,  868 

Osbaldlstone,  William,  Frank's  Ikther,  8, 
0,  81,  107;  his  dinner  after  Fnmk's 
rstom,  0 ;  Jarrie's  aoooont  of  Us  aflklrs, 
S47 ;  receives  his  sod  at  Glasgow,  861 

Osbaldlstone  Hall,  80,  44 ;  dinner  at,  40 ; 
the  hont,  00;  the  Ubnvy,  OS;  rmnonrs 
about,  ISB ;  reiislted,  876 

Owen,  greets  Fiank,  6:  remonstiates 
with  Frank,  17, 19 ;  his  letter  to  FMmk, 
148 ;  in  Gk^gow  jnol,  901 ;  his  mis- 
ftntnnes,  SOS ;  at theBaOie's,  S28,  860 

FnL,  Sir  Bobert,  kindness  to  the  Author, 

408 
Pttrth,  combat  at  the  North  Inch,  406 
Piquet,  gune  of,  101 
Purse  ofRob  Boy,  841 

Baa's  Alftory  qf  As  lUbdlion,  q^ooled, 
zxix 

Blven,  8oot6h  reverence  for,  BOO 

Boads,  time  of  tale,  24,  SO 

Bobln  Olff,  shoots  IfaoLsren,  zllil;  his 
gun,  zlifi ;  his  career,  zlv ;  carries  olf 
Jean  Key,  xlvil;  his  execution,  lili; 
baUad  011,408 

Bob  Boy,  the  historic  person,  hfstonr  of, 
vli,  zvlil'Zllli ;  a  drover,  xtx ;  anecdotes 
of,  and  Bdmoodstone  of  Newton,  szv ; 
Cunningham  of  Boquhan,  zzvij  Dr. 
James  Gregory,  zziz:  at  Sherrifflnnir, 
ml;  Griaam  of  KUleam,  nodii ; 
recovers  contnustoi's  cattle,  zzxvii ; 
taken  prisoner  and  escapes,  xzzviii;  his 
mock  challenge  to  Duke  of  Montrose, 
tttIt;  combat  with  Stewart  of  Inver- 
nahyla,xlii;  death  at  Balquldder,  xlii ; 
his  Umtyt  zllll-llv;  advenlsement  for 
his  apprehension,  8(7 ;  letter  to  Msxahal 
Wad^  xzziz,  401 ;  escape  ftom  the  Duke 
of  Athole,  zxilv,  406 

Bob  Boy,  of  the  noveL  at  Darlington,  80, 
88;  at  Jnsttoe  Inguwood's,  TV;  con- 
nection with  Morris's  robbery,  80,  00; 
warns  Frank  in  the  lAigh  Ohuroh,  187 ; 
meets  Frank  on  Glasgow  Bridge,  106 ; 
leads  Frank  to  Hie  gaol,  107;  scene 
with  Bailie  Nicdl  Jarvie  In  the  gsol, 
SIO;  opens  Diana's  letter,  S14;  his 
personal  appearance,  814;  septtates 
ftishleii^  and  Fkank,  S81;  Ji^vie's 
account  of  him,  S4S,  S48 ;  captured  by 
the  Duke  of  Montrose,  808 ;  nis  exam- 
ination. 816;  escape  in  ftnding  the 
river,  89S ;  Joins  Osbaldistone  on  the 
heath,  881 ;  regrets  his  wift's  outrsffe 
on  Morris,  884 ;  reception  at  Aberft>fl, 
887 ;  his  pons,  841 ;  refleetloD  en  his 


mode  of  life,  845 ;  escorts  the  BaHle  and 
Osbaldlstone  homewards,  857 ;  resenes 
the  Vemons  ftom  Baahleigh,  808;  last 
dayB.805 

*  Bob  Boy  is  ftae  the  HMauds  come,*  408 
BaUadge,  Furmer,  and  his  will,  76 

Sabbath,  Scotch.  188,  lOS 

Booich,  people,  Frank's  early  antlpathiea 
to.  81 ;  chaacter,  Bashlaiish's  reading 
ol;  06;  forms  of  wonhlp,  186 ;  wooing, 
xlvii,  401 

*  add  sues,' '  strike  up,'  866 
SherriAnuir  Battle,  Bob  Boy's  part  in. 


Smuggling,  Andrew's  Ideas  of,  178 

Snoi^balfing.  406 

Stanchells,  Shlef  gsoilBr  at  Glasgow,  S06, 

817 
Btowsit,  Allan  Breck,  supposed  murderer 
^of  Campbell  of  Glenure^  i,  li 
Btewirti  Jamea.  xxilx 
Stewart  of  Appin,  xll.  xUv 
Stewart  of  Inveraahyw'a  combat  with  Bob 

Boy,  xlil 
Stuart  of  Inveraeh  at  Aberlbil  Inn,  866^ 

876 
Students,  massacre  of,  zl 
Sully's  JTcBioiiv,  S 
Sunday  at  Osbaldlstone  Ball,  108;  in 

Scotland,  188 
Superstition,  Scottish,  361, 87S,  400 
ByddaU,  the  butter  at  th^^dl,  SH 

Tastb  of  Highlanders,  864 

<  The  Indian  leaf,' 84 

Thomton,  Oaptain,  arrives  at  Aherfbil, 
878;  cross  •examinee  Doogsl,  888;  the 
march  to  Loch  Aid  and  attack,  885- 
204;  sends  his  oompUments  to  Bi»b 
Boy's  captors,  810 

Title,  origin  of,  vil 

Tobacco,  song  on,  84,  407 

Tonthope,  Andrew  Fsirservloe's  friend, 
176 

Ttesham,  WHl,  addressed  by  Osbaldls. 
tone^  1,  0i  ptmimi  letter  fkom  his 
ikther  regarding  Baahleigh's  pecula- 
tions, 168, 166 

Twineall,  the  cleric,  19 

VAooHAir,  Ikther,  146.  8m  Vernon,  Sir 
IVederick 

Veraon.  Die,  described.  40,  68,  67;  llrvt 
meeting  with,  40;  ait  dinner,  40;  de- 
scribes her  cousins,  60 ;  contempt  for 
compliments,  50^  140;  accompanies 
Frank  to  the  JostioeTs,  64;  meeting 
with  Baahleigh  there,  68;  threatened 
by  Jobson,  87;  rerases  to  answer 
iTsnk's  questions,  00;  Introduess  htm 
to  the  Ubtary,  OS ;  her  stodiei,  96, 180 ; 
admonishes  him  for  his  misoondnot^ 
ISO;  demands  a  recital  of  Bashleigh's 
conversation.  181;  interooune  with 
Father  Yauflhan,  145 ;  urges  l^ank  to 
leave  the  HaU,  16S;  glove  aosne  with 
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Fnmk  in  the  litouy,  158 ;  maeta  Funic 
in  the  msMandi,  896;  Bob  Roy't 
■oooont  oft  888 ;  Infonnatton  about, 
from  Jnatloe  Ini^wood,  87S;  entan 
ttM  llbniy  with  bar  Ikthar,  880 ;  mada 
nriaonar  bj  Baablalgh.  880;  reaeoad 
Dj  Bob  Boy,  898 ;  mamiga,  806 

TeraoD,  Sir  Frodaiick,  maata  Oabaldla- 
tona  near  AbarfbO,  886;  bia  blatoir, 
871 ;  aaaka  the  protactkm  of  OabaldJa- 
tona,  880 ;  aeooont  of  bia  moramanta, 
888 ;  made  priaonar  by  Waablelgb,  880 ; 
reaenad  by  Bob  Boy,  898 

Vernona,  tba^  94»  96 


Wadi,  ICarsbal,  letter  from  Bob  Boy, 

zzzix,401 
Waidlaw,  the  land-ateward,  878 
Whig   Tolnnteare,   tnvade   MacGragon' 

country,  'ixtUI 
Wightman,  Mr.,  of  Maoldaly,  iItUI 
Wmon,  Abbeaa  of.  80. 407 
Wooing,  ftmlble,  in  tlie  Bb^ilanda,  ztvil, 

401 
Wofdanorth'a  Tenea  on  Bob  Boy,  zzlv 
WoraUp  In  ScotlaiMl,  186 
Wrigfat,  Jean,  canrlad  off  by  BoUn  CHg, 

xfnL    SwKqryjaMi 
Wynd,  Heniy,  <n  Perth,  848,  408 
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AFTER  DATE  CHECKED  OUT. 
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